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Alphabetical List of o Tamil Oaste Names. 


AblueHeka. 

Acha. 

Achakaaniyur Parayaii. 
Aohakdvalati. 

Aohdra Batti. 

Acharana Kalian. 
Acharavakuin Botfci. 
Acharavakatlian. 
Achariyau. 

Acliavellalau. 

Abhi. 

Achivaratliiiii Betti, 

Achu Vtilai Kaininalan. 
Adappakarau'. 

Adichorial. 

Adina Botti. 

Adippaii. 

Adippu Kannan. 

Adiyaii. 

Advaitara Paniyaii. 
Adubagiani Betti. 

A du Ateppavan. 

Againa Botti. 
Agamndayaii. 

Agamudaya. 

Agaram. 

Agaratlia. ^ 

Agaravdlur. 

Agasa. 

Agastiar. 

Aggiaiii. 

Agili Idayiiv. 

Agiinir Bcitti. 

Agni. 

Agnina.ktiannbana Kulani. 
Agdsia Palli. 

Ahastba Maravaii. 
Aimitbay 
Aiya Pamyaii. 

Aiyar. 

Aiyavari. 

Aiyar. 

Aiyangttr. 

Akali Kuruinloav. 

Akatba. 

Akathan Kudi. 

Akirilu Beitti. 

Akkd .Kuttam. 

Akkali. 

Akkandapadi MaruVa]). 
Akkar. ^ 

Akkarai, 

Akkayagd Sbtti. 

Akkilavdlai Paniar. 
Akorapalaya Setti: * 
Akutdta Heddi.' 

Akkuvar Setti. 

Y #747. tttW.-8/Mj, 1 1870. 


Alaga Kat^’arayan. 
Alagara. 

Alajiri. 

Alambadi. ^ 

A^nattw ll!an. 

Alathur Kfiv. 

Alavan. 

Alavar Mafe-m. 

Allaiivan. 

Alia. 

Alijan Settj 
Alkurumbg 
Allar. 

Alii. 

. Alvar. 

Amadukki | 
Auiantliilklm. 

AinaratLu jurumbar. 
Ainbaya. 

Ambala. 

Ambalakai Adumekkap- 
patta Ocar. 

. Ambalakai n. 

Ambalakai ndan. 
Ambalattii 
Atnbalavdi jai. 

Ambauari Aruvaii. 
Ambattau. 

Ambikarar 
Ambudiaii 
A nibuii.dtti . 

Ambuiiatti Kallar. 
Atubiiraja iajlaii. 
Aniiiiada I ».vida»i. 
Amitlinlav r. 

Ammakadi Pajli. 
Ammakkai, Parayaii. 
Amin ala. 

Amman Ba kili. 
Ammanar '‘eUalan; 
Ammu. 

Aniuthu Tj ayau. 
Amutliiida a Kumma. 
Anadi. 

Amiga Pal] . 

Amukura fc jtti. 

Anar PaJlai , 

Amieur. 

Anath^Linj am. 
Auavathu. 

Andailum i aUan. . t 
Anda. 

Andaroa. 

Andavathral 
Andhra,' 

Andhra Vai(fti»aya. 
Andhraval. 

..//A. 


Andhrnlu. 

Andi. 

Angala Parayan. 
Angamhndi Setti. 
Angamur PaUan. * 
Angapallan. 

Angayan Parayan, 
Angia PuUi: 

Angudi. 

Anibb Kattai Maravan. 
Anisari. 

Ani Telnirgan. 

Anja. 

Anjakdr. 

Anja, * 

Anjulanattu llaraiiya. 
Anjurd PaUau. • 
Anjuvamattn Kalian. 
Anna. ,* 

Annvala Pan'ian. 

Anni PaUan. 

Ansayan. , 

Antlia. 

Antliavamsam. 

Anthisira. 

Anthi vdttuvan. 

usi. 


Antfppa. 

Anuppan, 

Ann Baltkili. 

Anutibra Kshatnya. 
Anva Sakkili. 

Api Bhdnan. 

Appadn Kalian. 
Appidi Kavarai. 
Appu. 

A radial Oddau, 
Awidhya. 

Arakuli Mudali. 
Arakka PuUi. 
Arainmin. 

Arar.dttn Yelldla. 
Arapa Kaviindau. 
Ara. 

Arasa Kavnndan. 
Arasa^kdran. J 
Arasanatta. 
Arasngnli Kavnndan. 
Arasu. 

Aratta Kusumban. 
Arava. 

Aravada Knsumban. 
Arvan. 

^rdgan. 

Ar^akan. 


Anthi yar^n i 
Anthi^athur 
Anula. 


Archakan Aiyangdi. 
Ar^rara. ^ 

Aribattan Acbiiiri. 

Ari. 

Arindur Settk , 
Arinjiir. 

*Ari|)aya Hctti. 

Aripayola Korovan. 
Arivcra Setti. 

Ariviai- Sotti. 
Ariy^kkfittadi. 

Arnattn Vellalaii. 

Ardkia Setti. 

Arpadi. 

Ariilckan. 

Anilpathii. « 

Ai’uppa. 

Arui)pii and Aruppnkaran. 
Anion Pallan. 

Am Sakkili. 

Aniva Setti. t 

Arnvelu. ' 

Arvn. » 

Arvnmba Kattu Vellalan. 
Aryani. 

A -Setti. 

Al-Tlmluvan. 

Arya. 

As^ivan. 

Asafak, 

Asiiri. 

Aalitlia Kollati. 
AKhthantra.' 

AshtasaLsra Brabraain. 
Aslitiia Vadnyan. 

Atchaya. 

Athayu. 

Atbah Reddi 
Athara PaRan. 

A.thi. 

Athiyiivan. 

Attainviikam Setti. 

Attn. • 

AnM Mariitlii. 

Avala. • 

Avalajjrajna Niividan. . 
Avapadiravan. 

Avilu Soili- 
Avinlinga Pallan. 

Aya. 

Ayalni-tbavan Setti. • 

• Ayan, 

Ayanattn Kalian. 
Ayappi^Kanakkau. 
Ayarkattu PandaraV- 
AyaaazLi. 

Ayavarthn Setti. 
Ayirakutta Malachi. 
Aydtibi. 

Azliukku Kdukkiravan. 


Bada. I 
Badaia Jed . 

•Badjlyi. 

Badagar. 

Biiggia. 1 
Bairagi. | * 

Bai Variian| 

Bajani. f 
Ba Kavimdi. 

Bala GndaUn. 

IWldji. j 
Balakiimir Idvian. * 
Bd J akavaraiakkili. 
Bala. : 

Balan KunixKattiya. 
Balegar Sett 
Balija. 

Biilli Vareya 
Ban a. 

Bangi Golla. 
Biinkapnraniiotti. 
Biinniar Sett 
Bantlui Golb. 
Baratbaniithil^allaJi. 
Barathi Nil 'ittan. 
BaHamoltaj. 

B.%sbia. 

Basniar. 

Beltba. 

Belli Heddi. 

Beri. 

Besta. 

Bhakta. 

Bharatar. 

Bliatragiiln. 

Bliuvaisian. 

Birlimachuic. 

Biigain. 

Bdgi. 

B<)i Matha KBan. 
Bokkil avail. 

Bokkiaha. 

Bokkialian. 

Bella. 

Boinbaii Tdti, 
Bomniankala ‘’oddiyar. 
Bonnua .Reddi 
Boudili. 

Bonati. 

Botta Vaimar, 
Bottukutti. 

Bottu Vellalaf. 

Bdvandi. I 

Bdya. j 

Bdyi. I , 

Brabacb araniim . 
Bralimo. 

Bnbu Paray^'. 
Budubuduktii'. 

Budn Halvakki. 
BunRigar. 

Bunt 

Bynas. 


Chakala. 

Chandrakula Rajah. 
Chunnambu Parayan. 
Cochi. 

Colaredas. 

Gonjfevdram Ihandamau- 
dalathar. 

Coorg. 


Daaakayar. 

Dasan. 

Dasa. 

Dasan Setti. 

Dasari. 

Dasi. 

Daya Keravan. 

Desa. 

Dosadi Parayan. 

Desain Setti. 

Desanga Brahmin Nadliva. 
Dosanthri. 

Ddsa. 

Desastha. 

Desigan. 

Deisu Reddi. 

Dcsur. 

Detail). 

Deva. 

Devadiga. 

Devanga Setti. 

Devangulu. 

Devaiigu Sudra. 

Denar Adiyal. 

Devaraja. 

Delia Vaisiyar Setti. 
Devandra. 

Diksliathar. 

Dininar. 

Diiigiri. 

Dobi. 

Doninara. 

Dora. 


Echan. 
Eda. 
Eddan. 
Bdi Ki) 


Edi .Kudiyanavan. 

Edu. 

Ekala Thoddiya Nayakau. 
EkaU. 

Ekambathia Vadugar. 
Ekanda Reddi. 

Ekaiili Thoddiyan. 
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IdaAn. 

Ekila Baku. 

Ekiliyan. 

Ekinattu Eeddi, 

Elai. 

Elaiyandi. 

Elaiyar Oddai*. 

Elam. 

Elama Beddi. 

Elanattii. 

Elangaujittan. 

Elaragai Ariyiir Hotti. 
Elaragi Setti. 

Elavtltlm Kudi Scil.i. 
lilliiUl. 

Eli Makaa. 

Ellabili Raja. 

Kllakapu. 

Ellakar. 

Ella[)|)a Rcddi. 

Elliyar, 

Ellu Viuiiyan. 

Kliinkii H’lioddiyaii. 

Elut.lui Viigaii])U Kam- 
iiiala 'IMiattaii. 

Enudai Ralli. 

Eni.'iraya])irafcti. 

Eiubraiidiri. 

Eiiaiiaiiar. 

Eiiiukukara. 

Ruadi. 

EnakurniJibor. 

Eiial Vidlillan. 

Kiiata 

Enda'ii Vaunsui. 

Engar Betti. 

Enga Vetiuvan. 

Eiii Mugan. 

Eimai A itaj)j»atta.vaTi. 
Eiinaikai’aii. 

Einiaiku Yollalan. 

Eniia Muppaniir. 

Enriai Vauiyaii. 
Eiitballi!i» [dayari. 

Epan. ’ 

Eridaiinaii. 

Era] a Oddaii. 

Eramula Beddi. 
Eramawli. 

Eraranaii. 
l^lra Sakkili. 

Era Shaiuin. 

Eravar. 

Er Golla. 

Eri. 

Erisi Vellalan. 

Erra. 

Erudaraba Idayan. 
Erukalaradu. 

Erumadakkara Wayakan.j 
Eriiraaikiiraii. 

Erumaikara. 

Eruthukd>ra. 


Eruthu ICararai. 

Bnivann^n. 

Ervalu. 

Esa. * 

Esalalan Vfllalan. 
Esili. 

Etha. 

Ethi. 

Ethimari Idayan. 
Etliukida Gfilla. 
EtJiur Kulam. 
Etburazinan. 
Ettalujiiaii Okkili. 
Ettauia Sakiri. 
Ettaii. 

Ettauattu Roddi. 
Ettapatlni Kidain. 
Etti. 

Et.liiitbukaran. 


Gandla. 

Gangadi Gonda. 

Ganika Mndali. 

Garadi. 

G.'i/idu. 

(ioiidapadi .Kavarai. 
Gengadigara. 

Geiiga Reddi. 

( ieiitu. 

Geiitukal Betti. 

Ginala Eriya. 

Giri Gosayi. 

Guavil. 

Gokubi Vellalan. * 

Golla. 

Gdpala. 

G opichanthanam j’atnu ! 
Karaji. 

Gopikiira Veualar. 

(bisayi. 

Gonda. 

"Gonlikani. 

Gotiravar. 

Goviagar. 

Grama Maniam. 

Gramani. 

Giirukkal. 


Hajama. 

Havika Ganika. 
Hdlii Kurnmbar. 
Pluriira Badaga. 
Hasa. 

Hinajathi. ^ 
Holaya. # 
Housi PaUi. 
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Icha.* 

lobanur Boga Agamvi 
diyau. 

Idachi Maravan. 

Ida. 

Idakkaradi Rcaldi. 
Idangai. > 

Idavankan. » 

Idiivatlni Palli. 

Id ay a. 

bla^iin 

Idiga. 

fdi. 

Idiiigai. 

Iduja KaTuma,va,i’. 
Iduvakayal Kalian. 

Ika Gflll'a. 

Ikki Koravan. 

11 a IdayaTi. 

11 ni. 

Tlakkimar Kammalan. 
Ilamagan. 
llatnakan. 
llangadi. • 

Tlathiir. 

llavan Kambala Naikan. 
riavar Kainbalattan. 

1 1 ay atli uku(J^Sotti. 
llija Betti. 

Jlivakai Betti. 

Ibxppa B(!tti. 

[ItiVa. 

•Tluvan. 

ilnvanachi. 

Iluvasan. 

JiimJai. 

Imonav. 
luam Tachan. 
liuinjoJi. * 

Inavar. 
inda Kurilin. 
intlra. 

indravan Betti. 

Ingadi Btstti. 

In’ji. 

Iraja Pdsali. 

Irajati Vellalan. 

Tram Golla. 

Iraiiattii Panikkav. 
Jrandi, j 

jrangatba Vellalan. 
Irankolli Vannan. 
Iranktivinja Vanudn. 
Iravagam. 

Ira Vannan. 

Irayer or Ikayor. 
lyivathi. 
jCiyan. ' 

Iriy$ Vanndn. 
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Irujathi. 

IruJa. 

Inilati Puii’kkan. 

Irulil Paridarain. 
Ininiattaii. • 

lyiitibu 
IruBaliyan. 

IruHon. 

Inithali Kattuirira Kai- 
kalan. 

Inithi 

Irjitlmkkaran. 

Iruvathir V'ollalan 
laukadu V^mian. 
iHaiiattii. 

Isantra. ‘ 

IsaDi'auattu. 
lsan!i[athu Velldlaii. 

Ina I *a ray an. 
isanu Vnlliilau. 

IfiTnara, * 

Tsukkar Kalian. 
fHukkii Nafitar. 
laupfaikkarau. 

Ithakara Kara van. 

1 tliara jiiii V ollalan. 
Itikaiifikkuu. 

Ittan. j 

Ivisliam KauaritUi. 

i 


Jadar. 

•Jaf^anuathan. 

Jafja Sotti. 
Ja^atlmr '''adugar. 
Jainia. 

Jainiar. 
daini. • 

Jakala. 

Jakkulavar. • 
dcliin. 

Jamakalo Audi. 
Jama. * 
Jamaiuigar 
Jamjui, 

Jana. 

Janakar. 

Jnnakurumathi. 

Janam.^ 

Janappaii. 
Janayaga ScttL 
JdntUti Knmmavar. 
Jdndra. 

J angola. 

Jungolar. 

Jangoljga. 

Jangam. 

Jangama. 


Jangamdndi. 

Janga. 

Jnngari. 

.laukudu Kavbrai. 
Jasathur. 

Jatipillai. 

Jattn. 

Jayananthi. 

Jclar. 

Jens Kolln Kambnlam. 
Jotti. 

JoyaBakthi. 

Jikkari. 

Jinakathan. 

Jinuthar Paran. 
Jithumaii. 

Joda Vollalan. 

Jogi. 

Josiyiir. 

J othinagarain V ani v ar. 


Kabbinatlia Kolasa Ma- 
driva. 

Kapiha Ka\ uiidnn. 

Kombli Kiinunlian. 
Kacliavan Sndra. 

Kaclii. 

Kudahudar. 

Ka<lalai Solti. 

Kadauthai. 

Kada Addaii. 

Kadar. 

Kadasalkaran. 

Kadaya. 

Kadayil Snmiauibii \'ir- 
kivavaii. 

Kadaya. 

Kaili Karanani 
Kndiminai Kuiiimba. 
Kailukkar. 

Kaduvolli Karavan. 
Kagapulli. 

Kallai’vali Mara van. 
Kagimala Pai’ayan. 

Ka Idayaii. 

Kaikari. 

Kaikatliu K-uri. 

Kaikalli. 

Kaikattn Sotti. 

Kaikola. 

Kaiknnda Sliauan. * 
Kaikiirnvan. 

Kailasi. 

Kaimmadikan. 

Kain Jadi. 

Kaipar Vadngan. 

Eaisa Sakkili. 

Eaithaja Y(j}lala. 

Kai Vellala. 


- Ill 

Kajiila Balija. 
Kakauakknn. 

Kakar. 

Kakatti Idayaii, 

Ka Ka. 

Ka Kara. 

Kdkila Brahraana. 
Kukida. 

Kaburi.' 

Kalai. 

Kala Kavarai. 
Kalakkaltu. 

Kalai. 

Kalandi. 

Kalungara Slidnar. 
Kalankiilar. 

Kalaii Sotti 

Kala])adayacln. 

Kalatbai. 

Kalai hnr Vollala. 

Kiilavalaryaii. 

KalavoUalan. 

Kalayalaiii 

Kaliiyal Viohar. 

Kala^anain. 

Ka\d liliatrazulii. 
Kalidas. 

Kal Idayau. 

Kalikkur. 

Kalinga. 

Kulu.garaya Miulali, 
Kahngiirayan. 

Kavi Kaja. 

Kalitliai Valayan. 
Kali,> a. 

Kaliyar. 

Kalkoilaii, 

Kalkaltu. 

Kalkiitta Nattan. 
Kalkaravau. 

KalJa. 

Kalian. 

Kallatlui Para van. 
Kal. 

Kalli. 

Kalliyana Vanuan. 
Kalloda Kurumbar. 
Kalloddan. 

Kallukiu'n. • 

Kalluli. 

Kuloddan Telnngu. 
Kalpadi Idayaii. 
Kaltacba Kammulau. 
Kaltiichaii. 

KoJnsi Vndugan. 
Kaluthai Pnttan. 
Kalvadi Kavari. 

Kama Devi. 

Kama Sonia r. 
Kamasaka Br ihmin. 
Kambadi Okinli. 
Kambala gulla. 
Kambalakar Naikkan. 


■■ ■ 'n---' - ■ ' - " 

\ambaltim. 

Kambandiar. 

Kambathil adagiravan. 
Kambatbukara Setti. 
Kambidayar. 

Kambi Katta Vadugar. 
Kambili. 

Kamila Pandaram. 
Kamraa. * " ' 

Kammakatti Maratti. 
Kammakotti Reddi. 
Kammala. 

Kammalan. 

Kammar Idayan. 
Kammara. 

Kamtnavar. 

Kammadu. 

Kamj)aimdo Soligini. 
Kampauatha. 
Kam])iinandik u1 au . 
Kampanada Si va. chara 
Taaaballa. 

Kampathi. 

Karri sala. 

Kainsalavar. 

Kan a. 

Kauakkan. 

Kan a k kaiiattu S h jit i ar . 
Kanakka Idayan. 
Kaniithnrai Vellalan. 
Kaiiana Ibilija. 

Kanayani kinam Mara- 
van. 

Kanayavar Nayaniir. 
Kaadalathai. 

Kan(la.mari8i Nadas. 
Kandauibala Mndali. 
Kaiidaynn. 

Kandi. 

Kandiya Vadngari. 

Kaiiga. 

Kangadikar. 

Kangadiya. 

Kan gar. j 

KarigaaScar Okkili. 
Kangathan. 

Kaugudi Okkili. 

Kangu Shanan. 

Kaui. • 

Kaniga. 

Kanikolai Pallan. 
Kannada. 

Kaniyakaran. 

Kaniyala. 

Kdniyalar. 

Kdniydl. 

Kaniyar. 

Kanjian. 

Kanii Setti. 

Kauku))u. 

Kannada. 

Kanna. 

Kannan. 


Kanni Setti. , 

Kanni Katti Idayan. 
Kanpigan Setti. 
Kanthadi. 

Kantharaf. 

Kantba Reddi. 

Kantliayathikam. 

Kapa. 

Kapadi Shanan. 
Kapila. 

Kapiliau. 

Kapinarar. 
Kajipakkarun. 
Kappikkara Tellalar. 
Kajiyiilinattn Vollalar. 
Kjipu. 

Kapula. 

Karakan Kanniyan. 
Kai’akattan. 

Kara. 

Karakattii Idayan. 
Karaikar. 

Karaikattu. 

Karvnthn VolMiar. 
Karayau. 

Karayara Vollala. 
Karak lunikki MaraAniii. 
Kara I a. 

Karalan. 

Kara la. Vollala. 
Karamani. 

Karainanattu Kalian. 
Karannitti Pnlayan. 
Kararaaravan. 

Karala. 

Karappikkaran. 

Karar Vollaln. 
Karatalu VelWlan. 
Karatha Valaya. 
Karatbi. 
Karathnlkavan. 
Kai'atlmrai. 

Karayula Kavnndan. 

^ Karayar Mudali. 

• Karaya. 

Kar. ' 

Karean. 

K a rikkal 1 dayan. 
Karikkal Volhilan. 
Kavi. 

Karima Setti. 
Karinattu Kalian. 
Karikkan Vellalan 
Karjsithi Okkili. 
Karktfra Kavarai. 
Karkar. 

Karkatha. 

Khrkattu. 

Karkuruchi Maravan. 
Karma Reddi. 

Kama Oolla. 

Kamam. , * 
Kdmikar. 
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Karosk. 

Karpura Sottir 
KaUir. 

Kartbii Vollalar. 
Kafnguva Kammavar. 
Karahamattai. « m 
Karnkkampadi Slninrin. 
Karuka Valayan. 

Karu. 

Karuligar. 

Karumalakar. • 
Karnman. • 

Kaj'umanar Kuthal. 
Karumar Kammalan. 
Karumba Kurumbau. 
Kfirnnibaratlian. 

K arum bar. 

Karum. 

Karvipcra Sawrni Kondb. 
Kari^iurathn Valayiin. 
Karusamar. 

Kariitba. 

Karva Kapilian. 
Karuvela Setti. 
Karyalan. 

K aaabo. 

Kasap Karan, 

Kasa. • 

Kasnyakkaran. 

Kasaya Marittti. 
Kasayan, 

Ka«a Mudaii Vollala. 
Kaalanikan. 

Kashiar Solti. 

Ka.y'i. 

Kasikkadai Setti. 
KaBuk.'ira. 

Kasnkar Vollala. 

Kasu. 

Kasuvai). 

Kachirayan. 

I\ cttlia.! . 

KatfiambaW^i Setti. , 
Katlia Udayan. 
Katbaydifgab Navidau. 
Kathikkaran. 

Kutlii Kabavaram. 
Katbikkodan. * 

Kathri 'fape Mater. 
Kattukulhi. 

Kathu V alarkiranaii. 
Katbu ValarLira Kusav 
Kattahai’ Varayan. 
Kattakkar. , 
Kattakottai Kuravan. 
Kattalai Kattu VelJalai 
. Kattana. Setti. 

Kattanai Vetti Setti. 
Katta Oallan. 

Kattar Siviar. 

Eattathur Kavarai. 
*Katti Kot*^’ 

Kattian. 



Kattiigiu’u Oddaii. 

Kattn. 

KattukiD’H Sotti. 

Katta Kura van. 
Kattakuthi. 

K-itvadiJgar. 

Kavakur. 

Kavalkaran. 

IvaviiJali. 

Ka.vMa Ma,ra.iiar. 

K aval ait. 

Kaji'aliaii. 

Kaval Lidayan. 

Kavali Kavimclaii. 

Kaval Karakallati. 

K avanur. 

Kavaua Setli. 

Kavaiido. 

.Kavarii Vaisia. 

Kavau. ^ 

Kavannan. 

Kavarni. 

Kaviuidau. ‘ 

Kaviirava Naikkan. 
Kavuro. 

Kayadi Kamhalam. 
Ka^’iidii I’ovu. 

Kayakkal '^roddiiin. 
Kaykkannna. 

Kayakkur Audi. 
KayuTnatlm. 

Kayav. , 

Kay an I . 

Kayai.i. 

Kayathii. 

Kayati. 

Kfivaa. 

Ka Vcdlalai-. 

Kaveri|);«t»ain Setti. 
Kavinatui Kalian. 
Kavinavmi. 

KaviBauiiin. 

Kaviyur Idu'Air. 

Kri\nili. 

Kaval Idavar. 

Kliv iiiidan . 

Kolakari VclliUar. 

Kclasi. • 

Kvniha IVxli. 

Kcadikotti Sutii. 

•Knuga I’arayan. 

Kenitlia Poigathi Kanarai 
Sidckan. 

Konlhana)’ Sotti. , 
Keufcikoi'iai Reddi. 

Kcrai Shamir. 

Kesfiri. 

Keaetti. 

Kosha Patidarain. 

Kovalai Padi 
Khabul. 

Khaiidilii. 

Kidaxiai Koravar. 


Kilasimai Kalian. 
Kilakathi Kaikala. 
Kilakatti Kalian. 
Kilakattn 1‘nrayu. 

K I lanattu Again ndi an . 
Kllnattn Kallail. 

Kllur. 

Kilasakkar. 

Kilawar. 

Kilavar Toddia l^aikaii. 
Kllgalhi f*araya. 

Kilkan Tdayar. 

Kilkaiin Kalian. 

KilkaUu Sliamln. 

Killai Valaiulian. 

Killar. 

Kilnattn. 

Kilvadugar. 

Kingira Ok kill. 

Kiraikkaru Kalian. 
Ki'raikkaran. 

Kiraikkara Okkili. 
Kirakkattu V'ellala, 
Kirama Tlialayari Kora- 
van. 

Kiran. 

Kira Songunllm Miidali. 
Kirayanilnir Sotti. 
Kiriokkili. 

Kirthira I’arayan. 

K irnthalaikatti Maravan. 
Kithn Sotti. 

Ko. 

Koba. 

Kobi'u. 

Kobul. 

Ktichihar. 

Koda. 

K od a ga th ar K am i n a v a r . 
Kodai V'^cllala. 

Kodak a I’aravun. 

K ddiilikkai-a Mara vai i . 

K dda Ibkkara Pandaram. 
Kdduli Pallan. 

Kodaimsi. 

Kodangi. 

K odapatbi Agjiinadian. 
Kodayaiiattu Vullala. 

K oday nr Agai n udian . 
Kodia. 

Kodiki Totldian. 

Kodikkil Ikarari. 

Kodikkal Miidali Shbthi- 
karan. 

Kodikkaran. * 

Kodikkara Parayan. 
Kodikkatti Pillamiar. 
Kodikkatti. 

Kodi. 

Kodilu Audi. 

Kodinar Idayan. 
Kodiuiud^i yollala. 
Kodinattukdttai. 


Kodu. • 

Kodukkaran. 

Kodikka Volldla. 
Kodnniauanar Pallan. 
K odnn jl K ainhalathan . 
Konganattu Brahman. 
Kongarayunda iJdsau. 
Koja, 

KokaT'Vollalu. 
Kokainhalain. 
Kokammalan. 
Kokathiri Maravan. 
Koka Vellalan. 

Kokki Maravan. 
Kokkal Kallar. 
Kokkiila Sotti. 

Kokkal var Kandialain. 
Kokkidayar. 

Kokki katti. 

Kokkoral (lollan. 
Ko-kongam. 

K(.>kiidi Vadugar. 
Ko-kusanan. 
Koladikkarai Kollan, 
Kola. 

Kolaikarau. 

Koli. 

Koliamlttn Itoddi. 
Kolia. 

Koligun. 

Kolkoranan. 

Kolia. 

Kollai. 

Kollan. 

Kollathukarun. 
Kollathu Sotti. 
Kollavam Vauiian. 
Kolli. 

Kolliyagar. 

Kolhi. 

Kolnuttu V'^iapari. 

I Juiloihuu. 

Kolnkara Karayan. 
Kolnna. V'ollalan.y 
K<»inugal Veil ala iw 
Koinakoiiain. 
Ko-Malagali. 

Koinalla. 

Koinanundi. • 

Komati. 

Koinaran. 

Koirixila Vellalan. 
Komnpura Sakkili. 
Komntlm Mudali. 
Kombana. 

KonibAvkolla Vellalan. 
Kombwkara Kavarai. 
Koinbwkkaran. 

Koma Goihin. 

Kona Kollnii. 

Kouan. 

Kouathu Vellalan. 
Kuudai. 
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^oiidalskar. 

Konda, ■ 

■Kondalan. 

Koudalian. 
Koridappiauadu. 
Koudayawkottai Setti. 
Kondayan. 

Kondi. 

Kotidu. 

Koiiga. 

-Kongan. 

Kongatiandi. 

Konganilttu. 

Kongana. 

Kongani. 

Kongari Vaniian. 
Kongidu Nayakau. 
Kongidi Okkilear. 

Konia. 

Kouigar Kaniar. 

Konikara Setti. 
Konineikiraacliaijyu Setti. 
Koni. 

Kongi Oddaii. 

Koiitdiala Vollala. 

Kontlm Ainii. 

Komi Scgaraii. 

Koravax). 

K ora. 

KopupuHiU'i. 

Kotlm-Sitti. 

Koradi. 

Korakai VelkUaxi. 

Koi-ama. 

Koraujittu. 

Koi’aii Vellalaii. 
Korasakkaran. 

Korasa f’ai'ayaii. 

Korathi I’adi Kalian. 

Kora tlia Eoddi. 

Koriclii SJiaiian. 

Korika Konga Setti. 

Kovi Kcirisi. 

Kortlii I’adar. 

Kox’uka4lii Idayan. 

Kor Telnnga Setti. 

Kox'li Kallax'. 

Kosakosa Vollalaii. 
Kosakysa Kollun. 

Kosali. 

K onaij ga tti Veil ala tj . 
Kosangi. 

Kosa Vellalaix. 

Kosetti. 

Keshara Setti. 

KosUath Kannadi'aii. 
Kosayiharaii. 

Kosi. 

Kosivagi. 

Kosmirmi. 

Kosuna Jathi. 

Kottai Sotti. 

Kotar. 


Kotha. 

Kothalian Maharashtrulu. 
Kothan. 

Kothaxiga. 

Kothaiikatliaya. 
Kotbanar^al. * 

Kothukollan. 

Kotliu Setti. 

Kotla. 

Kottali Max avail. 
Kottalaxn.. 

Kottaixiaixukotta Maravan. 
Kottaru Palli. 

Kottiya Sakkili, 

Kottaly Vellalaii. 
Kottaxiutliu Againudiyai), 
Kotta. 

Kotti. 

Kottuiribadi Vadxigaxi. 
Kitttii. 

Kottiii*. 

KoviJ. 

Kovul Oddaxi. 

Kevaiiria Vellalaii. 
Kovuriiiaii. 

Kovaladi Vadugaii. 

Kovi liar. 

Koviar. 

K oviir. 

Koya. 

Koyilon. 

Koyilia Kavnrulaxi. 

K oyilxi Vadiigai'. 

Koyi Pakku Vellalaii. 
Koiiiiiiiatia Jlajaputhraii. 
Kohatriyaii. 

Kohatria. • 

Kolifinaragaii. 

Kxiclialavaii. 

Iviichava.ru. 

Kiiclii Dasi. 

Kiiclni l‘jillai. 

Kuda Dafiari. 

Kiidai, 

• Kiidakxuluppar. 
j Kiidakniai'avaii. 

I Kudar. 

K iidarakkarau. 

Kiidara Toddian. 

Kiidi. 

Kiuliaii. 

K udikal. 
j Kudikullaii. 

Kudikara Tamil Vaniiaii. 
Kudil«xtti Vellalar. 
Kxidikattu Parayar. 
Kiidikodi Satiiixi. «t 
Kudikiirii Vaxiifiii. 
Kndilaiiattu Kallau. 
Kudxmagan. 

Kudimi Parayaxi. 

Kxidivar. , * 

Kiidiva Kolar. 

A 4 


Kudivara Setti, 

Kudiydix. 

.Kiidiydnavari. 

Kix dukurumbar. 

Kudumbi. 

Kudum Palli. 

Kudiivai Kuiminban. ^ 
Kugu Vellalaii. 

Kiijalatlii IQaikka. 

ICujili. 

Kiikkaniir. ^ 

XCxila DiLaari. 

Kixlaga Vaixniaii. * 
Kxilajxitlii Toddian, 
Kiilkudi Idayan. 

K«1 h 1 Biilija. 

Kulala. 

Kulayaii. 

Kiilani Kxisanactx. 

K ulaiu aiigalaNattaK allar. 
Knlabekliaran. 

Kuliisekara Udiiyar. 
Kulashi. • 
Kulasckhara Kshatniyaii. 
Kixlatlmr Maravaii. 
Kulatlmr Painyan. 
Kulikara Katlian. 

Kixlitha 'Roddi. 
Kiilithivaiiaiii. 

Kiilla I'larikriraii. 
Kiillavaxi. 

Kiilliniji. 

Kiilnatiian j?allan. 

Kiilaii Kottan. 

Kultivan. 

Kill Villiyar. 

Kuliri Kolar Yadugax*. 
Kumagai. 

Knmaravax’. 

Kuinmara. 

.Kixmatti Zadavaii. 
Knmbalar. 

Karakatti Vfillalar. 
Katuliila Nathan. 

Kumiii Dasari. 

Kurni. 

Kam Pallar. 

Kuxioliiliyan. • 
Kmidara Maravan. 
Knndiar. 

Kandra Manika. 
Kiinguniakaran. 

Kuni Idayan. 

Kxxnuia (ikkili. 

Kxuiivar Idayar. 

Kunjala. 

Kunjai*atbn Pallar. 
Kunnigai'. 

Kiinjakutbu Kurunibar. 
Kunnavar. 

Kuiini Yadxxgan. 

•tCunthal Katti Idayan. 
i Kiirli*avan KottaiMaravan. 
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Kiinru Vellalar. 
Kunthairia Mudali. 
Klintlijadn Hctti, 

KumJita Sudra. 

Kiiuti Vadugar. 

Kiipjat- 
Kusara Dasi. 

Kiilaui Vannia. 
Kurumlmthai). 

Kuihludi Toddiyaii. 

KiU’a. ‘ 

Kiyailialiar ('» urukkal. 
Kurusa Sakkili. 

K uravida Tlieni inalaku 
Kiiravan. 

Kii-Huddi. 

Kuriku Padathau. 
Kurikkiiiitbai. 

Kuriiija I’aiidaraiu. 
Kiiriiii. 

Kunimi. 

Kurrivai" KaTribalan. 
Kurrivar T<i(ldian. 

Kama Kura, van. 
Kuruvaudi. 

Kuril bar. 

Kurnilaii. 

Kurakushtam. „ 

Kurakali Vollalar. 
Kurukkul Vt-fttuvau. 

K uruj). 

Kuril] lava Setti. 
KuruKaktlii. 

Kuril. 

Kurignlla. 

Kunimbaii. 

Kurumalatliau. 

Knvuiiiha. 

K uniiuam. 

Kuniiiibar. 

Kuruuutlii. 

Kiiruiiga. 

KuriiMi. 

Kiii'imdiati. 

Kunuiibandliaii. 

Kusavai'. 

Kusa. 

Kitshu l^^airagi Paudaram. 
K uaini. 

Kutliiidi. 

Kutlia. 

Kuthauara. 

Kutlii. 

Kuril vi., 

Kuruyikara Maralii. 
Kunivikara K uvuinbau. 
Kuruvik Karan. 

Kuruvi Koravau. 

Kusa. 

Kusala Kainluavar. 
Kuwilatliu Ai^di. 

Kusiaiu. 

Kusanga Brahma. 


Kusavan. 

Kusavar, 

Kuthiar Toncari Oddan 
Setti. 

Kuthii* Vadugar. 
Kuthukal Vadiigan. 
Kuthumbi Kavandau. 
Kuti-athiyar Vollalar. 
Kuttayar. 

Kiithathi Koravau. 

Kutti. 

K ultiya Maravau. ■ 
Kuttu Kanakkar. 
Kuttuna. 

Kuvadai Okkili. 

Kuvali Vauiau. 

Kuvandi Sedan. 

Kuvayau Kainbalam. 
Kuvitluirai Vellalar. 
Kuyavaii. 

K uyava. 

Kuyar Oddaii. 

Kuzlianadii Miulali. 
Kuzliayan J'ara Vauuau. 
Ku. 


I iiuda. 

Ladakk i lladoi Savaiigaii . 

liiMlan. 

had ay a. 

Labi. 

L^lbagl. 

Lama. 

Lamaku va N jiHUvan. 
Larabadi. 

Landar. 

LaHa. 

Lai liviri. 

TjO, V'annaii. 

Lavitti Kura van. 

Lovadii Oddaii. 

Liuga. 

Liugadlmri. 

iiingnmkatt.i. 

Loga.. 

Lotbu Vintbirar. 

Lutobu. 


Ma. 

Macha Sembadavan. 
Macliilia. 
MadadakapL 
Madanamfetjiai Soiti. 
Mada Salian. 


Madathaohi. • ^ 

Madathipathi. 

Madattandi. 

Madavai’am. 

Madava. 

Madbva. 

Madiga. 

Madu. 

MagaliiJf. 

Magamaya Karalar. 
Magaiu Baliyan. 
Magantliau. 

Magaratha Gurukkal. 
Alagaraya Setti. 

Magathi Koravau. 
Maliama Saliar. 

Mahanibal Vellalan. • 
Mabamayi. 

Maharastra. 

Maliareddi Kudiyan. 
Maliosuaral. 

Maitliola. 

Maithu Va Tin. 

Maiyal Badagar. 

Makadi uthvam. 

A'lakii Madi Ibirayan. 
Mala. 

Malabar. 

Malai. 

Malaikau Eugira Polavaii. 
Mabijar Sorujiptliakkira- 
vaii. 

Malamau Oddaii. 

Malasar. 

Malattu Panvaratii. 
MaJatliur Kaikalaii. 
Malayan. 

Malayauarclii. 

Malay audi. 

Malorava. 

Maliakar Sotti. 

Maligai Sotti Vaisiar. 
Mali. 

Malikkar Eugira IJrali. 

* MalJugura Sotti. # 
Malitbar. 
iMalla. 

Mallaga Jetti. 

Maluvar. 

Mamavar. 

Maiuaiigan Sakkili. 
Mamial Oddau. 
Maminivau. 

Mainisam Thinum Vella- 
lan. 

Manalkattu Vellalan. 
Manam Keddi. 
Mananikkarr 
Manappakam. 

Mana Biga. 

Manavard)^ an. 

Manathi, 

Ma-Ndvidan. 


0 


• 

Mandnia IVTiidali. 
Mandalam Helti. 

Maiuii Kuril van. 

Mandir. 

MangakHttn Setti. 
]\lniignla. 

Maugalapputliiii Snili. 
Mauganatln Palli. ^ . 

Mnniakkurati. 
Maniakkara. 

Man. 

Maiiignr. 

Manikka Vollalim 
Munikka Srtti. 

Mamyal. 

Mamyandi. 

Miuigakur. 

Mil 11 jak aril 

Manjakolia. 

Manjakiippinn. 

Maujamaliu Audi 

Maiijapuratlii 

Manjaputi. 

Manjiijiutlinr. 

Manja. 

Maiijarkatli Ida van. 
Manjatliiir Sett). 
Ma^lja^a(la Ida_>ai>- 

ManjavapuiMtIiii Soiti 
l\laiijaydlir Sctl i 
Mankoiidan Kalian. 
Miuikundi. 

Maniijandu. 
iVliinnadu Si'tti. 

Manual Pnravan 
Mannakar l^^^i^^alJ. 
IVlanJiakiira\ an 
Maniu'diippavan. 
Maimudayiui. 

Maiimir Vauiiau 

Maunudiyan 

iMaupiindani. 

Mantliai. 

Miintha Vnlainlian 
Maiitliira> 

Manthadi. 

Maiiii. 

ManiiiuatJi Palli. 

Ma-l'arayan 

Miiplai. 

M aratti. 

Alaraga 1 dlai. 

Mimiilliar. 

Mariikallan. 

Marakayaii. 
Marak('lasi(l>a\\ 
Marakkalakottu I’ainba • 
karan. 

Marakkula Yolla Zham. 
Marakkudi^an. 

M arakkuravan. 
MaramkaUu Vcllalan. 
Marainkotta Shanan. 


MaranlJiaraa Truvaii. 

Alara. 

AlainKi) Kapil. 

Mai lisa. 

MariiMiasawa. , 

Marathayi Audii Kiiruiu* 

Atariitta. 

Maratii. 

Alaravnlai Kanmalan. 
Maravau. 

Marvadi. 

Aiaraviin. 

Maravarallii. 

M aravaraya. 

Maravaraya Kaviindaii. 
Alarava Vala.van. 

Mara viUlii l‘arayaii. 
Mai'ayakai.i Solti 
M arga. 

Manainnian I'l'isari. 
jM aruiTiniiakkaraii 
Mima Sotli. 

Maridayau. 

Mavikkal Kanuiialan 
Alaritlin Vauiian. 
Alarkandaiii 
Mavirialathii. 

Alariilia 

MarnininiMiniii Kavarai 
Maviiiuanalbi VadiijMii. 

Alai aid III! Kaikuin Mii> 
dah 

Man I ill a 
iManiiliii\iu‘ln 
ManitluiMi Vanniui ^ 
Alanivai.i Sotli. 

Marvaki Sotli. 

A1 arasakajiii 
Al asa I . 

Masali van 

Masaiiguiiallu Kalian 
AlaHiirai Koilai Kalian. 
.Miihika Alalayuluii 
Alatlialu Viiniaii 
Alathamaii. 

Alatliar Vollala Sotti 
Alatlia Siitlinn. 

Mathatlii Kavarai. 

Alat/lii. 

Alatlnvaii. 

Alatlnirai. 

Alatliu SoKi. 

Ala I raja. ^ 

Mailiunar 

Alalia vorkal. * 

AliilUi. 

Alattnkkiiru Idayan. 

AJinali. 

Alavaiukldiiii. 

Alava VoUalari. , 

Alavilian. • 

Alavaiuladi Alaravaii. 

li 


Alavandddau Hofcti. 
Mayakoinati Kiillan., 
AJayaiidi. 


Afddakar. 

Afoda, 

Medarii. 

Mcdariiunn. 

Alcdaga Nayakan 
Alodckava Kiiran. 
Aloivania Sidti. 
A1('ladav<igi Tlidvan 
Mojavarayiui. 

Midakkilra. 

Alclakkattii. 

Alidatii. 

Alolatlii Kalian. 
AJollliiilai Anilaittan 
Al'skaral Vollalan. 
Mobaku Hraliagliarau.iin 
Aldlnr Vannian. 
Alonatln. 

Mdrkiittam. 

Alorukii Idayan. 
Mosangadu Kalian 
Mos.ir. • 

M(‘Hara va. 

AJl'^tlli^. 

Alottnv an. 

Movau I’oti. • 

Alula Kiir.ivan. 

Alikivi Kanakkun. 

M inkarim. 

Alinkara Vadiigar. 
Minka Parayan. 

Mm 

Ahrthatlii Kavarai. 

Aid Ilia V'alayan. 

Moolii. 

Alochiyar. 

Aloilaviln di ^olliilan.* 
AlodavaniacliJ. 

Alddikiir. 

Al bgal. 

Aldgauam I’altu. 
Aloganailiiri Ib'dui. 
Alogaspaiayan. 

Alokka SukkiJi 
Moknvan. 

Alolakkarim. 

Molakkurn Sakkili. 
Mclatkur Alosa Volla'lan 
Alolatliabliu Vidlalan. 
Mnlla. 

Almida. 

Alotidi, 

Moradnn. 

Moraganatlii Solti, 
^ornppanailii Kalian. 
Morujta. 

Morasakkili. . 


Alay^. 

Maym inaignan 
Mas'ilmvaraya K 


1 > 747 . 
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Morassili. 

M orasan. 

MoTafiakkaran, 

M6ri8a VellaUin. 

Morkari. 

Mfri'nlu Shdnaii. 

Mosai Sakkili. 

Mosakudi. 

Mosthav. 

Mothanthalai jarigaina 
V tdlaian. 

Mo4ba Variniui. 

Motbi Ht'ddj. 

Motta. 

Mnzlii iJOvaTi. 

IVIozlii Dovaii Ndkkan. 

M r u gai 1 daga tl ira Hozh i an . 

M (lehi yar. 

ftludali. 

Miidali V('llai)j(}tti. 
Miidavan. 

Mudaviiridi. 

Mndnkar. 

Mngalur. 

Muga V elama. 
Mn-Kunakku. 

Mukkana. 

Mukkaaiar. 

Miikkar Nambinar. 
Mukkatlu. 

Mukkattnvan. 

Mukka. 

Mukkiyan. 

Mukku lleddi. 

Muku. 

Mulai I’arakan. 

^Mulaki. 

Mulakumari Sotti. 
Mulatlioli Knravan. 

Mnla Vannan. 

Mnllakottai Kalian. 

Mnlli Kimimban. 

MuiKiina V(dlalan. 

Mnnatbi Golla Idayati. 
Mnndi. 

Pfliinga G-olla. 

JVl iiugai^Vadugar. 

Man gal Kuravan. 
iVIntiganaltii Parayan. 
Miiiigani. 

• Mungai'ijan. 

Mungil Vottai Karaknra- 
van. 

Muni. 

Minima’ll Vcttu Kaimna- 
lan. 

Munrcddi Sntti. 

Miinthi Knravan. 

M I in. 

Mi'nipa. 

Mnppau. 

Mnrakkal Reddi. 

Mura Sakkili. 


Mnrasa. 

Mu ray i. 

Muruclii Njitlan- 
Muriki. 

Murthi Vanian., 

Murukum Brahmin. 
Murninban. 

M urn van. 

Musa Kaminsila Kamrai. 

M il saga Paniga. 
Musakuniana. 

Mnsnkn Balija. 

Muibal. 

Miithali Agamudayan. 
Mutliari Maravatlii. 
Muthatbi Sclaram. 

Mntbi. 

Mutbirian. 

Miitbiria. 

M uthn. 

M iithnria. 

M utlinkara. 

Mnthukaya Vishnu. 
Mutlmkuri Vclkan. 

M I ithnnia JVi an jan I day an . 
Miitliumadi Balija. 
Mnthnmanai Vellalan. 
Matbnraa lleddi. 
Mutlinudu Kavanii. 
Mnthurajn Naidu. 
Mutliuraja Vaimian. 
Muttaikkaran. 
iMiivana Sakkili. 
Mnzbnvar Trular. 


Nada Kalian. 
jSladakathu. 

Kadsir. 

Nadan. 

Nadarkn Sotti. 
Nadar Miippan. 
Niklavi. 

Nader Okkili. 

Nadi Kalian. 

Nadodi Pnlayan. 
Nadu. 

Nadinnalam Sotti. 
Naduiiiaii Setti. 
Nadmnaiidala. 
Naduiuandalam. * 
Nadimiandala Hotti. 
Nadupiuian Setti. 
Naduvan. 

Naga Audi. 
Nagapasa. 

N again Setti Tamil. 
Nagaraja. * 

Nagara. 



Nagaralu. • 

Nagaram. 

Nagarathii. 

Nagasan. 
NagasarakkAran. 
Nagas^i Setti. 
Nagasivar. 

Nagatha Lingadhari. 
Nagattan. 

Nagn Thattsiii. 

Naidu. 

Naikan. 

Naikkar. 

Naikkan. 

Naikan. 

Naik Milk. 

Naikutti Setti. 

Naja Nalla Jathi. 

Nakaraman. 

Nakarattan. 

Nakkola. 

NakOdn Palli. 

Nakuthi Vellalan. 
Nalayamrir. 

Naln K'lt.tnr Kallar. 

Kaliingarayav. 

Namadeva. 

Namadhari. 

Namatbi Mardtti. 
Nambiadi andi. 
Narabnri. 

Namrnavar. 

Nammayam Palli. 
Nauadi Vellalan. 
Nanaya Kshatria. 

N andaniandala Raja. 
Nandar Kamtan. 

N andiinandalam. 

Nandi Pandariim. 
Nangadu Setti. 
Nangainathn Setti. 
Naiigaralu. 

Naiiiar Setti. 

Nanja Setti. 

Nnngudia Vellakiu. 
Nankotta Kalian. 
Nanmari Okkili. 

N aniiiyar. 

NaraOolla. *■ 

N aTilA'anapni’am Setti . 
Nardiar. 

Narigar. 

Narikara Kariinan. 
Navikkali Kailani. 
Narrikkuravau. 
Navmftyakka Parayan. 
Narratbutliandi Setti. 
Nasidckiliar. 

Nasappn. 

Nasappu Agamudajan. 
Nasathu Setti. 
Na-Setti. 

Nasuadar. 
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Nafliri. • 

N asiiva KaminsJau. 
Nasnvan. 

Nasuva. 
iNTataka Sotti. 

Nathamar. 

Natliamathi. 

Natha. 

Nattai Mudati. ^ 
Nattainai Oddan. 
Nuttainan. 

Nattaniamithi Vellalar. 
Nattaniandi. 

Nattainan. 

Nattii. 

Natiambadi. 

J5^attain. 

Nattan. 

Nattar. 

Nattikal. 

N attayar. 

Nattndai 8oiiti. 

Niitta. 

Nilttnkkara Kaikalaii. 
Nattiipui-am. 

Js atfcuva K uttadi. 
Nattiivaji. 

atuvaiitya. Melakkaraii . 
IV’attiivaii. 

Ts avajcapui'ain II ppiliyati. 
Navalkara Vollalar. 

N ava])andam Soigiravaii. 
N a- V ollalar. 

Navida. • 

Navidan. 

Navimani. 

Nayadi. 

Nayagatliii Slianan. 

Nay a. 

Njiyanan. 

Nayai’. 

Nayarar. 

Nedugui'. 

Ncikar. 

Nolai. ^ 

Ncllai. 

Nopala Sotti. 

Nori j)omban. 

Nesavukk avail. 
Noaaviikkara Parayov.- 
Nosavu. 

Nettakkaraii. 

Nottiraivar Thoddiyaii. 
Nevada Sotti. 
Noygiravari. 

Nichan. 

Nicliapallan. 

Nichavannan. 

Nila. 

Nilathore. 

Nilatbu Udaujan. 

Nil oddar. 

Nilum. 


NiiriitLiikai’i. . 
Nippidakkaran* 

Nir. 

Nirnniga. 

Nij'pnsi. 

Nirinuliigiravaii. 
Nirniiizhugira Vellalar. 
Niyogi. 

Nocliippa. 

Nodaipada Vellalar. 

N oduvan. 

Nrikka. 

Ndkkaii. 

Nolayandi. 

Nolla. 

Noiidravar. 

Ndttakkara Vellalar. 
Nular Jatbi Kapu. 
Niilkara Setti. 

Nnl Yedukkiru Sotti. 

. Niuitbi Vellalar. 
Nnrmjar. 

Niirkiravaii. 


Ocba. 

Ocliaii. 

(Jci-Kamnialan. 

6dai-Sluiiia.ii. 

/ 

Odakkaraii. 

Oda Nanuvan. 

Odavar. 

Oddu. 

Odakara Vadiigaii. 
Oddan. 

Odimi. 

Offirria. 

Ogachamli. 

Ogalavan Tliattaii. 

Oga Palli. 

Oglimaii. 

Okan. 

Oka Pallan. 

Okkili. 

Olai. 

Olaiyaii. 

Olakkapidaniin Setti. 

Oli. 

Ollain Palli. 

Olniga Jaimppan. 
Oniathii. 

Ornburavaii. 

Ondakhdi Vanniyan. 
Ondaritban. 

Ouda Vdniyaii. ' 
Ondorathu Vaniyan. 
Ondi. 

Oudipiru Vaniyan. 
Ondipnli. 

Ondirukka Kivinbalathan. 
1 Ondiiikkdr. 
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Ongalan. 

OniKunmiban. 

Onru. • 

Oppalu Setti. , 

Oppanaikkara Vadugan. 
Oppanikkai'an. ^ 

Oppanikkaraii KavudU' 
vaina. 

Oraknda Roddi. 

Oraniubi Vadugan 
Orutbau. « 

Orya. 

Osatlii. 

Osotti. 

Otajati • 

Otliarava. 

Otliaaauga Pulavan. 
Otliava Vollalar. 
Otbiriyar. 

Otliiyan. 

Otliuvan. 

Ottai. 

Ozliaka Vellathai. 


Piichii. , 

Paebaikar. 

Pacliai. 

Pacliakkara. 
Paclianattu Kalian. 
Pacliarisi Vollulan. 
Pachavau .Parayau. 
PaeRavcnai. 

I*adai. 

Padalai Boii Sotti. 
I’adamakor. 

Pudanzu. 

!*adatalai Vollalan. 

I ’ada-fuulra II dayan. 
I’adathi. 

Padayachi. • 
Padayathar. 
Padikkavay a- K all a . 
Padiyan. 

Padma. 

Padmasalai. • 

Pad Ilka Kusavan. 
Padumu Sakkili, 
Padapuau Marattiaii. 
Pazadi. 

I'uzauama Reildi. 
Pakuiy^ittu Kannadian. 
Paza. 

Pa. 

Paikar. 

Painiyrfu. 

Paipatti Thottiyan. 
Paithar. 

Pa-kaikalan. 

Pukanatti. 

Pakarukattu Vellalan. 
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Pakkalii Toiidyan. 
Pakkarau. i 

Pakkidha JMaravaii. 
Pakkiamhara Karninala 
A pari. 

Pijkkin. 

Pakkmiiitlu 

Paktidimazan. 

Paku Palli. 

J'am. 

I’alaini' Itu K aimnal ai i . 
Palajati AtiiIj. 
l*alajtu’i. 

Pulajaihi. 

I*alanu«ttu Somtiaan. 
Pnlakur. 

Palamar Pan Oddaii. 
J^dlaiiiiii Peddi. 

J'alani. 

Pulanza V6tiuvan. 
Palunodi. 

PalH]jaHaj)ati. 

Palasivuii. 

Palatliiratlm. 

Palavfir. 

Pnluva Vunnan. 
I’alayakkar. 

Pal ay a in Si'tti. 

Palaya Nayakkait. 
Palayanikudi Hotti. 
Palia))[)<illai‘. 

Pal!i,'Vai»|ud<u. 

Palia MnthriarH. 

I*ali. 

P.dirtai* Kotti. 

Palinclian. 

Palkara Ida) an. 
'Palkudikkira [’ulayaii. 
Palla 

Palladani Sotti. 

Pnlludi. 

Pallaikiinunbar. 

I*all(jkhndi. 

Palla mu kkal. 

Pallanoliikal. 

Pallan PanchaDijii. 

Pallatlm Hakkili. 
Pallavarslyan. 

Palli. 

Pallikipiranthavan. 

Pallikkuravaii. 

Pnllima. 

Pallindr Koravan. 

Pallura Kotti Vnlldlan. 
PalluvBU. 

Pal Tkottiyan. 

Palvitu Roddi. 

Pamathu Sakkili. 
Pamattakkr Hotti. 
i*anibaikdran. 
Pambaikavarai. 
Pambiikdran. 


Pamba. 

Pam bull Kbllan. 
Piimbatti. 

Pumbu. 

Pan. 

Paiiaoban »Soltn 
PiUiai Brahmin. 

I^anakkal 'racban. 
Panamuistri. 
I^itiainaralhu Slihiikn. 
I’auambura Kalian. 
Panaikatti Vellalan. 

Paiiai Kri Shauaii. 

Paiiai Brukiravan. 

Pauaiu 

Panaujiuian. 

Pana Roddi. 

Panasali. 

Pana Vollalati. 

Panayufjar VadiiRar. 
Paiiclia (Jondu. 

ParicliaJa. 

Pancharaati. 

Pancliiinira Sotti Idayan. 
Paiicliiiifan. 
l^uiclii Paniyar. 
J’andaknkudi) ana van 
Reildi. 

Paiidaknn nibar. 
Paiidtinuiihu. 

Paiidara Kudimuf^an. 
Pandkruin. 

Pandi. 

I’andiar. 

Panddba. 

Panditlian. 

Pangnlakkiidi Vollala. 
Paujufalar. 

Paii^am. 

Pan^'anattaii. 

Panpmattu Pallar. 
I’anfjfunattu Palli. 

Paiif'u Kurunibav. 
Pa,inadu. 

Patiia Kuniiudiuii. 
Painakavarai. 

Pallia n \^alluvan. 

Paiiiar. 

Paiiigandi. 

Pani. 

Patmikkan. 

Pauikka. 

Panikkaravan. 

Pauirendam. 

PaniaaTau. * 

Panja Goundan. 
Panjakkai’a Setli. 
Phnjakavarai. 

Panja Lingam Idayan. 
Panja Lingamkatti Tda- 
yan. 

Paniambfltl^p, Satti. 
Panjamel Setti. 
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Panjamkatti. • 
Panjam Pallax*. 
Panjamiigatbur Setti. 
Panjaukani Valayan. 
J'anjapathi Setti. 
J*anjax*a Idayan. 
Panjnraiukatn Idayar. 
Panjaram. 

Panjar'fietti. 

Panjatliayal. 

Panja Vollklar. 

Panji. 

Panju Katti. 

l*anjn Katti Vadiigan. 

Paniiai. 

Paunnikkkran. 
J‘annknda Setti. 

[’anna Reddi. 

Pannattu Sakkiii. 
I’annavu Audi. 
I’annayal. 

Panina. 

Panni. 

I’aanm'udam Kotli. 
Pannu Audi AJidlau. 
Panta. 

Panlui Sotti, 

Pantha. 

Panthamkutli. 
Panthuniutti Pada^acln. 
Paniivirmn. 

Pa oddai'. 

I’ajipan Vaislmavan. 
PapiU’i. • 

Pa-pariyan. 

Para. 

Parachi. 

Parakka Koriivun. 
Purainakkar. 

Pavainalai Parayan. 

Piu'aniala^alatu. 

Paramari. 

I’ui'nuiaiululn Sotti. 
Parumandi. 

Paramar. 

Paramarachi. 
Paramanitlii Kavnmian. 
Parainattiam. 
I’aramudaya Masiiui'an. 
Para-blaikan. 

I’ara-Na Suvan. 
I’ura-Navidan. 
Parn-Navidau Valluvan. 
Paronkusa Thdtban. 
J’arappi Ekali. 

Parappu. 

Parappunattii Kalian. 
Pamsa Tiingadhari, 
Purasara Mndali. 

Parasnr Idayan. 

Para Sotti Idayan. 
Parastliai Vannan. 
Parasukkarau Sudra. 
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Parasu ITannan. 
Pitratachau. 

Parathar Vannan. 
Parayari. 

Paratlii. 

Paratti Vollalaii. 

Paravar. 

l^araya. 

J*su*a,vakkarau. * 

. Paxayaricli. 

Piirika Dksi. 

Parikali A.rabattan. 
Parikal Vollalan. 
Pankauakkan. 

J ’avikkali kkarau. 
Pankkaiii. 

Parikollau. 

Parikuln 

Parikiitliuruvan. 

Parilan. 

Parinaikii'avaii. 

Parifti Idayaii. 

Paritluuul Tliuttau. 
Paniliirupa Vaiman. 

Pan vara. 

Pari v.ika mil. 

I’ariv.aram Naikaii. 
Parivaratliai) Niiikaii 
Panvaralliar. 

Parivavi Hi'lLi. 

Panvi'in. 

Pari\al VaQfuiipn. 
I’anyan. 

Pariyatlui Kadu. 
Pan/.iiatliavHU. 

Pnrkottai Kalian. 

Pai’par. 

I’arthi. 

Paruf'an 

Parujata Kotti Ida^'aii. 
Parnthikottai Hotti. 
Parn-Valluva Patidaram. 
Paru-V'etii Vollalan. 
Paaadaval Pa ray an. 

I*asa Gl^lla. 

Pa. 

Pasakattu Kauakkan, 
PaBalai. 

Paaapara Sot-ti. 
Pasangunatlu Kalian. 
Pasajiar. 

Pasha Korava Vadugav. 
Pksluindi. 

Pasbaya Setti. 

Pdsi. 

Pdsikatti Valayan. 

Pd Sukatti Maravan. 
Pasunka Reddi. 

Pasupa Setti. 

Pasapathi. 

Pathaniar. 

Pathan Setti. 

Pathar Agasdla. 


Patha Okkili. 

Palliathiyan. • 

Pathunia. 

Patliia Maravar. 

I’othiannl Kainma Asiari. 
I*atln. • t 

PatmiJknr. 

Patliirakal) Hhundn. 
Pathisar. 

Patlnnu. 

Piillmmanar Vollalun. 

IVi trail. 

Patfca. 

Paftamar. 

Pal tana van. 

Pattanavnn Vadiigar. 
Pattani. 

Pattauniar Sinarthan. 
Patlanyar. 

Pattakkotti. 

Patlamaugalam Kalian. 
Palta Halnui. 

Palturukattu. 

Pal tar. 

Puitiilliar. 

Patlavogan. 

Piittayar Pariyan. 

Patligal. 

i’attimakka Koravan. 
Paltmur Slianan. 

I*af iippard. 

Patijipan Hhanan. 
Patliriii’yar. 

Patti Han. 

Pattiikotlai. 

Paltanatliu. 

I’atluiitili/diior. t 

(‘attunulkar. 

Pattii Halian. 

Pathi Homan. 

Pattiiva. 

I’aukanatlu. 

Pauli. 

I'aujidruHar. 

Paunveiti 

Pan Hard hi Marathi. 
Pavagikkaran. 

Pavala .\ndi. 

Pavaoh Audi. 

Pavalankatti Volhilar. 
Pa-Valayar. 

Pavanda. 

Pdvandi. 

Pavanlankatti VoUalar. 
Pavania. 

Ihivani Tdayan. 
Pavanikkaran. ♦ 
Pavardndi. 

Pavar Idayan. 

Pavathan. 

Pava TTdaydn, 
Pavazhakkdra fCavarai. 
Favazhamkatti Andi. 
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Pavnnji Hhindu. 

Puyakkar. ' 

I'aydudi. 

Payarikar. 

J'd}^ Hakkiii. 

a HVttj. 

Puvatiiiin. 

Payavai Kammardr. 

Pay irkot 1 uin V ollalau. 
Piiyi. 

Payii- Kottain VoUalsui. 
l*dzh Andi. 

Pazhain Honian. • 
I'azhaya Kiisavan. 

Pu/har Maravan. 

Pazlnan Katti lda;)‘an. 
Pa/ihiichi. 

Pedaganti 

Podtla. 

Poi. 

Pokaika Oddau. 

IVkiru (lolla. 

Pckkuli 'I’odiU^an. 

Pella dollar. 

Poliikkatliu Tdayan. 

Ponakkiinimhar. 

Ponamatha. 

Peudakan. 

Peada Hiflli. 

Pendi Kudiyanavau. 
Poiidukaliikku Kiqiatl: 

[(lath I 

Pondii Pan Hetti. 

Pomkuii Naik Idayan. 
Poifkomlah Roddi. 

Pounav Idayan. 

Peurian, 

I'enuki, , 

IVrakudi Vaimdii. 

Per.itha V'annan. 
Poravochai’i Kalian. 

Peria. 

Poriaiian. , 

Pen Andi. • 

Pornnia. 

]*onikanakkan. ^ 

I’erumahii Kalian. 

Poniina Kod Htsnika. 
Pcrumalaindttu Kalian. 
Poruiuaniailn. * 

Perumarattiar. 

TWunatti Kudikar. 
Pemmathi Kalian. 
Porundttukdrau. 
Porifhdttn Roddi. 
Perunddu Hithar. 
Peruntlialai. 

Peru Siga Palli. 

Perusiga Parayau. 
Peruvali Thattan. 
Pemwanikkatte Veil al an. 
Pothadiau. 

Poihia Vollalan. 


Patta. 

Pottai. 

Pottatbu Badagar. 

Pettu.' j, 

Picba Audi. , 

Pichaikalai Maravan. 
Picbaikula Madova. 

Picbai Vettuvaii. 

I’icbak4ra Maravar. 
I’icli/ikdrau. 

Pi oka Kondau. 

Pichantfi Kaikalar. 

Picbata Natu. 

Piohatb Domban. 
Piobi-dolla. 

Picbi-giintla. 

Picbi-Kasii Mamndu. 
Picbi-Kuttiyar. 

Pichu Kaiidau. 

Pidakkar. 

Pidaran. 

Pidirian. 

Pilaiuangatbi. 

Pilikanda Setti. 

Pillai. 

Pillaimar. 

Pillaperan Sudra. 
Pillikkdran. 

Pilli Kuthadi. ■ 
l*inail{Uigatbi Vatiia Hetti. 
Pinikauakku. 

Pinuaradi Vaundn. 

Pinuar Agamudayan. 
f’iunar Puna Setti. , 

Pira Iduyau. 

Piralinga Setti. 

Pirakkudi I’alJi. 

Pirarnaga .Kaikalar. 
T^iratnakallnu. 

Piraiualai. 

JMrama Naidi^ Kalian. 
Ikramattia .Kalian. 
Piramba Kalian. 
Piramitbu Kalian. 
Piramara Kalian. 
Pirambukkdra. 

Pirau. 

Piraiiai Jattii. • 

Pirani. 

Ptra Sadivar. ^ 

Piratba yanudn. 
■Pirattukkdra Parayan. 
Pirikelli Vaniiiin. 

Pirii.'^i Kaidai’. 

Pittintm Kanndn. 
Ikrokosa.' 

Pirokottai Velldlaii. 
Podauadi. 

j T\)dikadu Karnataka 
Brakinm, 

Podikkal Kuttu Karavan. 
J’ogauaika Rotldi. 
Pokauattu Beddi. 


Pogavaotman. 

Po 0bUa. • 

Pogu. 

Pogupp Audi. 

Po&am. 

.Poikara Parayar. 

Poia Nattar. 

Pokala Reddi. 

Pokali (toHu. 

Pokanar Reddi'. 

Pokandti Reddi. 

Poka Reddi. 

Pokanazbar Oddan. 
Pokattara Jatbi Sakkili. 
Pokka Puttana Setti. 
Pokkili Thottia Naikan. 
T’okki Parayan Ooolar, 
Pokkii. 

Pokkudi Golla Naikkan. 
Pokusann Kan. 

Poku Vellalan. 

Pola. 

Pollakodi Maravan. 
Pollakutbukirn Boyi. 
Pollanatbi Reddi. 
Pollapotbu Karavan. 
Polauu Setti. 

I’olayan Vellalan. 

Poloru Mudali. 

Polia. 

Polikanda (iolla. 

Polikan. 

Pollitta. 

Polnraithn Reddi. 

P(51iir Karavan. 
Po-Mdldyalam. 

Pojuu Senan. 

Ponatbatti. 

Ponn Sakkili. 

Ponal Vellalan. 

Ponappa Knruinlea Jatbi. 
I’onda Velldlar. 

Pon<U. 

Poiuliannattn Vellalan. 
Pongandttu. 

Pongani. 

]*onga8a Tbatbln. 

Ponga Reddi. 
I’ongavanadi Reddi. 
f’dnar. 

Pon-Kollun. 
Pon-Kartinidla. 
Poii-Kaininula Jacbar. 
f’onkiri. 

Pdlkururaban. , 
Ponnagiyan, 

J’onn6ri. 

Ponn4riar Velldlan. 
Ponnuriki Mudali. 
Pon-Vglaikaran. 
Pou'Asari. 

Pomiuvandi Setti. 
Ponkanattu Reddi. 


■V' 

Ponkasse Fandonim. 
Ponvelai Aeari Kam< 
Indian. 

Pon-Velldlar. 

Ponvdlai Seyyappattavan. 
Poonamallee Mtidali. 
Poothavari. 

Popu Jatbi. 

Porada V audi. 
Poreithuvatban. 

Poreivaai Reddi. 

Poraga Parayan. 

Pora. 

Porakudi. 

Puranasa Kavarai. 
Porasiassa, 

Porasa Vellalan. 

Porya Kuranar. 
Porkdrkira Vannan. 
Porkalandi. 

Posanibari Kuravan. 
Pestles. 

Posbathakarau. 
Posambothu Kusavan. 
Posa Vellalan. 

Posbala Kusavan. 
J^otha-Yadavan. 

Potbikdra Kuravan. 
Pothikavarai. 

Potbika Nattu Vellalan. 
Pothira Vannan. 
Potliikaran. 

Potbiival. 

Pottakattu Agamudiyau. 
Potta. 

I'ottavav Thottiyan. 
Pottaithalai Vellalan. 
Potti. 

PottinesHU Vellalan. 
Pottimnidia Jatbi. 
Pottukatti Naikan. 

Pottu Telunga Setti. 
Po-Vadnkachi. 
Pruthamasakai Brabmana 
■ Pogatbee. 

Prayanakkaran Kattii 
Tottiyar. 

Pu-Andi. 

Pucbakunthar. , 
J'udanai Jatbi. 

Puducheri Setti. 
Pudukulam. 

Pugunakos Vadugan. 
J’u-Idayan. 

Pukara. 

Pukitha Sbandn. 

Pukkara Nayakan. 
Pukkudi Gollen. 

Pukula Kolla^. 

Pukku if attu* Pariah. 
Pukuttaxn Vellalan. 
Pulaikkan. 

Pulak^ra Agamudiyan. 


Fulaya*Andi. 

Pulavan. 

Pulavar Kaikalar. 
Pulayan. 

Pulay^nflil 
Pulaya SMndji. 
Puliangudi Setti. 

Puliyan. 

Pulla. ‘ 

•Pallaru Kalian. 
Pullayanan. 

P ulpi dnngukiravali . 
Puliivari. 

Piimalai. 

J’umalaikatti Siva Pan- 
ddram. 

Punara "Vettuyan. 
I’liiigammar Idayar. 

Puni. 

Pnnikatbu. 

Puniakara. 

I’unigalla Idayan, 

Puni. ' 

Puntha Kaikala Mudali, 
Pnntha Kudi Sotti. 
Puntlianialli. 

Puntlia Miidali. 

Puiiul. 

Pupunar. 

Piiragii Idayar. 

Purai Nattan. 

Piirakauda. 

Puroknla. 

Purainari Kalian. 

Puratha. 

Purattarakndi. 

J^ura Van nan. 

Purgoli Kshatria. 

Piirtiian. 

Purutlinnda Para V annsin. 
Piiruthu Sottfi I’adayachi. 
Pusaikara Vellalan. 

Pusali Siva Andi. 

PuBali Vellalan. 

PuaariN 

Pusliathikora. 

Pnsbpala. 

Putari Vannan. 

Puthamiir Andi. 

Puthai Sanku Puluva 
- Vellalan. 

Puthanda Kannadian. 
Puthara Para Vannan. 
Puthara Vannan. 

Pathara Vannan Tindan. 
Puthavan. 

Putha Vannan. 

Puthian SalavMi. 

Puthirar Vanniu. 
Puthirian, 

Puthu. 

PutUura; 

Putkur Kanunalan; 


Putta. , 

Punalai 

Pu. 

I’unathu Kudi Sotti. 
Puviruntha Vallian. 
Puyanthatlia Idayan. 
Puyamatha IdayW. 


■liagas Agamudayan. 
Kagudu Kapu. 

HaJ a. 

Uujakal K ah atria. 
Kajakan. 

Rajaputhiran. 

Rtijuthi Shanan. 
Rajathurava Vellalan. 
Rajavalai Agamudayan. 

■ Rajavar Kalian. 

Rajavasal Agamudayan. 
Rujavatti. 

Rajavithiar. 

Rajayisa Agamudayan. 
Raju. 

Rakkau. 

Rakkoro Agamudayan. 
Ra-Ksbatrian. 

Rama. 

Ranuinuja. 

Rainapuram Sotti. 
Rainathasan. 

Ramba Kiirumbar. 
Ranavar Agamudayan. 
Rangari. 

Rangasari (lolla A^adugstr. 
Ranikkau Nisaru. 

Ranka jogi. 

Rarur. 

Raaullathu Kshatria. 
Rasam Mabratti. 

Rasappa Agamudayan. 
Rasdudra. 

Rasili. 

Rasivar. 

Rathamgiri Vellalan- 
Ra-Thevangain. 

Rattam. 

Ravatlia Kavarai. 
Ravuthan. 

Ravutha. 

Ravutbu. 

lijiya. 

Rayfdar Kurumban. 
Rayaman. ^ 

Rayanathu Ambattap.' 
Rayanathi Kaithidayan. 
Rayantbila Idayan. 
Rayantheragathi Idayan. 
Rayar. 

Rayarthu Kattu Idayan. 
Rayathathu Idayan, 
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Beddan. 

Bfjddi. 

Regu Parayan. • 
Refckal. 

Eelaba Toti. 

Relingatha. 

Rcndorutbu Vauiyan. ' 
Ronga Kavarai, 

Resava Pallan. 

Retha Vannan. • 
Rotta Sokkan. • 
Rigandu Naidu. 

Rohilla Raja. * 

Rolla. 

Row. , 

Rdwjd Rrabmanu Smar- 
tha. 

Buchaukn Thoddiyan. 
linohas. 

Rudra. 

Runga Pillai. 

Eungatbu Sotti. 


Saba Reddi. 

Sacliaratbi Setti. 

Sadai Pamlaram. 
Sadaiyar. 

Sadalippu Vellalan. 
Sadainnui Padayaohi. 
Sadapatti. * 

Sadayavar. 

Sad! Vadugan. 

Sadu. 

Sagalan. 

Saga Maravati. * 

Sagii Andi. 

Saguri. 

Sagn Vettnvan. 

Saisai V'^ettuva Vellalan. 
Saiyar Idayan. 

Sakala. 

Sakalar Kaikalar. 
Sakambalathau. • 

Sakaudi. 

Saka Tboddicb. • 
Sakinapatlm Setti, , 
Sakkarapattu Idayar. 
Sakkarai Kaika. 
Sakkartbdlvtir Sattani. 
Sakkaravarthi Maravan. 
Sakk^li. 

Sakku Shan4u. 
iSakthi Pujei Seigiravan. 
Sakula Dasi. 

, Sakuna Vellalan. 
Sakupumm Setti. 
Saladangi Kottar Kallar. 
S&lai. 

Salakin Komatti. 
Salamaravar. 
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Salamdrkat. 

Salamarthu. 

SalarobaiJ. 

Salangar. 

Sfilar. 

S}ila,vajkdr. 

Snldvai Seigiravaii. 
Salavaglia Pillai. 

Salem. 

Sdliau. 

Salivah^^na. 

Saliya. 

Sal’Oddan. 

Saluhan. 

Saluppan. 

Salu. 

Saniakar. 

Sarna. 

Sdmala. 

Samaudiar. 

Siimavu. 

Sarnayapuram Setti. 
Samayatham Sotti. 
Bambada Piiaari. 

SAmbal Audi. 

Satnbala. 

Sj'imban. 

Sambanattar. 

Sambaiiattu. 

Bambaraya. 

Sambatti. 

SAmiav. 

Baininada Pattayacbi. 
Samin V ellala. 

Sami I^andaraiu. 

Bamma Andi. 

Sammala Parayaii. 
Bammauf) ara i V adugan . 
Sainniuga. 

Samudra Kara Maravar. 
Sumuga KavAlkaran. 
Bamuthi Kanakkati. 

San. 

San. 

Banakoda Betti. 

Sapathi Vaisbuavam. 
Bansiva l'and;!raia. 
Sanuvi Pillai. 

Saiiavar Betti. 

Bandana. 

•Banda Nasnvan. 

Ssmdii. 

Bangala Betti. 

Banga. 

Hangar. ' 

BangathAr. 

Sangirallau. 

Sangu. 

Baugudu j’aracln. 
Sangumnga Betti. 
Saugnntbum. 

Banialan. 

Sani. 


Sania Setti. 

Sanira Settf. 

Saniyer. 

Saniaya Setti. 

Santadu Vellalan. 
‘Sankara. 

SAngudimagan. 

Bannar Joular. 

Sannu. 

Sannyasi. 

SAnrone. 

j Banthalai VellAlan. 

! Santbanattu VellAlan. 
Santhu. 

SAnthugal. 

Sanndu BliAnan. 
Banukaran. 

Bapakola. 

Sapasi Kil Golla Vadugar. 
Sappalu Idayan. 

Sappar Idayan. 

Sappat.hu Setti. 

Sap})iliyan. 

Sappolayan. 

Bappa Koravau. 

Saraiyan. 

Baraji. 

Sara.pl. 

Barakara. 

Barakari. 

Sarakkar. 

Sararaani. 

Barn Palli Kalian. 

Baruppa *Sotti. 

Saruswata. 

Barattn Kaiiakkan. 
Saraviya. 

Sarayakkaru. 

Saray Navidan. 

Bare Kanunan. 

Ban. 

Baria Beniyan. 

Sari. 

Saricar Parayan. 
Samknppa. 

Sarumadi lleddi. 

Saruvala Valayan. 
Sasaramittn. 

Saathiri. 

Satitdavan. 

BAtani. 

SAtbAndi. 

SAtliani. 

Bathar. 

Sfitl with avail Karuna 

. ' Nambi. 

Bathavar Mara Setti. 
>Sathi. 

Satbiyan. 

Sathnr. 

Satbu. 

Satra. * 

I Sattar. * 


SAvadi Sudra KjaUan. 
Savalai ShAnAn. 
BavalakAran. 

Savalkara Setti. 

Savalam. 

Savalar. 

Savaia. 

Savnmanna YAdavan. 
Savan Aindi- 
Savarai PandAram. 
Savaraka NAvidan. 

Savora. 

Savarkl. 

Savarkam Setti. 

Savar KAran. 

Savira Kalian. 

Savirian. 

Savithavara Setti. 

Savnri Kolia Toti. 

Savvia Vellalar. 

Sayakara. 

SAyakkaran. 

Bayakonan. 

Say ala. 

Sayan. 

Sayani. 

Saya. 

Seda. 

.Bcda jattn Manicka Tha- 
sar. 

Seda. 

Sedali. 

Sedan. 

Bogadilu. 

Seotbani Idayan. 

Beetbari Sotti. 

Sogara Udayan. 
Begidivam Kavarai. 
SekappndayAn. 

Sdkara. 

Bekari. 

Bekkadugiravan. 
Bekkaduni Betti. 

BekkAdn Vanian. 

Bokkan. /’ 

Bekkandi. 

Sokkaran. 

Bokkattiimavan- 

Bokkudayan. 

Sekku. 

SiilaikAra. 

Selaik. 

Belai. 

Selain. 

Sell. 

SeUavar. 

Bellichayam. 

Sclliyam. 

Sellur, 

SembAda. ■ 
Bembadavan. 
Senibadavar. 

Sembanari Kalian. 


SembaniiMu MftraVan. 
Sembari Haravan. 

Sembi Kaiayan. 

Sembn Kattioa YeUiloi'. 
Sembu XTdaj^n. 
Sammali-patta Haravan. 
Semmdin. 

Semman Parayan. 
Semmanatta. * 

Benfij Idaohi. 

Senaikaran. 

Senaikkara Setti. 

Sonaikkudayan. 

Senaikkudu. 

Senai 

Senaipakam Setti. 

Senaithalavan. 

Senaivaiam. 

Senda Conda. 

Sendalai VelMlan. 
Sendnga Setti. 

Bengal. 

Bengal Oddan. 

Bengala YolMlan. 

Bengali Nattu Kalian. 
Songan. » 

Sengandiyai*. 

Senga Pallan. 

Bengarali Kaikala Mn- 
dali. 

Sengattai Haravan. 
Sengattn Kallar. 

Sengn. 

SengudaBa Gnvindan. 
Bengndi Magan. 
Sengiidiyan. 

Bengu Kaikalan. 
Bengiinatham Kalian. 

■ Senguntha Mudali. 
Sengutbi Parayan. 
Seuguntham. 

Benian. 

Senna Setti, 

Senattn Maravar. 
Sennava^ 

Senran Pallan. 

Sentalai. 

Sentbadi. 

Bentha Jangamar. 
Benthalai. 

Benu Saliar. 

Seppochi. 

Beppodia Govinadan. 
Seppo Karayj^n. 

Serai Kupnutam. 

Beriar S4:lcau. 

Seri Parayan. 

Serkulam. 

Serkula. 

Serkul Setti Yinian. 
Sermun. 

Bemattu BHndn. 

Y 674?. 


Beruppn Bakki||, 

Seruvadb. 

Serwaikaran. 

St'rvai. 

Seshak^ri. , 

Beehapiiram. * 

BetHaran. 

'Sethu. 

Bettai Kiddi. 

Setti. , 

Settimar. 

Settu Setti. 

Sevadi Setti. 

Sovagar Piltainiar. 

Sevala. 

Sevalai Pillai. 

Sevali. 

Sevari Setti. 

Seviyar. 

Sban. 

BMnan. 

Shd.nara Kudi. 

Sbanar. 

Shandada Pandarain Vol- 
lala. 

Shanan. 

Shananattan. 

Sbanganadumu Veliaian. 
Shar Oddan. 

Bhiahkaran. 

Sholagan. 

Shola Setti. 

Shonagan Mahmmdiyar. 
Shonakan Betti. 

Bhonaloj’. 

Sozliian. 

Bidigari Parayar. * 

Bidu Chitrakara. 

Sidu Kshatriyar. 

Sigathava Setti. 
Sikambalatbar. 

Sikara Tdayan. 

Sikatti Betti. 

Bikka. 

Sikkalkari. 

Sikkudayan. 

Silasi Kammalan. 

Silla Jdayar. 

SiUar. 

Sillari Rambalam Naikar. 
Sillavar. 

Silman. 

Silma, 

Silnppakatti Yellalan. 

Silvar. * 

Sing. » ^ 

Singalar, \ 

Singaluva Helsdc^ran. 
Singapuli. 

Singara Lingadhari. 
Bingathan. , 

Singa Yalayan# 

C 


Singiri Kallar. 

Singodi Setti. 
Sing'Bkjaputran. 

Singu. 

Binud. 

Binnalai. 

Binthii. 

Sirabir. 

Sirayar. 

Siri. 

Sir. 

Sirka, 

Siroebi. 

Sirpi. 

Sirugudi. 

Biriitbali. 

Siruvadi. 

Simvanniar. 

Sisupandaram. 

Bisbagir. 

Siswar Toddiyan. 
Sisakaran. 

Sitbadi Yellftlan. 

Sitba. 

Sithaka Yellalan. 
Sitbamai palli. 
Sithambala Pandarau. 
Sitbana. • 

Bitbankovil. 

Bithan. i 
Sitbappa Asari. 

Sithar. * 

Sitbarka Vadnran Vel 
lal)|n. 

Sithesamani PaTid.aran«. 
Bittdndi. 

Sittrapadu Stdti. 

Sittra Raja. 

Siva. 

Sivacharu. 

Sivacbaram. 

Sivaduijan. 

SivakaBbanfin.* 

Sivakathu. 

Bivakkari Lingadhari. 
Bikalluvan. 

Sivanar. 

Bivanattu Kottai 
Sivanbu Setti. 
Sivandiyan. ‘ 

Sivahthu. 

Sivan Yanisan. 

Biyappi Kammalan. 
Bivartb^re Mar&tti. 
Sivarthi Koravan. 
Sivatbi^an. 

Bivayar Ranakkan. 
SIvayar Ranakkan. 

, Siykn. 

Siviaim. 

Bivii^r Mlnpidikiravon. 
Bivir Aobari Lingatu. 
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tSiyav 

HiiuHliu. 

Hiiiafthnr. 

Smart harathi. 

8<rth Idayan. 

Hotmail. 

Sokkandayar Vellalaa. 
Sokku Paudarani. 

Sokkar Vellalaii. 

Hokki fdayari. 

Sola 

S(^lagan. 

Solakaii Vollalar. 
S(>lakkava Kongo Roddi. 
Solabidj Sotti. 
Solumondalain Vollaliui. 

5010 1 1 
Soliimhm. 

Solanga 'J’Imvar. 
Solanozhta Setti. 
S<)l!i}mrara. 

Solavnkkum Sotti. 

Sola. 

Solavarntbai). 
Solavarlbakara. 
Solavarthakuin Sotti. 
Solia. 

Soliur Kaiili I’audarairi. 
Sohkar Stiti. 

5011 Muthiriaii. 

Soluiadii Ala])an. 
Soliugarau.^ 

Sollakka Roddi. 

Sollaii Iduyaii. 

Soil II Modali. 

Solyan. 

Soniaii. 

* Sombon. 

Somokiipp.iii. 
Soiiadamain Knvuiidaii. 
Sonakaiiattu Vollalar 
Soiiari. 

Soiijazaka ru V ol I alar. 
Sotigul Audi. 

Songu Viltuknltu. 

Soiiiza Audi I’ftiidarain. 
Sonthiuar Setti. 

Sontlia \’om]>aru. 

' So Pallar. 

Soppakndii 

Sorgan 

Soviivaii 

Sor. 

Sosai. 

Sotliaii Audi. 

Sotbdia VoUalai). 
Sotliiami Maitivar. 

Soltm Roddi. 

Sotti n Kuniiubar. 
Sournalitriaii. 

SonravaH Pattuiiul. 

Soza Vaiiuttti, 


Sozhiam. 

Sozhamandala VelbUa. 
Sozhia. 

Sozia. 

Srimar Smartban* 

-Sri. 

Srutiinan. 

Stapathi. 

Sihuthakar. . 

Stompa Setti. 

Strokauakmi. 

Hull Venoariar. 

Su Tovadial. 

Sntbonnan. 

Stidra. 

Siidu Pa ray an. 

Siidubudn Tolbyaii. 

Sugali. 

Siigakar. 

Sukka Pandaram. 
Sukkaman Pandaram. 
Sukkntnandi Pailau. 

Sukla Tlrabuiin. 

Sullakar. 

Siillamar Vadugaii. 

Sulla Sotti. 

Sulaau. 

Sulu Sotti. 

Sululthatlmu. 

Siimma. 

Sunajiathi. 

Sundara Setti. 

Snngara. 

Sunganatba Pallar. 

Suai Kalakatai Maravnn. 
Suukau. 

Sunnadi Setti. 
Simiiiumlukaran. 

S 111 iiiamul u kallar. 

Sunnamlu 

Su, 

Sui'ugali Kudimagan. 
Suraaoau. 

Stirakkady Agamudiaii. 
Surapukotlai Salhar. 

Sura Tlintcbau. 
Suravukudi Sotti. 

Suravan. 

Suritiiuau. 

Sunaknla Raja. 

Suriza Mandula Pallan. 
Suriza Vellalan. 

Surizer, 

Surukiidizan. 

Suruuga Sbanan. * 

Suro Idazan Telunga Vol- 
lalau. 

Surntbu Kauakaii. 
Sutarman. 

Sutarman Mappau. 
Suthizar. 

Suvalam*Piichi. 


Siivakzidi ambalakaritii. 
Suzammanu 


Tacba. 

Tachakarai Vellalau. 
Tacbaii. 

Tacbikar. 

Taduipatiatbu I’allau. 
Tagara Setti. 

Thttkar. 

Taiyalkaran. 

'Paiyalkai'a Pouau. 

Taiyal Maistn. 

Taiyar AraVa Kuaavan. 
Takkau. 

Talagudi Idayan. 
Talaikaran. 

Tnlai Saraikiravan. 

Tala Pallan. 

^’aliari. 

I’uluvupar. 

^ramata Saliyaii. 

Taiuava Kora van. 
Tainbakkarun. 

Tam bo 11a. 

Tarnbar- V aniian . 
Tambiran. 

Tamiiiu Idayan. 

Tanagan. 

'I'anaka Setti. 

Tana Vaisian. 

Tandu Siviaii. 

Tangalan. 

Tanga Halu. 

Tanganian Kola PiU’ayan 
Taiigamban. 

Taiigaiu Parayan. 
Tauginibatta Parayan. 
Taiigudi Vellalivi'. 
Tanjakii Setti. 

Tan javiir Marattiau. 
Tanni. 

Tanuikatli Pallan. 

Tappa, 

Tapjioyavul. 

Tappilia Naikan. 
Taragan. 

Turaga Sotti. 
I'ara^aran. 

Tarakkar Falli. 
Tarapinji. 

Taitb Vannan. 

Toratni Setti. 

Tartkvarkain. 

Tarikkaran Sedan. 
Tarkar. 
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Tasanguflati/U Kalian. 
Taaappi. 

Tathal Sotti. 

Tahikattn Parayan. 
Tavan. 

Tavukarai. 

lYiySr KuUa Jathi Ta- 
gappan Kbanan. 

Tay ir Kannadian . * 
*T'*«Tdayaii. 

I'elaganiyalw. 

Tolagulu. 

Tolnni Hotti. 

Telagslni. 

Tolugiri 

Tolanga. 

Teluva Vadugan. 

Tona PulayuTi. 

Tondari Vcllalaii. 

Tondcsa Wllalan. 
Toudisai. 

Tpijgalui. 

Totigulaiyar. 

^’ongalar. 

'I'ongalar Parayon. 
Tciigondar. 

'I’yngu Tovar. 

Teniti Kiidu Vollalaii. 
Tonkari. 

Torikasi Vollalan. 

'roiiuadi. 

'r<>iiiifidii Vadugnii. 
Teniiakumun Sotti. 
TonnaiMaram Erugira 
8h§.iiuii. 

TeimamartJiu. 

Toimar. 

Tcnnui’kadu Vollalan. 
Tennattu Kalian. 
Tonpandiya Kusavan. 

Ton. 

T(*nur Vollalan. 

Toravan. 

Torkntl^ 

Terkuttuhi 
Toruchinakkaraii. 
Tomgutta Pandaratn. 
Torurnalai Setti. 
Toruvaluv Sotti. 

Toaanga Mnihurajakulam. 
T^vadial. 

Tovan. 

Tovangu. 

Tovangulu. 

Tcva Pnlayan. 

Tovdram Sotti. 

Tovasi Parayan. 
Teyainbodi. 

Thai Pallan. 
Thakammalan. 

Tha. 

Thakur Vollalan. 


Thalanar. , 

Thalayan. 

Thalia Vaiaiau. 

Thamadi. 

Tluunba Xpranon. 
Thaniraakkdra Komnaii. * 
Tlianalai Tliinuinn Para- 
yai. 

TUandii Sakkili. 

Thauga D(?sddi. 

Thnngahtla Parayun. 
Thangam Par Velai. 

'Pham Bbatnlja. 

Thanjaka Setti. 

Thapai. 

Thappakottngiru Tha- 
tliaii. 

Thappari. 

Thapathi Idayan. 

Tharagnn. 

Tharai. 

Tliaramagib Parayan. 
Tharamur Setti. 

Tharikkara Maravan. 
Th.inkkaran. 

Tharikutii Vollalan 
'i’han Panikkai*. 
Tharmariijh.kivil) Pusan. 
Tlinr Vollalan. 

Tliasa. 

Tiiasauakkan. 

Thasa Kainbi. 

Tbasin. 

Thasth matt n V ©llalar. 
Thatchathi. 

Tliatha Audi. 

Thatha. • 

Thuthaki. 

Thathan. 

Thsltha. 

Thattub. 

Thattanathi Kaikolan 
Thuualakara Setti. 
Thauasigan. 

Thayakkfira Vollsilan. 
Thayambattu Parayan. 
Tliayana Karanan. 

Th<^. 

Tliodanibii Vollalan. 

Thoma. 

Tliok Tindagan. 

Tholathi Vollalan. 
Tlienakkutto Kotin. 
Thdndnga. 

Tlionappaller 
Thonarkadu. « 

ThoridiBai Vab. 

Tlieukai Vollala. 

Tiionkdsi. 

Thonthi. 

Then Vithu Pandaram. 
Thcmoran. • 

C 2 


Then Setti. 

Therkatti. 

Therkunkthi Knllan.* 
I'hcrkii Simai Kalian. 
Themkalaktha Kalhi. 
Thoruthu Kora van. , 
'rinrugndna Sainrnandha 
Vail u van. 

Tlioskudia Mndali. 
Thonaolu Andi. 
Thotia<luga Kainumlar. 
I’liouakara. ^ 

Thouakkab Setti. 

Thouam Sotti. 

Tlidvandia Palla Jnthi. 
ThPvanga .langaman. 
Tbdvanga Sddan. 
Thdvatigain 
'Phovar. 

Thdvduga Vuligathi. 
Tliovarari Upparavan. 

' Tliovnr, 

Tliovia Idayan.** 
Tlioynliau. 

1’lioyninalau. 

Thiara Audi. 

Thigaru. 

Thindaii , 

'Pliiraniai'. 

Thiriikanalu Kanakkn. 
Tliirnnialai Maikaii. 
Tlm’iiinanja d^ithi. ‘ 
Thirniapalti. 

Thirunathi Vollalar. 
Tbirfipa K ulathavar. 
'Pbirupiiatur Sozluyan. 
Tbim Sochi f*allnr. 

Thiru vain badiy .m . 
^Phiruvappadi. 
Thinivap{)ur Sotti. 
Tbiruvathuvai Audi. 
Thirurelagimdu Kavaria. 
Thiruvi Pangathur ^Va- 
niai 

Tliisai VauiJtilhi 
Tknakirthian. • 

Tliiyan Parayan. 

ThidarcJii Muthirian 
Thodiyn Naikan. • 

’’I'hodn Kanibalairi. 
Thodukka Kanmiabau. 
Thokilavar Kambulain. 
Thokki Vollalan. 

'Pliukk^li Kambalum. 
Thokiivar Kambalattan 
Tholaii. 

Tholaka Vaiman. 
Tholnman Naikan. 

Tholar Setti. 

Thola. 

Thflligiri. 

Tholuvan. 
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Tliob Pamyan. 

T h61kar S unuani I nikamn . 
ThoJiikai V<»ll!(laii. 
Thoniba Nuikan. 
TJioJidainnii. 
1’homlainandaluiu. 
Tfiongutliali Katti Vella- 
lan. 

'fhotidamaiHlala Vellala 
Thbiidninan, 

I’hovaadi l^arajan 
Tbo-V#^llalan. ’ 

Tfiondu. 

Thoiidumauda Vollalali. 
'riiongala. 

Thougti Katti KSotti. 
Tkopjuir. 

'riiutharayaii. 

Thorakalia Toti 
Thorani Maravan. 
ThorappiUi "Naikaji. 
Tlioravaiiab. 

Thorn V'^i'Kalaii. 
I’horavalar. 

Tboraya Kavi 
Thor I’aracln. 

TUorval Naikati. 
Thosabbar Kavarai 
TlioKQ Koravan. 
Thoaiimvar Kambala 
Naikoii. 

Tlioaka. 

ThoBlani. *; 

Thothagathi. 

Thottai Filial. 

Thottulier lippiliau. 
Tliovan. 

* Tliozhib VolliilaTi. 
Tliulnpalli Idayari 
Tliulukao. 

Tliuluva. 

Tbniuili Karavuii. 

'rhumitiatii. . 

'I’hi&iiilayar Kauda Mara- 
van. 

Thniji Vi'llalan. 

TlnipaBii Kiirmnban 
Tlinppsdar. 

/rinippinnai) Kalian 
Tl.urai 
Thu Haia. 

Thvnnyn 

Tbiira\aii Vollabiii 
Tliuriisuiuaii. 

'I’hiiwiiali Ditghi ** 

Thu V'oUalau. 

Tigazlu Fa^ayall 
Tilglii W'lldlaii 
TilltiJ Miivayirathan. 
TillairuSr. 

'rina Viiniakar. 

Tmdii 


Tirugiana Bammaai^a 
Vdlalari. 

Tirukanakkar. 

Tirakolan. 

Tirumbodiyau. 

‘ Tirunmdi. ‘ 
Tirnp])ukolla Thariar. 
Tiruppusi Vellklan. 
Tiruva. 

Tinivalaya Hetti. 
'riruvalaii. 

Tiru-Valluvan. 

Tim Valluva. 

Tinivollan Hetti. 

Tiruvila Kanthanali Kii- 
ruvaii. 

'Cim vnlnkantlian. 

Tiruvillai Vetti. 

'Pivayar Kurdayau. 

Tiyan. 

Todai tatti Vellula. 

Todar. 

I’odauan. 

, Toddiagolla. 

Toddiakal VoUalan. 
T’oddui. 

1’oddiati. 

Toddi. 

Toddiav. 

Togata. 

Tokappa Roddi. 

'Pokkutan Kainbalani 
Tokka Hetti. 

Tokkanar Kuniinanar. 
Tokkilanar. 

Tokki VoUalan. 

Tokku Vaman. 

Tokiila Vadugan. 

Toliar Hotti. 

1\)Ij Vadugar. 

^Pollai Kathu Hotti. 
Tollaikathar. 

Tollan Naikau. 

Tolla. 

Tolli. 

Tollunar. 

'Poluna 

Toluvanja. 

Toluva. 

Toma Donaagajii. 

Tomba Kiiravan. 
'roimimppa Hetti. 
Tonmiatti Idayaii. 

Tona VolliQaii. 

Toudagathi. * 

Tondatndu. 

Tondamandalam. 

Tondamandala. 

Toudamandi Mudaliar. 

Tondan. 

Tondanathu. 

Tonda. • , 


Tandi Mittavandi. 
Tonga] kn. 

Tonga VoUalan. 
Tonior. 

Touna Naiken. 
Topakolam Farayan. 
Tuppa Kuthkdi. 

'Poppai Karavan. 
Toppiltyan. 

Toppiipa. 

Toppu Volldlan. 
Torangan. 

Toravan Toddiar. 
I’oravar. 

Totagahi. 

Tdtakapu. 

Tdti. 

Tdttakdra Againudian. 
Tdttakara. 

Tottakrir. 

Totta. 

Toti. 

Trichi Vollalau. 
Tnlaghiri. 

Trivamika. 

Tudachi Vannian. 
Tular Vellalan. 

Tiilnna. 

Turai Badagar. 

Turavarukkadbi. 

Turanatau. 

I’oravar. 

1’urayan. 

Tnrayar. 

Turkan. 

TnniKunuin. 

I'ntuni Idaiar. 


I llohuinan. 

I TIduppili UdayajK' 

Uda Velldlaii. 

ITdaydu. 

ITdugu Itlayitn. 

IJggira Golla. 
TJkaniosari. 

ITkau Hetti 
Okkiran Kouil. 
Ulagama Furathaii. 
TJIaguiuattan Hotti. 
Uiagathu Andi. 

IJIakuni Kdrthdu Hiidra. 
Ulakdndi. 

Ulappa Oddan. 

Ulavau. 

Ulava. 

Uliakkdran. 

Ulia. 




UllaAii4i. 

Ullakdran. 

DUit Parayan. 

UUur Kartindan. 
tJltama. 

Ulupari 
ITmaoha ioidi. 
tJma Sotii. 

Uminandi. • 
JJjljaria Kalian. 

IJnna Kunimban. 
TJntliunditn YelI41aii. 
U'paclia Audi. 
Upalizhan. 

Upiran Kollan. 

Uppaohi. 

Uppadai Vadugan. 
Uppstndi. 

Upparan. 

IJppara Oddau. 
Upparava. 

Upparavau. 

Lfppa. 

Uppavaj’ Kuruniba. 
Uppilia. 

Uppibau, 

ITppira Hetti. 

Uppu. 

(Jppukkura Mura Palh. 

Uppukkavarai. 

ITpimravaii. 

tJr. 

ITradi Hetti. 

Urdli. 

ITrankodi 8olli Vannan. 
Urar Kuttam. 

U rdhvapundram. 

Uri. 

Urnua Kumbaiain. 
Uniiudayan. 

IJrkndayau Kavundan. 
iJrkuyavati. 

Unual Andi. 
Unuidikkara Pandarain. 
Uriiiali^ara Toti. 
ITrjim 
U nigolla 
Unikatb), 

IJrukkaran. 

IJndi Soligau. 
ITmialik^ra Audi. 
IJruniayJindis. 

Urumi. 

Uriiitiikdra Alagar. 
llrunii. 

TTrumikkara Parayan. 
TJruyadiibam Parayan. 
llaal Oddan. 

(Itbama Setti. 

Utba Palla Vanudn. 
Uthavdnian. 

Utbikari. 


Utbu. 

IJtta. 

Uttandttu VoUdlan. 
Uttankdttu Vollalau. 
Uttrdd]. 

Uttathnvab. * 

IT vandal). 

(Jyar, 

Uzhanan. 

Uzhaya Pallan. 

Uzbavan Hotti. 
Uzhiakkallan. 

Uzhiakkaran. 

TJzhi iieddi. 

iJzhiyan Vagupa Aguiuu* 
diyan. 


Vh Andi. 

Vadagalai. 

Yadagatbi. 

Yada. 

Yadakarai Yellalan. 
Yudakatbian. 

Yadakathi. 

Y adakathian. 
\'a(lakkathathadukal Ya- 

layan 

Vadalu Hetti. 

Yadaina. 

Vadaraal. 

VaduTiiala]. 

Yadamalika. • 

Vjidaniular 

Vadanian. 

VudTiiaujeri. 

Yadaiiiaiiji 

Vadainar^ya. 

Vadaiuhrtna 

Yaduitiban 

Yadamba. 

Yadarnbaru 

Vudainbu. 

V adaiuugathkii. 
Yadainozhi Azurutbu 

Kahtnan. 

Vadaniuga Hetti. 

Yadari. 

Vadai‘uppu Malaykli 
Vadath^ri Yellklan. 
VadatUi 8hknku. 
Yatiathisai Yellklan# 
Vadutbisa Bairagi 
Yadavar Betti. 

Vadayan Andi. * 

Yadayazhuthinu Koh- 

trian. 

Yadiya Tbti. ^ * 

C h 
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Ya^iykn. 

Vadnga. 

Vadugan. 

Vadugari. 

Yaduka Yihakar. 
Yadiippanatha Mandali 
Aaari. * 

Yaduvadai Nayakan. 
Vaduva Betti. 
Yagahkkarari. 

Vagani 'Jlioddiyiyi JNai- 
kan. 

Yagarn Maliga Betti. ’ 
Vagheri Kanokkau. 
Vugudu Toddiyan. , 
Viabbagu Baugan. 

V aiebian. 

Vaiduvau. 

Vaiguuatn. 

Y aikaditban. 

Vaikara. 

Vaikara Pollan. 

Viunadan. 

VainaBuyam. 

Yuiiu. 

Yaipatbi. 

Vaipli Paraya. 

Vairahar Oddan. 

Vairaiii Pbndaram. 
Vuiravan. 

Vairavi Poikardadi. 
Vaisanur Thulavaic. 
VaiHhuana. ' 

Vaisia 

Vaitliu 

Vaiyani. 

Vaiya 

Vaiial. « 

Vakalai Palli. 
Vakukavattuva. 
Vikravandi Betti. 

Valabaka Betti. 
Valabiratbulcu 
Vulacbi Valayan. 
Valagadui. 

V.aJagi Betli , 

Vala 

Valai Vadugau. , 
Valaikk.-iran. 

Valakan 

Yalakaratbi Parayan. 
VaJakiithu Betti. 

Valala. 

Yalanibioi. 

Yaiaidkara Vadugau. 
Yalau) Pandkram. 
Yalamudali. 

Yalampotba Vannian. 
Yalanappu. 

Valanganttu Parayan. 
Yfdaudttu. 

Valandi Gurukkal, 



Valangai. 

Valangathh-n, 

Val^. 

Valappanattu BMati. 
Valasa. 

Valathuva. 

Valavildi S^rvaikkaran. 
Valavalai Kambalam. 
Valavinian. 

Valavarayan. 

Valava. 

Vplavi, 

Valayal. 

Valayalkdra Kavarai. 
Valayalkar. 

V alaya. 

Valayalkara. 

Valayal. 

Valayamau. 

Valuyainuppan. 

Valayan. 

Valaykr. 

Valayada G-olla. 
Valegherri Karavan. 
Valia Kannadian. 

Valilaii. 

Valimani -Setti. 

Valitiadu Pand^rain. 
Vklkai'a Kammklan. 

Valla Idayan. 

Vallakkara Panikkan. 
Vjdlaiiattu., 

Vallavai Kalian. 
Vallavardyan. 

Vallidayan. 

Vallikdra Palli. 
VaUindttdn. 

‘VaUnva. 

Valluvaclu. 

Valluvan. 

Valuga Hetti. 

Valuka Paiian., 
Valuniban. ■ 
Valiippnvalai Valluvan. 
Valuvadi. 

V aluvar. 

V ainvikar. 

Vahivira Kavarai. 
iValyan. 

Vaniaii. 

Vdiiiaiiattu Kalian. 
Vamatlundttu Kalian. 
VtimavTidatn; 

Vanunalhu. ^ 
Vanjiliu*. 

Vaualasithumalian . 
Vanaraga fealija. 
Va-jSTaiuuvan. 

Vanamdri. 

Vanangdmudi Panddram. 
Vana Padaydohi. . - 

V anatbur. 


'Vanai^n. '-J 

Vanddda Setti. 
i Vdndaydr. 

Vandakodan Setti. 
j Vandar. 

" Vandarar. * 

VandwU Kottai Maravan. 
Vantii. 

Vandiel. 

Vangaputi Ndttdn. 

Varna. 

Vaniakkar Vadugan. 
Vdnian. 

Vdiiiandttan. 

Vunidii Knrumban. 
Vanigan Setti. 

Vani. 

Vanika Vdnian. 

Vanika Vella!, an. 

Vanna Mamtbuvan. 
Vanndn. 

Vannanattn Kannada Ma- 
th avan. 

- Vannara. 

Vannattu Maravan. 
Vannia. 

Vaimiar. 

Vannian. 

Vannikattu Maravan. 
Vannikuratbi Pallan. 
Vauuikutbi Maravan. 
Vannila. 

Vaunirnrathn Maravan. 
Vanmnn. 

Vannnnanadi Panckiram. 
Vann Parayan. 

Vanur Vollalan. 

Vdnuvan. 

VdnnvH Setti. 

Va-Pilsari. 

Vara,kku1. 

Vara. 

VOTathatnkdtta Sotti. 
Varatlinr. 

Varayar. 

Va-Rcddi. 

Varia Mals^dli. 

Varichola Knravan. 

Varia Idayan. 

,Vari Vanna n. 

' Vartakan. 

Vartliakain. 

Vamman. 

Varupacbi Oddaru 
Vasaiuban. • 
Vastadn. 

Vastadu Malaga. 

Vasal KamindlaK. 
Vastiram Sayakkaran. 
Vasuvadb 
Vasuvar Setti. 

Vasuv^cU S^dra. 


Vasyatlidikt^^ Kollan. 
.Tatnakari." 

Vathaseraai*'' ' 'i' ' 
Vathathakdi’a Vaisiar. 
Vathi Pdlan. 

Vathichi. 

Vkthiipan. 

Vathiri OkkiU. : 

Vathuf 

Vathnkkara Setti. - 
Vathul. 

Vathumba Setti. 

Vathura. 

Vatta. 

Vattaga. 

Vattakam. 

V attakara .Irulan . 
Vattalac Turayan. 

V atbamalay aman. 

Vattam Setti. 

Vattathan. 

Vattia Paiua Kusathi. 
Vkttiakdrain. 

Vavani. 

Vavasayal Velldlan. 
Va-Velldlan. 

Vayal Batiga. 

Vay.al Oddan. 

Vayakacha Idayan. 
Vayakkar Vadugan. 
Vayandi Pandarana. 
Vayan Setti. 

Vayathn. 

V ayenatha. 

Vayili Idayan. 

Vayistu Nayakan. 
Vayithiyan. 

Vayiyun. 

Vazhakkiiran. 
Vazbaniarayappa Setti. 
Vazhavikara Kavarai. 
Vazhaya Setti. 

Vazhavithi Mithian 

Marati. 

Vazhi Kanakan.f<^ 

Veda Kamnialau. 

Veda. 

Ved amnia. 

Vodan. 

Veddnta Setti. 
Vedapachak. 

Vannian. 

Vedeyar. 

Veduvar. 

Veekathi Setti. 

Voek Mall^. 

Vetuni aniiar. 
Veerdkudayan. 

Vekkili. 

Veku. f 

Velai Tboddyfi^ 

Velakan. ' 


VelaJcBhft.Kaj^ySn. 
Velama.'^ ' ' ’ 
Velamangayaa. 
mm. ' 

Volain Settt 
Velan^te Thuliivan. 
Vdariati Brahmin. 
Vclanattu. .. 

Velar. * 

Vela. 

tOeka. 

Vellai Pandaram. 

VelU. 

Vollala, 

Vellalan. 

Vellan. 

Xcllani^thu Seiti. 

Vellan Setti Reddi. 
Vollajigetti. 

Vollappan. 

Vellappu. 

Vollar. 

Vollari Mutbi Maraveu. 
Vellasi Setti. 

Vellatar. 

Vollatti. 

VelUlya Vattau. 
Vollayan Setti, 

V’^eneka Vellalan. 

Vollia Naikkau. 
Volliradi Guru van. 
Vellikai Vellalan- 
VelJi. 

Velln Setti. 

Volnate. 

V el ukkappattavan . 
Velukkiravan, 

Velukkira Vannan. 

V^'lu pandaram. 

Velura Daei, 

Velura Setti. 

V omba. 

Vembalur Vellalan. 
Vombanattu, 

VeinbulJI(|n Vellalan. 
Veugadam. 

Vengalaya Tboddian, 
Vonganattu. 

Venga. 

Venkeda Thottian. 
Vennikjavakam. 
Vennikavakam Vellalan. 
Veil Setti. 

Vepilai Kura van. 
Veppati. 

Veppatti Brahman. 
Veppe^i Kambaiathiin. 
Voppupani Pandaram. 
Veragi Setli. 

Versdcbdi ^tti. 

Verral. 

Veni Kamnilltm. 


Verumi Vannan. 
Veshakkaran. ^ 

Veai. ' 

Vesithava Luigur. 
Vethaka Setti. 
Vethakkar.'* 

Vethalikar. 

Vothan. 

Vothakkaran. 

Vethapurain. 

Votbathi. 

Vothava. 

Vethilai. 

Vethn. 

Vothnval. • 

Vothuvan. 

Vethn va. 

Vethurathu V.anian. 
Vetta Idayan. 
Vettaikkara. 
Vettail^ran. 

Vetakkara PiUai. 

Vettaikkara, 

Vottakkaran. 

Vettalu, 

Vetta Nasuvan. 
Vettappalan. 

Vettappan. 

V ettaraj akulam . 

Vetta Taliari. 

Vettuva Parayan. 

Votti. 

V^ottian. 

Vottilai Vellalan. 
Vettilakara Thnrayau. 
Vettuny. 

Vottu Kavarai. 

Vettnni Paryan. 
Vettuvan. . 

Vettuva. 

Vettuvakara Vellalan. 
Veya Sakltiliyar Thotty. 

V ezliaden. 

Viapari. - 
Vibhdthi. 

Vichi Velama. 

Vidanibi Setti. 
Vidomavar, 

Vigula .Mana Setti. 

Vi jay a Kamalan, 
Vi-Kammalan, 

Vilanza Parayan. 

Villa Kamraalan Smar- 
than. 

Villi. . 

Villuvan. 

Vilvum Pillai. 

Vil Vedan. . 

Vima Vattuvan. 

Vinchali VeMlah. 
Vindrikira Kavarai, 
Vin6di K^ttadi. • 


Vipravinodulu. 

Vipu. , ; 

Virabadra. ’ 

Viraboja Agamudiybh. 
Viradan, 

Viradian. 

Vira. 

Virakudidn. 

Viragu Virgiravan. 
Virajangam LingadAri* 

Viram. * 

Viramenudi. 

Viram Idayan. 
Virainudian. 
Viramushti Pand^rain. 
Virian. 

Virana Dasi, 

Viranattu Pallan. 
VirAndi. 

Virasiva. 

V arisivam. 

Varitanayi. , • 
Virather. 

Viratti. 

Viaanganattu. 

Visha Kamakam Setti. 
Vishnavarn. 

Vishnu. * 

Vishva. 

Visva. 

Viti. 

V itha. ■* 

Vithai. 

Vittimban. 

Vittii Kudithanani. 
Viva Kalian. 

Vo(U. 

Voruguuta Reddi. 
Vdvachandi;. 

Vuduina Parayan. 

V ugamula. 

Vugarasi. 

Vnga Palayah. 
Vullathar Vellalan. 
Vundujhtu. 

Vunnikuthi Maravan 
Vuppara Kusavan, 
Vuraxna Vnkkar. 

V urikaran. 

V uruinbi. 

Vnshnath. 



Yabuva. 

Yadakomba ambalakdrasi. 
Yddiftva. 

Yadichi. 

Yaduvadi Katiakkan. 
Yppgolla Toddiau. 

Yakaiki Betti. 

Yakakathan Udayd.n. 
Yakaratti. 

Yakaya Audi. 


Yalaok^ttar. 
Yaliva. “ 
YdJpina Batii. 
Yilp^taattdn. 
Yalpana Vellalau. 
' Yanatti Ueddi! 
Yaudan. 

Yapalii Koravan. 
YaiTimalai Andi. 
Yasfaalu Betti. 


Taaoljs t 

Yatit&raa. 

Yayan Telugvi Mayan. 
Yoga Vannan. 

Yogi. 

Ybaa, 

Yokula Toddiyan. 
Yokuea Vadugau. 

Yola ifarandi. 

Yunar, 
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AohSri. 

AchSriyu Stiivaishna- 
vulu. 

«AchiIu Bapiila. 
AohirSjsulu. 

Aohuvaln. 

Ada. 

Adsbala Eapii. 

Adada BrShmana. 
Adagunti Kijm. 

Adaka Kolli. 

Adana. 

Adapapa. 

Adnreru Sudva. 

• 

Adari Kulam. 
Adasutlii^a. 

Adavi. 

Addabottu. 

Adda Jatbi. 

Adi. 

Adiranilu Kajmlu. 
Advaitarnu. 

Adya Mala. 

Agaraudi. 

Agamiidiyaii. 

A^aputtu liaJiju. 
AgarSlu. 

AgamvalJu. 

Agasa. 

Agasilla. 

Agni Ariidliyiilu. 

Agra. 

Agudu. 


Akali Golla Kaki. 
Akarl. 

Akka Eapu. 
Akkala Sudru. 
Akkali. 

Akkiliym. 
Akasamu Modali. 
Yarn. 

Aku. 

Akula. 

Akulu Aminadam. 
Akum Sudra. 

2j^. 

Alagad. 

^agoUa. 
Alakachakulam. 
AlaTantba Kulam. 
Ale Kuxaba. 

Alilu Kulam. 
Aligiri. 

Ali Korava. 

AlMu. 

Allapara E&pu. 

r 6747 . 


Anuria. 

Aiyamadiya 

Aiyarakalu. 


Allikni-a KSpu Vcllilla. 
AiIiS.kiiIaiii. 

Amakuia K&pu. 
Anialii«thiy&. 

Amnluihi. 

Anuina Gouda. 
Amanathiya. 

Araani Golla. 

Amaraktilu. 

Amarn Palli. 

Amatbiya Gouda. 
Aiuayitha. 

Ambolakilr. 

Anibnshiukulu Mungala 
Kulam. 

Ambatiaii. 

Ainbig;i. 

Ambi Kapu. 

Amma Sale. 

Ammunitha. 

Ammu Vadu. 

Ainna Gonra. 

Amiiathulu Mala. 

Amolu Th<‘la. 
Airisirnmulu. 

Amuka. 

Autula. 

Amidi. 

Auagadu. 

Aimkala. 

Aiuunikulu. 

Ansuida Kiimba. 

Anchcen. 

Anehi. 

Aneliu Mupa. » 

An da. 

Andhra. 

Aiidhrulu Beri Vandlu. 
Audi. 

Andinya Doiul.o. 
Andirayutliu Thaihi. 
Andiva Gouda. 

An Domlx). 

Angabatbu. 

Angarakudu. 

Angi Baoba. 

Angosalu Jatbi. 

Anjayn Dombo. 

Anjuna Dombo. 

Ankamu. 

Annya Mala. 

Anthadi Kulam. 

Antbaml Dombu. 

Antbari. 

Anibi llama. <n 

Autbo Kuraya Golla. 
Anthyajudu. 

Xpa D^ari. 

Ap&yitha Kujfmt. 

Appata Gouda. 

D 


Appula Paili. * 

Appilr Bayn. 

Appum Vandlu. 

Aradhyubi. 

Arajalkulam. 

Arakanla Modalari. 
Araina Nartba. 
Ammudi. 

Arani Kulam. , 
Arapukaran. 

Arasi Dandasi Mala. 
Arava. 

Aravagiri. 

Arafi Gadi. 

Arcba Kapu. 
Arcbakulu. 

Are. 

Arirulu Kulani. 

A rill Madign. 

Arili. 

Ariyala Kapu. ' ' 
Ariyam Gouda. 
Arkarangaram Mala 
Arkatalu. 

Arlakulam. 

Aruasakadi^ M^a. 

Artb akulu.' 

Arula Mubi. 

Arupilredi llcddi. 
Aruv<*la. , 

Aryulu. 

Asadi, 

Aaakulu. 

Asaiu. 

Asari. 

Asaaakidi Mala. 
Ashalaku. 
Aslitalohikulu. 
Asbtalohi Vaudlu. 
Asira Knmam. 

Asiya Mala. 

Asya Sudra. 

Atk. 

Atagkri. 

Atajathi. 

Atakar. 

Atakari. 

Atathavi Bapu 
Atava. 

A tchu vandlu. 

Aiii Siftbya. 

Atukula. 

Avagadu. 

Avtmtbiyaua. 

Atnam. 

Avarelu, 

Avira Palle. 
Avisaramulu. 

Avdlu Gouda 
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Svula. 

Avura Vandlu. 

AyaVii Tljelukiila. 
A,>aga11i) fJuugalu. 
Aya. 

Ayamka. 

Aynrakalu Tkelukula. 
AjarakTnni. 
Ayarakulam Siidru 
Ayarain. 

Ayovallu Ooiula. 
A'yavarlu. 

Ay or. 

Ayil Madipa. 

Ayoddii Dfunbo. . 
Aytxlhya Tlicililn, 
Ayyanavaru Jangain. 


Babala Kulam. 

Ba Boya. 

Bubiila Tbolukiila. 
Bnciiata Vallu. 

Buobiti Madiga. 

Bada Bova. 

Badnda (}ou(ln. 
lindagala. 

Badagar. ' 

Badakali Hedlu. 

Bada Kodu. 

Bacinli. 

Budamgi. 

Badara Kapu 
Badasi Odhra. ‘ 
Budalu I’aidi. 
BuduTaridlu. 

Bailavtila Boya Hiidra 
Badayatbu Odiya. 

Badiiyi. 

Ba<l()nrlii dangiun. 

Bad do Maiig. la. 

Bade Balija. 

BaJli. 

Baditi JCapu. 

•Badiya. 

Budiyudi Gokadii Gartha. 
Baddiyadiyapii. 

« Biuio. 

Badra. 

Budnika OddfOu. 

Ba<Hha Nayalu 
Badii 

Bnduta. ^ 

Baduvan. 

111 . 

Bagadnlu ^ 

Bagalam. 

BagamaJb*. 

Buganaudra Mkla. 

Bagara VSko. 

BagathAla. 

Bagatim Odde. 




Bagav(ikukulam. 
BagaTerail 
Baggili Vandlu. 
Buggita JCulain. 
Bagiraaa Golla. 

BAgi Boddi. * 

Bagiri. 

Bagnndi Chongavadu. 
Bah alar i. 

Bahurla. 

Bai. 

Baidfiru Jangam. 
Bailu. 

Bain a da Sudro. 
Bainagiri. 

Baindoi'. 

Bairiedi. 

Bairu’mi. 

Baini Banijaga. 

Haipa. 

Bairagi. 

Baita Tirigo Kainttia. 
Haiti. 

Hajari. 

Bajatki. 

Bajiini. 

Bajjipu Vandlu. 

Baka Kulam Mala. 
Bfikali. 

Bakavandlu Vaisyuhi. 
Hukjri Mala. 

Bakka Kurabu. 
Bakkala. 

Bala. 

Balaba. 

Balabkadra Golla. 
•Balngai dMln. 

Bnlnga Karuam. 

Bula. 

Baluji. 

Balamaggavaru. 
Balantko Odiya. 
Bala]iao. 

Balapu Ruznlu. 
Balapiin. 

Baiun. 


Bularl ba. 

Balasanihoahulu. 

Bnlaai. 

Balaainga Bazu. 


Balathan. 

Balaihi Kauilarthi. 
Balavara Oddolu. 
Balavathopu. 

Bali. • 

Balidar. 

Bali^alii. 

Buli^a or Banija. 
Balijatki Odde. 
Biilika. 

Balimtko Paiko> 
Halira Mul^ Kulaxs. 
Baliawa Gdafiyj. 


Balka 6aBa« 

Balia. 

Ballari KApu. 

Ralli. 

Baloilma. 

BaipS.ri Gouda. 
Balubempaskkulu. 
Balunda Baka. 
Balupokulam. « 

Balura Goudiya. 

Bamalu Kulam. 

Bamapn. 

Bamari. 

Bamarlika. 

Bamaxara Hindu. 

Hamayi Kulam. • 

Banagi. 

Banagodamu. 

Bunalu. 

Bana Aari. 

Banaru Chandala. 

Baimthi Odhrulu. 

Banaihi Odiya. 
Banathiya. 

Banda. 

Bamiagi. 

Bandagma. 

Baudani. 

Bandaparaja. 

Bandaram Brahmana. 
Bandari. 

Bandaru Odde. 

Bander. 

Bandi. 

Baiidiya Kumtnara. 
Handla Kulam. 

Bando. 

Bandra Kulam. 

Jlaudura. 

Bandu Valo. 

Bangaru. 

Bangi. 

Bani. 

Banigila Kulantf 
Bnuija Gada. 

Bunijaga. 
Baniatliayatbaru. 
Banitkya Gadiya Bunth) 
Odiya. 

Banitnyani Budra. 
Baniyagni Guzarati. 
Baniyan. 

Banjar. 

Bauka. 

Biintbur. 

BantrStbilr. 

Baiiu Bdya. 

Bapana. 

Bapari Kulam* 

Baparultt Bofifj^ 
Bapaakta. 

Bapayi. 
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■■■ ... . .. 

Bappa Kulam. 

Bappiudin. 

Barahura. 

Baraman. 

Barapa. 

• Bara Savara. 

Borati. 

B&raddi. 

Baricha. ’ 

Barika. 

B&rika Kablior. 

Barik&pu. 

Barikonda. 

Baripala. 

Bariya Dombo. 

Bariyala. 

Bariyapu Kaiiuga. 

Barkar Kubiyar. 

Barla. 

Barmaga Majalu. 
Bamyaki. 

Barodi Golla. 

Barth ara. 

Banigu Valli H&diga. 

Bar\] Kokkadu. 

Banimya. 

Baruri. 

Bamvaduka. 

Baaa. 

Haaadi. 

Baaayiki 

Basina. 

Basindiya. 

Jiasivi, 

Basiya. 

fiassi. 

Basthavi Gouda. 

Bastbiriya. 

Basuvu. 

Jislta. 

Bataaarlu (Jppara. 
Batavallu. 

Bathalj^ 

Batha-N, 

Batharadi i^ulam. • 

Bathari. 

Batharu. 

Bathina V&ndlu. 

Baiiiiri. 

Batihru. 

Bathadu. 

Batbuna. 

Butbura fiakxila. 

Bathya. 

Batobotbra. 

Batokddu* 

Batra. 

Batrana. 

Battala. 

Battepu K&pu. 

Batter Savaralu. 

Battu. 

Bata Gouda. 




Battilii. 

Baviijdu. 

Buvarajj Koudavandhi. 
Bava Ranilu. 

Bavasi Ean^a Rilju, 

Bavola Vubari. ■' 

Bavudia Barainardha. 
Bavuri. 

Baya Kapu. 
iiayani Kazniua. 

Baye Puro. 

Bayibo. 

Bayidi. 

Bayikuri. 

Bayi. 

Bayipo. 

Buyishna Kaudra. 

Bolmlu. 

Bobu Mangala. 

Bu(ta Kulain. 

Bodai*. 

Bodam Thodi Dboralu. . 
liodu Katika. 

Boduro Pano. 

Bodimi BOya. 

JJogadi. 

Bogamala. 

Bogari. 

Bi'garu. 

Bogani Madiga. 

Boliara. 

Bokari. 

Bola Savara Kulaiu. 
BolavaUii. 

Boldar. 

Boldaru Gnzula. , 

Jb'liya. 

Bullala Kapu. 

BuUana Kosa Kulam. 
BoUa}m. 

BoJli Kuraba. 

Bulnagala. 

Bolugu. 

Belu Kummara. 

Beluuti Niyogi. 

Bomhi’una. 

Bena. 

Benatbi Oddo. 

Bouatbiya. 

Beuayithu. 

Beiida. 

Bondar. 

Bendu. 

Bondiwa. 

BeudaySikulam. 

Bougaru. 

Bonitbi Odiyakulam. 
Buniya. 

Bouuailu Kil|n4. 

BePtu Gotida. 

Bepari. * 

BSralu Odbi’a. 

Beri. 


Berikamsala. 

Beriki. 

Borili Oddilu. 

Boriya Gbaudiila. 

Boaa tJaudre. 

Bos&ri. , 

Beathn. 

Bestltana Gbasi. 
lb»iba Vandlu. 

Bottivadu. 

Bottuinanti Vflllu. > 
BovarTisi. 

Bovvagi Kulara. 
Bliugatapu Ba/ulu. 
Bluigatliulu. . 

Bhiignva Rfijulu. 
Bbagavaihuiu. 

Bhain. 

Bhajantbri. 

Biiaktulu. 

Bhaiuiriri. 

Bhataburi. 

Bliathi. 

Bhatrazn. 

Bliatrazulu. 

Bbaita. 

Bh attar. 

Bhatii Badra Baugortbi. 
Bhatiori Balija. 

Bliattu. 

Hliattuka Razu. 

Bhatulu. * 

Bhiiuari Yaku. 
Bhuuxanolii. 

Bluitba. 

Bhutbapu Dboralu. 

BUu. 

Bliutbi Karnam. 
Blmvanagaru. 

Biagilndra Mfila. 

Biani Kammara. 

Bian. 

Bibathu. 

Bidalulalo Oddo. 

Bidari. 

Bidasi Douibo. 

Buiduka Vfiudlu. 

Bigari Sudi’u. 

Bikilri. 

Bikua Nadi. 

Biksha. 

Biksbarava Kaudra. 
Biksbalukulu. 

Biliml$gga. 

Bdla. 

Bilvara. 

Bilya Dbsari. 

Blma Roddi Kapu. 
Bimbasunam Kamma. 
Bimod^a. 

Binami Gouda. 
Bindayitho. 

Bingigam Ka.pa.* 
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Binthani. 

Birla. 

Biru ‘Kulam. 
Birathu. 

Bisala Matham. 

Bi^lnathoy. 

BitMai. 

Bobaraba. 

Bboha. 

Boda. 

B0dam» 

Bodda. 

Bodi. 

Bodisalu. 

Bodiya. 

Badlu Jangam. 
Bodo Bothara. 
Bodoma. 

Bodura. 

Bogada. 

Bogadiya Savara. 
Bogam. 

Bogama. 

Bogapu. 

Bogaram. 

Boga Bedlu. 
Bogavadi Jangam. 
Boggdi. 

Bdgi. 

Bogiya. 

Bogla Kulam. 

Bo Gouda. , 

Bogu Odde. 

Boia GoUa. 

Boka. 

Bolaibiuya Kulam. 
Bolatbya Kulam. 
Bolaya Golla. 
Bohtbi Sondi. 
Boliya Kodulu. 
Bollaho. 

Bolla Kulam. 
itolSdiya. • ' 
Boldni. 

Boldtbiya. 

B5lu. 

Bombadi K&pu. 
Bombaku. 

Bombasi Kulam. 

Bom B6ya. 

Bomma. 

Bommal&ta. 

Bonaputa. 

Bon&tbio. 

Bondaba. 

Bpbda. 

Bbndi. 

Bondai 

BondiyWd.^ 

Bondttscmdi. 

Boni. 

Bonigam. 

Bouiya. ^ 




Bon- 

BonW. , , 

Boi^ladi. 

Bonna. : . 

Botttba. 

* Bonthala Vallu. ' 

Bontbra. 

B5pa Gouda. 

Boppara Kapu. 

Bopulia Kulam. 

BSpuri Sudra. • 

Bora. 

Boralo. 

Borama Golla. 

Bsri. 

BoBambya. 

Bosanala. 

Bosantha. 

Bosanthiya. 

Bosallu. 

Bosanthiya Payiko. 
Bosinta. 

Bothali. 

Bothauagara Gaudla. 
Bothanba. 

Bothara. 

Bothiva Kulam. 
Bothulvaya Kulu. 
Bothungi. 

Bothuva Razulu. 

Bottha Paraja Kulam. 
Botthara. 

Bottuga. 

BoUethu Adiya. 

Boya. 

Boyalu Anaga Mala Jathi. 
Boyipori. 

Boyipu. 

Boyishtra Jathi. 
Budabudukala. 

Budaga Jangam. 

Buda. 

Budathiya. 

Budda. 

Buddiyitha. 

Buddi Jangam. 

Budiga Jangam. 

Bndi. 

Budiya Sondi. 

Budiyaito Bagauata. 

Buga Thalia. 

Bugganda Odhra. 

Bugiya. 

Bugondo. 

Buniyakulam. • 

Buiaga. 

Buia Jangam. 

Bhlari. 

Bdkkahasa. 

Bnkkalu Jalakulv. ' 
.Bukka. ■'4'. 

Btikkuu Vara^-iAr^tl^n. 
Bttkla 


I 

Bula '■ • ' 

. B'ulainyaJ' ' , 

' Bulka orBiidra. I / • 
Bumbudi. 

, Binni Salilu, , v 

Bummalu. : 

Bupalu Golla. 

Bnnphan. ! 

Bnndal!^ , ' 
BundaOdde.; 


Bundi Nayakudn. 

Bundla Oade. 

Bungadi Sudra. 

Bunga; 

Bnngi Kulam* 

Buni Bathndi Gudem 
Balarlu. • 

Buniya. 

Bunha Kulam. 

Bunuza. 

Bunyakulam. 

Burada.. 

Buragapu Kalinga. 

Bura Jathi. 

Burama. 

Burangu Kalinga. 

Burapa Dhoralu. 

Bura Savara. 

Burigondu. 

Buri. 

Burkavadu. 

Burma V&du. 

Burrak Kulam. 

Burralu. 

Butha Chakali. 

Buthadu. 

Butha Komati. 

Buthami Paraja. 

Butha Perikela. 

Butha., 

Buthe. 

Buthiyalu. 

Buthura Jathi. 

Butta Vandlu. 

Buttu Navaru. 

*- Buvanagaim. 

Buvana SathAni. 

Buya. 

Buyama KohdavAru. 
Buyya Kulam; 

Byadaru AnagA Boya. 
Byara Kulam. 




Ohadalu. 
Ohadmch. : 
;ahairlH|li;;, 
Ghidsadh* ' * ' ' 
'Chalcalak; ' 
Cto^kirii ‘ i 


ChilapKi^: 



Chalttra* 

GhaUtliani. v 

C^alayadi. 

Oh&ledi. 

CI)aWS>da. 

0|iftU)ka ICtilam. 

Chali Bajaputo^. 
C^alivani. V 
"■•CliaUa lnad«d». 

Cftmluva* janigS-lu. 
Ohamadi. 

Cbam&I Kammara. 
Chamana doyala Beatha. 
Oliaialttadi. 

Chambar. 

•Chambi Pavara. 
Obamcbadi> 

Cbana Boya. 

Obaniptilu, . 
Cbauaramu. 

Cbonatbaili. 

Cbanda. 

Cbandala. 

Cbandayalalu. 

Cbandi Obal^la. 
Cbandra. 

Cbanja Golla. 

Cbankala Kulam. 
Cbanthayi. 

Cbapa. 

Chapalu Amme Vaudlu. 
Cbapuri. 

Chariga. 

Cbai’inko. 

Cbarukulu. 

Obarumtbtilu. 

Cbasi Vajk. 

Cb&ta. 

Cbatalu. 

Cbataau. 

Cbatcbadi. 

CbatchA Velamalu. 
Ob&tl^ Kulak. 

Cbathlti. 

Cbatbra Mabiati. 
Obatbria B&^uri. 

Cbatbri Bed^ru. 
Obatnim 
Obava BSsi. 

Cbftyadi. . • 

Olkvikiedii Baddi. 


Cbayiita Balija. 
Oba^ra G^da. 


;■ ■■ 

Pbegi;.G'ppaJMir.;'' , ' Iv;. : 

Ohel^tttl^^ : or i Pai* 

, kaind!^' 

ObaidEadftpn Pam. : ' . 


a 


Cbekkadapu Pani YaoU 
Kamsala. ' 

Cbekkula. Hadiga. - : 
Ohelagadagu. . : 

Cbellakkili Y&ndlu. 

Chella Kapu. <* 
Obellam, Yalavida. 
Cbellapu Kuraba. 

Cbelli Odde. 

Chelu. 

CbeiUa^. 

Cbenatbi Odde. 

Gbena Uriya. 

Obenavadi Vadiyapayako 
Nayako. 

Obencbu. 

Cbenchula Gadabalu. 
Cbenda Paraja. 

Cbendi. 

Cbendura Kamma. 
Cb^ngulu. 

Gheniiangi Paraja. , 
Obennayya Dbarmam 
Vallu. 

Cbentbuxtgikandu. 

Oh6pa Odde. 

Cboprikulam. 

Cheppula Kulam. 
Cberalyalu Thedia. 
Cberuku. 

Chern Nayakuln. 
Ohorvandki. 

CbSflatb iivakalani . 
Cbesbamma. 

Obesidi Vadra. 

Cbeta Tboli Gandla. . 
Cbetbri Bbattu. * 

Cbetcubuitbey Poligatbi. 
Chettugiri Kilpa Knlain. 
Chevathi Odiya. 

Cbeviti. 

Cbicbaddinni. 

Cbidde.. 

Cbidbapa Kapu. 
Cbigayatbu. 

Cbika Mueblu. 

Obikiri. 

Cbikka. 

Obikkii Dolabe Yandlu. 
Gbikra Kulam. 

Gbilakala K&linga. 

Gbilapa Gbayagaru Liu- 
gay atbu. 

GluUa. 

Obillkra. 

Obimma Obali. 

Cbimpiga. 

Cbimpigaru Jaugatu. . i- 
Obiiukriii = i ; " 

ObiulkdtbiM. ' 

Cbma»,; ' . ‘ ■' 


; Ghiuatbdpara. 
Ghinatbeagi. ' - 
Ghinayaka. , r "* 
Chindralu Sudra. i 
Ghindu. 

Ghinna. - ■ , 

Ghinuagaru. * : 

Ghinnaragi Dasari. 
Chiunune Mala. 

Gbintba Kulam. ’ 
Cbintbara Kapu. , 
Ohippa. 

Ohippiga. 

Cbiripigaru. 

Cbiru Mangala. 
Chitagaru. 

Gbitapu Beddi. 

Gbitbala Boya. 

Cbitbaru Vallu. 

Cbitbi Tbaraku. 

Cbitbra. 

Gbitbiavallu Thamballa. 
Cbitbue Bodya Parja. 
Ohiti. 

Ghittadelu. 

Chitta. 

Cbittala. 

Chitti. • 

Cbitbi. 

Chittu Odiya. 

Chiva Bogara. 

Cbivanu 8ala. 

Cbivara .Tatbe Vellala. 
GhijVunara Kapu. 
Gbivaru Kapu Vellala. 
Cbaganti Kapu. 
Ghoiakulain. 

Gbolama Kapu. 

Cboua Kotbara^ 
Cbondilu. 

Chonnala Kapu. 

Cbonsuo Kapu. 

GhOpala Mala. ^ 
CbOri Kulam. 

Gbosa. 

Cbotbi Kulam. 

Cbotti. 

Ghoul Modi. 

Cbristhiilu. * 

Cbudathya. 

Gbudayitbo. 

Ghuddoki. 
Ghudiutbujakulani. 
Cbuliili Vandlii. 

Cbukiri Kaui Vellala. 
Cbuku Mane Vellala. 
ji O^kura Madiga. 
i ; j^Ckdada. 

; {ObuinaU. 

: ? Bboraltt. : 

Chuimb ; 

; i Olji'widaK. , ^ 



Ohundaliitha. 

Ohuiiikiv«lJu 

ChiiTikadi. 

Ohiipatan. 

(’hiithra. 

(3L»Vtliunudipapi Jagalthu. 
('liutibidiya. 

Chutta. 

Oliuttari Yobariya. 


Dabbalo. 

Dabhi Bori Kulam. 
Dablirfiiri Vt'larna. 

Dacbi Krukala. 

Dudu. 

Dadoitnia Dasavlu. 
Dabadn. 

Daja Goudya. 

Dajiralu Sotti Balija. 
Dakatha. 

Dakka Modlu. 

Dakkula dangani. 
Uaksbana Kamalu. 

Dala Mahantlii. 

Dalangi 

Dalavani ‘ 

Dalilii. 

Dale Goiidya. 

Dalvanaga Siidruln. 
Dalvulu Gakkiilu. 

[)aiQa. 

Damaka Viahnii Baijfigi. 
Dumalii Satbaiii. 
Dambave 
Daiuumn Sudru. 

Dam mu la. 

Danaka. 

Danakfipu. 

Danava. 

Danavadu. 

Dandadbari. 

Dandttiia Kuraba. 
D/itubili. 

Daudathina Kularri. 
Daudu. 

Dangadi Kupu 
dauibatta Kfipu. 

Daniya. 

Dauna Vandlu. 

Daritbu Idiga. 

Dftpakini. 

Dapa Koraeba. ' 
Darakava. 

Darala Devangulu. 

Dara Matham. 

Darandi Vallu. 

Darikulu. 

DariUa Mala. 

Darutama Reddi Kulwn. 
Dfirinji RangfiJ^. 

Dari. ‘ 


Dairji, 

Darla anaga DC'vangulu. 
Darydi BaTarthi. 

Dasa. 

Daaabarandu. 

^laaaja Paramg.rthaiD. 
naaangaiu. 

Dasari. 

Dasavadu. 

Daai. 

Daaia Kalinga K*6mati. 
Daridi Kapu. 

Dabiugu. 

Dasulu. 

Davnr Biidra. 

Davatbalu Kulam. 
Davathi. 

Davaya. 

Ddyildi Mala. 

Dndama Kdpu. 

Dogesi Komati. 

Deha Sale. 

Dekiri Kudulu. 

Dekarlu. 

Ddla Kamma. 

Delukari. 

Deri Yari Kummarn. 
Deha. 

Desayi. 

Desuri. 

Ddsurn. 

DOva. 

Devalam I’ujari. 

Di vauga. 

Devangnlu 

D^Tuntbu. 

Devara. 

Dovarmanifthi. 

Dovatha. 

Devendrakulam Tbeli. 
Deyidi Mala. 

Dhakkada. 

Dhakkula Madiga. 
Dbakkulu. 

Dhariua. 

Dhobi. 

Dbolva Sudra. 

Dbora. 

Dhnikuuaya Gavulla. 
Dhuuni Vandlu. 

Didaya Paraja. 

Dindiya. 

Dirji Jjiugadhari. 

Diviti. , 

Diyari Kulam, 

Dobali. 

Dodda Bdya. 

Doddagam K&pu. 
Dodda. 

Doddi. 

Dodgiri K^gmaza. 

Dbdi Gylla. * 

Dodnt&li. 


ii' KluW i K lih^ flMl lI i nu lfi l l f lp 

Dogaiba K$>pQ« «> 

Dokada. 

Dokiri Gouda Kulam. 
Dolartbi. 

Dolatbari. 

Dbli Balija. 

Dsljiba. 

Doliya. 

Dolu. ‘ 

Doluva. 

Dombu. 

Dommala. 

Dommai'u. 

Dondai Gouda. 

Dosdaya. 

Dougin. 

Dougu Mdla. 

Dontba Golla. 

Dontbi Rkalla Balija. 
Donto. 

Dora. 

Doriya Kulam. 

Dorlu Sudra. 

Doro 

Do Sa BOya. 

Doulu Golla. 

Doyigiri. 

Dravida. 

Dubi Kulam. 

Dubuiigam. 

Diidokula. 

Diidi Balijalu. 

Dutliya, 

Dudu idiga Kulam. 

Duja Parulu Hadhva. 
Dukkada. 

Dulamati Koravaru. 

Dula Pati. 

Dulumi Kdpu, 

Dulu Kaliuki. 

Dulutba. 

Duluva Kulam. 

Duluva Sudra, 

Dirmbam Jaiigana ^ 

Du m bam Madiga, 
Dumdra. 

Durama tdiga. 
Dunalli^Eazulu. 

Duuda Idiga. 

Dundasi. 

Dundi. 

Duuuir&du. 

Duppa l^rukala. 

Durali Bayada. 

Darapa Kuttdiya Gouda. 
Duro Bali^. 

Durva BdJlja. 

Durva Jattwa. 

Dudbta. 

Dutbu Kttrabi^ 



Bbhanalo. 

Bdusu Balija. 

Bgali, 

Bkala. 

Bkali Eapu. 

Bkara Borabiddalu. 
Bkari. 

Bkidi bfayadtt. • 
Blara. 

"^Bla BSku. 

EUa. 

En&di. 

Ena Kapu. 

Enda Ohouchulu. 
Engallu. 

• Enti. 

Enuti. 

Erapu Palli Kupu. 
Erava Tbelagalu. 
Erra. 

E^Tancbu. 

Erukala. 

Eruliga. 

Etbadi K amnia. 
Ette Mala. 

Evnta. 


(Jaborai Kanialu. 
(labukulaHthalu. 
Gachakulain. 
Gacbolupadu. 


G-adaba. 

Gadabalu. 

Gada iCamma. 

Gadala Yollala. 

Gndali Kapu. 

(}ada Mangala. 

Gadam. 

Gadavatbra Karuam. 
Gidlii Varna Balija. 
Gadi Erukala. 
Gad^bavaudlu. 

Gadiya Kkpu. 

Gadusya. 

Gadya. 

Gagam Boya. 

(Wu Knlam. 

Gaidi Varu. 

Gajalakapu Ohakataku- 
lam. 

Gajapajathi. 

Gttjarya. 

G&la Kulam. 


Galanobi Kapu. 
Galapundi Jaugam. 
Galara Vandlu. 
Giili. 

Galiana G&nigaru. 
Galita. 

Galitha Vandlu. 
Gfillu. ' 

Gamalla. 






Gamarlu. 

GBunatsa. * 

Pakanati Kapu. 
Ganaimpalu. 

Ganamafham Jang&lu. * 
Gana Vamam. 
Ganayatbulu. 

Ganayati. 

Gandaba Balija. 

Gandari Jathi. 

Gaudati Kulam. 
Gandavarapu Kapu. 
Gandhamosi Kulam. 
Gandhavadi. 

Gandikota Kamma, 
Gandla. 

Gaudula. 

Oangadi. 

Gangadikilrara. 
G&ngadikara Vellalur. 
Gangadi Mala. 

Gaugaju Budra. 

Gangani. 

Gangoddula. 

Gmip. 

Gangula Kurni Varn. 
Gani, 

Gaiiiga. 

Gamkakulam. 

Ganikulam. 

Ganta Jaugam. 

Gautalu. 

Ganthadi Vallu. 

Gantu Paraja. 

Ganu Balija. 

Gauugula. > 

Gauuguuta Balija. 

Gauutu. 

Ga]iaia. 

Garadi. 

Gara Krukala. 

Garala Bondi. 

Garati Eoddi. 

Gari. 

Garidi Kapu. 

Gangunla Bahja. 

Gaacpu. 

Gasullu Vallu. 

Gatalantba Kulam. 

Gath a. 

Gathaku Boya. 

Gatbari. 

Gaihava. 

Gath ora. 

G atola. 

Gatti Kapulu, ^ 

Gavala Kamma. 

Gayaua Kamam. 

Gavanda Sudra. 

Gavondla Kdmati. 

Gavara. 

Gavaralu. 



Gavttdali. 

Qavula Odhra. 

Gamlla Pond&rlu, * 
Gavundla. 

Gavuri Kdmati. 
Gavusogala V.illu. • 
Gaynkkpu Mangali. 
Gayalu Kapu. 

Gaya Mala Jathi. > 
Gayathi Vallu. ^ 

Gayila. 

GayiutUa. 

Gazulu Ammovadu. 
Gnssulu. 

Godthangi Kulam. 
Gohola. 

Gotbra. 

Ghali Kulam. 

Gbalivnra. 

Ghantoni. 

GhuHara Kulam. 

Ghasi ViiTidh.: 

Gliiitirn Kulam. 
Ghatravadii. 

Ghagdiu. 

Ghondo. 

Ghoullm Kulam. 
GliOSfiv,1ru. 
Ginmiakavilndhi. 
Goberia. 

Godacharla Kamma. 
Goda Dasai^. 

Godagala Jatbi. 

Gddalj Kulam. 

Gddari. 

Goddaknia Ghilla .latbi. 
Godintha Ofiaari Kulam. 
Gddopu Kamma. 

Godithi Kapu. 

Godiya V’^Sndlu. 

Godlala Mala. 

Godligalu Jang am. 
Godrali Balija ’ 
Godrayi Balija. 

.Gndugii Balija. , 
Godugulu. 

Guduguthana. 

Godu Uaddi Vallu. 
Gdgalu Oddo. * 

Gogiu Madiga. 

' Gdkudi Balija. 

Gdkula. 

Gdkunlla Balija. 

Golfka. 

Gdlakouda. 

Golanuru. 

Gule K&pu. 

Golinta sruflti Kamam. 
Golla. 

Gollam Vadu. 

' Gdmarthu Balija. 
Gonakdta Balija^ 
Gonamuta Thblag&lio. 



Gondft Balija. 

Gondetti Roddi. 

Gondr^ Kulam. 

Gdne. 

Goneru M&la. 

Gongadi. 

Gongalugiri Kapu. 
Gonte Gabara. 

Gonthali Morasa Kapu. 
Gontausurakulam . 
GOnu. * 

Gdnugimtha Balija. 
Gonnkotta Balija. 

Gopa Gouda. 

Gopala.* 

G^pathi. 

Gopula Kapu. 

G6ra Linga Dharlu, 
Gdralu Vadu. 

Gorana Kulam. 

Gdranta Reddi. 
Goranvaritlji. 

Gorara. 

Goratha Kapu. 
Gorendla Kapu. 
Gorentha Kapu. 

Gfiri Balija. 

Gorla. , 

Goru Kapil Kalinga. 
Gorva Kulam. 

Gosali Goudu. 

Gosangi. , 

Goaayi. 

Gosayithi Jangam. 

Gota Kapu. 

Gothara Kapu. 

Gothi. 

Gouda. 

Goudali. 

Goudu. 

Goudurukara. 

Goudya. 

Gouli, 

Goulilu Godugula. 
Goura. 

Gduri. 

Gouthala Lingadbari. 

Govaugitho. 

Guyakakulam. 

Grama. 

G uba Velama. 

Gubbalu. . 

Guchela Balija. 

Guchi Kummara. ^ 
Gudama Balija. 
Gudam. 

Gud&ra^ Balija. 
Gud§ii Klpu. 

Giida. 

Gudd^ti, 

Gudeka Dai^. 

Guden Bazu. 

Gudeti Kkpu. 


Gudi. ; 

Gudimatyftlu. ■ 

Gudipi. . , 

Gudiya. 

Gn4izalln. , 

Gudlavadu. 

Gudu. 

Gudya. 

Gugu Dasari. 

Gujgala. 

Gukana Chakala. 
Gulada. 

Gulakulam. . 

Gulars. 

Gulavandlu. 

Guliya Savaralu. 

Giilla. 

Gulokulu. 

Gulu. 

Guna. 

Gunda Kulam. 

Gundikir. 

Gundla. 

• GundSdi Kulum. 

Gune Volama. 

Gungattu Vamwmo. 
Gunga Valmikivadu. 
Gungotendla Viindlu. 
Gunga Barika. 
Gungironi Kudi. 

Guiii Cbakala. 

Gune Dasari. 

Gunkuri Kapu. 
Gunnadikuru Kapu. 
Gunnamali Parabulu. 
Gunmah. 

Gifnra Odde. 

Gunta. 

Guntha Komati. \ 
Gunupudi Jangam. 
Guradi Oddo. 

Gnrnati. 

Gurati Kapu. 

Gurikala, ytodlu. 

Guro.. 

Gurrapatbi Kulam. 
Gurrapu. 

Guru Kamma. 

Gtirula Golla. 

Gurya Mala. 

Guthia Kamma. 

Guthna Chamuiu. ' 
Guvilla Velama. 
Quvramu Kulam. 
Guzini Kapu. * 


Haobama S3>le. 
Haddi. 

HadkarakuiaiU* ; ^ 

Hadosaskiya Payi^. 
Haduifa Odiya. . 


Haivbllu. . • . 

Haja Guthulu. 
HajUlu. 

Hai3<m. , 

H^iri Tbeii^a. 

Bata. 

Halal Kbbr. 

Halidi Baliia. 

Haliga K^Klla. 
Halimftttu Kuraba. 
HalimTaru Kuraba. 
Halithiya Thelukula. 
Htdlumain. 

Halubani Golla. 

Halu Kuraba. 

Halvi Kulam. 

Halya. 

Halyauouru dungam. 
Hamsali. 

H^obi Kapu. 

Handi. 

Hanga Balija. 

Hanka. 

Hanna^u. 

Hanthi. 

Hanumantba Kulam. 
Haradwijudu. 

Kara Gouda. 

Harava Kulam. 
Haribaliya Savara. 
Haribbaktbttdu. 

Hari. 

Harida. 

Haridwijudu. 

Harika. 

Harikapu. 

Harini K&pu. 
Hark§.ra. 

Hasuvaru. 

Hatbadi Kulam. 
Hathari Kulam. 
Hayuri. 

Helamidie. 

Helava. - 

Beilina. 

Henuva Pano. 
Bogari. 

Homka Varaja. 

Hblya- 

Boluva. 

Hudi Kuraba. 
Huliv^aru. 

Hurara. 


Icbi. - ‘ 
Idaiyan.:':^ . 
Idiga. 

Iga Balii«, 
lUu. ^ "y ' ■ 
lUuvellWii, 
Imuthu. 
Inama. 



u Vadi*. 



Inuniimaiii ChSso Vftndlu. 
Irami Fi^ari. . , 

Irava^a K^pw. . 

Ima. ■ , • ' ' 

Inda. 

I^tamatham. ' * 
•lumoralu. ; 

Isuv&iu^lii. ' 
is^ra Kftpu. 
tta Erukftla. 


•Tammula. 

Jammulya. * 
Jammu Baclia Kulam. 
Jampigaru. 

JanacHelu. 

Janagaru. * 

Jana (Jolla. 

Janaka. 

J£nakaUnga. 

Janapa. 

Janathi Oddo, 

Jandi (Jamallu. 

Jandra. 


Xtati. 

Itkara. ■ 
Tthni. 

Jfchugabala. 

Ite. 


Jablilu Bagam. 

Jada. 

Jadali. 

Jadi. 

dadiga Golla. 
tladigiri JangaJu. 
eTadonathulu. 

Jaga Kehatiiga. 
Jagannathara Pandaram. 
Jagari. 

Jagatha Gouda. 

Jaggala. 

J argali 

Jaila Balija. * 
Jailama Balija. 

Jaini. 

tJakka. 

Jakkula. 

Jalabu. 

Jaladala Beddi. 
Jalagadugu. 

Jalagara.® 

Jalag^^^ Bingadhari. 
Jalaji JEapu. 

Jalajilu. 

Jalaiuen. 

dilakulam. 

•JalanMha Balija, 

Jalania iCiuuiam. 

Jalani Balija. 

Jalari. 

«Jalai*iya Soudi. 
tlalasi. 

Jalavari. , 


I Jandralu Thelagalu, 
Janga.. 

Jangaiu. 

Jangama Kalinga. 
Jangam. 

Jangi Reddd. 
Jangodi, 

Janjulii. 

Janni, 

Jannothilai. 

JannuvuJu. 

Jarabara. 

Jarado. 

Jaraga Ithi Dombo. 
Jai'agu Kalinga. 
Jarapu Komati. 

Jara. 

Jarathreva. 

Jaraya Konda Vandlu. 
Jari. 

Jaripulu. 

Jarisama. 

Jarna Nisa. 

Janii. 

Jam Dhobi. 

Jamthya Kithu. 
Jaryulu. 

Jatha Buka. 

Jathamulu. 

Jathapuraja. 

Jathapu. 

■ Jatlii. 

• Jathuru. 

» Javado. 

Jav^ri. 

Javouru. 

Jayagara Mala. 

Jayya Kiimmara. 

Jeerna Kulam. 

Jekuijati Boya. 

Jelagala , J angam. 
JellaKapu. 


^alavSru. 

Jhodiya Paraja.: !. 
Jhoud&ai bouthavalu.* > 
Jhothira. 

Jhudi Gouda. 

• Jhudiya, 

Jhuryatha. 

Jibandra. . 

Jida. 

Jidavar. * 

Jidra. • 

Jigam. 

Jigaru. 

Jigidolu. 

Jiguni Dasari. 

Jikku Kura-bu Balija. 
Jikura Kulam. 

Jilathi. 

Jindra. 

Jinigara. 

Jini. 

Jlra. • 

Jirali Lingadhafi. 
Jirayathi. 

Jirayi Dombu. 

Jiri Kosalur. 

Jirola Mothukulam. 

Jlru. ^ 

Jirvatha Nagara Kulam, 
Jivasi Kulani. 

Jivathi. 

Jivira Vandlu, 

Jiyaro. 

Jodi.^ 

Jodivartekulam. 

Jodu chjirali. 

Joga Balija. 

Jogi. 

Johla Kodulu. 

Jokai’lu. 

Jokkili Doralu. 
Joldyavarn. 

Jolli. 

Jothara. 

Jothi Nagara Gandli 
Judu OkfcUiga. 

JuJakari Kulam. 

«J ulagi. 

Juliga Bandari. 

Jiinna Vandlu. 

I Jura Vandlu. 

, j Jurjya. 


jsli. : 
Jalipita. Oddp. 
Jallbf- Gouda. 
Jalya. 
Jamadalu. 
Jaman Katm. 
JambS,m 
Jantma. 

Y 674?. 
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J enam Ohaithaniam. * 
Jendra. 

Jepi Bal^a. 

Jenthii Odde. 

Jentu. 

Jera Kshatiriyii. • 

'Jetti. • 

Jet^vam Balija. 

V 


' Kabadi. 

Kabaki. 

Kabalaga Vandlu 
. Kabaliga. 
Kabah^Sale. 
Kabaratha Smotha. 
Kabba Mala. * 





Kabbapu Vandlu. 

Kali. 

Kahohagak Ma- 

TCabbora, 

Kaligantu Rodlu. 

d'iga., ' ■ 

Kabbi Kuiani. 

Kaligi, 

Kanoha iMadiga. , . 

Kuboril Bestha. 

Kalignptlia. 

Kanohaua Kapu. 

Kilblii. 

Kalimi Kuniatp. 

Kanohara. 

Kabila. 

, Kalimi Vosyalu. 

Kanchari. 

Kilburia Dombo. 

Kalinga. 

Kanchati Kapu. 

Kaeharji Golla. 

Kalingulu. 

Kanchela. ; 

Kajpbika. 

Kalitha. 

Kanohi-. ' 

Kachiigatlii Jangani. 

Kalitlia Chakala. 

Kanchiga Kapu.:' . ^ f 

KuoliUika Bftga. 

Kalian. 

Kanchu Balija. 

Kfida. 

Kalla. 

Kandakuru Kapu. 

KadaligadiiiH. 

Kalliiri Mola. 

Kandala Kapu. 

Kadelu Golla. 

Kalla vSondi. 

Kandavallu. 

Kailatlii Kapu. 

Kalli. 

Kaufli Kapu. 

Kadda. 

Kalin. 

Kandra. 

Kaditri Bathidu. 

Kalpaaa Kumbara. 

Kandii Faraja. 

Ka<lili Dhoralu. 

Kalthi Kuraba. i 

Kaugadi Vadu. 

Kadi Mara.pa llTizu. 

Kabi. j 

Kangalibu. 

Kadi Okkili. 

Kalugela. ! 

Kangari K&pu. 

Kadira. 

Kalngu. 

Kangu Kulam, 

KadoliyaUt. 

Kalugiinta. 

Kani. 

Kaddriga Siva Boya. 

Kalnva. 

Kanijalu. 

Kadru Kulain. 

Kaluya Gonda. 

Kaniiari Mangala. 

Kahadu, 

Kalyaln. 

Kanikado. 

Kaba Komati, 

Kamadu. ; 

Kanikan. 

Kaibothanaui. 

Kama Gala. 

Kani. 

Kaibroya. 

KamaluGola Hindu. 

Kaninuru. 

Kaicbatram. 

Kumalla. 

KaniyaBa. 

Kaikiila. 

Kumunclii Knlain. 

Kanja Mala. 

Kai Kumati. 

Kaiuandya Kulam. 

Katijana Vellula. 

Kaisaku Kinub’ii. 

Kamarlu. 

Kanjina Neeo. 

Kaibartbnkidu. 

Kuinat^i Uppai’a. 

Kankiifima. 

Kajani. 

Kamati Golla. 

Kan Muggalu. 

Kajja Gunii Kupu. 

Kiiiaa Vandlu. 

Kannada. 

Kajid.a Kapii. 

Kamhaja. 

Kaimadi. 

Kakara Vai*u. 

Kambala. 

KaTitiadiynn. 

Kaku Mondi Vandlu. 

Karubalathan. 

Kannari Namha. 

Kakura Balija. 

Kambnga Kangari. 

Kunna Vellala. 

Kaknatlia. 

Kamma. 

Kannya. 

Kala Ganiga. ' 

Kammala. 

Kannayah Bogam. 

Kalagi Nitbivaudlu. 

Kamraara. 

Kauno. 

Kalagii Vadla.' 

Kaiupaiu Kulam. 

Kanoja. 

Kala Jatbi. 

Kamparam Kapu. 

Kanoria Goxida. ^ 

Kala Komva Kapu. 

Ktiraponga Kapu. 

Kautha Nenwld.' 

Kala Kotta Kiipii. 

Kamyala. 

Kanthradu Vallu. 

Kalali. 

Kainsali Saukaram. 

Kanthnka Dasari. 

K ata1oi.hu va. 

Karasalya Gon«ta. . 

Kanu. 

Kidalu. 

Kamwarlu. 

Kanuj^n Balija. * 

Kalaiiui Mrda. 

Kamushta Golla. 

Kapadi Kulain. 

Kalainaihi. 

Kamvarda Vandlu. 

Kapadu Mogatha Gondn. 

Killa. ■ 

Kaiiadi. 

Kapa Hari Mandiram, 

Kalam Komatc 

Kanaka Golla. 

Kiipalapu Vadu. 

KalanAdu Jlodln. , 

Kanaka IMllai. 

Kaparipaihtm. 

Kalandini. 

Kanakkau. 

Ka^. 

Kalaniki Volu vAlu. 

Kanakoli Brahmin. 

Kappala Knadi. 

Kalasinthapiiraw. 

Kauaku. 

Kapu. , 

Kalasi Sondi. 

Kanala BOya. 

Kapnkara Seva. 

Kalathanam. 

Kanalisii. 

Kapi^d.. , 

Kalavanthulu. 

Kaua MAla. 

Kapulu Kula , Bhrash- 

Kalavaru. 

Kanari Golla. 

tulu. ' .,1 

Kalfiyi. 

i Kanathi Vi'du. 

Kara. 

Kal Gvihho Segadivadu. 

Kanavadi Kapti^ 

Karaba. 

'■ . '.1 
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Karadi Golla. 

Kftra^a 

Karala. 

Karali Gondst. 
Kaialikkalu. 

Kai^i Kiuiati. 
Karamala. 

Karamatii. , 
Karana. 

'KilraacliakulatQ. 

Karan ja. 

Karapa. 

Karari Besthnhi Kallam 
Karashi. 

Karatlia Vadln. 

Karathi Kulam. 
itarati Reddi. 

Kai'avala iSnikala. 
Karavaru Kulam. 
Kardiya. 

Kar Kulam. 

Kari. 

Karigina Golla. 

Karigi Soudilii. 
Kariraan. 

Karim Kanati. 

Karivauigar. 

Karivuinula. 

Kariyaj)aka Erukala. 
Karjuria Bombo. 
Karjuni Balija. 

Kama. 

Karnadi Sfilo. 
Karnakulu. 

Kamalu. 

Kamam. 

Kama Niso. 

Kaj’uaugulu. 

Karuajm Vantllu. 
Kaniata. 

Kai’ni. 

Karnika Jatlii. 
Karnikam. 

KartulHi Halolu. 

Kfiru. * 

Karuliklculu. 

Karuma Kanate. 

Karuse Sale. 

Karva Mala. 

Kurya. 

Kasabulu. 

Kaaabu B&dde. 

Kasadi Golla. * 
Kasalu. 

Kasungttlu. 

Kasari. 

Kasati Keddi. 

Kaeayi. 

Kaslia Sudra Palli. 
iKaai. 

Kasidi Reddi. 

Kasila Golln. 


Kasthuri. 

Kasula. 

Katagaru. 

Katokulam. 

Katara. 

Kata. » 

Katata Vachi. 
Kathablu. 

Kathaika. 

Katliakal. 

Kathanam. 

Katlii. 

Kathiri Jathi. 
Katlira. 

Kathu Kari. 

Katika. 

Kdti. 

Katra. 

Kattara. 

Katti Oddelu. 

Kattu Kamsali. 
Kavadi Kodili. 
Kavadia Kuraba. 
Kavali. 

Kavara. 

Kara Va<lu. 
Kavayssu. 

Kavaro. 

Kavidi. 

Kavi Kuri. 

Kavina Jandra. 
Jvaviriya Doinbo. 
Kaviti. 

Kaviya .Hazubi. 
KavOkn Paraja. 
Kavuri. 

Kavusalu. 

Kavuto Dombo. 
Kavuti Kulam. 
Knyadigi. 
Kayakiilu. 

Kayfdo Kalingulu. 

Kayatliivuru. 

Kayidigu. 

Kayuna. 
Kayyakulam. 
Kedaliu Jatlii. 

Kedii Pano. 
Kckkara. 

Kolalu Maba. 
Kelasarii. 

Kolia. 

Kclu. 

Kenipa Velama. 
Keucn^la Kuraba. , 
Koncbata Kiiruiuba. 
Kendarlu. 

Kengula Vellalar. 

Kenthm 

Kentralu. 

Kenigudu. 

Kethu. ^ . . 

Ketua Gdmga*. 
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Kovui/a. 

Kbaddia. 

Khailura. 

Kbaido. 

Khaii’alu. 

Kbajalapa Vruuilu. 
Kbajapa Vamllii. 
Khalasi. 

Khamao. 

Kbambaur Dasari. 
Fvhaiida. 

Khandilu, 

Khaudram. 

Kbaradra. 

Kharulth:!.. 

Khy,sa, 

KJiutbri. 

Kbayido. 

Kbeuiandi. 

Kliimidi. 

Kliodfdo. 

K hudra. 

KliOyila. y 

Kluitbba. 

Kidasa Karnam. 
Kijiua Kapil. 

Kiliki Jatharu. 
Kilikyathani. 

Kilbu 

Killiyabo. 

Kiiigari. 

K in mu la. 

Ivintliali. 

Kiutliaro Kulam. 
Kira., 

Kirtlia Kulam. 

Kiri Siitii. 

Kitbuli. 

Kivatlira Miavu. 

Ko Bliatra/.u. 

K obliura. 

Kobira. 

Koliiriya. 

Kocbi Kiatu. 
Kodaditi. 

Kodaui llcddo. 
KoLlari Kapu. 
Kodatliaiidi daiigam. 
Koddo SC‘,s(' K.ajm. 
Kodekario Stilo, 
Kodcto Balija. 

Kwli. 

Kodiclii Okkili. 
Kodide. 
KodigirKapu. 
Kodivallu jjambade. 
Kodivam Kapu. 
Kodkuda. 

Kodu. 

Koduri Boya. 

Kodyaiithii. 

Kogaliya. 

Kogaya. 


Kdgi. 

K-dgilti Mala. 

Kog/tlii Kapu. 

KoBara. 

Kojnlvi. 

Kokauate Kapii. 
K6keni Balija. 
Kolagani. 

Kslaia Kapil, 

Kdlkri. 

Kolate^a Kapu. 
Kolathu Komato. 
Kolayali Kapu. 

KOli. 

KoUtha. 

Kdlur SatS.ni. 

Kolia Kapura, 

KoUala 8avara. 

Kolli. 

Kollithii. 

Kolliya. 

Kolluro Reddi Kiilani. 
Kolna Kflipos. 

Kolosi. 

Kohl Malavadio. 
Komalaiu Kurabn. 
Koraallu. 

Kdmati. 

Komboso. 

Komma. 

Kommsiru. 

Kornmula. 

Komselu. 

Komsyam. 

Koiiab. 

Kuna. 

KOuati. 

‘Koucham Balija. 
Konda. 

Koiuiakaru Kapu. 
KondakaUi. 

Kondapa Kulani. 
Kondapalli, 

Koildara. 

Kondatha Gora. 
Kondetl, 

Kondeti. 

Kondi. 

,^<oudja Goudu. 

Kondi ti Balija. 

Kondra. 

Koudn. 

Konga. 

Koiiigala. 

Konithala Kiilaiu.' 
Koniyakano 8ondi. 
Konnama.' 

Kontbala. 

Konthali Reddi, 
Konuru Pattavadu. 
Kopavadu. 

Kopjaila, 

Kopyadbi. 

/', 


Koradia. 

Koradi. 

Korakati Vollala; 

Kora Kammari. 

Kdramddi. 
i Korano. ' 

Kora Sondi. 

Koratba Roddi. 

Korati. 

Korava, 

Koraya Vadu. 

Korazulu. 

Koribu Patliidigalu. 
Korioba. 

Koridu. 

Koi-ja Velama. 

Korna Disruguta. 

Korra, 

Korsi Kapu. 

Kortbi. 

Korulu Reildi. 

Korupu Rani. 

Korn Viavasayam. 

Korija Kulam. 

Kosa Kudu. 

Kosayi Kamma. 

Kdse Kamma. 
Kosbtitbam. 

Kosbtu. 

Koeika Boya. 

Kosila. 

Kospa. 

Kota. 

Kotaclu TJriya. 

Kotatu. 

Kotar. 

Kotaya. 

Kotegara. 

Kotba Kodil Kapu. 

Kotbi Kulainu. 

Kothnla Uppara. 

Kothya Kulam. 

Koti. , 

Kotralu. 

Kolia. 

Kottbara. 

Kotiiyalu. 

Kbtum Paidi. 

Kottu Vallu. 

Kotya. 

Kovada Mabantbi. 

Kova Dasari. 

Kovarthi Kalija. 

Kovila. 

Koviriya. • 

K6ya. 

Kbyalnniadigitbine Jftthi. 
Kbyaskti. 

Koyayamaapu Raaulu. ' 
Koyikuru. 

Koyilam Kapu. 

Kbyilari," 

ypt ** . Cl - f 

Koyira. 


Kojrya. V' ■■ ; ; 

Knabna. . ‘ , 

Ksbatnya. ‘ , 

K^havarana Cbbse F&dit. 
Kub&ru. 

Kub&yi Kamma. , 

Kiibba Kulam. 

Kupbala Bathulu.- 
Kiiukalu Redlti. 

Kuobam E^pu. 

Kucbili Vdiaia. ; 

Kuobi Mala. 

Kudai Katti Koravar, 
Kudi. 

Kudnui. 

Kudina Kamsala Kapu. 
Kudiya, 

Kudiyanav&n. 

Kudrabar. 

Kudu. 

Kudumbo. 

Kudumo. 

Kudya Paudala. 

Kugala Mala. 

Kunara Kulam. 

Kukkalu Golla. 

Kula. 

Kulacba Kapu. 

Kulagedu Balija. 

Kulalu Lingadbari. 
Kulam. 

Kulamdilu. 

Kulanadu Reddi. 

Kulara. 

Kula. 

Kulastbulu. 

Kulba Mangala. 

KuU, 

Kub Kara JKatlu. 

Kulikya Korasa. 

Kulla Kuyavar. 

Kulli Rkinan. 

Kulu Padi Mabrati. 
Kuman Dasu. 

Kumkra. ^ * 

Kumatu Golla. 

Kumba Dasari. 

Kumbaka Kulam. 
Kumbakam Sudra. 
Kumba Kkpn.. 
Kumbakonw Vellala. 
Kumbika Saivano Mada- 
liari 

Kuinbla. 

Kumbya.. 

Kumma Gouda. 
Kmkmab^ t^elaroa. 

• Kuinmami. 

Kummari Mancbi Vi4la' 
Kumma 'Bondi. 

Kummay^i Ud$da« < 
Kummitdl ' 

Kunama Varlu. 


, ' i . , I' 
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Kulam.. 

KnioS'ti K^u. 

Kunavari J^ulam. 

Kimaya. 

Ku]Qcha Balija. 
Kuncha4ttgu £apti. 
Kuneliaka. 

Kuacha. ' 

KxmohaQa K&pn Yell&la. 
.Kunoha'^llu. 

‘l^unoWi. ' 

KunoHga. 

KimoM 

Kuhckula Kapa. 

Ktinda Dombo. 

Kandaln. 

IjjLundarana V&ndlu. 
KundSiri Vandlu. 

Kundi Kulosi Gddelu. 
Kundill. 

Ktindo. 

Kradralu. 

Kuudrili Dombo. 

Kundu KSdiihi. 

Kiinepudi. 

Kuogadi. 

Kxmgajam Doiida. 
Kuiigiri. 

Kuni Kuprii Dasari. 
Kimithya Kandlu. 
Kunjako Kapii. 

Kunkapu Salii Kulatn. 
Kunkiima. 

Kuiila Kapu. 

Kunti. 

Kuntya. 

Kunuptitha Odbra. 
Kuraba. 

'Kurabano J5.mira. 

Kura. 

-Kuracbi Sotti. 

Kuraga Balija. 

Kuraguiia Jaiidra. 

Kura. ^ 

Kurakula. 

Kuralu. 

Kurama GUndla. 

Kuram. 

Kuraniga Vell&la. 
Kuraiitadu. 

KurasaKapu. 

Kuraei Kapu Vellala. 
Kurata Golla. 

Kwatbi Vaudlu. 

Kurava Bedar. 

Kurava Jandra. 

Kurava NSse Kultun. 
Kurayaiu. 

Kuravi. 

Bturi. 

Kurma Komati. 
Kunnapu. 
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Kurmor.. 

Kumi. 

Kuraa Kapu. 

Kurthi. 

Kami. 

Kurala. » 

Kurtilo Kulam. 
Kurumnasi Kapu. 
Kuruma Vandlu. 
Kurumba Idaiyau. 
Kurumbar. 

Kurumia Vannan. 
Kurunii Jaihi: 

Kuruna Gk)lla. 

Kurundo. 

Kurunnidi. 

Kurunokulam. 

Kuruva. 

Kusaliya. 

Kusarlu. 

Kusavau. 

Kuahumchaja. 

I Koflidi Biihvani. 

Kuai Kapu. 

Kuailya. 

Kuauma Mali. 

Kuaimi Vallu. 

Kuaiinya Gouda. 

Kuta Miila Vruhi. 
Kuthara dathi. 

Kutlia Sandla. 

Kutbiki Vallu. 

Kutlni Gadaba. 

Kuti. 

Kutla Bedbalu Jangam. 
Kutta Jangalu. 
Kuvararu. 

Kuvasu Paraja. 

Kyar Maraya. 
Kyatanikala. 


Ijablu. 

r.iadda Razulu, 

Ladi KaHayi. 

. Ladra Vandlu. 

Ladu Kulam. 

Lahudiyab. 

Lakauti Golla. 

Lala. 

Lali. 

Lalikakulam. 

, Lama. 

Lambadi. 

Ijambha Jaithi. 

^ Lambitha. - 
LamBdli Pathu Savara. 
Lamfiudu Kamsali. , 

Landiya, 

Lanja Jatbi. 

Laraa Gouda. ^ ■* 
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L&vuka Bm&rtba. 

Layula. 

Lekkadhari. 

Xieladigakulam. 

Lilli Kapu. 

Linga. 

Lingadh&ri. 

Liugadigaru. 

Lingaji. 

Liugangi. 

Lingavan. 

Lhigayatlm. 

Ijiyari'. 

Loda Gouda. 
Lodaru Savara. 
Lodi y a. 

Lohara. 

Loju. 

Ijomathakulam. 
Louo Kulam. 
Lorta Paraja. 
Losi Dhoralu. 
Luchyadi. 
Liikkoko Kodii, 
Lumbopo. 

Liiya. Balija. 


M abal i jala 'V ama.m 
Machasum. 

Muchiga Kauifiabt, 
Macbi Kulairi. 

Machila Balija; 
Mncbililii. 

Mauhula Ghasi. 
M'aohura. 

Macbu Kolli. 
Madadivarii. 

Madaka Dunnovadu. 
Mfidu Knlinga. 

Mndapa Dhoralu. 
Madara. 

Madavarapu Are Ka])u. 
Maddi. 

Madhu KOmatc. 
M^dbva. 

Mddiga. 

Madi. 

Mad ini. 

Madi Vannan. 
Madiyalu. 

M'adunriva. 


Maga Balija. 
Magada Gonda. 
Maga Dbpra. 
Magara Gonda. 
Magaru. 


> Maggala Kdpuln. 
“ Magithi. 

Magtba Gonda. 
Magu Porla. 


\ 
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Mfthaiitlji. 

JMuliuvafllitm. 

Mahi Ra/nlu. 

Mahama Jailii. 
Mnhaihilu. 

Mnhosm’a »langnin. 
TVlhlicsvamlu. 

Maliraic. 

Mailfini. 

Mailari .faiigahi. 
Mnilatin. 

Maja Gdlla. 

Majjnln. 

Majjaiia Snvsini. 

Majju 

Majjulu. 

Majovla. 

IMfiju 

Majuda (ioiuia. 

Majiihi Oildt*. 

Maka. 

Makkuva Dasuri. 

Makku Villlu. 

Makora Kazu. 

Makula (Joucla. 

Makn Sakya Bralnujuia 
Mfila. 

Malaga Kapu. 

Malaji. 

Malaiagiihi 

Malavali. 

MaLa^ainaii. 

Mali' 

Malika Vullu. 

Malikiilu. 

Malika 

Mall.i. 

JVlall.ikari. 

Mallikarjuaa. 

Malla 

IVIallin.i. 

Malwidi Kidai". 

Mrdiiva Sa\ara. 

Mamba. 

Mama (iOdta. 

H^ana. 

M.i'i.iti. 

Maiichaijui Doanri 
MaiH'In. 

l^laiicliTl Kainaiai.i. 
Maadnia \'allii. 
Mandavaai datigam 
Maadi Ka/ada 
Alaada 
Maadala 
Maud} a 
Maiiga, 

MangJila. 

Maagnlliini Adaoakaat 
Atliupu Vaadla. 
Maacan. 

Man I 


MAiiita Kapti. 

Mauiya Kvlaiu. 
Mnujiila. 

Mauku. 

Manae. 

„ Maiinicin Valla. 
Maaniri. 

Maatiu. 

Alaatha Nose. 
Miintbara. 

Maiithya V7illu. 

Mauti. 

Mtuiudu Oulla. 
Manuka Kapu. 

Mail a Mfidigu. 
Maauuuitti Obouau. 
Mauuri. 

Mara. 

Mavabu Atala. 
Mai’acha. 

Afaragava Dombo. 
Alara. 

Miwagn Kapu. 

Maruka Jaugalu. 
Mnrakrillu. 

Marah .logi 
Ala I’arauchakalu. 
Alarain Jangaiu. 
Miji'a))!! Ka|m]ii. 
AlaiiiMJ. 

Mura V a. 

Marcbu 0])para 
Marga Doinbo. 
Maiiilvaiia lij'ubmuua. 
Alan. 

Aliiriv(Hl^)a Vaiiibiilu. 
Mark) Jalbi. 

Marnia Mala. 

Marri Golla. 

Marsin. 

Alartliudu. 

Martbul daugalu. 

Mali I Kuraba. 

Marti. 

Maruaati Kilpnlu. 
Alain Vaudlu. 
Marvadi. 

Marva Mala. 

Mawi Savarabi. 
Alaw'vadu. 
MuHlitikulam. 
Min^btim. 

Masliti Oddu. 

Masiya Saviu'a. 
Mataiu. 

Matapatbi Jaugain. 
Malapu. 

Mat aril Reddi. 
Malasbtbulu. 
Malavari. '' 

Alatrba Kapu Vellala. 
' Matba. ' 


MatbalAvMu. ^ 
Maibaindilu, 

Matbana TellfUa. 
Matliaugi. 

Aiatha ^ddiln. 

Mathi. 

Mnthra. 

Alathula. 

Matbyi^ Dboi’alu. 

Matiya. 

Matiyupula. 

Matiyavn. 

Maisakulani. 

Mattigam. 

Ataiti Tbolagu. 

Mattiya. 

Mattiyurana. 

MatHyatbula Gundla. 
Mattu Jangaiu. 

Matu Golla. 

Modara Bondu Kiilam. 
Modari. 

Algdarsa Mala. 

Meildara Aiiaga New'- 
vadu. 

Medi Golla. 

Mogiri. 

Mokala. 

Mrdalu Mala. 

Mola. 

Mrde Kulain. 

Moliiva Jnugam. 

Mena 13<‘dar. 

Muiiali*. 

Mcndtilii Suddba Jangaui. 
Mfu'a. 

Moranara Kapu. 

Morikalu. 

Moriviidei. 

MorjiAtipu Kapu, 

Multi Jangaiu. 

Muyidi Kapu. 

Minchalu Kapu. 

Mirali Odde. 

Milayi Vaudlu. ^ * 
Mlutfbu. 

Mlutoiiula Knlam Kuiuati. 
Mlutoliulalo. 

Mlotubulu. 

Mocbi. 

Mudala Balija. 

Modalarj Kapu. 

Alodiili 

Modaliaru Vulama Kulairi. 
Moduli Randaram. 
ModoliyAri Vulnnia Kapu 
SuuunTin GoUa. 

Mddi. 

ModidT Kapu. 

Mdga BOya 
Mogiula ivul.im. 

Mogaiii Kapu. 





lijiog&that 

Mogu Piu-aja. 

Al Ohara Vadlu. 
Molaka Juiigam. 
Molakautito. 
ftfolu (Savara, 

Molika Ps.yi. 

Moliko. • 

•Molu. 

Monari. 

Monarii Knjui. 
Moubli Kontha. 
Mondi. 

Monipfar. 

Moni Kalani. 
Moiinangi Kapu. 
Mopa. 

Mopato Koddi. 

M6pu Koraba. 
Mopiiru JOgi. 
Moruda Kapn. 
Moragu Mala. 

Mora Kapn. 

Moratna Kapu. 
Moraaa JJajaiu. 
Moraai VollsTla. 
Moramdu 
Morasu. 

Mon'u’i. 

Morya Kupiilit. 

Alosa 116} u. 

MuMukulu Kopu. 
Mohiparaja. 

Motu Ri'ddi. 

MOtati. 

Morhalaiiga Kapu. 
Mol ban Mfila, 

Mot ha Suvara. 

Mot hill Kayu. 

Moti. 

Moblandala Volaiua. 
Motti Kapu. 

Motu.% 

Mou Volkii. 

Mouvuri Kapu. 
Mucbota. 

Mucboli Iia;;ulu. 
Aluobi Jialijn. 
Muohiga Kapu, 
Muchila Komati. 
MucbuUu Kulum. 
Miidakaru JlestUa. 
M&da Vara])u Kapu. 
Mudda. 

Mudikiila Kelli. 
Muduimi Kapu. 
Muga. 

Mugalu K Ilian Kupu. 
Mugatlui Parayar. 
M«ku. 

Mukka Bogam 


Hul&dad. 

Mfila. 

Midi 
M lilikflu. 

Mulilu, 

Mali. * 

Mulb Ktdam. 

Mtillupa. 

Muiollu. 

Mulsadi. 

Muluiiati Kop I. 

Muuaga. 

Munagauti (jolla. 
Munaka Ka})u. 

Afunaro. 

Mundi. 

Muni. 

Alimiiu. 

Muniii Kulain. 

Munnuru. 

Munthi Gopara 
Munulu. 

Mu]»par. 

Mfipi Golla. 

Mijp]»i Odde. 

Muralu Vrdlu. 

Muratf Kapu. 

M urayi. 

Miinkinate. 

Mursa. 

Alurva. 

Muaaka l*ara|a. 

MuHali Golla. 

M UBfipuri. 

Mimarlu. 

Muhbimka Vfillu, 

Miisbti. • 

Aliwki Soja. 

Miisuku. 

Muta. 

Mutchlio. 

Alutbiasa. 

Muthi. 

M uthiugulu. 

Mutbrai'ba. 

Muthrncba.. 

Mutbralla Golla. 

Muihu. 

Muvaru. 

Myaruru. 

Alyfisi Boy a. 


Nabi. • 

Nabthar. 
Nachika Savatu. 
ISadagala. 
Nudala Ka^j^u. 
Nadar. 

Nudilri VaiUa. 
Nadi. . * 
K 4 


Nadipi Boihoru. 

Nadu Kapu. 

Naga. ‘ 

Nugada. 

Nugalika. 

* Nagamatlia Kurnaiii. ^ 
Nagaxialu Hillo. 
Nagaparaja. 

Naguv.llu 
Nagaralu Mudra. 
Nagarnta Golla. * 
Nfigara/ulu. 

I Nagartha, 

Nagaru IFppara. 
Nagasale. , 

I ViiJjasapu Vandlu. 

Nagatcba. 

I Nugava Kuraba. 
Nagavfirtlia. 

NagavaBulii. 

Nagnvuugaru. 

NagiiogJ. 

Nahum. ^ 

Naun Keddi. 

N.i,|a 

I Nujava Kupu. 

Naki Gudi. 

Nakirniigucliosc Kunu. 
Nakka. * 

Nukkala. 

NakknBli. 

N.ikull.niii 

Nala. 

NalagfiJu 

Nali^i. 

NalJa. 

NiXluguiita Vadla Bat 
tudu. 

Naluka. 

N.ilu Vadla. 

N.’ima. 

Naniiila Kodib. 

Nanuiru Giugayatliu 

Nandiari 

Natnbi. 

Niunbuii 

N.imdagari .lallii. 
Nauncba Ka/.ulu. 
Nuuiuthiija Gouda. 
NauakHlia. 

Nauda. 

Natidala. 

Nauda Kapu. 
Nandanapu. 

Naudifpfiri Gaiidla. 
Naudi. 

Nani Gouda Ka]ui. 
Nauno Kfi/.uluaue Kapu. 
Nanugala Badi Kfipu. 
Nauyaka. 

Napapu Kulam. 

Napu Golla, 
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NarA.di Vandlu. 

NArn Kdmati. 

NAi’s»I!i Kapu, 

Narama. 

Nnvahinilui l)at<iiiu. 
Naratha Vandlu 
Naniva. 

Narayatiiuu. 

IVaniiu. 

Nai'Availi. 

Nana. , 

NaHulii. 

Naavvanti Tlio^ala. 
NtitakaJuma. 

Natakulu. 
iNala Uanaari 
Nallmru Kuiliaviiiidlii. 
Nalli.ii-ulii Kslia(vi>.i 
Nalliwar. 

Natniino Kiiluiu. 

Natto. 

Nattuva. 

Nat\i. • 

Navaja. 

Navnkarlii. 

Navayath 

Naviaan. 

Navora Kapu. 

Navuda Kapu. ' 

Navfmi. 

\uvuru. 

Nayadu 

Nayiigadu. 

Nayaju Dhovalu. 

Naya Kahuf^a. 
Nayaka])u Vallu. 

Nay aka 'l'helaf»a. 
-Nayakulu. 

Naya I hi 
Nayar. 

Naznlu Kapu. 

Nodaln. 

Nedari Kslpu. 

Nortiita Kapu, 

Nufifu Gauipfa. 

Nt'la Ka]>u. 

Ni'lapu Vadu 
Nollurn Vishiiu. 

N fill alia. 

Nfi a])aii. 

Noiuti. 

Ni'ravali 

Nfiviv<i\.ini Kapu 
Nora V Illy a. 

Noruyal luihu Tliola^alu. 
Nose. 

Nollm. 

Nolln. 

NoUu WAla. 

Novari daraasale. 
Novava Gouda. 

Novorn. 


Neyalft. 

Nibagaha Kapu. 
Nibunari Kapu. 
Nichana UauUla. 
Nichulu. 

Nili. 

Nilumbolln. 

Niluthikam. 

Nirakiiu. 

Nira Kamil. 

Niratbi Na^alu.. 
Nirku Karusiiii. 
NiKtliadi. 

Nilhindu. 

Nitliu Gouda 
Nilliya V'aiMiuiava. 
Niyoga Boy a. 

Niyogi. 

Nizam Kapu.. 
Nobiga fliUbi. 

N6la Jathi. 
Noliyakiilani. 

Nolo Ghoyitha. 

Nolu Nulku. 

Noiiabu Okkili. 
Nonaka. 

Nondari. 

Noudi Ka])ii. 

Nonka. 

Nopa Kapu. 

Norolu. 

Nubbalu. 

Nudi llaja. 

Nuja Garadi. 

NukuJi Kulain. 
Nulaka. 

Nulavadu. 

Niilivi Jaugillu. 
Nfilla. 

Numba. 

Nuudanaba 'rhamma. 
Nuuo. 

Nunpala ttelb 
Nuntha Gouda. 
NuuthuluKcse Buliju. 
Nurg’inala. 

Nurtbi Rodlu, 

Niiru .fangam. 
Nuvasu Golk. 


Oolia Kulani. 

Ocbitliu Odhi’iilu. 
Oda, 

Odakan Noyala. 
Odakarlu. 

Odaknlara. 

Odala Kaikalij^. 

Oiidar Jaugam. 

Glide. 

Oddisi HoddUci Vadu, 


/ 
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Odhraim Or. Odlirulu. 
Odbya. 

Odiya, 

Odi SuTUli. 

Odurn Vadu. 

Ogudi Tbolukali. 
Ogula. 

' Oja Vandlu. 

Ojftlu. 

Oju Tholukula. 

Okat. 

( )kkik‘, 

Olauuilu. 

Olanaluiho. 

Oliga Jangant. 

Oliya. 

Olva. 

Dmakulara. 

I Omanadi. 
Omanayitho. 

Oinanru. 

Oinatbeulii. 

Omavarthu. 

Otnayitho. 

Omna. 

Oinogo. 

Onchimiya, 

Oudari. 

Oudi. 

Ondla. 

Ondula ISJala. 

Onga Oddo Mala. 
Ongan Banija. 

Onjula Marakallu. 
Onta. 

Onteddii. 

Orabu. 

Orailbi. 

Ora Kulam. 

Oraiji. 

Oromahru. 

Orosa. < 

Orotha Noyilla. ‘ 
Oridla MAia. 

Oriya. 

Oroga Kapu. 

Oru. 

Oru^uti. 

(iruiu. . 

Oriinali Boddi SuJra. 
Oku Karnam. 

Osama. 

Osira. 

Othugirit. 

Oyakva. 
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Pado Ooada. 

Paduina. 

Padu HSlo. 

Pagadala Varthukum. 
Pagada S^ale. 

Pftga KamHala. 
Pahajangu. 

Paid]. 

Paidilu. * 

•Pjiik&lu. 

Paipalalu. 

Pairu J&thi. 

PaiBuru Palli Vnni. 

Paju. 

PaKadali Kapa. 

Pakala. 

IHikara. 

Pakanati. 

Pakapu. 

PtikaRalu. 

l*uki Pani Vaiidlii. 

Paki Vfiiidlu. 
PakslxukafHilli. 

J’aktu Kukasu Kuraha. 
Pala. 

I’alaga Diiarnaa Raja 
Kiipii. 

Palaga. 

Palukka. 

Palalu I bravura Vyava 
rtayaitt. 

Pajam Kapii. 

Pnlanaku. 

Palnati. 

Palapa Aeddi. 

Palari. 

Palayakar. 

Pala^akiilaiii. 

Paluya Kunnnbar. 
I*alayama Kapii. 

Paleru. 

Pale Soinun. 

Paliga. 

Pali. « 

Pulltuiani tV stdlu. 

Palla. 

J’aUe 

Palli. 

Pa’chi. 

I’a’ohilya. 

Pa’aagala. 

Padukapulu. 

Padamali Bbuktha. 
Padarc. 

Padaaala. 

Pada Sale. 

Podava Valhi. 
Padsyacbi. 

Padda Kodu. 

Padiga. 

Padiaivadi Vaudlu. 
Padtaaa. 

Padmayama Kapu. 

Y 8747. 


Palliya. 

Pallu Cht'HO Vadla 
Palunlo. 

Palm Mala. 

Palthi. , 

PahikokulaTn. * 

I^iluRilinuri Vclainalii 
Palyaru. 

Paniula Vandlu. 

PaTuaraka Paraja. 
Pambukar. 

Paiiibala. 

I’ainbarlu. 

Paiiipa Roddi. 

Painiila. 

Paimiru Bogutn. 
Paiiabokalu. 

JVina (’handnla. 

Panada H(Mldi. 

Pana Koinati. 

Paualalo Kulaiii. 

Jkiiiara. 

Paiiavaniama. 

Puiiaea. 

Panathala. 

Pauayya Kapu. 

Pancna. 

I’ancliakar. 

Pnuchalu 

I’aneba liin{>a\athii. 
J*aiicliaina. 

Pauchatnudu Kuininai'a 
Paachamuhi or Madiga. 
Patichana. 

Panchaiiaiu 

Panchangain. 

Punchauti Kapu. * 

J’ancba J’olaya Savara. 
Pancbanlilira. 
Pancharatbraix» 

Pancbidi V'audlu. 

Panda. 

Paudali Gouda. 

Pandaln Bairagi. 
Pandarani. 

Pandarlu. 

Pandia J3riiluuaiiu Suiai'tba. 
Pandidi Kulam. 

Pandi Kuiain. 

Paudithiidu. 

Pandiila. 

Panoru Gonda. 

Panga l^araja. 

Pani. 

PanipaftiUi Vandlu. 

Paniti Roddi. 

PanivUdu. 

Panja. 

Panjari Ganiga. 

Pankani S81e. 

Panni. , 

Panniru Knlam. 

Panniya Kapu. 

F 


Pan 5. 

Panta. ^ 

Pantslsi Kulam. 
Paiithainu Tbelaga. 
Panihika Golla. 

Pnnula Kapu. 

Panu Ibijapnti’a. 

Parada J^umaaia. 
ParadoHaathulu. > 
Paradya. 

Para. * 

Paraja. 

Parajsitbi Boatba. 
Pavaka. 

I'aj-jina, 

Pavuma Gndnbulu 
I’aramnr Dhani. 
Paramurdliaiu Gonda. 
Parnngi. 

I’avfin. 

Parfisi. 

Parava. ^ 

Pai'aya. 

Panngi Gadaba. 

Puri Vaisbnavu. 
l-'arivela. 

Barla B63a. 

Parua. • 

Parshi. 

Paruva Kaiusala. 
I'avuvalla Kuraha. . 
Pahalu Paku Paidilu. 
}*aftara Kulam. 

J’aMii) Gouda. 

PaRJ. 

Pawn la. 

Pasupula 
Pusupulili Kujai. 
Pasupu. 
l^ihUhbab. 

I*ata Banka. 

Pfitala. 

T*alana Cliokala • 

Pfita Palli. 

Patokali Kaiuiita 
Palha. 

IVitbara Tliarnuda 
Patlio. 

Patbri. 

Pathro. 

Patbulu. 

I’aticbo. 

Patikapii. 

Patkalwlam. 

I’atta. 

Fatnugiri Vandlu. 
Patnaika Gondi} a. 
Patnani dulan. 

Patnati Kapu. 
Patnulkar. 

I'ato. 

Patra, 

Patralu Kkn. % 
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Pattana, 

Pattapn. 

Path) rdi^a 
Patlutrfir. 

I’attu. 

PaLturu riondiya. 

Patuka Odiya, 
l*a\achaii(IIu. 

P^ivuku Sill«. 

Pavalli. 

Pavujcivarlu. 

Payakodylii. 

PayakulauK 
Pslyalakulii Sudra. 

I’ayala OrUlc. 

Payi])a Kulani. 

Po(la (lala Odde. 
Podapitli Ka])U. 
PedakaJiti. 

Pf‘<la. 

I’edaTHali (jolla. 

Pedauthii Poya. 

Podapati Ciolia 
Podavatu (lolla. 

Pedda. 

Poddari (3 olio. 

I’oddcd i. 

Podikihi. 

Podiya. 

Pokiri dathi. 

Pekiindi (jolla. 

Polia Palija. 

I’oUudi Kedlii. 

Pollu Koim Vallu. 
Pi'thuudi l{(‘ddi. 

Poltlm Patlura. 

Pt'iiclmiii Mai-a1i(' Rnyani- 
kulaiu. 

Peudija. 

Pe)i^(a. 

Potijfn. 

1‘eidajuli. 

RtHldi. 

Pouuknaati Kapu Jallii. 
FV'pafi Ka}>u. 

“IVpvasi. 

Pfrap(‘ka. 

I*('nvta IPnldi. 

" 1 V'loddi. 

Prncliala. 

Poi’ikala. , 

PoTikidu. 

Perikc*. 

Pej'ipaka. 

Peri 

J*ori) aniaihamaiia i^a R a- 
mamjaift. 

Porupfudi. 

Pcrakiitti Kapu. 

PcHtlm Bastliu. 

Petit Gunjfi Kapu. 
Pethaliuti Kulam. 


Pettaithi 
Pioha Kapu. 

PicLakari. 

Picbara Thamballa. 

Pichi. 

' Piebika MaJa. 

Pilln. 

Pillari Hudra. 

JMnakathi Tburaka. 

Pindi Kapu. < 

Pingaln. 
lb'll jari. 

Piiijilla Kidam. 

Pirfi Sondi. 

Piriti Kidam. 

Pirn Kapu. 

Pislitba Ako. 

Pit chi. 

I’ithadi. 

Pitta Kodu Gudiya. 
Pitharauu. 

I’otla I’otlmbi V'^Allu. 
Ibtdaiu Oiilirulu. 

Poddu Kidam. 

Poditlu Kapu. 

Podrn Survatli 8avaJ*a 
Matham. 

Podu Savara. 
T*ogulav5ndhi. 

Pogutbaiii Oddc Kulam. 
Pojoti. 

I’okalu. 

Poka Uoddi. 

Pdla. 

Polaudi Huda. 

‘Poliga. 

Polika pu. 

Poliza. 

Pollum Kapu VeltAla. 
Polugati Volainu. 

Poluka Kapu. 

Pdlukidii Thelngalu. 
J*oliniati VoInmaSatumilu. 
Poiidai’i Gouda. 

Poiidra. 

J'oudi’a DlioraJu. 

Poiidu. 

)*oud«lu Hiidiulu. 
3’cmgarlu. 

Ponuuru Modaluri. 
Ponkaru Kurnam. 
J*ontbala Raju. 

J’ontbari. 

Pontbiliyar. ‘ 
Ppnthili. 

PouG Jatbi. 

Popalura. 

Poragampa Eamma. 
Porato. 

Poralsa.^ 

Peru Bondi! 
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PorSri. • 

Poroja Kulam. 
Posara MSla. 
Posara MAR. 

Posire KSpu. 
Potayak Kulam. 
Potbanatboi<o, 
l^othamadi VAndlu. 
Poyigft Kulam. 
Poyi. 

Poyinatu Volama. 
Pradar BOya. 
Prakruthamu. 


Prapaku I’araja. 
Prapasku. 
Prasakara Pnraja. 
Prftsi Erukala. * 
Pucha Kdmati. 
Puda Kulam. 
Pudili Golla. 
Pugati Golla. 
!»uja. 

I’ujali. 

Piijari. 

Pujayum. 

Pfiia. 


rnlaku I'arajii. 

Ibdambaka I'^araia. 
Pulata. 

Ibilla. 

Pullam Kura Roddi. 
Pulliyalaro. 

Pulli Parayar. 

Pulmalla. 

Prdu Golla. 

PCina. 

Pi'infiti Oolla. 
Pundamullu, 

Pundba Malli. 

Pfnii. 

J’luiijakulu. 

Punjari, 

Punnarti. 

Puimgu Golla. 

Punimacbi Kapu. 
Puiiusiki Paraja. 

Puri. 

Puritu Kapu. 

Purvika Brahmana Smar- 
tha. 

Purusba Bale. 

Pusa Golla. 

Pudula. 

Pueiva. 

Putalu. 

Puta payiko. 

PutAya. 

J’tiibimti Aku. 

PntbikAlji. 

Putilip^ako 

Putta Basapu EAzuIu. 

Puyayakarlu. 
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lUoha. 

Rachakari Kanialu. 
Kachala Balija. 

Badaau. 

Ragadi 

Kaga Poyiko. • 

• •liaghu Kaju. 

Rapfi. 

Kaitliu Kaclia. 

Baja. 

Jiajakudu. 

Uajakuta. 

Bajaniahoiidra. 

•RAjain Vadu Tholaga 
Balija. 

Rajnjmtm. 

Raju. 

Rajiihi Jiiiigai'. 

Rakala Raniaiii. 

RakanAiti Kupu. 

Kakiaale. 

Kakuli Kapu. 

Bulaganta ''L'Jiolaga. 
Ralairiulu. 

Rala Pain. 

Billlu. 

Baluko Oddc. 

Rauia Bhakthudu. 

Rama Mai hum 
Rumuiiujn. 

Ramayaln. 

Rnmhaui Panckala. 
Rammaya. 

Raintnadi Moduli. 

Raiupa Jaih(‘. 

Rampiakula Oddc. 

Ram pa la Mala. 

Ramulu. 

Jlaun 

Rtlnala Kamsala. 

Ranflva Kuhvni. 

Banga.* 

Rattgari or Rungutii. 
Biinilu. 

RanivuRam Kammn. 

Ban Kunim. 

Uapo Brush ti Karuam. 
E&pum Kamam. 

Biiisn ilangalu. 

Basuka. 

Rasula Kapu. 

Biisulu. 

Batihi. 

Bathna (Holla. 

Bathrulu. 

Kavadi JS.ndi'a. 

Kavala. 

Bavana. 

Bavila. 


Rilvudi. 

Bavulo. 

Ravuthu, 

Rayadurgapu Balija. 
Rayala. * 

Rayulaina. 

Rayalu. 

Riiyasaniatham. 
Rayavaram Balija. 

Raya Volaina Reddi. 
Razidu. 

Reddi. 

Rcddiki. 

Rckkih. 

Rolli. 

Rollilu Ragira Ka])u. 

R cm mil Dommarlu. 

Rcuai i. 

Roudcddula (Ifnidla. 
Reiidilu. 

Kcmlu. 

Rongu. 

RoJii Oolla. 

Hcpsalu. 

Rciu Kuinma. 

Rltlia. 

Rodro Kulain. 

Rojula Kolli. 

Rommu Ohenehu Kulaju. 
R6tin. 

Ruddagiri Kapu. 
Rup])a>ahi Mala 
Uuva. Mala. 


Haharu. * 

Sabbu. 

SabhoHu Oolla. 

Kabu Kulam. 

Sabura Kapu. 

Sacha Balija. 

Sacluuidi. 

Sadachara 
Sadakauti Kri]m. 
Sadaru. 

Saddamulu Oolla 
Sadhu. 

Sagon. 

Sagu. 

Sahaja Komati. 

Sahari Reddi. 

Sahobulu. 

Sailuru. 

Saiv^a. 

Saja VaJlii. 

Haijana. % 

Suka. 

Sukivadu Koracha. 
Sakkili. 

Huklani Kapu., 

Sakra Vaniidii. 
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Sakthi. 

SakuuH. 

Sukuiidra Kulam. 
Sakiiniu. 

Salala Vadu. 

Salapu. 

SalTipuIn. 

Sahda Kultau Koiava. 
Siilii vauthulu. 

Sale. 

Salelti. 

Sali ^i’hoya. 

Sulu Boiidili. 

Sdluka. 

Sdl^a Paiujhala 
Sifmaiilln. 

Sainauthiya I’oiko. 
Samara. 

Samaru Oolla, 

Sfima. 

Samasi. 

Samatra. 

Sau'aya. ' 

Sumbadu 

Samba. 

Samboga Kulam. 
Sarnboju. 

Sambu IHasari. 

Sarnedam Kulam. 

Sami Arclmkudu 
Samiga. 

Samjiga. 

Samjogi. 
Sanioifivukulam. 
Sauipnuua Odde. 
Samaari Bairagi. 

Samsha Kulam. 

Samtiri Bairagi. 
Samyami. 

Sanagara Kottu. 
Sanagari. 

Sana Kammiu’a. 
Saiielugab. 

Saudi. 

Saiiga Jaihi. 

Sangalu. 

Sangam Oullaviliidlii. 
Saugana Dasari. 

Sam. • 

Sankala Kulam Komati. 
.Saiikaina Sale. 

Sankara. 

Sanku. 

Saiu^a Boy a. 

Sannavodi Oolla. 

Hauo. 

Hantha Jangahi. 
Santhosa. 

Santhu. 

Sanu. 

BaiiuUa. 

Sanupathi Jangalu 



HanyaHi. 

Sunyuhiki. 

Sapiirn Kulaui. 
HarabJiimantapii Ttasni. 
Hariibu. 

Havada. 

Harajfar- K ainpala . 

Surakaparaja. 

Sarasuatlii. 

8amva. 

Havavadi Kapuiu. 
Saravayya. 

Hardyi. 

Hariffa. 

Hariladii Sudra. 

Haritu ttoddi. ( 

»Sarla. 

Baaa. 

Kaaukva. 

Kataghin KSpii. 

Satagu. 

Satdiii. 

Kafhabai'. 

Hathabardo liingacihari. 
Satliuni. 

Satburi. 

Hathani Lhigayct. 
Salliathvayab’o. 

Kaibo Kuiaiu. ' 

Hutbi’o. 

Salim. 

Sat hum ib*)ya 
Sati. 

Savngapu Vadii. 

Savara. 

SavaJ*alu I’odu. 
SavaniBbtniliJ 
Savaru Komuti. 

Saviti Sitrakar 
Saviiiin. 

Suva ray aru. 

Sayal. 

Suya Uokkavandho 
Saynvuvani Tbalaga 
Sft^a Vaiulla 
Sayj Xapii. 

Sf^gadi. 

S('gunda. 

Solagn. 

Sola Kalam. 

Selivantlm Kulani. 
Soiabadi. 

S^mon (jiolla. 
Sdnapatbi. 

Seni Vadla. 

Seniya. 

Sanlm. 

Serarolu Eldpu. 

Seri. 

Soni Jangam. 

Serundi. 

SSsha. 


Betti, 

Bhalu. 

Sbatiau. 

Shatbniu. 

Shuuthi Buya Kiilam. 
.Siddula Varnatii. 

Siddaru. 

Sidha. 

SiJvi Kani. 

Sika Daparlu. 

Sikbandi. 

Silagagi. 

Silamatbam. 

Sildmathudu Bulelu. 
SilamuLhu Kat^u. 

Sdh. 

Silpi Karulu. 

Simvaii. 

Siiiatu Euddi. 

Siuga Karnain. 

Singam, 

Shigi Knlam. 

Singu. 

Sippa Sale. 

Sii’adunum Jangam. 
Sirangi Kapu. 

Siravara Jangam. 

Sira. 

SJi' Kanak Kan and Kar 
ndlu. 

Sitba. 

Sitbai’a lliuldibi 
SitliatbuUi. 

Sitbvo. 

Saitu Ea^iii. 

Siva. 

Sjvacliava. 

Sivacbaram. 

Sivala. 

Sivalavani Archakndn. 
Sivalo. 

Sivaiiattii Kapu. 

Sivani Gfalla Vandlu. 
Sivangi. 

Sivareiiaka. 

I SmArehakudu Piijari. 

I Sivayu. 

' Sivinyn. 

I Siyali Paramailbam. 

I Smartha. 

I Sna Eangarnm. 

I Sobbara. 

Sodalo Kidam. 

Sodo. 

Sogiria Gouda. . 
Sogiri Dombo. 
Solabuddija Gouda. 
Solakim. 

Solavan. 

Soliga Jatbi. 

Soliya. 

SoUi Gou(^a. < 


Solpa K&pu. ' , 

Solupulu. 

Boivam. 

Bomali Kulam. 

Hdina Sale. 
Bdtaatiyaknlam. 
SOnagar Jatbi. 

Sonda Sura. 

Sondi. » 

Soukarl. 

Soutbokulam. 

Sora. 

Soraku. 

Boro Jatbi- 
Bdtba. 

Sothatlii Veiamu. 
Soya Thasa. 
Sreeyaner Kdpu. 
Srichostu Savata. 
Srikupura Jatbi. 

Sri Kuraba. 

Sri Panoharatrulu. 

Sri Pandaram. 

Sii Pnnga Baliju. 

Sri Eacoa Kulam. 

Sri Eama. 

Sri Vada. 

Sri VaisLnava. 
Srusliti, 

Stbala Balija. 
Sthala})aibi. 

Sibaragu Karnulu. 
Stbavaru Jangalii. 
Htbuli Xulam. 

Suala Bbya. 
Subrauum Vadraugi. 
Sudagadu Paudarara. 
Suda Mala. 

Suddba. 

Snddo. 

Sudi. 

Sudra. 

Sugadi Sale. 

I SagiiJa Mabrati. 
Sugali. 

Sugamaucbi. 
Sugandba Sale. 
Sujauakulam. 

Sula Eeddi. 

Huka. 

Sukanyathoiii Homu. 
I Bukara Jgthi. 
Sukathalu. 
Sukuras&le Pattugar. 
Sula Kuraba. 

Sula Modo Kapu. 
Sularan. 

Sumboiti Bairftgi. 
Sum Gindle- 
8un&. , 

Sunari. 

Sundarapu Ghlndla. 
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Sundi. • 

Sundllu Ohillara Vof- 
nam. 

Bunduru Balija. 

Suniri. 

Btin Jagi. 

Bunka. 

Butikala. 

Biiuku Paaai i. 

. Bankiilamma. 

Sunku Bale. 

Hnnna. 

Bnnnapu. 

Sunna Vania Bavara. 
Bunyoni Appulu. 

Barabht. 

Burajalaya Smartha. 

Bura JS>ttiapu. 

Buram. 

Buriiii^am Jaugam. 

Bui’a*^] Jaugam. 

Bima Kapil. 

Biiriala. 

Bui'i Kalinga. 

Burta KaTnani. 

Burn. 

Buryadu Tholaga. 

Biirya. 

Bui’yavamsani KsUatriya. 
Biiryavanisapu Razulu. 
Butiiiga Liugcidlii'in. 

Biitti iti Begadi. 

Bu Valmiku. 

Bvrusia Karnum. 


Takala BavaTalu. 

Taka Malla. 

Takara. 

Takana Paraja. 

Takiva Patnam (lortha 
Kodagartha. 

Talavaii yellillar. 
Talladan. 

Tanki P&yiko. 

Tantakara Yarnam. 
Tekkala. 

Tengndu. 

TenBriya Taji G-arthu 
l^niliitha. 

Tentvani Vadla. 

Th&ohan. 

Tliadi. 

Thadingi. 

Thadiya. 

Thadtt Katalam. 

Tbagapu Yarga. 

Tliagaro. 

Thaguva Bhattudu. 
Th&kaliYUln. 
Thakntliaptt YaisbnaTa. 


Thala. 

Thalanga Gonda. 

I’Uala I*ano. 

Thalapuka Koya 
Thalari. 

Thalathu Yilliila. 

Thalayi. 

Thtilla Bitha Budra. 
Thaniulapakula Kulani. 
Thainba Ktilam. 
'Pliambulla. 

Thamdn Vandhi. 
Tharngim Cbitrakar. 
Tbmuraala. 

TliamutUi Vaudlu. 
Tlianda. 

Thaudri Kulamlo Ban- 
karn. 

Thanga Mala Pnjari. 
Tbaiu Velama Kill am. 
Tbantlii Knlatn. 

-Tliantlira Palu. 

Thapala Maliuiu 
^1’hapodai‘ulu. 

Tharappi Vella! a. 

Tliani Kulam. 

Tbaraudi Vaudlu. 

Thargii «langatii. 
Tlianguni Bahja. 

Thanya. 

'Phaiiia Kapil 
Thai ilia ii. 

ThatamatU Heddi 
Tbatlia. 

Tliathadi Volania 
Tliatra. 

Thatti Kallu V.lllu. • 
I'havuro Bariki. 

Tliaviita Vaudlu. 
ThavuthuiiiUi. 

Thayika. 

Thujikaii. 

Tbegadavandlu. 

Tbogidulu. 

Thogina Koinati. 

Theguru Thelaga. 
Thelaga. 

Thelagalu. 

ThelaBn. 

Thola ruja Binartba. 
'rheli. 

Theliyadu Guzerati. 
Thella. 

Them. 

Tholugu, 

Theluknla. 

Thengala. i 

Thenitha. 

Thenjamalu. 

Thenum Kfipu. 

Thenuru Kulam. 

Thera Odde. , * 
Therasirltt. 
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'I'heratha Kuraba. 
Thev(‘ Jandra. 
Tholagiljula Kapu. 
Thevadiya. 

Tbevaugala. 

Thovuva Kulam. 
Tlievula Vaudlu. 
Thiathodulu. 

TUidago. 

Thigala. 

Thikku Mala. * 
I'hilagUathakulu. 
Thilakauati Kapu. 
Thimanaisulu. 
I'hmavani. . 

TMniyn Mala. 

Thiragu. 

Thiripomu. 
Tlunikulagu Bpaitlu 
^'h 1 rumHdla Golla. 
Tbirupathi. 

Thirusam Tliota Kapu. 
Thiru. 

'I’lasliiTU'. 

Tlnvara. 

Tlnyaro. 

Thogaliidi. 

Thogavu, ^ 

Thogafa. 

Thobala fjoud.i. 
Tlioharia 
Thohulx) 
riiukaln Gollu. 
Thokavaii Vohiuia. 
Tbofuba. 

Tholngaru. 

Tholagiri Bfuira. 
Tliolaya. 

Thollakadu. 

Tbolu. 

Tholuva Vollala. 
Tbouabana 

TJionali Kulam. , 
Thoiida. 

Thoudi Kulam. 
Thongadu Kapu. 
Thongan V elamalu. 
Thontbi. 

Thorn jathi Vellala. 
Thonsami Mala. 
Xhonya. 

Tfaosira Mali. 

Thota. 

Thoti., 

Thraivamikulu. 

Thudda. 

Tbudu Erukala. 
Tbudumu KUpu. 
Tfaugiali. 

Thukudi Golla. 
Thufcuri. 

Thuku B6yi Golla. 
Thnlur Veliaiar. 




Thn^uvtt VoMlar. *> 
Thujnii Golla. 

TJiunmri (iolla. 

Tbuinlm Kapu. 
Thimibunui. 

Tbumbtini V'^ttiidlu. 
Thiiiuma. 

Tlmtnmali. 

Thttudi (Jolla. 

'I’liuiHlilo Piwaja. 

Thnndli Ka])U. 

Thunga I’araja. 

Tlmiuga. 

Thupato Khm -Palli Kapu 
Thiip|)alH IfliuuU. 
Thiiraka. 

Thurakulu. 

Thumkuluin. 

Thura Paidi Kulain. 
Thurani. 

Thiirjui. 

TljurtUa Kondiya (londa. 
ThuruHhkiilu. 

Tlnu-uvallu. 

TliuHinUi 

1’idiv.i. 

Tjku Modi 
Tokarapoboili. • 
Tokaiathu (Joda. 

Tolai 

Tiiktiayii. 

Tukuriya. 


ITflasi 

Udiga. 

‘ Udii])uht Thalhi 
UJania. 

Unuimla. 

llppara. 

TTriya 

tJrihtt Uaja Kiilam 
UtS Volairia. 

Vdcbapallilu. 

Viwhayuda Balija 
^Viidada Jaiijratu 
Vadagaln Kidum. 
Vaddgu J’arayar 
V a<la. * 

Vada 

Vadaniailu. 

Vadataaaii Vaia^rttn. 
Vadaitia Kapi Giilla 
Vadamu danu I’ulayaiii, 
Vadarlu. 

VadatUi. 

Vaddam Ballu. 
Ytwldigtim. 

Vad^matl Kapu^ 

Vadiga K&olia Kulam. 
Vadiwd 


VacUya. 

Vadla. ' 

Vadora Vftniyan. 
Vadrangi. 

Vudugar. 

' Vadugii l^budlTatiaro. 
Vadula. 

Vadu. 

Vaganulu. 

Vagara (Jouda 
Vagi Balija. 

Vaidaniodu. 

Vai. 

Vaidt Komati. 

Vaidikulu Madhua 
Vaidya. 

Vaiglianasa. 

Vaunuiialu. 

Vaimaiiayaiho. 

Vairajairt Jaagani. 

Van a Kapil. 

Vamiju Kapu 
Vnishnava 

Vuiflliyulu Kamgi Ko- 
run ti. 

VaiBja. 

Vaisvulalo Kan Komati 
Kulam. 

Vaitala Kalhli 
Vakala Kapu. 

Vakam Kulam 
Vakavi Kondalu 

V akiko. 

Vakkala Balipi. 
Vakyagai ‘0 (’luiknla. 
Valat'lii Ka]m 
Valaga Kapu. 

Valagariuh Kapu. 

Valaku. 

Valnuialu. 

Valaiia Oolla 
Vnl.uiija 

Valaraya K.irnam. 

Valanimalaiu 

Valava. 

Valuyal. 

Valiga Mala. 

Vuli 

A' ullage. 

Valia. 

Vallalu (Joiidja. 

Vallam Jatlu. 

V allar. 

Vallara Koiida. ^ 
ValUdaru Kaikala 
Vulldra Botliai’a. 

Vallm'an. 

Vulmika. 

Valuta Kiipu. 

Valu Vaiidlu. 

Varna Gandla. 

Vamaiiabi Reddi. 

Yamauu Kulam. 




y&mapi Beddj. « 

Vamara Kulatili* 
Vamftyitlio. 

Van) mala. 

V amma Tolugu. 
Vumpav&du. 

Yamsari Kamma. 

Vamula Amma Kam 

Stidrti, 

Vlimu. 

VSna. 

Vauaku Pattan. 

Vaiiato. 

Vanoba. 

Vanchamuri Siidra. 
Vaiulagala Kupn. 

Vando Kuraba. 

Vandira Sfulca. 
Vandcvadu. 

Vandra Vfindhi. 

Vandya. 

Vmiomathnj. 

Vani. 

Vamyo Gaitdla. 

Vuinyan. 

Vaniu'i. 

Vanko. 

Vanma Suvara 
Vuunan. 

Vauno. 

Vaujuda. 

Vaimiya. 

V imta. 

Vautarlu. 

Vaimgu. 

Vauu. 

Vaiivn Dboralu 
Vara Boy a 
Vaiaga. 

Varagiri Kulam. 

V^aragu Kapu. 

Varam. 

Varamatlin Vadu. 
Varambu Beddi. * 

V arauati Jtoddi.* 
Varafcbasa Kapu. 

Ararat! Reddi 
Varavoka VcUala. 

Vardu Kulam. 

Vtirigi Golla. 

Varika Penkalu. 

VttritiH Vadialu. 

V arka Pothe. 

Vania. 

ViuTiam Tbelukulu. 

Varsa Kapu. 

Varthakulu. 

Vartbakuiu Komati- 
Yartba Kuraba. 

Varti S&Je. 

Vaiya K&pu, ' 

Vasa. 

Vasmaagadtiha. 


^asiiQtl^ K!ulam. 
vaBaru Kulam. 

Visi Golla. 

Vaasalu. 

Vasthadu. 

Vataku Pola. 

Vailia, 

Vatliallu. 

Vathara Gadabu. • 

^ Vatharava Dlioralu. 
VaiharavAlhi. 

Vatliu Kami. 
Vatikujara Nokc. 
Vattai (Uiakala. 
Vattaku Kulam. 

Vatti Golla. 

.Vattika J.iiugadbari. 
Vatu Paraja. 

Vfivadii. 

Vaya Kiilam. 

Vayamn. 

Vayari. 

Vfnla. 

Vodan. 

VOgiiui Komati. 
Vogniati. 

VOkao. » 

Vokari. 

Vc'kkadpH 
Vrladi Golla 
Viladiiii Reddi. 
Vilagida Kajtii. 

Vvlaga Mamialu. 
Vt’ldgm. 

V(‘laina. 

Volau(\> arkix. 

Vohiiiga Alilla. 

Voli'pi Rx'ddi 
Volaioy.! Ivanmin. 
Velaru 

Vi'lavadu CJoudu. 
Vplpcd Kapil 
Vella 

Vella^a 8 aganoP Vadu. 
Vellala. , 

V pllillar. 

Vellaui. 

Velliiu Selti. 

Vollaira. 

VoHaii. 

Vellayam Xupu. 
Vollaya Pand^ram. 
Vollan Kilpu. 
VolUtharu. 

Velnadn. 

Volnati. 

Veln&ya Kgpu. 

Velilla Kapu. 
Vfimadhan Balija. 
Vexatpala VAdu. 
Voiidatika. 

Veiido Vadu. 

Vendu Baiba. 
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Vonlu Tbfi.t3iara. 
Venku God&ri»Kxilam. 
Venna. 

Ventagoli 
^^OI)tha Kulam. 
VontngatM Selti, 
Vepali Kapu. 

Vpjiaram, 

Vepari. 

VppAnilu Madhvalii. 
Vera Jathi. 

Vprta. 

VosJidari. 

Vpsuka Gollalu. 

Vpaari. 

Vi'shta Kpildi 
Vpsia. 

Vosuru Mala. 

Vptagan Palli. 

Vptagiri. 

Veta. 

-Veltaikar. 

Vcth. 

Vottiyan. 

Voyfiru. 

Viabla Chari. 

Viiikah. 

Vjfuirt B(>ya 
Viai']. 

ViavaNTyam. 

Vidia Paraja. 

'^diga. 

Vigulo. 

Vig’uaiiij.i Jdatluiin. 
Vilva Komlu 1‘liplagulu 
Vinata K'«hainya. 
Viniia Karriam. 

Vippalu Sila Ka/.ulu. 
Vijira ViuOdulu. 

Vira Bashi, 

V Trad II Kill am. 

V'^iragali Karnnin 
Vlrugalu. 

N'Tra. 

Viral K Hilda Kapu. 
Virana KKIik Kapu. 
Virangt. 

Virh Vfiudlii. 

Viruni Kaja Kulam 

V ihbarlu. 

Visbuu Bliaktbulu. 
ViHiisladvaitam. 

V 18VU 

Vitanji. 

Vitliiu\ alba. 

Viti Krukuln. 

Viyara Kulam. 

Vobudra Dali, 

V odadi Sondi \ adu. 
Vodra Kamani. 

Vogiilu. 

Vokuni Ri'ddi, • 

Volaka Kulam, 
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Volk^iya Tfaeluktila Ku- 
lam. 

Vollagba. 

Vollaya. 

Volino Vandlu. 

Voiualu. 

Vomamelu 

Vomarnthu. 

Vomayitbo. 

Vonda Paraja. 

Voiuli Daru. 

Voiigu INiliii. 

Vonta Balija. 

VoTO Golla. 

VontbvuTia Rxtmauujam. 
ViM’upulhaja Kulam. 
Vorya. 

Voau Kaniam. 

Vola Redlii. 

Votba Golla 
Votliaku. 

Votliala Vandlu. 

Volliulu. • 

Voji. 

Vratba Vadu, 

Vniiln Dpdii. 

Vuda 

Viidala Golla. 

V'lidapu Vtiudlu 
Vudarnpala. 

Vudigu. 

Viulla Vadu. 

V udo 

Viidupu Muniip. 

V^ujjula Kulam. 

Vuif)sa\an. 

Vulimliiku. 

Vuluiiai-fi. 

V umauayaru. 

V uiuaimkia. 

Vuiiyaiula Vagora. 

Vuiiiji Roddi 
Vuiija Jaudrn, 

V^insaitu Dpv'aTiainlii,* 
Viintinuatin Kannada. 
Vuraluma. , 

\'m‘a(’bui Kapu. 

\'umi Kajm. 

Vuruku. 

Vusyalaka lioddi. 

Villa Simla. 

VjabhichAn. 

V^yavaa.! \ akadu. 

\’yavaflayuni Kamma. 

• 

Yabala 

Yachaka idoudi. 
Y&oliakulu. 

Yadamala Yamam. 

Yadarlii 

Y&dava 

yadi. 


Yh(1u Ka]ni. 

Yiiga Ttoyn. 

Yaffilii KOumti. 

Yagata. 

Yaffttvadi Kodn. 
Yuffna Mofiiti Kaminttku 
*lum. 

Vaffniya. 

Yahara. 

Yajurvoda. 

Ytlkalv (Jolla. 

Yaki Vilama Kap». 
Yalaga Vallu. 

Yalagiri Kiilam. 
Yalakula Arekulain. 
Yaiankapun. < 

Yalati Dljorahi. 

Yalavar. 

Yallaba, Kapu, 

Yulia. 

Yallani. 

Y allati. 

Yalnvala Kfipnla. 
Vanuira J’alli. 

Yanunasa Ciolla. 
Yaminiti Dlionilu. 

Yaua Kri]m. 

Yanaku Kudra. 

Yaiiati. * 

Yandra OddGlu. 
Yangallu. 

Yam Valla. 


Yapathi. 

Yapavada. 

Yarala. 

Yaralam Kulam. 
Yarenchi. 

, Yarla Kapu. ‘ 
Yarmala Kapu. 
Yarnkulara. 

Yarutu Kularu. 
Yanangi Vaudlu. 
Yasivandlu. 

Yasulapani Kfidu. 
Yata. 

Yiitfdi Kfi.]»u. 

Yatha. 

Yntbava Tlielugu. 
Yathi. 

Yatla. 

Yatlakulam Panchama. 
Yatla "Vallu Kamma. 
Yavo. 

Yoba Juinua. 

Yochcla Vallu. 
Yodakula. 

Yodmna Madiga. 
Yogadi Gani. 

Yegania J*o. 

Yegodn. 

Yogunah Kapu. 
Ypharathama. 

Yekknllu. 

Yclagjri, 


- I. **■*!■ ■ ly x l> 

Yolamanohi E&pya. 
Yelaxaaiii. 

Yobva Karuam. 
Yelllyadu Kulam. 
YeQama Beddi. 

Yell^ri. 

Yelln. 

Yelluliiva Kapu. 

Yellu V&du. 

Yemala Golla. 

Yoma. 

Yenatam Jathi. 

Yob(1u. 

Yeuni Kodn Vellala. 
Yeiinu Golla. 

Yeracla. 

Yerali. 

YerOra. 

Yestrulu. 

Yethi Snika. 

Yetbuva. 

Yetla Vennali Ktuunia. 
Ycvella Kamma Modi. 
Yovontbu Kulam. 
Yidiuga Gouda. 
Yikyailu Kalaka Sudra. 
Yimacbivakudu. 

Yirala J’ujan. 

Yogi. • 

Yola Bohara. 

Yota. 

Yuti Tliogala. 
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The Oanarese Caste Names. 


AoMri. 

’Aflt. 

Aijiydii. 

Adiyddi. 

Adliada. 

AgaHfl. 

Agatjura. 

^hainnduyiui. 

Aiala. 

AicaR^le. 

Akawdlt^ravji Pancliala. 

AinbaltiYUHi. 

A iiibattaTi. 

Ambiga. 

Ambikax’. 

A XII hi nn. 

Aude Koraga. 

Andhrji Miirxkiuati. 
Arabi 
A Ridliya. 

A rasa Palli. 

Arnsu, 

Arava. 

Ard. 

Arsu Makkalu. 

Arya. 

Aryai’a Hdiidi. 

Atinkaran. 

♦ « 


Bdcbanig(' Noyyuvadxi. 
Bjidaga. 

Hada j^rawu. 

Badayi. , 

Badigo. 

Bairagi. 

Bdktida. 

Balagai. t 
BaJajiddr. 

Baldya. 

Bala Baj^ajiga. 

Bajegdr. 

Balldb 

BaloUkdr. 

Banagdr. 

Ba:^aSga. 

Bdndi. 

Bauita Lingdydi. 
Bauiya. 

Ra^^agdA 

Ban^a. 

Bappada Shetti. 

•if iLtfMm 


Bdrddshkdr. 

Basava. 

Batanavani. 

HatLada. 

Hoda.' 

Bolayi Jati. 

Belera. 

Belial. 

Belli. 

Borlera. 

Bespar. 

Best a. 

Bhairn. 

Bhatuldn. 

Bbavkotkar. 

Bharya. 

Bhdfiya. 

Blidvx. 

Bidi or Bidti Hu}c. 

Biji Maggaddr. 

HiJIa .Jati Kx'tla. 
Bdlava. 

Bilbivai'H Kavuthiyan. 
Bilu Billnva. 

Bogan Jdti. 

Boiiiiiian Vdlekai*. 
Budake. 

Bxidinjtva. 

IbidiuKiva. 


(’liakklliyan. 

('haliya or (Mialiyaii. 
Chalyu. 

Cliaxudr. 

(’liaplekar. 

('liapiidigai*. 

( ’hdr<{(h. 

(’Uatdla. 

(’bodjin. 

(^bx'gadi. 

(’lieiubudaga. 

f'heuiuvlau. 

(^lieran 
( ’Ijoravaii. 
(^lieripptxkuili. 
(Iienyabiraii. 
(‘beruiuan. 

Cliotii. 

(^hiuiiada Kelasa. 
(^hippiga NdmaU^va. 
(/hitragdr. 

(Jhdvan. • 

Ohdyi. 




Dakke. 

Daiigari, 

IMsa. 

iJiislii. 

l)a«i. 

Davtila. 

Desdi Mardlhi. 
Deshustli Tlttvika. 
Devndiga. 
Dx'vadra Hhudra. 
Ddvaga. 
Ddvulekdr. 

I )evalera. 
Devajlga. 
Devdaga. 

Dlidbi. 

Divar. 

Dombar. * 
Drdvulu. 


Edagai. 

Edayaii. 

Eira. 

Klava. 

Eiribrdndiri. 

Eaadl. 

Eruiusni. 

Eruvati. 


(Mbit. 

Galada Koiiktina. 

fbiladava. 

Gaiiiauasdb'. 

(Idtiadava. 

Gaiigadikdr. 

Ga^ig}^. 

Ganji Gtiwila. 
Gaiitorava. * 
Gdradigdr. 
OarSar. 

Gttl.ti. 

Gavmli. 

Gavadi. 

Gavagara. 


so 


(^Uat^ada Gowda. 

dodder. 

(Jolkeudo. 

(lolle. 

( Jopaliiii. 

(»()h ;»3 i. 

(jdwdii. 

(iowdi. 

( JowdikAr. 

(Jf)wii. 

(Hoyaru. 

(hidigar. 

dujjur. 


Hajum. 

Ilukki Korenia. 
fJeU'puik. 

I lain. 

JHalvakki. ‘ 

tlamakara. 

Ifaiudl Bhdvi. 

liambatru. 

ilaiiuho VakkaJit 

llaiuld. 

lluiiubii. 

Hamipn. 

Ilarakava. 

Ilurerb. 

I lari. 

(lasaga. 

llaHalar. 

J lavadiga. 
llavika. 
'Heggudc 
llt'luvara. 
Holuduva 
Holey a. 

H6n Jati. 


Idiga. 

Irala. 

I mva. Hliudra. 
Itaia Koraga. 
rtiiralu 


1 

I 

Jude. I 

Jalagara. ' 

tlaiiapa. > 

rlungaliga. 

•I.iti.'ain. 

. 1 . 111 . 

/ 


Jeiti. 

rFinagiir. * 
ddgi. 

J6ti Bap\m. 
.Idtiabagdr. 
*.)i)lai. 


Kabbina Kelnsaduva. 
Kadaru Vaialiya. 

Kd^u. 

Kaijmda. 

Kaii-ddi Naiin.dr. 

Kaii^ar Sbetli. 

Kaiaigar. 

Kabivant. 

Kalikai Kbiddhn .)uti. 
Kaliya. 

Kallnr. 

Kulli o! Badayi. 

Kalla. 

Kauiiaala. 

Kaniiear. 

KannnavarH. 

Kaminavaru Vadaga *luti 
Kuua. 

Kanaka. 

Kdiiakubji. 

Kutichugar 
Kauik an. 

Kuinsban. 

Kariiya. 

Kaniyaii. 

Kuunada. 

Kauniyara 

Kapal^ya. 

Kappada Koraga. 
Kappera Koraga 
Karadj. 

Kimikattn Vellal. 
Karanika. 

Kai'ikudubi. 

Kanngal I’anikkar 

Kjirumdn 

Kavarf. 

Kavarika. 

Kaveri Koukaiiaatli. 
Kavutbivan. 

Koikdla.' 

Kelawi. 

Kbaridekar 

Kharvi 

Kiohakara .lati. • 
Kiddrati. 

Kiravan. 

Kirn dainga. 

Koflapi. 

Kodakaii. 

Kodiyal Kudubi. 

Kdlai • 

Kdlan 


1* 1 ' ■ l y n i >« » ■ " ‘ d ' |. 4 >.| I y .M* 

KoMri, ' \ 

Kolave. 

Kdiiaydn. 

Koleydr Kdvaibiyan. 
KoHd. 

Kollfto. 

Kdniati. 

Koinbalj Agasa. 

Kouga,.t 

Koukaniga andaro Kdjd- 
pari Bdlolikilr. 

Kopdlan. 

Koraeba. 

Koraga. 

Koraji. 

Kprania. 

Kordr. « 

Korava. 

Kdtadava. 

K6te. 

Kdtogav. 

Kdtdsbwar. 

K61.iga. 

Kottdri. 

Kolia Vannattaii. 
Kaliutri. 

KHliourika. 

Kiidimaviluii. 

K iidiveUavan. 

Kadiya. 

Kudla deshakai' 
Kudlagar. 

Kadubi. 

K udyujnale. 

Kukkadi Saliga 
Kukke Korairiti. 
KulugoHavalu. 

Kuh Aiu. 

Kumbbdr. 

K amble Hthaiiika 
Kuinn. 

K utiehalar. 

Kuuobetti. 

Kiuiebiga. 

Kuncbi. ^ 

Kiiiido Kolaga. 

Kunubi. 

Karuiada. 

Karuba. « 

Kui'ubana Kuna. 

K uriip 
Kuaa 

Kusbavan. 


Lambddi or Lambd^i. 
i<avdr. 

Lingadbdri. 

Lddi. 

Tiuvdu Baniya. 





f 


M 






14 1^<, Inkier. 

Mail<l<*l (Kshowrika) 
Modern. 

Miidiga- 

Madivala. 

Maila , 

M^ln. 

Maldliar. 

Maliu' 0()W(.hi. 

Maluiar. 

Malavn. 

Malavau. 

Malaya 

klalaysUi 

Male 

Maleuiavaru 
M a leva Kusa 
Malaya. 

M alia I 
Malltgai 
Mallya 
Maik' Kelaha 
Maiuyain. 

Mainiiin. 

MunnaUnti ov Vai.inatlaii 

Manuu 

Mai ak^i 

Maraii ov Mavayan 
Marar Vaiio Padarti 
Mar.iveloi Kaiinnaiaii 
Man 

Marti* IMilaya 

Mjihgar 

Mavilaii 

Mnjikan 

M ayyd r 

Mighavata 

Maladava. 

Melt' Jail Ki'tjavalii 
Molfiakro. 

Mciioji 
M(k‘a , 

Meal a. 

Moclia 

Mdclii. 

Moduli Koik<'>ln 
Mogei’, 

Mogeya. 

Mcuh. 

Mondu Golla. 

Moraravo. 

Morotti 

Moyan. 

Moyili 

Mudaliftr. 

M^ilaiuane. 

Mukhilri. 

Mukkiilya. 

Mukkava. 

MuUu Kuruman. 


Mulyara J4.ti yllno Kum- 
bhar. • 

Miippliri. 

Murid. 

Mia*io. 

Mushan. • 


N.'ida 

Nadavaor Nadavar 
Naidii. 

Naik 

Nan- 

Nan I 

Nalkr 

Naiiiadt'va. 

Nainadhari 

NatnlnaliHii 

N.nnburi 

N<bn\.i 

Nan Korania 

N.irn Kariiba 

Nalluian. 

Naviyaii 

N.ivullnyaii. 

Nayinda. 

Noikai 

Nejiikin 

Nokkar 

Nn-kotlau 

Nn-uvallan 

Nivohlikav 

Novnga *lati 


Ojigala 

( Ijigainida .l.iti Krlla 
Okliyav 


Pa davit 
l^idayaclichi 
Padela Madivala 
PadmaHulc 
IMkaund. 

Palleto.-ir 
I’aUi 
Pa 11 an 
P.'Uiar. 

Pa'iicliala. 

PaiicUama 
Panchamawib*. 
I*anohama Hhivachar. 
I’aTMliram. 

Psiiidi 

Pangadkir. 

Pai^ikkar. • 
Paniyau. * 


Panji. 

Paradishi. 

Pararaa Jiijltt. 
Pavava. 

J’arajaii. 

I’anslia 

Panvsir. 

I^anyit Agaaa. 
Pa'biJi. 

Palhiynn Hutiinikan 

Pailailava , 

Patve Moladava. 

Pallar 

Palb'kav 

Pallmilkai 

Pi'^nio 

Pi'inioksu 

Pt I unikollini 

Piilai 

I’lsliarddi 

Pol.i3an. 

Polla. 

I’oiinnnfla • 
P(tnch<'fli 

PoTiv^'dei K'lmnnalaii 

Polhnval 

I’ujivii 

Piilliivan 

PuiRu • 

l*iill(* Kovaiiia 


Hii jftk a 
K.-ija Ksliatri 

Hajcipiin 

Hfiiapiilra. 

Ua ) 0 Vih . 

Blip 

Bainaiiuja S.-ilain 
liungan. 

Panyada Uliaii-a 
Kanj aduvii 
P<ipa 
Hniidi 


Sadn liingayot. 

Sale 

Saliga 

Haiti 

Huiuul^iir. 

Hdmanta. 

(Sanyasi, 

Sapale. 
Happaliga. 
Sdppu Koraga 
Bdtdni. 

Hdiara. 

Hondivaia. 


V !•> 
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Hliaiian. 

Slun^kura Jsiti. 

Sliekkau. 

Slii'inbadavan. 

Sl\ovan 

Hhevogar. 

Shctti- 

SlqiUlha. 

Hhiddhani Tolugii. 
Shul«lkt‘si. 

Klul|)i. 

Sbunpigstv. 

Hhivn 

Khivachar. 

Hlnvjiliuf'a Ibinaiif^a. 
Shivalli. 

SlirivaiRlinava Jdti. 
SInidra. 

Shwi Dwiji. 

Hinga. 

Struirtaii. 

Hodwa Voflal 
vSdliga. 

Sojiagar. 

Sowraga 

Stlianika. 

Sukali 

Bwaluf^a 


Tumniadi 

Tanf'ahni. 

Tapalo. 


Tatt^u. 

Tavaradavalu. 

Toll. 

Tonfyiaa llalcjjaik. 
T('‘pugdr. 

' Tigala. 

Tirukida. 

Tirmelavdr. 

Tiyan. 

Togata. 

Toro Jati. 

Toroya. 

T6\\: 

Tdiit^a. 

Triuaitii. 

Tulii. 

Tuiribiyor. 


IJdija (Tlriya). 
nppaliga. 
(Jppali I‘al!i 
lljipiir. 

UppiTia Korava 

lJpI)U. 

Urali Ndir. 


Vadama. 

Vadda. 

Vaduga. 

Vafhivau. 

Viurap;!. 

‘Vaishnava 


Vaishya. * 

Vakknliga. 

Yakkalu. 

T4taga<dava. 

Valaii. 

V^pkdr. 
Valt^aru. 
Vajinohiyan. 
Vallablia Jaii. 
Valluvau. 

Viiiii. 

Vj'iniyau. 

Vannan. 

Vannattdn. 

Vamiiyar. 

Variyar. 

VaHta Jati Kofi a. 
Vodau. 

V olama. 

Velan. 

VelUl. 
Voluttddan. 
Vosha. ‘ 

Vettu Jati. 

Vottuvaii 

Vil^kar. 

Vird. 

Vi fill va. 

Vdchi. 

Vodari. 

Vuliidan. 


Y dvari. 
Y(’gndaru. 
Yottijia Vsidda. 
Yogi. 



Achclmn. 
Afl^mudiJlr. 
Ahamutti Chetti. 
'Aitoi Swkmi. 
Ajk.thi. 

Aijiim. 

Akampatiyan. 
Akattarb Kkyar. 
Akkiliyan. 
Akkuvkri Olietti. 
Alakamala^inan. 
^akkukkren. 
Alcheruman. 
Alkurba. 

Allan. 

Ambalakkkren. 

Ambalavkssi. 

Ambattan. 

Ampilla. 

Andi. 

Ankanakhren. 

Ankipuri. 

Anniykgar. 

Annuttkn. 

Antbiyan Kusavan, 

Anthurkn. 

Arakanakkbdi. 

Amyklan. 

A rural! Kurup. 
Aryan. 

Askri. 

Asaykn. 

Aapilla. 

Atui. 

Atikal. 

Atiykn. 

Atiybti. 

Attn (Jhetti. 

Atutbavan. 

Attulcaren. 


Bkkisa Gollab. 
Bkl,Chetti. 

BkUjja. 

Ballaga. 

Bksda.^ 

Bart^ljinar. 

Batta Kurumar. 
!l^tt|ya. 

■ Bed^< 

•BeB'laW; 

■Bhkttiya; 

Bbrestaa^ya Nampiidri. 
BbndiH, 


Bbyi. 

Brahma Pattar. 
Budha Siva. 
Bulgi. 

Bundkri. 


Chakkkn. 

Chkkkikr. 

Oliakkili. 

Ohakkilian. 
Chakkingal Nkyar. 
Cbakiti. 

Ghklion. 

Ohkna Kollan. 
Chanar. 

Chkndi Pillai. 
Chankan Nkyar. 
Ohkmna. 

Chavala Chotti. 
Chavalakkkron. 
Chkyakkkren. 

Chaya Kurup. 

Clibda Chotti. 

Chbdan. 

Chedaya Chetti. 

ChMu Kuril]). 

Ohcmbaduvan. 

Chombotti. 

Chbniyan. 

Chonkbtli Mndali. 
Chonta Podnvkl. 
Cherijjpu Kutti. 
Cheruma Chkthan. 
Clioruuian. 

Chetti. 

Chetti Tatti'm. 
.Chettiya Kkvuthiyan. 
Chettiyan. 

Chby Jabar. 

Chey K6n. 

t/hiliya Setti, ., 

Chilpksari. 

Chimalaykman. 

ChinohalaBan. 

('hingbttun. 

Chiraram. 

Chittan. 

Chiva Kkppu. 
Chbvan. 

Chbyi Parad^si. 
Chbzhiya Vellklan. 
Chuliyan. 

Chunnkmba Chetti. 
Chunnkmbakkren. 

H 2 


Dksari. 

Dasi. 

J)bva Dksan. 

Dbva Dasi. 

Devkdigu. 

Devknga. 

Dbm. 

Dhbbi. 

Dombarava. 

Udshapettii Maiiamma. 


Eluthaasan. 

Embrakal. 

Embrandiri. 

Era Ohorumaii. 

Erkdi. 

Ex'akkala. 

Erakanakka Cheruman. 
Erakauakkan. 

Erala. 

Eralan. 

EramuUau. 

Erayan. 

Eruiaa Chetti. 
Erumakkkron, 

Eruinau. 

Etagiri. 

Etanktan Chetti. 
Etayaii. 

Etayarkbii. 

Etta Kuril}). 

Etta Parayaii. 


• 

Gainaghu. 

Cangadhkri. 

(langa. 

Gangiis, 

Gokinkndi. 

Oollah. 

Gbpalaii. 

Gbaai. 

Guudaf. 

Guru Gbdar. 


Malayalam Caste Karnes. 

^ ^ ’ 



Hakkiiin. 

lluyacl. 

{IIiV.illnv<i Clinnunnn. 
Iluva I'aiiikkuv- 
liiivaii. 

!iiriraknl« 

I ii(lun)utulmla. 
i rumba Ohcruumn. 
lHNv\tra, 

Itliitliirisala. 


Jaiia))pa. 

Jiiiidra. 

.lanua (Imyinkn ramia- 
nini. 

Jaina)'. 

Jiillii 


Kachchakhknr Murlbi- 
yaii. 

Kaclichkri Nayar. 

Kiiclu (niotti. 

Kucliikar. 

KaUaclii. 

Kadakau. 

Kuiia\i. 

Kkdavaii. 

Kndupottaii. 

Kaduvakul. 

Kaikbla. 

Kaikblar. 

"Kakka Koravaii. 

Khkkbdi. 

Kalkotti. 

Kalpaui. 

Kalpanikkaryii. 

Kal^Tachclian. 

Kalatii Kotti. 

Kalatlinm. 

-:<alla. 

Kalladi. 

Kallalon. 

Kalian. 

Kallandi.^ 

Kall.iri Kuni|). 

KalVawiri. 

■ KallKt. 

Kalhili Olu'tti. 

Kamarijip. ‘ 

Kamtukla. 

Kammkl'funbal tu Ksli ura- 
kan. 

Knunniilftii. 

Kaminhlarkadutliavar 

K.iiasliatt. 

Kaiiakka. 

Kauukl^aii. 


H 


Kanaxrnikalatha Mkchi. 
Kanika Kniiairiyau. 
Kuuiisaii. 

K’ninyan. 

Kaniyhran. 
tKuukaila Gouda. 
Kankadakaii. 

Kaiikdaii. 

Kuuna Moimm. 

Kaiauida Gholti. 

Kaiiuudi. 

Kaiiiiadiyau. 

Kaiirialur. 

Kannhii ('liotti. 

Kaiitiar. 

Kaiiuavati. 

Karakkaltu (^hotH. 
Kai’atJibaraii. 

K ura\ ali. 

Karayeo. 

Kiiri. 

Kurmibalaii. 

Karimbau. 

Kurinkal Clietti. 
Kariiikallakbd(‘ Nhyakmi. 
Karinkul. 

K kri^’ii nkaravau . 
Kai'kntaka. 

Kaniahikam. 

Karo. 

ICarlliavu. 

Kariimaiv. 

Kuriiiubalan. 

Kai'uppan. 

Karova (’lu'tti. 

Kai’uvala Ghetti. 

Karo van. 

Karvau 

Kasiiyoc'. 

Kaai (’liotti Taluvkr. 
Kalavt'o. 

Katlioli Nayar. 

K alit^a . 

Katio Nhyakau. 
Kuyacluii) Ambatlan. 
Kava Gbotti. 

K a vara. 

Kavarai. 

Kavil. 

Kavu Kotitihaimit. 
Kavonlau. 

Kiivuthiyaii. 

Kayani. 

Kidareu. 

K-iiiitau. • 

Kiriyun Nkyar. 
Kiyambar. 

K 61 an. 

Kolangara Nhyar, 
Kolayan. 

Kolclioba Kurup. 

KbU. • , 

I KuUan. 


»ii- 

Kolliriva. 

Kblpad. 

Komankudi. 

KoJibibalath Nkyakau, 
Kblbutti. • 

Kbnan. 

Kongam. 

Kongba. 

Kongli^Jaii. 

Kougkau Aflkri. 
Konghiin. 

Konuaii Asari. 

Koravu TaUiiu. 

Kbri. 

Kdtakaii. 

Kottaii. 

Kottaiiua (jhotti, 
Kshatriyalu. 

K^llurakan. 

Kubikara. 

Kuda GluVlao. 

Kudakar. 

Kuda Skdo. 

Kudi Glit'Ui. 

KudiUianakurou. 

Kudiyaii. 

Kuduiiui (’lielti. 
Kufliiujbi Cliftdi. 
Kiidovj. 

Kujnu. 

Kola, Chorumaii. 
Kumbiila (.'txetlj. 
Kumbarau. 

Kujubi ilollayaii. 
Kuiidu. 

Kunduvau Kannadiyan. 
Kunuaiiiur Adiyaii. 
Kuravan. 

Kuriebiyan. 

Kurba Gullab. 

Koi’ikkal (Jliotti. 
Kuriyar. 

Kurukkal. 

Knrumar. , 

Kurumbau. , 

Koni]). 

Kuruvan Kuriohiyan. 
Kusavan. 

Kuta CboruiTiau. 

Kutaii. 

KuzUambi. 

Kynadoii Kalli. 


Lula. 

rmmbkdi. 

lAvana. 

liinga Ghetti. , t 
UngacUiuti. ' •) 
Liugam Glotti Parnl 
ram. 

Jjiugam Kait) Kavunttu: 


Mh,d)gu. ^ 

MaclirasHi Pamyan. 
Mahaji Palasai. 
Maharajeii. 

MaUir. 

Mala I day oil. , 

Malakkitron. 

* -Mala. 

Malaii (’henanaii. 
Mal{i])pa(ia Ohotii. 
Mulatlui Fdayan. 
Malalkiithan. 

MalavaTi Kiisavan. 

, Ma]a;yaH. 

Maluyautaii. 

Malayan ('liotti. 
Malayaral. 

Muliu Kailaii. 

M.ah} an Kalavnn 
Mandilii. 

Mantilla. 

Mam_vhndi 

Mtunyain. 

Muniyaran 

Mnnnkdtjiav 

Mannku. 

Manna Ottaii. 

Marami. 

Marav ar. 

Mari' 

Matavan. 

Matavandi. 

MalUavar 
Miithiii 
Mat lay a. 

Matu-lin 

Mkvilan. 

Mkvuutadaii (’liotti. 
Medara. 

M<''ii 6 ki. 

Menon., 

Melclian Kollan. 
Mohather. 

Molu Olieruinan. 
Moramkathi Parayan. 
Moriyan. 

Mudali. 

Mudukai’. 

Mnkatha Kdvnthi. 
Mukkuvan. 

Hulavan. 

Mulln. 

Munuuttan. 

Miippan Tim. 
Mtk|Mykra Chetti. 
Mur^ppan. * 
Mfiisad. 

MiiHkri. 

MilBDU. 


Muthan. 

Mutratsa. 

Mntlican. 


Nhga (’haran. 

Nagava Miipi>an 
Nagarath (Jhotli. 

Naidii 

Naliatliri. 

Namiuihari 

ISambsithi 

Nanihi. 

Nanibiai 

Nambnii Itialiniin. 
Naiiibisan. 

Naiiibraih Nayar 
Nanibu Vottiivan 
Na im^ ar 
N'angiyai’. 

Naiinu Cupalaii. 

Xaunati 

XaiMiiinah Miirllu Soma 
I’jllaiuar 
Nasian 
NarOui 
iN?itta[»piJ 
Natl u. 

Natu Vab Nayai 
Navakrani. 

Nava Kuriiniliai 
Navjdan 
Nav nkiititlmnun 
Navmbivan 
Na\adi ' 

Nayiikati • 

Nayar 

Ntiduiigadi. 

Noitliu. 

Ni'lkiiruniar. 

Nelly alakn Vatujau. 
Nbtakan. 

Niil (’belt ly an 
Ntihraiii Hindu. 

Niiltn. 


( )'la% an, 

Okkalaniakknl Swtimi 
Allavar. 

Okkili Kavnntan. 
Okkihgnr. 

Olayan. 

Omma. 

Orayan Niyar, "■ 
Otnth Nhyar. 

Otatbavan. 

Ottakbran. 

OttO N&yakan. 


Padannu. 

I’adaykcholii. 

Pakkiiahndi. 

Pklakaiiakkun. 

Palatihii Niiyar. 

Pahwi. 

Pnllai 

Palluyi Tiru. , 
INilUoliolifni. 

I’alhkai. 

I’aUiraiasu j.'ln. 

I’aiian. 

Pfindara 

I’andUram. 

l*andi. 

I’andilliali. 

J’undiyat) 

Pain 

PlllJJOI). 

Paiiikkai. 

Paiiisavan. 

Paul Til 11. 

P.innia (’liotti. 
Pappada ('hutti 
Pappaclakaren. 
Papph-nifi Vollalon. 
I’arachchcn Nayar. 
Parakavutlu. 
I'ur.iinban. 

Parauibi. 

Paraiiibun 

Pafapiaon. 

Parajipiir Nbyar. 

P<ii aainaii 
iWuva. 

Paravatliin. 

Parayau, 

Paray.iudi I’andkraiu. 
I*arivyu 'riikiiiau. 

Pant mad 
Patluyar. 

Palta (/hotti. 
d’atlar. 

Pattu Kudi. Chetti. 
Pattunulkhron. 
Payanaitliu Kuravan. 
Poriiu. 

Pei'impi'ir Nayar. 

* Pemmanuau. 

Pidhrar. 

IMlla Chetti. 

Pilldi 

Ihshhrddi. 

Podunda. 

Poirava. 

Pokara. 

Pola. 

Polayan. 

Pon Tattiiii. 

Pondan. , 


H a 
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Ponpani 

Ponpisha 

Poduvi.l. 

Pravrftthor. 

I'ilJlTUll. 

I’ulakanaka C'herumaii. 
I’ulavalhiva Ohuruuiaii. 
Ptilsivan Kavuniaii. 
PiiliaBuri. 

Puli Kurup. 

Pnlian N,ayar. 
Pttlluvan. 

Pusnhla Kattimnavan. 
Puuainbi. 

Pimia. 

Pb I’aTukram. 

Piiruf (jlietti. 

Piiaari. 

Puslipayaii. 

PutUukui Lduyuii. 


Haja. 

Raju. 

Rsivkry. 

liiiYa Chotli Valayilk. 
Rccidj. 

Rejujaitbran. 

Rogavafallnrau. 

Rblii ('bcruiaan 
liblitu. 

Run 


Kakkhii. 

Skiiuinlliaii. 

SampajLtau. 

Saiiipila Nainbiki’. 
Sankat»ikukarmi, 
S<a\ki Koran 
Satan 1 
Satin. 

S(‘TS:iy.in 

S(Mti 

SHtu Sotti 

Sluibara 

Sbiiiiau. 

Shobai Malayalan 
Sigodhwad. 
SUpkekri. > 
Siukatb. 

Sitikan. 

Si\a ITari. 

Sivknkal Brkhmin. 
Sivayiiui. 

Sbuar. 


Subba. 

Sbdra. 

Snrayan. 

Swkmikr. 


Tachcha Khvuthiyan. 
Tacbchan. 

Tachcbanal Muppan. 
TachcUani Cbotti. 

Tkmi. 

'faudan. 

Tangklaii. 

Tarakaii. 

Tatta Chetti. 

Tattiui. 

'I’olunga. ' 

'Pebingan. 

I'Midaii. 

Tbakkammar. 

1'haiie. 

'Phsippunii rhetti. 
Tharakan Vellalaiii Kuru. 
Tliattiyan. 

Tbhyaii Chotti. 

Tbokkath Pillai. 

1’heki Tbavi. 

'Phoh Kan. 

Thorur Chotti. 

Thoruvan. 

'rinVitissi. 

'rhoyyKdi J^ambiar. 
Thoyyambadi. 

Thi Kollan. 

Tbdlaram. 

I'ljinavntintha. 

Thindakar. 

Tlnnda. 

Tlnperumkollan. 
1’liinikkal Uhsi 
Tliorsnnav C’bclti. 
I’bottiyan. 

Thovain 

Thukkiyer Jktbi. 

Tluilii. 

Tliunnakktlron. 

Thiniur ('hetti. 

Thuppan. 

Tim. 

Tirumalpud. 

Tbl. 

Tbbin. 

Tornyar Chotti. 


TTllar Kuaavan. 
Ullkttil Nii/ar., 


Ullini Kurumw. 
TTnithiri. 

Uppa. 

TJppalakaren. 
Uppam Chetti. 
Upjfiliyan. 

tlrhlSl 

Urktavan. 

Urumkn Pandkram. 
ilBlka. 


Ykohikan. 

Vadayakkkren Chetti. 
VkJ Narabi. 

Vala. 

Valaya Chetti. 
Volayakkki'a. 

V ulay alkkkron. 
Valayan. 

Valmchiyan, 

Valiskr 

Vallan. 

V ah'irBi. 

Vallum 

Valluvan. 

Vambn Virayi. 
Vanakaukli. 

Vanaram. 

Vankkli. 

Vannkn. 

Vannathkn. 

Vimi Charan. 

Vanira. 

Vaniya Chetti. 
Vknjyan. 

Vkniyar. 

Vanni Chetti. 
Vamnyan. 

Vara Kuruj). 

Vara Parayan. 
Varara. * 

Vanyar. 

Vkrpn Panikkran. 
Va&odar. 

Vastra Pattar. 
Vattakaven. 

Vati Vkri. 

Vatti Kurup. 

Vatuktt. 

Vatukan. 

Vayankitan Chetti. 
Vtidar. 

V elakkatbklavan. 
Vklan. 

Vellala. 

Vellklan. 

Vellknkkr ThaVakan. 
Vellodi. 


Velutihiirfian. 

1 

Vinusha. 

Yadavhl. 

VoUuva. 

Virava Chotti! 

Yalamar. 

Vethuri Ohenunan. 

Vudaykn. 

Yasunoki JJiani. 

Vetta'la Ohdtti. 

Vupparava. 

Ykvkn, 

Vettu. 

Vnr Kurumar. 

Ymadi 

VHtiivan. 

VypJira Cfliotti. * 

Yorikalar. 

Vottuvan Kavimtan. 

Vyiiiji. 

Ybji. 

Vilkunip. 

Vila CUetti. • 

.VjlU. 

Villur. 

Viunavar. 

Vyshambar. 

Vysian. 

VyByajini Chetti. 

Vyihiyar. 

Yoonraku Vallar. 
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Alphabetical List of Caste Names as entered in the Censm 

Schedules of the various Provinces. 

• 


The abbreviatione indicate tlio names of the various l^vinces in which the Castes are found, thus 

Ben. indicates Bcnf^nh 
Ber. M Berar. • 

M. „ Madras. 


Abdhtii - - • 

Xbhir 

Abkdr 

AchAtur 

Adali 

Adhikari 

Adlinf^adavar - 

Advichinchi - 

Adwal 

Agambadiyan 

Agani 

Agarwal 

Agarwiihi 

Agor - - - 

Aglmria or Aguriui or Agar 

Aghori 

Agri - 

Aguri 

Aooria 

Ajiit - - 

Akarumuso 

Akarmase 

Alitkar 

Alkari 

Alloiiavar 

Amadi 

Ainantli 

Amlii 

Amgotli 

Amnaik 

Aiidkuri 

Arakh 

Are-Kalikalii “ 

Are warn or Aro 
Arwalli 
Aba<li 
Aasttmes(» 

AfeUJ - - - 

Atari 

Athnikar 

Atith- 

Audhalia 

AudhiA 

Aughar 

Avdaaa ^ - 

Ayuwaru ♦ 


B 


Bad Aik 




C.P. 

BAdari 




Horn. 

BAdfarosli 




N.W.P. 

Badbai 




Uont. 

Badbak 




C.P., N.W.P. 

BAdi - 




N.W.P. 

BAdiphtU 




N.W.P. . 

BAgadi 




Kom. 

Bagorwal 




Tier. 

Bdghwa 




C.P. 

BAghwAo 




Pom. 

Babelia 




C.P., N.w.r. 

BaJieliya 




Peu., Bei. 

BahrApiA 




N.W.P. 

Bahurupi 




Per., Bom. 

Baidya 




Ben. 

JBairAgi 




Ber., Bom., C.P. m. 




Buirii 

- N.W.P. 

Baiti 

• Hon. M. 

Big • 

- Bar. • 

Btijiiniu 

• Bar., Bom. 

BAjRi 

. N.W.P, # 

lUkad 

- Bom. 

Baldhi 

. C.P., N.w.r. 

Balgerhalki • 

- Bom. 

F^alingh 

. C.P. 

Balsant()»h 

• Bom. • 

Bdlwarnsava ^ 

- Bom. 

BAlwAsaru 

• Bom. 

BanbatA 

- N.W.P. 

BAiidokiir 

- Bom. 

BAndhAra 

• }3om., Bar. 

Hundi 

- Bom., N.W.J 

Bungadi 

- Bom. 

§ 

% 

1 

1 

- Bom. 

Bangi 

- Ber. M. 

Bunjara 

- lJor.,‘1C’.P., N V 

Punj. 1 

BankA 

- C.P. M. 

Bnumauas 

. N.W.1‘. 

Banpar 

• - Hen. 

Bausfodo 

- Her. 

Bansphor 

- N.W.P. 

Bant • 

-• Hen. 

Baocha 

- Her. 

BuonA 

, N.WP. 

Jkrai - 

- C.P., N.W.P. 

Baredi^ 

- N.W.P. — 

Haiotha 

- N.W.P. 

B Are war 

- C.P. 

thirgAb or Bargahi 

- C.P., N.W.P. 

Burgahut 

• - 

Bargha 

Ben. 

Bargi - 

- N.W.P. 

Barhia • - 

- N.W.P, 

BAri - 

- Hen., Horn., 
(’.P., N.W.P. 

BAriA- 

- N.W.P. 

JiArkor 

- Kom. 

Baniosaukar • 

- Hen. 

Barot 

- Hem. 

ikirwA 

- N.W.P. 

Barwar 

- N.W.P. 

Bu^A - - - 

• C.P. M. 

Basaveahwar - 

- Horn. 

Basdewa - • - 

- C’.P. 

Basod 

- Her, 

Basor 

- C.P.,N.W.P. 

Baaphor 

- C.P. 

Batar - 

- Hen. 

Bathua 

- Hen. 

Balbudi 

- Hen. 

BAtki- - • - 

- Bom. 

Battiid 

- Horn. 

Bartlabasavi - 

- Horn. 

Ihinoba 

- Bom. 

BA wane 

• - Her. 

ikiwabudangiri 

- liom. 

Bawaria 

• N.W.P. 

BayAr 

- N.W.P. 

BeAr - - . 

- C.P. 

Bedar 

- Her., C.P. M. 

liedi - 

- C.P. 

liediya 

- Beu. 

BebnA 

- N.W.P. 

M^eldAr 

- Punj., Bom., ; 
Ben.,C.P.,N. 


A. 

C.P, 

N.W.P. 

N. W.P. 

Tioui. 

C.P. 

Bon. 

Boro. 

Bom. 

O. P. 

P P 

C.P., Ucr. 

Bur. 

Ber. 

Bom. 

Bon., C.P., N.W.P. 
C.P. 

C.P. 

Bon. 

N.w.r. 

Bom. 

Ber. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Bom., C.I^ 

Born. 

C.P. 

Ben. 

Bom. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

N.W.P. 

C.P. 

V.l\ 

Bom. 

Bom. M. 

Ben. 

Bon. 

Bvr., Bom. 

Bom. 

Bon. 

C\P. 

aw. 

Ben., C.P. 
liom. 

Berar. 


BoM 

Bollir 

Beimudiya 

Bendui& - * 

B6tiorCj or Bednor 

IJcngali 

Bf'jihtii' 

ffmiito 
Itc ohara 
licrisi ‘ 

Hesttir 

IJothrd 

JihidhliuDija - 

Bliadbhut 

Ithaddrl 

Hhiulil * - 

Uhadwa 

Hhagat 

BhoJ^ia 

BhaUi 

BUdiui 

Bhamtc 

Bhainti 

Bhiimtia (Uchle) 

BhAml 

Bhangiii 

BliArigiti 

BhdiiTnati 

Bh 80*^611 

Ithjiniu 

Bliduukoti 

Bhndsdi 

lilioradi 

Bhdrati 

Bhaniva 

Bhntbln'iiyd or Bhuujwa 
Bharerid - *; 

Bliujewd 
Bhniia • 

Bliai thari 
Bhdalii ^ • 

Bliaiti 

Hhartid 

Bhaiwdd 

Bhttskar 

Bhalangi 

Blmtid 

Blratsdli 

Bhattia 

Bhn\dya 

Blidvgar 

Bli.ivui 

Bha\ndr 

Bh.ivatr 

Bliawttiya 

Bhchn 

Blnll - 

IWuc^ii (Pakliali) 

Bhoii 

Bhoiidekai 

BUo]>/i 

Bhorpi 

Bhorwd 

Bliotu 

Bhiasht 

Uhiiiiuali 

Bbujwa 

Bhuiia 

Blniniil' 

Bhiinj 

Blmnjdii 

BbunjuA 

Bburjkantak - 

lihurtia 

Bbusri 

Bhniu ** 

Bliutia 

Bidui 

Big«'i - - . - 

‘ Bilwar o\ Bejwan 


- C-P. 

- Bom. 

. Ben. 

- C.P^ M. 

- Ber. 

- Ben. 

. C.P. 

. C^i^ 

- N.W.P.^ 

- N.W.P. 

- Bom. 

- (J.P. 

- Ber.» Bar., Bom. 

- Bom. 

- N.W.P. 

- C.P. 

- Bom. 

- N.W.P. 

. N.W.P. 

- iioiu 

- C.P. 

- Bor. 

- C.P. 

- Bom. 

- Bom., Bar., Punj. 

• Bur. 

• Bom. 

. C.P. 

• liom. 

. N.W.P. 

- Bom. 

- (\P., Bar. 

. Bom. 

- Bom. 

- P»om. 

. (\P., N.W.Po Punj. 
. IM.W.P. 

- C^P. 

- N.W.P. 

. Bar., Bom. 

. N.W.P. 

. N.W.P. 

- Ben., N.W.P. 

- l^ar., Bum, 

Bon. 

- Bom. 

- B< iL, Bom., C\P., 

Bar., I'jiuj. 

. Bom. 

. Bcr. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bum. 

. Bai Bom. 

. Bar. 

- Born. 

- Bar. 

- Bora. 

. C.P. 

• Bor. 

. C.P., Bom. 

- Born* 

- (\P. 

- N.W.P. 

. Bom. 

- 

« Bora. 

. c.r. 


- W .1 . 

- N.W.P. 
. N.W.P. 
^ N.W.P. 

- N.W.P. 

- Jiom. 

- (iom. 
Ben. 

- (\P, 

- Bom. 
N.W.P. 


Birgoria 

Birnor - 

KiritiA 

Bixjbasi 

Birkat 

liiabnoi 

Bogdr 

Bogri 

Bo^hhd 

Bohdri 

Bokkish 

Bondila 

Bonid 

Boorwood 

BOi . 

Boral 
Bmdhak 
Boi la 
Bot - 
Boyar 

liSrahmacbdi i 

ibahraakshatn 

BiaJinranjam 

Bijjia 

Budbudki 

BuJdhar 

Buna - 

Hmidkar 

Buiikar 

Burganda 

Bui ml 

Byadh 


Cbai . 

Vlmhi 

(^hakma 

l^halkdr 

Cbdlluk 

Cbalwddi 

Choiuar-julabi 

( liamkatiii 

( iratlm 

C'hamtkdr 

Chaiiak 

C ban dak 

Cbamlarii 

Clianddr 

( Uiandoriyn 

Ch.imuu naval 

( Miapmal 

Chapter 

Cha])tikdr 

(lidiaj 

(lidian 

Charge wakkal 

( lidrra^ 

(Mrdrwditi 

C bdsd 

(’liasadliopa - 
C 'basal i 
Cbdti - 
( hatter 
(^baturtb 
Cbaturtlia 
Chaudbari 
C'baiuliktr 
C'haudn 
CLanbatt 
(^herenga 
Chorn 
Cbetijya 
Cirottokar 
Cliettii 
('hhaparband 
• ( bbnru 

('hhatrapttri 




Ben. 

Ben. 

C.P. 

N.W.P. 

Bom. 

C.P. 

Bom. 

i5om. 

N.W.P. 

Bom. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

iBar. 

Bom. 

Ber. 

N.W.P. 

N.W.P. 

N.W.P. 

Bong. 

(\P., Bar. 
Bom. 

Jk*r. 

Ben. 

Bom. 

N.W.P. 

Ben. 

Bom. 

N.W.P. 

(\P. 

Ib»r., Rom. 
Ben, 


C. 


. N.W.P. 

. B(‘u. 

- Bon, 

- Jb)m. 

- Bon. 

• Bom. 

. N.W.P. M. 

- N.W.P. 

- Bora., I5ar. 

- l^oin. 

- Bom. 

- Bor. 

. Ber. 

. C.P. 

- Ber. 

• Bom. 

- Ben. 

- Bom. 

- iioin. 

- N.W.P. 

- Bar., Bom.* 

- Bom. 

• Bom. 

- Bom. 

- (\P. 

- Ben. 

- Ben. 

- Bom. 

- Bora. 

« Bom. 

- I5or. 

- Ben. 

- Bom. 

• Bom. 

- Ber., C.P., N.W.P* 

- C.P. 

. Ben., N.W,P. 

• ]iOm. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bom.,N.W.P, 

. N.W.P. 

- 15er. 
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Cbbatri 


- Ber* 

Dauri 

« Bom, 

Ghhattzi 


. N.W.K 

Davadiiya 

* Bom. 

Chhcr4 • . 


- N-W.P. 

Ddvnniger 

- Bom, 

ObhiiXl 


. C*P. 

^Bayara 

- Bom. 

Ohhipi 


- C.P., N.W.P.P Bar, 

Debgunia 

- C.P. 

Chik . 


. N.W.P., Bong, 

Becsdwiil 

- - Bur. 

Chtkab&lki 


- Bom. 

J)oogar}ua 

- C.P. 

OhikurvinaTar 


- Bom. 

Deogu 

. (3.P. 

('hikwd 


. NMJ\ 

l)ei/i - r 

- C.P. 

Chil«<?r 


- Rom. 

Dosbadosbavali 

- Bom. 

Ckilviraut or Sdowont 

- lier. 

D<*shhbdgdds - 

- Rom. 

CWpa- 


- Rom. 

Dchwal 

- N.W.P. 

(liipi. . . 

• 

m 

- Ror. 

Doswdli 

• Ren., C.P. 

(1iij[>igar 

m 

« Ren., Mad. 

l)f‘vang 

- Ik)m. 

(liipkai 

m 

- Rom. 

Devauii 

- Rom. 

ChiT&ti 

m 

- Bom. 

I )e7ardydmainavar 

- Rom. 

Cliiriindr 

m 

. N.W.T^ 

Dovdi 

- Rom. 

C'hiiaii 


- Bom., <\P. 

J)c\idds 

- • Rom. 

Cbitrakar 

m 

- Ren. 

!)e\U- 

- Rom. 

Chitrukathi 

m 

- Bit., Rom., C.P. 

Dewalwaru - 

- Bor. 

('hiii'akuli 

m 

- Bom. 

D<«ivdugulu - 

- (\1\ 

(^hodhi’a 

m 

• Bar. 

J)cw’^dr 

- (.P. 

•C^hoiira 


- Rom. 

Dejara 

• lien. 

(MiokLiar 


- fiom. 

Dbddiu 

- Bar. 

(%oou£ra 


- Bar. 

Dhddi 

- Rom. 

Cliudiigar 

m 

- Rom. 

Dhai - 

- IkMl. 

(liukar 

m 

- !k‘n. 

Dliakalar 

- Rom. 

(''hiinaili' 

m 

- Bit. 

Dlinkai 

- lier., C.P. 

Chunduauu - 

* 

- Ror. 

Dhanualgor - 

• Bom. 

(^humiri 

m 

- Jieii., Rom, 

Dhniidhor 

- N.W.J>! 

C^Liirhida •> 

m 

• N.W.1\ 

Dbdnkd 

- Rom., Bar. 

Chuiiyar » 

m 

- C.P. 

Bbaiikar 

- N.W.P. 




Dliauop* 

• Ror. 




DJianporo 

, - Bon. 




Bbiluukh 

- C.P. 




Biiailii 

- Ren. 



D. 

Dhdnwul 

- ,N.W.P., Pun. 




Dhaikdr 

. C.R 

])a1>gHi « 

m 

■ Bu’., Bom., Biur., 

Dhawad 

- Rum, 



N.W.r., Punj. 

Dhonui 

. Ber. 

DAddwdi 

m 

• ('.P. 

Dher - 

- C.P. 

Dadria • 

m 

. C'.P. 

Dbiuial 

- Bon. 

Dafuli 

m 

- Ben. 

Dbingar 

. N.W.P, 

Dagiichia 

m 

- 1kmi. 

Dbiikui 

. N.W.P. 

J)abait 

m 

- C.P. 

J)bi»bi 

• . C.P. 

Dai . 

«« 

- J5«?n. 

Dhodia 

- Bom. 

Daimiuighi 


- Jicn. 

Dboh 

. Bom., C.P. 

Dakliaue 


- Bor. 

Dlioondbid t - 

«• Ikir. 

I )Hkot 


- N.W.r. 

1 Dhor 

- Rom. 

r)aU‘ra 


- N.W.P. 

Dliowak 

- N.w,r. 

Dalia 


- C.P. 

Dbuldboya 

- Rom. 

Dalui 


- Hen. 

Dhub^a 

- Ren. 

l)nl>\a 


- C.P. 

Bbulpdvad 

- Rom. 

l)alv/4(U 

m 

- Itom., Bni. 

Dbujid 

- N.W.P. 

Damami 

m 

- C.P. 

Dbuni.i - 

• N.W.P. 

Dnndgulas 

m 

• Bom. 

Dhuui}a 

- Ren, 

Dandi* • 


- N.W.P. 

Dbun 

• (‘.P. 

Daridia • » 

m 

- N.W.P. 

Dhund 

- N.W.P. 

Daudigdn 

9$ 

- Bor., C.P. 

Dhusnr 

. Bor. 

Daudseua 

m 

- (\P. 

Dig^id 

- Rcr. 

Dandwati 

m 

• Bom. 

Bigamlwr 

- C.P.,Bar. 

Dangat 


- Bor., Bom. 

Bigrahtd 

- C.R 

Dangi 


- C.r., N.W.P. 

Dikshabalki - 

- Rom. 

Ddugre 


• IJcr. 

Bikshwant 

- Ber. 

Ddiigid 

m 

- C.P. 

Dmdalor 

- Bom. 

Ddngui 

m 

- C.P. 

Uivar - 

• Rom. 

Danmar 

m 

- N.W.P. 

Bi>ti - 

- Rom. 

Daijce 

m 

- Jinr. 

Boggdl 

- Rom. 

Daiii - 


• 

1 

f 

Dogla 

- Ben. 

Darmdii 

m 

- C.P. 

Bohor 

• « Ber. 

Darzi 


. Bon., C.P., Jr.W.P., 

Doliwdru 

^ C.P. 



Pun. 

Dombdii 

- Bom. 

Ddsalwdr 


- C.P. 

Dombiddh 

- Bom. 

Daadotdr 

m 

- Rom. 

Bougre 

- Ber. 

Ddw 


- Roni. 

Doriu 

- Bom. 

Dfishavant 


- Rom. 

Dfibla 

- Bar. 

Dashawatdri - 


- Bom. 

])nH)a 

- Ren. 

Dasondi 


- C.P. 

Bumdl 

• C.R 

Daari - 


- Bom., Bor. 

Bnmdr 

. C.P„N.W.P. 

Dass - 

m 

* Ren. • 

BiiHddh 

- C.P. 

Da^yamanbaggi 

n 

- Bom. 

Dusoudhi 

- N.W.P.6 


I 2 
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Qhasi 


m 







Ghasii 




ap. 



E. 


Gh&ti 


m 


Bom. < 




Gkatole 

m 

m 


Ber. 

Elais'twa • 

Etta t>r Etaw&ru 

m 

• 

■ji 

Ber. 

C.P. 

Gbisddi 

Ghisiri 

Ghogh 

m 

m 

m 

- 

Ben, Bom. 

C.P. 

N.W.P. 





Ghxmi 

m 



C.P. 



P. 

, 

Gbosi 

m 

m 

• 

C.P., N.W.,Puiy. 

1 

* 



Ghumria 


« 

m 

C.P. 

Fakir-* 

m 

- 

Ben., N.W.P. 

Ghusnria 

Gidbidi 


m 

m 

m 

Ben. 

Bom. 





Gidrel 

* 

m 


C.P. 



a 


-Gingra 

m 



C.P. 




Girgiria 

m 



Ben. 





Giri . 

m 



Ben. 

Gabit 

m 

m 

Bom. M. 

Girole 

m 



Bei‘. 

Gadadia 


m 

Bom. 

Goaiyad 




C.P. 

Gadaj 

Gadariya 

Gaddi ' 

m 

m 

Bom. 

GoaU 




N.W.P. 



Ber. 

Gojja 




Ben. 

m 

m 

N.W.P., Punj. 

Gojar 




Bom. 

Gadelwa 


m 

C.P. 

Gokain 




N.W.P. 

Gadlierd 



N.W.P. 

Gokha 




Beng. 

Gadhri 



Bom. 

Gola • 




Bom. 

Gddri 



Bom. 

Gold - 

m 



Bar. 

Gain - 



C.P. 

Golak 




Ber., C.P. 

Gainthd 



C.P. 

Golal- 

m 



Ber. 

Gajalw^r 



C.P. 

Golai* 




C.P. 

Galiara 



Bom., Bar. 

Golawaru 




Ber. 

Gamela 



N.W.P. 

Golkar 




c.r. 

G4mit 



Bar. 

Goll - 




Bom. 

Gdmnaik 



Bom. 

Gollah 




Ben. M. 

G^mta 



Bom. 

Gondlmli 




lier., Bom., C. 

Gdmwakkal - 



Ikmi. 





]5ar. 

Ganach&rya • 



Bom. 

Gongadikdr 




Bom. 

Gandelwaru - 



Ber. 

Gonrhi 


m 


Ben. 

Gandharba 



Ben. 

Goori 


m 


Bar. 

Gandhdri 



Ben., Bom. 

Goorjar 


m 


Bar. 

(^audharp 



N.W.P. 

Gopal 




Ber., Bom., C.P. 

Gandliarv 



Bar. 

(vopalkale 




Bom. 

Gandhi 



Ber., N.W.P., Pun. 

Gorakhnath 




Bom. 

Gaudliua 



N.W.P., Punj. 

Gorchd 




N.W.P. 

Gandhrap 



Born. 

Gordha 




Ben. 

Gandkarwakkal 



Bom. 

Gorgewdr 




C.P. 

GandU 



C.P. 

Gorkhd 




N.W.P., Punjab. 

Guncsli 



Ben. 

Gorydr 




C.P. 

Gaugdbahi 



N.W,P. 

Gos^ii (Atit) 




Ikir. 

Gangaputr 



N.W.Pc 

Gosavi 




Bom, 

Gangarwal 



Ber. 

Gosawi 




Ber. 

Gangaunta 



Ben. 

GosBain 




Ben. 

Gautichor 



Bom. 

Gotephod 




Ber. 

Gaoli - 



Bar, 

Gotephor 

Gowerwar 




O.P. 

Gaondi 



Ber, 




C.P. 

Gari - - ^ 



C.P. M. 

Gowndi 




Bar. 

(iaroda 



Bom,, Bar, 

Gu4legar 




Bom. 

Garoak 

m 

* 

C,P. 

Gudra 




C.P. 

Garori 



C.P. 

Gujarathi 




Ber. « 

Gdrpagari 

G arrow 



C.P. 

Gujjar ^ 




Bom. M. 


1 

Ben. 

Gujoria 




O.X'*. ' 

Garude 

m 


Bor. 

Gujrathi 




Ber, 

Gariidi 



Bom. 

Gulgulia 




Ben. 

Gaudur 



Bora. 

Guli - 




Ben. 

Gaude and MUhgaud^ 


Bom. 

Gulknri 




Ber. 

Gauliln 



C.P. 

Guniigi 




Bom. 

GauU- 



Bom. 

Gunwale 




Bom. 

Gaiindi 


^ ( 

, Bom., C*P- 

Gurdo 




Ber., C.P. 

' Oatirid 



C.P. 

Guraralh 




Bom. 

Gauriinakkal • 



Bom. 

Gm*av 




Bom. 

GarJi- 



Bar. 

Guria 




C,P., N.W.P, 

Gawur 


• 

Bom. 

Gurkh]^ 




Ben. 

Ghacha 



Bom. 

Gurung 




Ben. 

Ghddi ' - 



Bom. 

GuniBthal 



• 

Bom. 

Ghadahl 



Bom. 






Ghadvi 



Bom. 






Ghalia 



Ben. 






Ghanfode 



Ber. 




H. 


Ghautra 



C.P. 





Gliarrani 



N.W.P. 





N.WP. 

Gbavti^ 

(ilmriik 



Bon. 

Habdra 

- 

• 

• 



N.W.P. 

» Hadihatri 

- 



Bon. 

('iha'*d» 1 - 



Bom. 

Hagthadi 

- 

• 

• 

Bom. 
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H<g jam 
Hwar 

Hakikoraw • • 
Halab 

Hilakkigaud • 
HaUlkdor • 
HAlb&ra 
Halbi • 

Halde 
Ualdid 
Halepaik 
Hilg&r 
Hidwii 
• • 

Hamber 
Hanbar 
Handekar 
Haadekurwat * 
Ilandenawar • 
Handordwat - 
Handesuwat - 
Handewajir - 
Handler 
Ilangol 

Hannjai'dusdvir 

Hausi 

Hardas 

HariMds 

Ilarikantm 

Harsora 

Hasbibaggi 

Haslor 

Ilatgar 

Hatkar 

Hattiyavar 

Hatwa 

Elavdi 

Haviiag6r 

Hawdli 

Hola - 

Helvi 

Helwnr 

Heiniro 

Fieri - 

Hijda- 

Tlijrd- 

Hindustani 

lliremani 

Hblur - 

Holid - 

llolidds 

Holbir 

Iloniiikulo 

Ilngdr 

Hulswdr 

Ilurkid 

• 


I 

Idaiya 
Idar - 
Idiga - 
ll^dr - 
Injhwdr 
Irika - 


Jdchak 

Jddar 

Jado - 

»Tagd - 

Jagirjagari 

Jaglaj 

Jagwd 

Jaiawal 

Jaiflwdr 

Jajak • 


- N,W.P. 

• Ben. 

• Bom. 

• Bom. 

• Bom. 

- N.W*P. M. 

- Bom. 

- Bor. 

• Ber. 

- N.W.P. 

• Bom. 

• Bom. 

- Ber., Bom., C.P*, 

N.W.P. 

- Bom. 

• Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Boin. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bom, 

“ Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Ben. 

- C.P. 

• Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bar. 

• Bom. 

• Bom. 

• Ber., Bom. 

- Bom., C.P. 

- Bora. 

- C.P. 

- Bom, 

• Bom. 

- Bom. 

- N.W.P. 

- Bora. 

- Bom. 

• Bor. 

- N.W.P. 

• Ber., Bar., Bom. 

- C.P. 

- Ben,, Ber. 

- Bom, 

- Bom. 

- C,P. 

- Bom. 

- Baioda. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- N.W.P. 


- C.P. 

- Bom. 

- C.P. M. 
• Bom. 

- C.P. 

- Bon. 


J* 

- N.W.P. 

• Bom. M. 

- Ber, 

- N.W.P. 

• Bar. 

- C.P. 

- N.W.P. 

- Ber. 

- Ber., N.W.P. 

• N.W.P, 


JdJgdr 

Jalvekari 

Jambigdr 

Jdmbu 

Jasondhi 

JaswdI 

Jatigdr 

Jauliyawar 

Jawahari 

Jaydt - 

Jemadar 

Jethimal 

Jeti • 

Jetur - 

Jhalo - 

Jbamral 

Jhard 

Jharbella 

Jhdrekarl 

Jhdri - 

Jhojha 

Jhutbarai 

Jingar 

Jir . 

Jirayat 
Jogi - 

Joliari 
Joriii - 

Joshi (Sarawdd) 
Josiah 
J uang 
Julahd 


K. 

Kaba ... 

Kdbadnu 

Kabaligor 

Kaber 

Kabirpanthi - • • 

Kabiitaria 

lOicher 

Kacharuo •. 

Kacherd 

Kaclihdr 

Kdchhia 

Knchlmd 

Kachluiyd 

Kddar 

Kadbddagi 

Kadhar 

Kadia 

Kahal 

Kaikadi 

Kaikdri 

Kaikldva ' - 

Kditar 

Kajarhati 

Kalal . 

K^Ian 

Kalangd • « 

Kalaiiji 

Kalavant 

Kaldwant 

Kaldwat 

Kdlddsia 

Kaleri 

Kalgd 

Kalger 

Kalbaigdr 

Kaliydr 

Kalsutrl 

Kal-waddar - 

Kamalbaggi • 

Kamdlia 
Kdmalia, Kamdl 


Bom.’ 

- Bom, 

- Boro. 

• Boin. 

- N.W.P. 

• Bom. 

- Bom, 

- Bom. 

- Ber. 

- * Bom, 

- Ben. 

. Bar. 

- Bom. • 

- Ben. 

- Ben. ^ 

- C.P. 

- C.P. 

- 

- Ber., Bom., C.P. 

• Ber, 

. N.W.P. 

- C.P. 

- Bom., Ber., Bar. 

• Bom. 

- Ber. 

- Born., C.P., Bar., 

Punj. M. 

• Born. 

- N.W.P. 

- Bom., «KP., N.W.P 

- C.P. 

- Bon. 

- Pun,, Ben., C.P., 

N.W,P. 




• Bom. 

- C.P. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bora, 

- N.W.P. 

- Ben. 

- C.l>. 

- N.W.P. 

• Bar., Bom. 

► N.W.P. 

- N.W.P. 

- lien,, Bom. M. 

- Boro. 

- N,W.P. 

- Bar., Bom. 

- Ben. 

- Bom. . 

- Ber.,C.P. M. 

- C,P. 

• liom. 

- lien, • 

- N.W,P. M. 

- Bom. 

- C.P. 

- C.P. 

- Ben. 

• Ber., Bom. 

•- C.P. 

• Bom. 

- N.W.P. 

- C.P. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bora. 

- Bom. 

- Bom. 

- Bom., Bar*. 

- Bom. f 





■'■rv,' 


ir:' 




Kamangflr - 

y^-tnar « 


Pun. 

C.P. 

EathyAiA 

KatiA 

m 

«• 

09 

m 

m 


Kaoiftrii 



Katkari 


m 

m 

Bom. ^ 

K&tniLthi * 


Bom., CJP., Bar. '' 

Kuttiar 


m 

m 

Ber. 

KamKoh 


N.W.R, Pun. 

KatwA 


m 

m 

N.W.P. 

Kami ** 


Ben. 

Kaur- 




Ben. 

Kamkar 


Ben., N.W.P. 

Kaumi 




C.P. 

Xammara 


C.P. M. 

KawatgAr 


- 

m 

Bom. 

Kampala 


C.P., M. 

Kayasth (unspecified) 


Bom. 

Kan - 


Ben. 

KAyasth Wdlmik 

- 


Bom. 

Kjinaila 


Bom. 

KAyat 

- 



Ber., Bom. 

Kanadi 


Ber. M. 

KAyath 

- 



C.P., N.W.P., Pmy. 

Kaqaiyo 


Ber. 

Kiiyoth 

- 


Jt 

N.W.P. 

Kaiibi 


Bar., Bom. 

Kelu - 




Ben. 

Katichg^r 


Bora. 

Keora 

- 



Ben. 

Kanchan 


N.W.P., Punj. 

KhadAl 

- 



C.P. 

Xanchari 


Ber. M. 

KhadAyatA 

- 



Bm*. 

Kandh - 


Ben. 

Khadole 

- 



Ber. 

Kandivar 


Bom. 

Kliadra or Khodara 


- ^ 

C.P. 

Kaudoi 


Bom. 

KhAgi 



m 

N.W.P. 

Kandoy^c 

1 " 

Bar. 

Khaira 




Ben. 

Karior 


Bonu 

KliairnA 



k* 

N.W.P. 

K&nga 


Bom. M. 

KhairwAra 




N.W.P. 

Kangar 


Ber., Punjab. 

Khajria 




C.P. 

K&nhalepaik * 


Bom. 

KhAkhi 



m 

liar. 

Ka]\jar 


C,P., N.W.P., Punj. 

KhAkrob 



m 

N.W.P. 

KHnjd.ri 


Bom. 

Kbalam 



m 

C.P. 

Kfinjhar 


Ber. 

KhalAshi 




Bom. 

Kankdli 


Bom. 

KhAlpA 

- 



Bar. 

Kaii{diat6 


N.W.P. 

TvhAlpo 




Bom. 

Kaiiphdt^ 


Bom. 

Khamar 




Bar., Bom. 

Kanrera 


N.W.P. 

Khamaru 


- 


Ben. 

KAnii 


O.P. 

Khambu 




Ben. 

Kausara 


Bar., Bom. 

Kbandekar 



m 

Bom. M. 

Kansari 


Ben. 

Khandelwal 



m 

Ber. 

KAntbaggi 


Bom. 

Khundwul 



m 

Ben. 

KApadi - , 


Bor., Ber. 

KbangAr 




Ber., C.P., N.W.P., 

KapnriA 


C.P., N.W.P. 





Bom. 

KApewAr or KApti 


C.P. 

Kbanjhar 




Ben. 

Kapole 

KA-pri^ 


Ikir. 

Kbanta 




Ben. 


C.P. 

KliajMirla 




Bom. 

Kapuwani 


Ber. 

KlmrAdi 




Bom., Bar., N.W.P. 

KarajgAr 


Boin., Ber. 

Kharak 




Bom. 

Karali 


Ben. 

Khnrkatu 




N.W.P. 

Karanjkar 

« • 

Bom. 

Kliarot 




N.W.P. 

KarAr 


JSf.W.P. 

Khania 




Bon. 

KArekAr 


Bom, 

Kburuli 




Ben. 

Kiireshir 


Bom. « 

Kbnrura 




Bon, 

Karowakkal - 


Bora. 

Kharvi 




Bom. M. 

Kuril • 


K.W.P. 

IvbArwa 




Bar. 

KarimAu 


c.r, M. 

Klias - 




Ben. 

Kariyari 


Bom. 

Kbassia 




Bon. 

Karkarmundi * 


Bom. 

KhAt 

- 



liar. 

Karmuli 


Bon. 

Khatbe 




Ben. 

KiirnAtak 


X,W.P. 

Kbati 



m 

C.P., N.W.P. 

Kami 


Ben. M, 

Khattia 




Ben. 

Karol 


N.W.P. 

Khattri 




N.W.P. 

Karwal 


N,W.P. 

Khavas 




Bom. c 

KAsAr or KaserA 


Ber., Bom., C.P., 

KliawAs 



m 

Boi*., N.W.P. 


N.W.P., Bar. 

Khayaro 



m 

Ber. 

Kusasht 


Bom. 

KhedAwai 




Bar. 

Kusaundhan - 


Ber. 

Kbclta 




Beng. 

Kusban 


Bar. 

Khotaiiri 




Ben. 

KAsgar 


Bom., N.W.P. 

KhiWri 




Bom. 

KashikApadi - 
Kashmiri 


Bom. 

Khisbtpaz^ 




N.W.P. 

*• 

Bon,, Punjab. 

Kbodai 




Ben. 

Kdsid 


Ber., Bom. 

Khojc 




Bom. 

Kasoiidhaii - 


N.W.P. 

KhokA 




N.W.P. 

Ka<ssar 


Ber. 

Kboria 




Ben. 

Kasta 

% • 

Ben. 

KbumkhumiA 



N.W.P. 

Kasth 


Ber. 

Khyen 

- 

* 


Ben. 

Katixi ' - 


Bom. 

Kiliket 

- 

m 


Bom. 

Kat4imbu 


Bom. 

Killmalaiuawar 

« 


Bom. 

Kutari 


Bom. 

Kir - 

- 



C.P. 

KaterA 


X.W.P. 

KirAd 

- 



Bom. 

Kiithak 


C.P,, N.W.P. 

Kiradi 

- 



Ber. 

Ivalhgariu 


C.P. 

Kirar 

- 



CJ?. 

Kathi 


B»n\, Bom. M. 

KisAn 

- 



N.w.p: 

ludhick 


Beu, 

Kisban 

- 



Ben. 

Katldlktir 


Ber, * 

Kisbanpauefai 

m 


Ben, 

KAthodi • - 


Bar., Bom. 

Kodag 

- 

m 


Bom. 








Kokand ',' 

>, * 

m 

1 m 



''' *' 



£]ol&pt]ri 

Kolgi 

* 

- 

N.W,P# 

Bom. 




Kolgh& 


• 

Bar, 

Lakhari 

«■ 

* 

Bet, 

Eolbdti 

• 

• 

Ber., Bom. 

Lakherd 



C.P., W.WJP. 

Kolk&r 

*» 


Bom. 

Lakhwdrd 

* 


Bar. 

KolU 

• 

• 

C.P. ♦ 

Ldlgaudar 

- 


Born. 

KomArpaik • 

• 


Bom. 

Lainan - * 

- 


Bom. * 

Komti 


■» 

Bom., C.P., Bar. 

Lamechd 

tm 


C.P. 

Eondiir 

. 

m 

C.P. 

Ldnjd 

- 


C.P. 

f 

t 

• 

m 

Bom. 

Ldi)ji| 

- 


ar. 

Kongi 


. 

Bom. 

Latikekdr 

- 


Bom« * 

Koukani (unsp.) 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Lar - 

- 


Ber. 

Kora . 

• 

• 

Ben. M. 

Jjtithia 

- 


Bom. ' 

Korag 

- 

•• 

Bom. 

Lawdud 

- 


Bar. 

Koral 


- 

Ben. 

Luwait 

- 


Ben, 

Koranga 

- 

- 

Ben. 

Lopclia 

- 


Ben, 

Korchar 

.. 

• 

Bom. 

Lot - 

• 


lien. 

Korsar 

m 

• 

Bom. 

Liinbu 



Ben, * 

Korvi 


. 

Bom. 

Lingdit 

- 

t 

C.P. 

Kpi*wa 

- 

- 

Ben, 

Lodhd 

- 


Piiiij., Bom., Ben.j 

Koskdti 

- 


C.P. 




O.P., N.W.P. 

Kotal 



Ben. 

Lokbdlki 



Bom. 

Kotdmdli 


. 

N.W.P. 

LokwuU 

- 


Bom. 

Kotavi 

. 


Bom. 

Lonari 

- 


Ber., Bom. 

Kotogdr 


- 

Boni. M. 

Loiidhdri 

- 


C.P., Bom., Ber. 

Kotowakkiil - 



Bom. 

Lone - 



Bor. 

Kotwfilia 

. 

- 

Bom. 

Lorhd 

• 


C.P. 

Kolwar 

- 

. 

N.W.P. 

Luherd 

.. 


N.W.P. 

Knliatri 

- 

• 

Bar. M. 

Lunid or Nunui 



C.P. 

Kshatritt 


- 

Bom. 

LuHhai 

- 


Bon. 

Kubsakatri ^ 

- 

- 

Bom. 





Kuchia 



C.P. 



« 


Kuclmi 

- 

• 

C.B. 





Kudwakkal - 

- 

- 

[lorn. 



M. 


Kukara 

- 

- 

C.P. 

- 



• 

Kuki - 

- 

- 

Ben- 

Machliord 



N.W.P. 

Kuli (unsp.) - 

- 

- 

Bom. M. 

Muclihi 


• 

Bom., Bar., Panj. 

Kiiltnar 

- 

- 

Jiora. 

Machnidk 

» 

m 

C.P. 

Kuleutii 

- 

- 

Ber. 

Machna 

* 


Ben. 

Kulwddi 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Madder 



Bom. 

Kumarswarai - 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Mddger 



Bom. 

Kumbi 

- 

- 

N.W,P. 

Mddgi 


• • 

O.P. 

Kumblikar • 

- 

- 

N.W.P. 

Madhige 



Ber. 

Kumraivnt 

- 

- 

C.P. 

Mai 111 wd 



C.P. 

Kumti 

- 

- 

Ben. 

M adibannadavar 



Bom. 

Kunai 

- 

- 

Ikn. 

Mddkar 



Bom. 

Kdnckbandhia 

- 

- 

N.W.P. 

Madrasi 



Ben,, Bom., Bor» 

Kdnchgdr 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Miulwdilagi - 



Bom. 

KnnchL-korvi - 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Mahd-Bndiman 



N.W.P. 

Kunchgiwakkal 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Maliddevia 



Bom. 

Kundtu’d 

- , 

- 

N.W.P., C.P. 

Mahajan 



N.W.P\ 

Kuner 

- 

- 

N.W.P. 

Mahdii 



C.P. 

Kunjra 

- 

- 

Ben,, N.W.P., Punj. 

Mabunii 



Bon., C.P, 

Kuiikumdi'dvid 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Mahdrdnd 



C.P. 

Kunkumgdr - 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Mabdrdds or Holidas 



Bom. 

Kiirald 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Mahili 



Hon. 

Kiiramwdr - 

- 

- 

O.P. 

Muhor 

• 


N.W.P. 

Kunu‘ 

- 

- 

Ben. 

Mabrd 



N.W.P, 

Kuravar 

- 

- 

C.P. 

Mahratta 



Bou, 

Kurbar 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Mairdl 



Bom. 

Kurchi 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Moisri 



Ber. 

Kurohurk 

- 

- 

C.P. 

Maid - 



Ben. 

Kurjakar 

“ 

- 

Ber. 

Majhid 

* • 


C.P. 

Kurmetm 

- 


Ben. 

Makhanid 



N.WP. 

Kurndlo 

- 

- 

Bom. 

MuJa- 



C.J\ M. 

Kuruk 

- 

- 

C.P. 

Mdladkar 



Bom. 

Kurvinalietti - 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Mala, warn 


% 

Ber. 

Kurwdl 

- 

- 

Bom. • 

Malbagi 



Bom, 

Kusal 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Muler 



Ben. 

Kushtd 

- 

- 

N.W.P. 

Mdlgdr • % 

m 


Bom. 

Kdta - 

- 

• 

N.W.P. 

Malidl 

m 


Bom. 

Kdsogdr 


- 

N.W.P. 

Malija 

m 

m 

Bom. M, 





Maljiaharia - 

m 

m 

Ben. 





Mdlsbi 


m 

Bom. 





Mdlv^ar 

m 


Bom. 





Malvi 


m 

Bom. 

Labdna 

- 

- 

Bom., Puni. 

•Malydr 

m 

m 

C.P. 

Labbana 

- 

- 

Ben. 

Mdnd « 

m 

■ 

C.P. M. ^ 






T A 



Miinbhao 

* 

m 

Ber. 

Mowir 


0^. 

M&nbbfo 


* 

C.P. 

MtbgAvde 


Bon. 

Miahh&v 



Bom.| Bar. 

Mudelliyar - 


Ber. ^ 

Maiicluilor 



Bom» r 

MudliAr 


Bom. 

Mai^chi 

Mandai 


• 

Bora. 

MucUiydr 


C.B. 


• 

Beng. 

Mudvfid 


Bom. 

Mandal 



Ben. 

Magli 


C.P. 

Mangar 

m 

• . 

Ben. 

Mukhari 


Ben. M. 

Mdngela 


m 

Bom. 

* Mukri 


Bom. 

Manggarodi - 


m 

Bei*: 

Mullick 


Ben. 

Mdng Gdrudi - 



Bom. 

Munarwar 

m 

Ber. 

Man^ Jalvekari 
Mani&ri or Mancri 

m 

* 

Bom. 

Munda 


Beil. <• 



Bom., Ber. 

Munnurkula - 


Bom. 

Mtmibagi ^ ^ 



Bom. 

Munurwaru - 


Ber. 

Manihar 



N.W.P. 

Mupan or Mupndr 


C.P. 

Manip^«ri 



Ben, 

Murdi 


N.W.P. 

MdDjM 



Ben., N.W.P. 

Mural or Murdya 


Ber., Bom., C.P. 

I^iankar 



Ber. 

Mural! 


Ben, 

Mannepd, or Mannepuwdr 


C.P. 

Murdo 


N.W.P. 

Maral 



Bom., C.P. 

Murg 


Ben. 

Hardtbd 

•*. 

•it 

Bora.rC.P., Bar. 

Murha 


C.P. 

Marathi 



Ber. 

Muriyari 

» 

Ben. 

JVlardariia 



Bom. 

Murmi 

m 

Ben. 

MArer 



Bom. 

Mosabrd 


N.W.P. 

Markaade 



Bon. 

Musari 


C.P. M. 

Mornaik 



Bom. 

Musela 


N.W.P. 

Mdru 



C.P. M. 

Muski 


Boiii. 

Manipati 

- 

-- 

C.P. 

Miistigdr 


Bom. 

Mdrvddi 



Bom. M. 

Mutar^jald 


C.P. 

Marwadi . 



Ber. 

Mutrdtsd 


C.P. M. 

Marwari 



Ber. 

Mutiatsu 


Ber. 

Mdsdli 



Bom. 

Muttinkanti - 


Bom. 

Mdtgar 

m 


Bom. 




Mathd 

m 


C.P. M. 




Mathpati 

- ' 


Bom. 


N. 


Miitia 

« 


Ben. 



Matibansi 

* 


Ben. 




Matija 

• 


C.P, M. 

Naddaf 


N.W.P. 

Matiyal 



Ben. 

mil - 


Bom, M. 

Mech 



Beng. 

Nddia 


Bom. 

Medar 



Bom. 

Nador 


Bom. 

Medfta 



C.P. M. 

Nadwakkal * 


Bom. 

Meghwal 

Meghwir 

m 


Bom. 

Nagn - 


Ben. M. 

m 


Bar. 

Nagnr 


N.WJP. 

Megwdr 



C.P. 

Nagar 


Ben., Bar. 

Mehtdr 



Ben., C.P. 

Nagaram 


C.P. 

Melpdvad 



Bom. 

Ndglik 


Bom. 

Melsakri 



Bom. 

Nagori 


Bom. 

Mena 



Bom.*, Bar. 

Nagrd 


Bom. 

Mco - 
Mer - 



N.W.P., Puiy. 

Nagwat 


Ber. 



Bom. 

Nnidu 


Bom., C.P. M. 

Men»war6 



C.P. 

Ndik (Tolugu) 

m 

Ben., C.P. 

Mos - 



Bom. 

Naikwadi 


Ber. 

Meshri 



Bom., Bar. 

Naikwara 


Ber. 

Metiffor 

Mctri 



Bom. 

Bom. 

Naiya 

Naijrar 


Ben. 

C.P. 

Mcwdda 



Bar. 

Naiiai* 


N.W.P. 

Mcwd'farosb ' 



N.W.P, 

Ndlband 


N.W.P. ‘ 

Alewdti 



N.W.P. ' 

Ndnukshdlil - 


Bom. ‘ 

Mhdr - 


- . 

Bar. 

Nanakthdi 


Bar. 

Mihtar 



N.W.P. 

Nandora 


Bar. 

Mimdr 



N.W.P. 

Naord 


C.P. 

Minainoo 



N.W.P. 

Napit 


N.W.P. 

’ Minimi 



Bom. 

Nargbaria 


C.P. 

n 

Mir - 



Bom., Bar. 

Narsinhpurd • 


Bar. 

Mirdha 



C.P. 

Ndrvekar 


Bom. 

Mitkari 



Ber. 

Nat - 


Punj., N.W.P.,Ben, 

Moehi 



Puig.,C.P., N.W.P., 



Bom., Bar., C.P. 




Bat. M. 

Natak 


N.W.P. 

Mochi 



Punj., Ber., Bom. M. 

Ndd - 


N.W.P. 

Modh 



Bar. 

Naugro 


Ifer. 

Modia 



Ben. 

Nayak or Ndik, or Naikada - 

Bom, N.W.P. 

Modkdr 



Bom, 

Nayakda 


]^r. 

Mogdr 



Bom. M. 

Ndyar 


Bom. M. 

Molianta 



iW. 

Net*md 


Bar. , 

Mokbia 



Ben, 

Negpdtar 


N.W.P. 

Mond 



Bom. 

Nepali 


Ben,, 

Moodeliar 



Bar. 

Netkani 


C.P. 

Morava 



Bom. 

Newar 


Ben. 

Morgan or Madarg&n - 

- 

C.P. 

Ninria 


N.W.P. 

Morung 

- 


Ben, 

Nijdma 


Bom. 




w 


Nikhari 
NiMri(NiIg&r) 

Nilkfuit 
Kimari 
Nirali 
Nirinjan 
Nirmohi 
Nohadanda 
Nolid 
Nombar 
Noni& 

Nunerd 
Ntinia 
Nmiiyar 
Nuras&vir 


O. 


P- 


Pab . 

Pabia - 
Padalor 
Padamsdli 
PadiyAi* 

Padsali 
Padti - 
Padwdlbaggi 
Padwalki 
PAgi - 
Pahadi 
PaMr 
Pahari 
Paheri 

Patiri or Parahia 
P&ik - 
PailwAn 
Poiragh 
Piuane , 

Pakhali 
PAkhandi ' 

PAlewAr 
Pallar 
PaUlwAl 
PalotA 
PanArA 
FA^i 

PanbhaiA SingfaAria 
PAacha' 

PanohAkshari 
PanchAl 
Paoeham 
Panchaputri 
P&Qchkalfii and Ch&rkalsi 
Pancholi 
Pandari 
Pandit 
Pandr& 

Pandram 
Fangol. 

Pingul 
Pan|mgar 

Y 5747. 


Ben. 

Bom.| C.P. 
Bom. * 
Ber. 

Ber. 

Bom, 

C.P, 

Ben. 

Ben. 

Bom. 

N.W,P. 

N.W.P. 

N,W,P. 

Ben. 

Bom, 


Odh - 



- 

Bar. 

Odia or Od 




Bom., Punj. 

Ojhd - 




Ber, 

Oomad 




Bar. 

Oraon 




Ben. 

Ored - 




N.W.P. 

Orb - 




N.W.P. 

Orha - 




Ben. 

Ostam 




Bom. 

0»wal 




Ber. 

Oswdl 




Bar. 

Otdri - 



- 

Ber., Bom. 


C.P. 

C.P. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Bom, 

Bom, 

Bom. 

C.P. 

I3en,, Ber. 

C.P., N.W.P. 

n:w.p. 

Ben., C.P. 

Bom, 

Beug. 

Ber, 

Bar. 

Bom. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

Bar. 

N.W,P. 

C.P. 

Bom. 

N.W,E. 

Bar. M. 

Bom. 

Ber., Bom,, C.P. 
Ber. 

Bom. . • 

Bom. 

Bom., Bar. 

Bong. 

Ben. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

Ber. 

G.P., Bom. 

Bom. 

C.Pa 


Panmkan 
Panwarid 
Pdradhi 
Paraiydcbi or Faiichi 
Paramhans - 
Paramhansa - 
Parbhti 

]’urbhu*Kayaath 
Parbbu-Pdtdnd 
Pardeshi 
Pardesi 
Pdrdhi 
Paria - 
Pari/ih 

Purimalbaggi 
Paritb 
Pariwar 
Parjapat 
Parkd 
Parokhd 
Parord 
Porsai 
Parwdri 
Pdflhi 
Pasid- 
Patahrd 
Patali 
Patard 
Pator - 
Patariya 
Patel - 
Patelia 
ii^atharvat 
Patharwat 
Pathrot 
Pathuri 
Patial 
Pator 
Patrd 
Patsdii 
J^atfidr 
Patuiii 
Paturia 
Patvegar 
Patwd 
Patwar 
Patwi 
Pawdya 
Pelle ^ 

Pendhdn 
Perani 
Perki 
Phanadi 
J^hdnse'Pdrdhi 
Pliaijan 

Pbuldri or Hugar 
Pincbdti 
Pingld 
Pinjdrd 
Pinjdri 
PUlai - 
Pille - 
Pomla 
Ponwar 
Porwar 
Pradban 
Pudwdl 
Pujdri 
Punjabi 
Pura - 
Purabbaia 
Puran 
Purbhaya 
Purbia 
Purwal 
Putwargl 


C.P. 

Ben.|N.W.P. 

Bar. 

C.P. M. 

C.P. 

Ber. * 

Ber., Bom., 0»P. 
Bom. 

Bom. 

^ Bom. ^ 

Bor. 

I3er., C.P., Bom. 
N.W.P. 

C.P. 

Bom. 

Ben. f 
Bor, 

N.W.P. 

C.P. 

N.W.P. 

N.W.P. , • 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

N.W.P. 

N.W.P. 

Ben. M. 

N.W.P. 

N.W.P. 

Ber. 

C.P. * " 

Bom. 

Bom. 

C.P. 

Ber. 

lien. 

Ben. 

Den. 

C.P. M. 

Bom. 

N.W.P. 

Ben. * 

N.W.P. 

Bom. 

C.P., N.W.P., Bar. 
Ben. 

Ber. 

Bora. 

C.P. 

Bom., Bor. 

Bom. 

Ber., C.P. 

Ber, 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Bom. * 

Bom. 

C.P., Bar. 

Bom. 

Ber. M. 

Bom. 

Bom., Bar. 

Ber. 

Ber. 

Ben. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

Ben. 

Ben. 

Bom. 

Ben. 

Ber, 

N.W.P. 

Bar. 

Bom. 






SAjind 

- 

Bom. 




Sajjan 

- 

O.P. 




Saldl 


Bom., Bar, 




Saltimkar 

- 

Bom. • 




Salwi 

- 

Bar. 


- 

Roni., Tbir. 

Somalia 

- 

Bom* 

irK/imii 

- 

itom. 

Sumanta 

- 

Bon. M. 

I^Kh/ivnr 

. 

Rom. 

Sameraya 

- 

Bom. 

KticLhbmidhiA 


N.W.P. 

t Sumpheiiya - 


Ben. 

Wu'liwAi 

• 

CP. 

Snmsbil 

- 

Bom. 

K>idlin 


N.W.R 

Saim Ak “ - 


Bom. 

Ufie - 

- 

N.W.P. 

SauMia 

- 

Bar. 

Ijiiidas 


N.w.r. 

SanAl • 


Bom. 



C.l\ N.WJ\, Pun. 

Snngar 

« 

Bom. 


- 

C l\ N.W.P. 

SUngbAr 


N.W.P. 

Ila]hb^YH 


Bom. 

SangtHi 'Ish 

- 

N.W.P. 

llajbbat 


N.W.P. 

Sam 

- 

NW.P. M. 

Rajdli^lu 


Bf>in. 

Sanklnuri 

- 

Ben. 

KH])hiir 01 Lujhur * 


C.P. 

SmiTiaKliettar 


Bom. 

Kaiknmar 

- 

N W.P. 

Sansia 

- 

( .P., N.W.P 

ttajti - 


Be n. M 

S infal 


Bom. 

tuiiaafy^i 


N.W.P 

SanyAw 


C.P. M. 

Kauiiiuundi 


CP. 

Saonf 

- 

Ben. 

Rftniawat 


Vl\ 

Siipi ri5 

- 

N.W.P. 

Uaiui iui 

- 

N.W.P. 

Sapbgtr 

- 

Bom. 

I{}fnu»Hbi 


Bai. 

SAfitui 


CA\ 

K imoM 


Bei , Bom , C\P 

Sapola 


N.W.P. 

U2nn|».iiitbi 


C.P. 

SaiAbu 


(\P. M. 

Kuumanobf 


CP. 

Saiania 

- 

Bom. 

llduo - 


Bor. 

Sai aog! 

- 

B<*r., C.P. 

Kiin;v&i 1 ' » 


B( r., Bom .9 C.P. M 

S.n ekiin 


Bom. 

Riin^isw/imi 


N.W.P. 

Sai« a A 


Vl\ 


- 

N.W.P., Pun. 

Sai fi(l( 


B( r. 

Raiii^wa 

- 

Ben. 

Sai up 


Ben 

liaiunall 

• 

Bom. 

Sal il 


Bom. 

K iso( 


Bei 

Sat nkk 


Bom. 



N.W P. 

Satliawma 


Bar. 

Ibithi < 


Bei., Pnii. M. 

SntbwaiA 


Bom, 

ttathoi 


Bfli. 

S4iudai 


Bom. 

Haul 


Dei. 

Sa\a).i 


Ben. M. 

H.uiiia 

- 

ikti. 

Sawaidi 


Bom. 

U (.wi 1 


N.W.I\ 

Sepia 


B( n. 

ii jwal 


Jlom., Puni 

St 1 wail 

- 

N W.P. 

Kawal 


Bom. 

S( n 

. 

V P. 

Raw all A 

- 

Bai., Bom 

Sing lib 


Bei. 

Kiiwat 

4 

Ibim. 

Si ngdiyai oi Chag-diyui 


V.V. 

Rl^^a1 


C P., Pun. 

Situval 


Bct. 

Rcanii^ 


Ben. 

S< Iwii 

- 

N.W.P. 

l^ddL 


B<i.,C.P. M. 

Sh ikiii 


Ben. 

Kod< 


B( r. 

Sbeiiwa 

- 

Bom« 

Rodbu 


V P. 

She? ngai 


Bom. 

Relit i 


N.W.P, 

iSbetti 


Bom. M. 

l^dli 


C P. M 

Shettig.ii 


Bom. 

Resbamgar 


N.W V 

Sink 01 1 


Ben. 

Rev( 


Boi 

Shikalgar •• 


Bom. 

Rc wAn 


(\\\ 

Sbilbaiki 


Bom. 

RiTtan 


N.WP 

Sbilivaut 


Born. ^ 

Rogbanp^ai 


N WP. 

Shim pi 

- 

Bom., Bar. 

Roma 


N.Wl^ 

Slniido 

- 

Bom. • 

> Roi 


N.W.P., F^in. 

Shinbagar 


N.W.P. 

Roi/i 

- 

N.W.P. 

Sluvabbakta 

- 

Bom. 

Roib 


K.w.r. 

SluvAcbdiya - 

- 

Bom. 

Ruugiei 


Bai. 

Shivasamsbotti 

- 

Bom. 




SbivaswArai - 


Bom, 




ShivawAushi 


Bom. 


f 


SbivdAs 


Bom, 


* 


Shiv|ati 


Bom. 


£>• 


Shivjogi 


ifem. 




iSbivnAh 


Bom. 

b&balia 

- 

Bom. 

Shivaammati - 


Bom. 

MAdar 

« 

Bom. i 

ShorAgnr 


N.W.P., Pun. 

KAdhoos of Dbndh 


Bar. 

Sbrimiil 


Ber. 

SAdbA 

- 

Boin., C.P«, Bar. M. 

ShrimAli 


Jlar. 

Sngari& 


Bom,, Bar. 

Sbudir or Sbudrapaik 

- 

Bom. 

Sugirdpeaha - 

- 

Ben. 

Shukli 


Ben. 

Sahai la 


N.W.P. 

Shuniaik 


Bom. 

S ubar 

‘ 

Bom. 

Siddapohori - 

- 

Bom 

Saikalgai 


N.W.P. 

Siddi (MarAtba) 


Bom. 

Sam 


Bom. 

Sidbira 

- 

C.P. 

Sais - 

- 

N.W.P. 

S kalgui 

- 

Ben., Bar., Bor. 

Siuva - 

% 

" 

C.l». M. * 

Sikh^ir 

- 

C.P. 



SMwat 

■* 


C.l\ 

1 

1 


• 

Bom. 

Simpi 

. 

. 

Ber* 

Sindhu 

. 

• 

Ik)m., Pun. 

SSmlhwa 



Bom. 

Singrab4 

. 


O.P. 

Singrar 

. 

. 

Ber. 

SinwA 

. 


Bar. 

Sipti - 

. 

. 

C.P. 

Siwano 

- 


Ber. 

Soiri - 

. 

. 

N.W.P. 

Soltthfi 



C.P. 

Solanki 

• 


Ikjr, 

•Soinoai 


- 

C.P. 

SomsiUi 

. 

. 

]b)m« 

Soinshctti 


- 

Bom, 

Somwaiishi 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Son - 

- 

* 

N.W.P. 

Sonbar 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Sotii - 

. 

- 

Bar. 

Sonjhara 

- 

- 

C.P. 

Sorathiyd 

- 

- 

J5ar, 

Sorati 

- 

. 

Bom. 

Sowar 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Sthanik 

- 

- 

Ibmi. 

Slid - 

- 

- 

Bon., Piinj 

Sudgmlsidh - 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Sujraj 

- 

- 

C.P. 

Sukiar 

- 

- 

Bong. 

Sulia “ 

- 

- 

C.P. 

Sujiiiwar 

- 

- 

B(»n. 

SuthU 

. 

- 

C.P. M. 

Sunkai' 

- 

- 

C.l\ 

Sunkar 

- 

- 

N.W.P., Ber. 

SunnyiiKi 

• 

- 

Bar. 

Siipacli 

- 

- 

X.W.P. 

Suialiiya 

- 

- 

Ben, 

Surulwala 

. 

- 

Ben. 

Siirggibaggi - 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Su^onclhi 

- 

- 

N.W.P. 

Sufiirbaggi 

- 

- 

lioin. 

Sutrusbahi 

- 

- 

!l3en. 


T. 


Taala - 

- 

- 

- 

Bon. 

Taddodcr 

- 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Tivdsalvar 

. 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Tadvi 

- 


- 

Bom. 

Tagara 

- 

- 

- 

C.P. 


- 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Takankar 

- 

- 


Ber. 

Takari or 

Taksali 

- 

- 

Bom., C.P. 

Takarka^ 

- 

- ‘ 

- 

Ber. 

Tnlavia 

« . 

- 

- 

Bar, 

Tiilw^r 


. 

- 

Bom. 

Tainaria 

- 

- 

- 

Bon. 

Tainbalu 

- 

• 

- 

C.P. 

T.4mbat 

- 

- 

- 

Bom., Bar. 

Tambatkai 

- 

- 

- 

]3ei'. 

Tambera 

- 

- 

- 

C.P. 

TaiaboU 

- 

“ 

“ 

Bom., N.W.P., Bar., 
l»unj. 

Tamberi 

- 

- 

- 

N.W.1». 

Tamil 

- 

. 

.. 

I5eii. 

Tamt& 

• 

- 

- 

N.W.l*. 

Tarikash 

• 

• 


N.W,I’. 

larkiliAr 

. 

• 

- 

N.W.P. 

Taru - 

- 

- 

- 

Bom., Puiii. 

Tarworiii 

- 

- 

- 

N.W.P. 

Tawaif 

- 

- 

- 

N.W.P. 

Tdangi 

- 

- 

- 

Bom. 

Telinga 

- 

- 

- 

Bon. 

Tengin-Divar or Halonaik 

• 

Bom. 

Thd^ 

- 

- 

- 

Bom., Punj. 

Tbikur 

- 

- 

- 

N.W.P. 

Thaknr 

• 

• 


Ber., 

Thdnirpati 

■ 



CJ. j 

K 


09 


Tii^patkari 


• 

• 

C,P, 

Tbappa 

TkArd 



• 

Bon, 




N.W.P. 

Tbaru 




Ben. 

Thatbfjra 




N.W.P„I»nn. 

Tliori 




Bom., Bar., Punj, 

Tboti 




Ber. M. 

Thuria 




C.P. 

Tigler 

9 



Bom, 

Tikajafc 




Ben. 

Tiliiri 




Bom. 

I’ilgar 




Bom., N.W.P. 

Tilolc 




lier. 

Tilvi - ' 




Bom. 

Tiiualia 




Bom, ^ 

Tior 




C.P. 

'ripporab 





Tirgar 

- 



Bom., N.W.P. 

Tinnallo 




(^.P. 

Tirmalli 




Bom. » 

Tirumali 



* 

Ber, 

TiagJiare 
Tivii - 




Ber. 




Bom. 

Tiyar 

Togati 




Bom. 

•• 



Bom. 

Tolgaiid 

- 



Bom, 

Tolgar 

- 



Bom. 

l-oli . 

- 



(’.P. 

TrHgiila 

- 



Bom. ^ . 

Tngal 

- 



Bom. 

Tsakala 




C.P. 

Tulabhiiia 




Ben. 

Tulwar 




Bom. 

Tmikar 

, 


9 

Ber. 

'ruraha 

. 



Boil. 

Turba 




N.W.P. 

Tun (Torid) 

- 



N.W.P. 

Turi - 

- 



Dorn., Ben. 

Turkar 



V. 

Bom. 

« ‘3* 

Uebalia 


. 

9 

Bom. 

Udasi 

- 

- 

- 

Born., C.P. M. 

Umar 

. • 

- 

. 

B(t. 

iriiayd 

- 

- 

- 

N,W.1\ 

Upniger 

- 

- 

- 

Boni. 

Uppara 

- 


- 

C.P. M. 

Uriya 

- 


. 

Ben, M. 

Utrajer 

- 

- 

- 

Bom. 


V. 


Vnidu 

- 

i?om., C.P 

Vaislinao 

• - 

C.V. 

Vaishya 


Bor. M. 

Vaisya 

- 

Bong. 

Valvi 

- 

Bar. 

Vansphorfi 


Bar. . 

Vdyak 


Bom. 

Volaiyan 


c:.P. 

Velldia 


C.P. M. 

Veragi 


Bar. 

Vetakar 

• • 

C.P. 

Vihbuii 


}lom. 

Vidiu* 


Bel*. 

Vir - - 


Bom. 

Virakta 

• 

Both. 

Virbhadra 


Bor. 

Virribaiv 


Bom. 

Yitbolia 

• 


Bom. 





w. 




Ben, Boin,j 

Wiuiewdr 


C\P. 

Wwlhel 


*iBar. 

Wadi - 


Bom., Bai‘» 

Wddknr 


Bom. 

Wddwal 


Bom/ 

Woenjas 


Ber. 

Wdghd 


Bor., Bom. 

Wacher 


Bar. 

Waghreo ' - 


Bar. 

Wdghri 


Bom. 

W^antri 


Bom. 

Wdlekar 


Bom. 

Walshil 


Bom. 

Wdium 


Bar. 

Wdlvi 


Bom. 

Wangir 


Bom. 

Wani ' 

€ 

Ber. 

Wania Norfhoru 


Rir. 

Waospboda - 


Bom. 

Wanssdrd 


Bar. 

Wdrik 


Bom. 

Warlawdru - 


C.P. 


76 


Waril 

♦ • Bom. , : 

Waatrada 

- Bott. ^ 

Wamdep 

- Ber. • 

Wasuden 

- Bom. 

Watdri 

- C.P. 

Watkari 

- C.P. 

Watwdl 

- Bom. 

IVdyada 

- Bar. 


Y. 

Y^lar 

< 

- Bom. 

Ydkar 

- Bom. 

Yakka 

- Ben. 

Yeligar 

- Bom. 

Telmar 

- Bom. 


Yemalor - - - Bom. 

z. 

Zarpiur - - - N.W.P., Pun. 

Z&rola - • - Bar. 

Zingur - - - C.P. 




List of Oooupations of Males. 


« 

Province* 

, « OnoKA I. 

Sab-Order I. 


Sub-Order II. 

* 

(10 

Civil 

Service. 

• 

(3.) 

Government 

Artificers, 

Workmen, 

Messengers. 

(8.) 

The Viceroy, 
Governors, 
Lieut.-Go- 
vemors, Chief 
Commis-* 
Stoners. 

(4.) 

Judges. 

Superior 

and 

Local. 

<» 

]Magis- 

tratos. 

]. 

IJonorary 
Magistrates 
and Unpaid 
Magis- 
trates. 

2. 

Officers 
of JIaw 
C ourts. 

8. 

i 

Police. 

4, 

Munictpali. 

Local, 

Villfige 

Servants. 

. , t 

Ximere - 

845 

688 



_ 

_ 

122 

1,480 

810 

Bengal 

38,078 

4,066 

1 

170 

227 

— 

3,543 

96,767 

129,132 

Berar 

1,088 

4,431 

— 

— 

— 

— 

153 

1,987 

24,163 

Bombay - 

121,841 

42,545 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17,204 

11,140 

Burman - 

5,508 

1,870 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 7,285 

1,477 

Central Provinces 

5,103 

9,687 

1 

5 

3 

19 

859 

8,998 

54,791 

Cooig 

828 

1,028 

— 





50 

51 

46 

Mti4ra8 - . . 

28,096 

41,591 

1 

188 

54 

' 1 

8,208 

24,360 

nJV429 

North*'weit ProviuccH 

16,725 

14,068 

! 1 

104 

167 

4 1 

1,731 ; 

31,841 

1 16,924 

Punjab - - - 

36,214 

25,988 

36N.S.,1B.L. 

101 1 

325 

— 

3,038 1 

25,864 

51,248 

Barodu 

7,281 

25,839 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,286 


Central India - 

8 

16.1 


— 1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

5,427 

Mysore 

1 65,0 15 




1 

— 

— 

— 1 


— 

Travancoro 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 1 

1 


— 

Total - 

320,625 

171,404 

48 

518 i 

i 

776 

! 

24 

1 1 

12,204 j 

1 48,07.1 

511,596 


Province. 

Okokb I. 

Ohdku 11. 

Sub-Order 11, 

Sub-Order III. 

Sub-Order I. 

5. 

Prison 

Officers. 

6. 

Sheriff. 

7. 

Execu- 

tioner. 

1. 

Consuls. 

2. 

Officers of 
Indopendent 
Governments 
and N. States. 

1. * 

Anny 

Officers. 

2. 

Army, 

l>alf-pay, 

Retired. 

8. 

Soldiers. 

A j mere 



35 

4 



276 

58 


4,361 * 

Bengal 

. 


L142 

1 

11 

— 

11 

302 


11,862 

Berar - 



149 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 


1,349 

Bombay 



— 

— 

— 

3 

243 

— 

— 

14,579 

Barmab 



177 


— 

— 

— 


— 

6,079 

Central Provinces 


- 

312 


— 

— 

7,01.3 

f59 

— 

5,331 

Coorg - - - 



^ 38 


— 

— 

— 

17 

1 

410 

Madm 



645 

! 

— 

““ 

2,284 


166 

12,462 

North-west Provinces 



780 

1 — 

— 



1,061 

— 

25,601 

Punjab 



1,452 

— 

— 

— 

929 

5,017 

— 

63,685 

Baroda 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

188 

— 


Central India 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20.631 

— 

— 

61,040 

Mysore 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.806 

Travanoore - 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Total 

• 

^ 1 

4,680 

5 

11 

3 

81,3B7 

7,624 

167 

217,374 


• 

• 

I^ovinco, 

Oun»u 11. 

OUDKH 111. 

Sub-Order I. 

Sub-prder II. 

Sub-Order I. 

3a. 

Army 

Clerk, 

Peon 

Servant. 

5. 

Army 

Pensioners. 

6. 

Army Agent, 
Remount 
Agent, Cloth- 
ing Agent. 

7. 

Storekeeper, 

Commissariat, 

Barrack 

Master. 

8. 

Army 

Hospital. 

Navy. 

J 

1. 

Clergy- 

man. 

2. 

Priests, 

Hindoo. 

Ajmere - - - 


20 



104 

10 

■ 


858 

Bengal ... 


— 


1 

21 

80 

12 

40 

185,087 

Berar - - - 


165 


— 

— - 

4 

. 

1 

306 

Bombay ... 


841 


JL. 

— 

— 

28lf 

2,087 

768 

Burman ... 


67 




— 


.iM. 

60 

Central Promoes - 


118 

872 

— 

365 

H 

1 

8 

9,332 

Coorg . 


83 

— 

— 

— ■ 


...... 

... 

58 

Madras - 


2,006 

7,818 

— 

45 

56 

1 

88 

25,691 

North-west Provinces 


4,510 

35 

— 

— 

176 


6 

81,818 

Punjab - 


1,736 

9,190 

— 

4,775 

247 

— 

42 

66,428 

Baroda ... 


8,038 

26 


— 

— 

«... 

6.58 

— 

Central India - 


— 


— 

r 

— 

— 


1,981 

Mysore - 


1.077 


— 

— 

— 



3,879 

Travancore 


1 





— 

36 

2,285 

Total 

- 

18,606 

18,699 

1 


552 

296 

2,913 

I 

^397,964 


IT ft 















































* 

IVoTince. 

«r 

r 

o»i>Kft in. 




Snb-Order I 






3. 

Priests, 

Maham-) 

inedan. 

4. 

Protes- 
tant « 
Minister. 

5. 

Uomau 

Catholic 

Priest. 

6. 

Missionary, 

Bcriptfo-e 

Header, 

Itinerant 

Preacher. 

7. 

Church, 

Chapol, 

Clfflcer. 

8. 

Temple 
Officer, 
Hindoo and 
Mahamme- 
dau. 


10. 

Monks. 

11- 

Lay Officer, 
Beligious 
Institution. 

Ajmero - 


129 

, 

1 

8 

■ ■ 

59 


H 

r- 

UfugaL 

- 

8,982 

— 

1,582 

123 

1 

10,254 

4 


^ 9 

IJerar - 

- 

103 

— 

““ 

2 

5 

820 

— 

^^1 

— 

Bombay * 

- 

2,036 

— 


1,797 

— 

4,639 

— 


— 

liurmah - 

- 

240 

0 

18 

277 

12 

02 

— 

G26 

575 

C<;ntr»l ProvinccB- 

- 

122 

5 

4 

30 

10 


— 

— 


C!oorg - - - 


14 

— 

0 


— 

11 

— 

— 

B 

Madras 

- 

4,U45 

49 

248 


176 

42,727 

293 

1 

1,940 

North-vont IVovincCH 


5t»9 

100 

4 


13 

8,947 

— 

— 

— 

l*uajab» 

. 

32,915 

— 

— 


2 

1,674 

1,976 

2S8 

— * 

Haroda 

- 


— 

— 


— 

2,968 

— 


9 

Cvriirat India 

- 

— 

724 



— 

— 

— 


— 

Mysore 


213 

— 



10 

5,641 

— 


— 

Tmvancore ■ 


589 

7 

18 


430 

2,043 

158 

BSI 

— 

T(»tal - 

" 


897 

1,881 

^^3 

r>58 

71,413 

2,431 

885 

3,541 


OlMiKIt 111.. 


Province. 

1 

« 

Sub-Order 1. 



Sub-Order 11. 



Sub- 

Order III. 

}2. 

Burial 

Ground, 

Cemetery. 

13. 

Jain Priest, 
Syrian 
Christian 
Priest, Demon 
Worshippers 
]*riest. 

1. 

Barrister, 
Advi»oate, 
linwyer, 
MastiT of 
Law, Bachtdor 
of Law. 

2. 

Solicitor, 

Attorney, 

Pleader, 

Vakiel. 

;i. 

Law 

Student. 

4. 

Law (^ierk, 
Deed 
Writer, 
Stamp 
Vendor. 

5. 

Law Sta- 
tioners. 

i 

1 

1 6. 

i 

1 

! IjBW 

Agent. 

1. 

riiysiciaiu,, 

Surgeons. 

Ajmeft ‘ - 


2 




26 


89 



6 

Bi'iigal 

. 

323 

257 

63 

2,558 

3 

1,548 

— 

4,422 

9,092 

Berar 

. 

— 

11 

2 

100 

— 

183 

— 


4 

Bombay 

. 

42 

171 

32 

1,200 

7 

554 

6 

105 

514 

Burmafi - 

. 

<57 

8,245 

101 

361 

— 

438 

— 

, — 

104 

Central Provincees 

. 

62 

73 

n 

47 

— 

1,106 

— 

23 

1 

Coorg 

. 

— 

267 

2 

17 

— 

67 

— 

— 

— 

Madras 

. 

163 

2,3.58 

98 

2,867 

3 

1,718 

— 

19 

581 

^^(l^th-we8t Provinces 

2,896 

« 

14 

. 1,048 

— 

2,910 

— 

2,859 

308 

Pnniab 

- 

119 

— 

46 

314 

— 

1,908 


— 

69 

Burodu 

. 

4 

— 

--- 

240 

— 

7 

— 

1 

94 

Central India - 


— 


— 

515 

— 


— 

— 

647 

Mysore 

- 



— 

247 

— 

143 

— 

— 

982 

Tmvaiicore 

- 

— 


— 

774 

— 

432 

— 


18 

Total - 


3,678 

11,500 

361 

10,914 

1 

11,103 

6 

7,420 

12,620 


Okdkr III. • 


Province. 

t 


Sub-Order 111. 



Sub-Order IV. 

9. 

Medical 

Assistant, 

Stud0|f|t. 

3 

Dentist. 

4. 

Chemist, 

Druggist. 

5. 

Accon- 

cheurs. 

6. 

Unqualidetl 

l^racti- 

tioner. 

7. 

Subordi- 

nate 

Medical 

Service. 

1. 

Author, 

Kditor, 

Writer, 

2. 

Reporter. 

3. 

Ifitor- 
preter. ' 

Ajniere - 



24 




120 

14 

84 

_ 


Bengal - 

- 



— 

1,697 

— 

28,61 1 

1,923 

1,272 

4 

21 

Berar 

- 

- ^ 43 

— 

54 

— 

, 337 

66 

3 

— 


Bombay - 

- 

- 

2,136 

9 

562 

— 

1,173 

82 

121 

13 

2 

Bnrmah - 

- 

- 

7,269 

j 6 

fU)3 


U) 

31 

9 


45 

Outral Provinces 


- 

— 

1 — 

S16 

— 

1,601 , 

145 

— 

— 

— 

Coorg - 

- 

- 

97 

— 

24 i 

— 


5 

•— 



Madras •• 

- 

- 

696 

2 

1,630 

41 

15,904 1 

.521 

158 

7 


North^vrest l^roviuCes 

- 

1,330 

1 

2, .560 

— 

5,701 1 

1,757 

18 

h 

17 

Punjab - 

- 

- 

J51 


10,074 

35 

5,651 

1,053 

6 


— 

Bur^a - 

- 


21 


6 

— 

499 

10 


' -ta.. 


( Central India - 

- 

“ 

— 

— 


— 


— 

198 

.... 


Mysore - 

- 

- 

— 

— 


. — 


— 

15 

— 

— 

Truvoticoro 

- 

" 


— 

— 

• 

1,071 

— 



20 

'kotal 

" 

- 

12,036 

18 

17,726 

76 

60,078 

8,597 

1,985 

29 

105 























































ORDliB 111. 





• 




Snb-Order IV 

• » 

* Sub-Order V. 

Frovbce. 



4. 

6. 

7. 

J. 

2. 

3. 

• 

4. 






Literary In- 








Literary' 


stittttion, 








Private 


Servi(^j Clerk, 

Painter 

Sculptor. 

Kngraver 

Photo- 




Secrotaiy, 

btudent* 

Beading 

Artist. ^ 


grapher. • 




Copyist. 


Boom, Bond- 










ing (Jilerk. 





Ajmere - 


* 

14 

* 


28 

1 

1 

1 i 

Bengal - 


- 

1»289 

90 

1 

5,4G0 

83 

618 

1 141 

Berar 


- 




6 

75 





s 

Bombay - 


- 

1,144 

83 

3 

552 

7 



95 

Bunnah - 


- 



244 


1,07« 

26 



11 

Central Frovincos 


* 

208 

85 

* 

263 

2 



3 

Coo rg . - 

- 

1 

— 




I 


» 

fl 

Madran - 

- 

. 

16,178 

2,630 

2 

4 

15 

27 

90 

North-west Provinces 

. 

197 





206 

18 


4 

Punjab - 


- 

786 

694 



190 





Baroda - 


. 





60 

1? 


8 

^ntral India - 

- 

- 

— 

80 


r>.'» 


— - 

1 

Mysore - 

- 

- 

— 




— 

802 

2 

12 

Travancore 

- 

- 

— 

4,805 

— 

80 

12 

I 

2 

Total 


'i 

19,766 

8,711 

12 

8,046 

482 

648 

ac7 







OUDEIt 111. 


•> 



Sub-Order VI. 



Sn1>-(>riler VIJ. 



Proviuee. 

1. 

‘j. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


6. 

1 

7. 



Balind 









Musicians, 

Music 

A1 aster. 

iSiritfcr, 

Sinirer, 

Songester, 

Vocalist. 

A<9or. 

1 

Kxliibition, 
and Show 
Service. 

'rheatre 

Service. 

1 

C<mjurer, 

Performer. 

UiDiard 

Marker. 

Pugilist, 

*Pci(cer. 

1 

Backet, 

Tennis 

1 Court. 

A j mere - 

39 

267 

1 

41 ! 

1 

1 

i 

7.5 

- 

... 


Bengal 

54,932 

7,351 

117 

951 

5,fi7:i 1 

2,229 

— 

31 

ai- • 

Berar 

2,180 

r»6 

84 

.519 

307 1 

82 

2 

«... 

— 

Bombay - 

0,745 

1,554 

903 

264 

1,419 

1,325 

32 

— 


Burmah - - - 

i,H7n 

75 

K181 1 

973 

299 

15 

39 

— 

— 

Ircntml Provinces 

10,637 

781 

2(8) 

.542 1 

r>67 1 

1,283 ! 

, 4 

— 

4 

Ooorg 

43 

12 

61 

— 

12 ! 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Madras 

19,270 

1,150 

2,346 

1,078 

4,788 

2,981 

15 

403 

2 . 

North-west Provinces 

18,608 

9,170 

1,196 

.527 

5,488 

.3,244 

40 

— 

— 

Punjab 

11,682 

157 

327 

108 

1,718 

» 4,273 

— 

— 

i 

Baroda 

1,263 

342 

51.5 


559 

! no 

1 

225 

— 

Central India - 

2,654 


80 

— 

128 

39 

I 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1,898 


24 

137 

7.50 

' 47 

— 

55 

— 

Travancore 

872 

155 

70 

— 

— 

1 1,016 


— 

— 

Total - 

135,990 

21,089 

« 

7,445 

5,099 

21,708 

16,639 

134 

704 

13 


• 





OUDKK III. 





• 


Sub-Order VII. 

1 Sub-Order VITI 

• 

Sub-Grder IX. 

Province. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

i 

School 

2. 

L 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Wrestler, 

Cricket 

Ground 

Service. 

Fortune 

teller. 

Master, 
Mistress, or 
School 

Teacher, 

Professor, 

Lecturer. 

School 

Service. 

Civil 

Engineer. 

Scientific 

Persons. 

Museum 

Service. 






Manager. 






Ajnbrc - - - 
Bengal . - - 

- 

25 

148 

4 

21 

5,271 

1 

139 

31,490 

3 

60 

43 

1,816 

8 

Berar . . - 



— 

— 

1,447 

4 

35 


829 

■— 

Bombay . - - 




— 

• 

10,688 

471 

— 

r 149 

873 

8 

Bnman - - - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

574 

1,255 

— 

89 

1 


Central Provinces - 

- 

Ill 

— 

11 

2,388 


— 

8 

624 

1 

Goorg - 

Madras - - - 







34 ' 



1 60 


... 

... 

1 

687 

19,980 

7,955 

- 590 

41 

4,597 

— 

North-west Provinces 


253 


— 

17,353 

279 

4 

13 

509 

— 

Pdojab . - - 

. 

172 

— 


3,740 

8,580 

— 

— 

2 


Baroda • - - 


— 

— 

— 

864 

— 

— 

42 

— 

— 

Central India - 


104 

— 

— 

3,616 

40,807 

18 


83 


Mysore . - - 

Ttavottcore - 


63 




2,026 


— 

— 

— • 

- 

— 

,y|fr 

— 

570 

376 

I 

— 

1,366 


Total 


876 

5 

619 

' 68.S47 

91,340 

650 

897 

10,203 

i 


e: 4 


Ota>»u V. 


Siib«Order L 


t 








jr- 

Firovmcti* 

1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

• * 

Innkeeper, 

Hotel 

Keepoi, 

Publican. 

Beer Seller, 
Spirit 
Seller^ 

Lodging, 

Boa^ng 

House 

Keeper. 

Ifffi 

Institution 

Service. 

Club 

House 

Service. 

Mess 

Contractor, 
Mess Man. 

Bath and 
Wash- 
bouae 
Serviee. 

Ajmere - ‘ - 

_ 


149 


_ 


■ ■■ 

■ ■ 

Bengal 

508 

51 

10 * 

82 

1 

— 

5 


Betar 


— 

— > 

30 


2 

— 


Bombi) 7 

Burman . - - - - 


— 

21 

246 

5 

26 

14 

— 


— 

— 

278 

— 

— 



Central Frovinces - - - 


— 

11 

35 

2 

— 

4 


Coorg 

2 

75 

8 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

Madras 

283 

97 

1.277 

1,030 

455 

57 


— 

Nortb-west Provinces 

6,580 


— 

2,126 


1 



Punjab 

42 

— 

— 

4,766 


... 

... 

'7 

Baro&a - - - - 

— 

— 

... 

— 

2 


1 


Central India - - . . 


7,905 

487 

— 

— 

.... 

— 


Mysore 

49 

— 

— 


— 

45 

— 

— ^ 

Tntvancore - - - 

89 

— 

— 

80 

192 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 

7,887 

7,488 

1,908 

9,582 

657 

138 

25 

7 


t 

Province 

«• 

« 



• 

OnnsH V. 




Sub-Order 11. 

1. 

Domestic 

Servant, 

General. 

2. 

House- 

keeper. 

3. 

Cook, 

Scullion. 

5. 

Nurse. 

6. 

Laundry 

Man. 

7. 

Coachman. 

8. 

Groom, Stable 
Man, living in 
his Master's 
House. 

9. 

Gardener. 

Ajuere - • - 


8,130 

_ 

618 



139 

749 

3 

llengHl - 


89C,19S 

117 

18,800 

J 


10,282 

— 

3,264 

Ut&r' - 


10,809 

— 

1 988 

109 


6 

839 

103 

Bombay - 


136,558 

— 

2,994 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Buruuih - - - 


10,800 

818 

2,902 


1,740 

835 

576 

508 

Central Provinces 


87,429 

— 

4,173 

— 

— 

151 



.... 

Coorg 

-f 

366 

— 

621 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

... 

Madras - 


ni.2(m 

37 

14,970 

2 

— 

1,602 



4,596 

North-west Provinces 


296,289 

— 

— 








Punjab - - - 


86,994 

— 

12,660 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Baroda » - - 


3,741 

• — 

970 

— 

-r- 


1,425 


Central India - 


152.842 

— 

408 

— 



— 

__ 


Mysore - ... 


11,659 

— 

1,1.87 

— 

— 

458 

1,251 

624 

Travancore - - ^ 


8,878 

— 

4,917 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 

- 

1,765.678 

972 

66,153 

112 

1,740 

1 

13,978 

1 

4,840 

9,093 


• 





Ordkr V. 


Order VI. 






Sub-Order H. 


Sub-Order I, 

Province. 



18. 

OiBoe Keeper 
(Porter, not 
(^vemment). 

14. 

Park Gate 
and a Lodge 
Keeper (not 
Government). 

16. 

Baaaar 

Man. 

16. 

Bbisti 

(Domestic). 

Beesties 

(Domestic). 

1. 

Merobant. 

Ajmere 


k ‘ 



67 

1,,^ 

476 

218 

Bengal 




2,050 

6,426 

143 

1,677 

S7,9M 

Borar - 

.. 




.... 


690 

1.903 

Bombay 

“f 






1,406 


Btinnab 





1«8 

.... 

1,776 


Central Provinces - 





... 

... 

8,524 


Coorg 




.... 

.... . 

... 

0 


Madras 





5 

510 

6,828 

46,041 

Nortb*w6st Provinces 




... 

.... 

... 

... 

4>55 

Punjab 




..... 





Baroda 




... 

... 

.. 

1,065 

382 

Central India 





.... 



6,967 

Mysore 


« 



.... 

.. 

-rn- 

812 

'Cravaneore - 


• 

- 1 

1 

— 

— 

— * 

— 



Total 


2,050 

HBH 

IV 658 

22,454 

100,291 







































































76 


Obdeb VI. 


Province. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

B. 

9. 

10. 



Banker. 

Bank 

Service. 

Insurance 

Service. 

Broiler, 

Agent. 

Salesman. 

Auctioneer, 
Yttluer, 
Iloiiso Agent. 

Account- 

ant. 

(;ommer- 
,cial Clerk. 

Traveller 
(C'Onlnicr- 
cial). * 

Ajm^re 


128 

604 


407 


4 

4 

34 

' _ 

Jkmgal 

- 

^80 

— 


12,162 


4,186 

9,876 

49,691 

— i 

Berar , - - 

- 

5,32S 

4.977 

— 

846 


— 

262 

619 

— 

Bombay - 

- 

154 

168 

86 

9,164 

878 

97 

215 

so, 484 

3 

Burmah - 

- 

48 

52 


3,186 

— 

8 

2,654 

~ 

# 

Central ProvinoOH 

- 

— 

1 2 

— 

2,279 

— 



— 

14,S5a 

3 

Coorg 

- 

24 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mudraa - 

- 

1,745 

298 

80 

8,7 U 

— 

.55 

1,486 

* 6,15i» 


North-west Provinces 

— 

89 

— 

i 13,111 

— 

12 


87,305 



Punjab 


851 




8,627 

— 

' 8 






Daroda 


1,013 

— 

34 

424 

— 




8,496 


(^«entral India • 


5,384 

— 

— 

683 

— 

— 

• — . 

5,663 

— 

Mysore 

'Irlivancoro 


— 

474 

— 

304 

— 

144 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Total - 

- 

15,002 

6.G64 

100 

.54,924 

8H8 

4,514 

14,437 

131,703 

6 


Province. 



• 

OnnKu VI. 




Oiioisn VII. 

Snb Onlor I. 

Sub. Order IL 

§ub-Or.lof I. 

11. 

Capi- 

tiilist, 

Share- 

holder. 

12. 

Money 

Lender, 

Bill 

Discounter. 

18. 

Courie Seller. 
Money 
Changer, 
Money 
Dealer. 

14. 

Lessee 

of 

Market. 

1. 

Pawn- 

broker. 

2. 

Shop- 

keeper, 

Otmeral 

DeJiler. 

8. 

Huckster, 

Coster- 

monger. 

4. 

Pc^dlar 

(Hawk* 

eij. 

1. 

Kailway Engine 
Driver, Stoker, 
Engine Worker, 
TiOco motive. 
Fireman, 
Ix)comotive. 

Ajmerc 



205 



5,896 


181 

454 

Bengal - - - 

— 


8,379 

43 

410 

419,931 

470 

14,415 

494» • 

Bcrar - • • 

— 


809 

5 



1,643 

.... 

478 

54 

Bombay - - - 

85 

26,284 




156 

7,946 

, — 

6,168 

1,272 

Burmah - . - 

— 

847 

155 




21,098 


150 

177 

Central Provinces 

— 

7.440 

1,073 

4 

2 

14,362 

— 

377 

187 

Coorg - . . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

3,011 

— 

.... 


Madras 

— 

16,595 

3,204 

6 

19 

100,830 

5.823 

1,230 

747 

North-west J*rovincos 

— 


7,517 

1,004 


16,641 

— 

24,418 

9,066 

Punjab 

— 

48,910 

3,116 

— 


17f833 

— 

11,948 



Baroda - - - 

, — 

3,868 

518 




3, .588 



1 

113 

Central India - 

— 

— 

— 




88,634 



929 


Mysore - - . 

— 

1,227 

— 

— 


31,556 



2,836 


Travancorc 

— 


— 

— 

IBi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 

8.5 

221, (»30 

28,799 

1 ,062 

587 

732,969 

6,293 

03,131 

12,564 


(IHDER VIT. 


• 

Province. 

Sub -Order I. 

Sub-Order 11. 

• 

2. 

Kail way 
Officer, 
Clerk, 
.Station 
Master. 

3. 

Jiailway 

Attendants, 

Servant. 

1. 

Toll Col- 
lector, Turn- 
pike Gate 
Keeper. 

2. 

Coach, 
Cab Owner, 
Livery 
Stable 
Keeper. 

3. 

Coachman, 

not 

Domestic, 

Cabman. 

4. 

Carman, 

Carrier, 

(.-nrter, 

Drayman. 

• 

c. 

C'amel, Pack 
Bullock, 
Pack I’ony 
Driver, 
Muleteer. 

7. 

Paliuuiuin 

Bearer, 

Cart 

Drawer, 

Pusher. 

Ajmore - . - 


IHH 

113 

- 

4 

91 

1,144 

1,423 

719 

Bengal ... 

- 


909 

169 

3,202 

8,558 

40,165 

45,599 

91,298 

Berar ... 

. 


587 



13 

4,398 

419 

42 

Bombay - 

- 

iiB 

12,888 


918 

1,312 

80,648 1 

8,413 

582 

Burmah - - . 

. 


125 

IBH 

18U 

987 

137 


8,775 

Central Provinces - 

- 


2,782 



3^150 


6,358 

l|482 

Coorg ^ - 

. 


— ' 


— 

— 

8,200 



Madras - . . 

- 

1,898 

9,147 

490 

3,960 

5;8.55 

• 49,713 

3,594 

4,370 

North-west l^vinccs 

- 

— 


— 

1,273 

3,805 

49^1 

61,036 

42,882 

Punjab - . - 

- 

— 


724 

185 

3,204 

20,062 

63,195 

1,598 

Baroda - - - 

• 

60 

BBSZB 

— 

— 

967 

.... 

822 

174 

Central. India - 

. 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

469 

..... 

135 

951 

l^soro - 

- 

— 

342 


6 

51 

7,405 


41 

Trovancore 

• 


•— 


— 

615 

1,344 

— 

584 

Total - 

" 

1 

7,093 

88,385 

1,389 

9,679 

99,907 

297,189 

185,924 

153,448 

I 


y 6747. Jj 










































































' ■ 1 

Oabbb VII, 


Sub-Order HI. 



Snb-Otder IV. 

• 


Province. 

]. 

2, 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6, 

0. 

■ 

Canal and 
Inland 
tfavigatiou 
Service. 

liQrge, 

Lighter. 

Poat and 
Barge 
Owner, 
Agent. 

Ship- 

owner. 

Steam 

Kavigation 

Service, 

Ship 

Steward, 

CcK»k, 

Seamen, 1 
Stiilor, 
Mariner 
Master, Ditto 
Ships’ Clerk, 

Pilot. 

Boatman 
on Seas. 

• 

Ajuiero 





mm 

_ 



_ 

, 

Hongiil 

2 

211,H05 

7,360 


307 

366 

16^40 

356 

4,012 

liiTiii** 

— 

4 

— 


— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

JUrtOliuy - 

1 

2,«()() 

— 

850 

1,110 

1,825 

35,t)57 

174 

5,617 

IkTinah - 

— 

35,301 


14 

— 

194 

4,»07 

118 

3,710 

Ooulial Provinces ' - 

— 

1,663 

let 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ooorg 

3 







— 



MadruK 

570 

10,824 

702 

43 

79 

1,289 

9,969 

14 

2,048 

Nort^i-west Provinces 


20,366 

1,501 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Punjab 


10,500 

94 

— 


— 

— 



Paroda 

— 

205 

— 

11 



— 

610 



Central India - 

— 


— 



— 

— 



Mysore 

— 

— 

167 



— 

1 



I’mviuicore 

— 

2,293 

12.5 

'HBI 

— 

— 

501 



i'olal - 

m 

imiQii 

16,682 

922 

l,.505 

3.673 

70,085 




{ 

Pifiviucc. 




Ohi>j?1{ 

VIL 




Oi{i>Kic vm 

Sub-Order IV. 

Sub-OjdtT V. 

Sub-Order VI, 

Sub -Order I. 

< 7. 

Dock 

Service, 

I liirboui' 
Service. 

8. 

Diver. 

9. 

Ship 

Agent. 

>• 

Ware- 

bouseman, 

Store- 

keeper. 

2. 

,M(‘ter 

Weigher. 

1. 

Messenger, 
l*m*ter 
(not ( rO- 
vorninent). 

2. 

Telegraph 
Serviee 
(not ( to- 
vennu(‘nt). 

Ih 

Coil- 

ri(T, 

Cuide, 

1. 

Land 

Proprietor. 

Aime^v 




_ 

9 


__ 



_ 

63 

29,083 

Pi'ngal 

- 

1,646 

121 

4 

9,446 


55,217 

— 

— 

397,027 

Perar 

- 

— 


— 

— 

143 

4,619 

— 

— 

1,495 

Bombay - 

- 

787 

— 

158 

323 

859 

5,059 

262 

— 

1,744,722 

Iliiriufili - 

. 

945 


— 

6,689 

43 

2,130 

— 

— 

12,887 

(Vntriil IVoviiices 

- 

' — 

— 

— 

26 

974 

10,064 

91 

— 

85,721 

(.^>org 

- 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

138 

Madras 

- 

229 

4 

9 

4,250 

1.816 

51,875 

183 

— 

777,193 

North-west Provinces 

— 

\ 

— 

391 

14,348 

45,558 1 

— 

— : 

977,976 

Punjab 

- 

— 


— 


3,912 

3,696 

— 

— 1 

2,331,782 

Bannla 

- 

— 

— 

— 


91 

86 

16 

— 

5,324 

Cb-ntrul India - 

- 

— 

— 




45 

35 

1 

— 

.19.,'»33 

Mysore 


— 

— 

1 


— 

— 


— 

35,432 

Travancorc 

- 


— 

— 

HSI 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Total - 

- 

3,607 

i i;u 

1 

171 

30,47*5 

.32,914 

178,338 


63 

6,418,313 


■i' 

Province. 

1 




UUDKR VIII. 


- 


' Sub-Unlcr I. 

2 

Parmer, 
GraKier, | 

• 1 

3. 

Farmers’, 
Grayjets’ 
Sons, ^c. 

5. 

Farm 

Bailitf. 

6. 

’I’enant 

Cultivator, 

I’ultadnrs, 

Byots. 

7. 

Agricultural 

Labourers' 

(includes 

Field 

Watcliniivii). 

8. 

Shepherd. 

9. 

Farm 

Sorvunt 

(In-door). 

10. 

Land 
Surveyor, 
Land State 
Agent. 

A j mere - 






48,776 

14,744 

1,729 

■ 


Beng.il - 

- 

_ 

la.O.'iT 



1 27,245 

11,427,142 

1,10.1,220 

22,465 

4 

70,272 

Iterar 


t „ 

246,695 , 

74, U3 

— 

V,7ti7 

3.51,782 

- — 

— 

— 

Bombay - - * 

* 





— 

632,038 

575,032 

250,891 

174,012 

163 

Burruah - 

* 

- 

273 


— 

416,399 

191^84 

— 

— 

— 

Cb*ntral Provinces 

_ 

* 

3,756 



1,368 

1,594,^97 

833,834 

9.744 

— 

2,5.59 

(.Jeorg 

- 

- 

7J69 



— 

2, 940 

44,837 

— 

j 

275 

Madraa - 

- 

- 

J 



1 


2,142,818 

162,286 

— 

10,000 

North-weat Provinces 

- 

«. 



— 

i 7,64H,042 

1.773,321 



..... 

68,674 

Piinjiib - 

- 

- 

12,331 




1,478,846 

357,366 



1,248 

Buroda - 

. 

- 

24,991 




29(1,010 

117.736 

■— 

— 


Ccnirul India - 


- 

13,681 



— 

1,389,074 

21,5.54 

— 

— 

779 

Mysore - 

- 

, - 


— 

— 

683,778 

101,616 

— 

105,696 

— 

Tiiivancore 

- 

- 


1 

c 


— 

— 

— 


( Total 

- 

- 

119,412 

74,1 i;i 

28,514 

a.t,3(i7.i5o 

7,628,144 

1 467,750 

279,712 

■ 1 

163,970 











































OttDXIi VIII. 

OttDRBlX. 

i 






f 

Sub-Order I, 

• 

Province* 



1. 

L 

2. 

1. 

S. * 

3. 

4. 

1 




. Woodman. 

Nursery- 

man, 

Secdsinaii, 

1 Plorifit* 

Garflciior, 

not 

Jiomestic. 

Ilt^rsc Pro- 
[ prietor, 
Bnu'dLT, 
Dealer. 

yorifc 

I Bi'eakcr. 

III! 

• 

P’arrior, 
Veterinary 
Surgeon, j 

1 Cattle, 
'Sheep. Pig 
Dealer, 
Salesniaxi. 

Ajmero - 





200 


21 


22 

23o 

Hcngftl 


- 

lo,53C 

a,or»8 

it, -ISO 

321 

25 

22,72.3 

2,130 

.52,420 

Bcnir 


- 

— 

313 

377 

7H 

24 

103 

19 

, 3,807 

Bombay - 


- 

2 

— 

2,9yi 

202 

IT) 

5,580 

024 

9,596 

Buriiiali - 


- 

— 

028 

29,382 

82.5 

1 

— 

1-J 

9,1.54 

Ccnlral Provincc'fi 


- 

372 

— 

8,031 

332 

137 

9,381 

, 144 

0,200 

Coorg- 


* 

— 



— 

— 

230 

11 

11 

Madras 

- 

- 

7,i>73 

nr) 

35,31 i 

270 

. 73 

7,114 

709 

18,746 

Nortb-woKt I*rovinocs 

- 

11)2 

— 

38,Gti3 

701 

097 

24,01.5 

1,073 

39,987 

Puiiiab 

- 

- 


;r2(» 

.5,053 

2.50 

103 

10,843 

478 

13,037 

Bui'odii - 

- 

- 


CuU 

125: 

01 

— 

28 

21 

00.5 

Crtifrol lndi;i • 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1.350.4 

— 

— 

140 

89 

.30 

My sort! 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

54 

— 

174 

1.5,397 

Travoucore 


" 

— . 

— 

— 


““ 

77 


98 

Total 

- 

- 

p.»,o7r> 


139,035 

3.194 

1,210 

80,270 

0,108 

1 

109,490 


Oicoiou IX. 


Sub-Onler J. 


Province*. 

8, 

V orrain 
Desfroyt*!’. 

9. 

Fisherman. 

11. 

Animal. 
Bird ]>eiiler. 
Keeper. 

12. ' 

Camel 

J lealcr. 

13. 

Croc(»dile 

Cafeher. 

14. 

T)ng 

Broker 

AjiTKMV 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

13 


101 

107 


_ 

BcngJil - - - - 



- 

— 

153,177 


2,802 

— 

0 

•24* 

Ilorar - - - - 

- 


- 

— 

884 


107 

20 

— 

..... 

Bondiny . - - 

- 


- 


2,5.52 


3,802 

250 

— 

3 

Burmali 

- 


- 

— 

20,35.5 


253 

— 

— 

1 

(Central Provinces - 

- 


- 

— 

38,808 


730 

1.3.5, 

— 

0 

Ooorg - - - - 

- 


- 

— 

120 


— 

— 



Madras - - ■ - 

- 


- 

19.5 

01 ,40.5 


3,000 


— 

— 

North’ west Provinces 

- 



13 

7,657 


1,131 

02 

— 

— 

1 'unjab . * ^ - 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2,1.50 


346 

4,949 

.... 

— 

Barodn - ■ - - 

- 


- 

— 

343 


— 

— 

— 

1 

Ccnlral India 

- 


- 

— 

7.5.5 


— 

— 

— 

— 

M^VS(»re - - - 

- 

- 

- 

— 

141 


7u i 

— 

— 

— 

'rravaucorc - 

“ 

- 


— 

1,03.5 



— 

— 

— 

Total 

- 

“ 

1 

208 

289,521 

33,002 

.1, 529 

0 

34 


• 

OuiJfiK IX. 

OUDEU X. 


Sub- Order I. 

• 

Sub-Order 1. 


Province. 

1.5. 

10. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

- 

Klephant 

Dealer. 

Huotsinan. 

Leech 

Seller. 

Silkworm 

Kcopci'. 

I'igCT 

Keeper. 

Book- 

seller, 

Publisher. 

• 

Book- 

binder. 

Printer. 

Newspapci^ 

Agent, 

Vendor. 

Ajmere 

0 


_ 




20 

10 

29 


Bengal - . - 

1,024 

1,0.50 

— 

2,801 

— 

015 

2,97.5 

4,835 

— 

Bcrar 

— 

976 

— 


— 

10 

12 

28 

— 

Bombay - 

1 

331 

1,208 

— 

— 

200 

ft47 

2,392 

25 

Biirmah - 

610 



— 

1,374 

— 

42 

72 

260 

1 

Central Provinces 

241 

1,021 

— 

83 

— 

If 83 

104 

35 

— 

Coorg • - - ! 

— 

— 


— 


— 

1 

1 

— 

Madras 

073 

1,340 

— 


1 

303 

010 

1,891 

a 

North-west Proviacos 

1,875 

2,907 

-- 

— 

— 

694 

424 

1,650 

— 

Punjab . - - 

— 

800 

5 

— 

1 ' 

400 

, 509 

104 

— 

Bnroda •? 

28 

58 

— 



0 

10 

— 

— 

CeiititJ India - 

30 

242 

— 

' — 

— 

14 

J — 

— 

1 

Mysore - - - 



. — 

— . 

— 

102 

— 

118 

1 

Travancore 

10 

|. . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

19 

32 

— 

Total - 

5,122 

0,096 

1,S7S 

Iggi 

1 

S.S80 

5,203 

10,901 

82 

► 


T. O 








































0&l>aB X. 


( 

I^ovince. 

t 1 

Sub-Order I. 

Sub-Ordor 11. 

Sub-Ordor HI. 

-^'5. 

Newspape^^ 

Proprietor, 

Publiaher. 

6. 

Book 

Agent, 

Librarian. 

1. 

Musical 

Instrument 

Maker. 

3. 

Music 

Seller, 

Publisher. 

4. 

Musical 

String 

Maker. 

1. 

Litho- 

grupher, 

litho- 

graphic 

Pointer. 

2. 

Map 

Publisher, 

Sellor. 

8. 

Print and 
Map 

Oolourer, 

Mounter. 

V 

Ajniere - 



5 

1 





_ 

*2 

Bengal ; 



7 

7 

1,221 

60 

1 

11 

10 

8 

Berar 




— 

— 

.i-i. 



— 


Bombay - * - 



68 

8 

97 


— 



8 

Biirmah*- 



— 

— 

» IS 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Central Provinces - 



— 

9 

967 

— 

— 

HjH 

— 


Cooi^ - fc - 

Madras - 



7i 

54 

165 


7 

12 

— 

5 

North*West Provinces 



71 

8 

209 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Punjab - - - 



— 

2 

56 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Baroda - - - 



— 

— 


— 

— 

6 

— 

— * 

OntriU India - 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mysore - - - 



8 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Travancore 

- 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

- 

* 

165 

82 

2,734 

60 

8 

155 

10 

23 


X. 


IVovinoe. 

( 

1 ■ 

Sub-Order III. 

i 

Sub-Order IV. 

Sub-Order V. 

'4. 

Picture 

Cleaner, 

Dealer. 

5. 

Copper, 

Steel 

Plate 

Printer. 

6. 

Artist 

Colourman. 

1. 

Wood 

Carver. 

2. 

1 

Artificial 

Flower 

Maker. 

4. 

Jet and Coral 
Worker, Carver, 
Ornament 
Maker. 

5. 

Figure and 
Image 
Maker. 

. 1. 

I'oy Maker, 
Dealer. 

1 

1 

1 



_ 

•■IM 


. 

_ 

1 5 

Bengal - . - 

128 

— 

604 

4.199 

1 

5,692 

1,980 

1,171 

Berar - - - 



— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

24 

Bombay - - - 

5 


6 

51 

6 

24 

2,148 

109 

Burmab - 

«18 

— 

— 

80 

5 


1 36 

44 

Central Provinces 

— 

10,582 

— 

— 

— 

— 


4 

Coorg . - - 



.... 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Madras - - - 

17 

— 

— 

85 

8 

66 

166 

181 

North-west Provinces 

6 

• 

— 

... 

274 

— 

105 

290 

Punjab - - - 

10 

— 

— 

— 

10 

60 

— 

319 

Baroda - - - 

— 

— 

— 

10 

1 

•— 


15 

Central India - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Mysore 

28 

— 

— 

86 

— 

— 


3 

Travancore - - 

— 

— 


261 




““ 

Total - 

207 

10,582 

612 

4,722 

805 

5,842 

4,449 

2,165 


Ordeh X. 


Sub-Order V. 


Sub-Order VI. 


Province. 



2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 




Fishing 

Cage 

Bat,BaU 

Archery 

Goods 

Maker. 

Type 

Medal 

Die 

Seal , 




Tackle 

Maker. 

« 

Maker. 

Maker. 

Caster. 

Maker. 

Engraver. 

Engraver. 

Ajmere - - 

Bengal - 
Berar - 

Bombay - - ' - 

- 1 

- 

669 

10 

81 

2 

1 1 1 1 

1 

f 

13 

10 

— 

156 

44 

1 

6 

Burmah - 



31 

*•“ 




70 



Central Provinces - 



— 



-p* 

mrnrnm 



7 

Coorg - 
Madras • 

North-west Provinces 
Punjab - - - 



— 

26 

154 

21 

u 

1 

418 

8S7 

28 

1 

— 

4 

189 , 
1 

Bar^a - * 


. i 








Central India - 







%•— 


«*. 


Mysore - - - 


• 




25 

MM 

*** 

4 

"*• 

Travancore 


• 



miiiiBim 





« Total 

- 

- 

710 

284 

16 

7»7 

1 

47 

i w 

70 

■tl 

248 











































































79 


• 

Province, 




Okpbb X. 





Sub-Order VII. 

Sub-OrderVIU. 


Sub-Orde<IX. 

* 

1 ^ 
Watch. 
makcr» 
Clock- 
maker. 

2. 

Philoso- 

phical 

Instniment 

Maker. 

a. 

Weighing 

Machine, 

Measure, 

Scale 

Maker. 

1, 

Surgical 

Tnstrument 

Maker. 

1. 

GiuiKmith, 

Gun 

Manufac- 

turer. 

X 

Ammu- 

nition 

Maker, 

Dealer. 

3. 

Porous- 
sion Cap 
Dealer* 

4. 

Bayonet 

Ataker, 

Sword 

Maker. 

5. 

Scabbard 

Makers 

Ajmere ... 

* 15 




10 

13 

B 

45 

— $ 

Bengal • • 

1,887 

26 

55 


165 

169 


10 

— 

Berar - - - 

8 

.... 



... 


3 


... 



Bombay ... 

252 

5 

5 

1 

8 

84 

2 

94 

• 14 

Burmah ... 

88 

6 

1 


2 




- 

26 

Central Frovinoes 

87 



— 

9 

65 

— 

... 

23 

Coorg - - - 


— 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

— ‘ 

... 

.i.. 

Madras * 

272 


181 

... 

84 . 

65 

... 

1 

... 

North-west Provinoes 

206 

16 

62 


18 

.... 



1 

4 

Fui^ab ... 

249 

— 

17 

... 

21 

219 



8 

• 8 

Baroda . . - 

29 

— 


_ 

... 


• ... 

179 


Central India - 

28 


— 



488 

... 



Mysore - . - 

29 





.... 

... 

.... 



... 

.... 

Travancore 

— 

— 

— * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 

2,548 

58 

271 

1 

817 

1,001 

2 

888 

68 


Province. 

k 

ft 

OUDKU X. 

Sub-Order IX. 

Sub-Order X. 

0. 

Armourer. 

1. 

Engine, 

Machine 

Maker, 

Agent, 

Dealer. 

2. 

Spinning, 

Weaving 

Macbitio 

Maker. 

3. 

Agricul- 
tural Imple- 
ment 
Machine 
Maker. 

4. 

Tool- 

maker, 

Dealer. 

5. 

Saw- 

makor. 

6. 

» 

Cutler. 

1 

7. 

1 

Needle- 

maker. 

B 

8. 

Bcllows- 

maker. 

Ajmorc - 

. 



230 

_ 

21 

_ 


- 

_ 

w 

Bengal 

- 

86 

172 

2,266 

2,529 

47 

15 

817 

205 

w— , 9 

Benir 


186 


— 


.... 


1 

... 


Bombay - 


35 

2,056 

495 

69 

18 


610 

277 

— 

Burmah - 


.... 

609 

27G 

1,432 

28 


135 

— 


Central Provinces 


— 

86 

72 

9,460 

— 


204 

— 

— 

C^OTg 


— 




— 





— 

— 

Madras 

. 

— 

22 

326 

636 

492 

1 

82 

76 

39 

North-west Provinces 

— 

6 

— 

— 

186 


1,200 

— 

— 

Punjab 

. 

735 

— 

3 

26,4.39 

2 # 


101 

12 

— 

Baroda 

- 

— 

97 

— 

— 

9 



— 

... 

Cent?:iU India - 

- 

494 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Mysore 

. 

31 

... 




44 



— 


Tmvancore 

- 

•— 

— 

— 

50 

— 

BSI 


— 

— 

Total - 


1,517 

3,278 

8,4aB 

40,636 

826 

16 

2,050 

570 

39 


O&DElt X. 


• 

Province. 

Snb-Ordcr X. 

8ab4)rder XI. 

Sub-Order Xll. 

Sub-Order XIII. 

« 

9. 

Sawmill- 

maker. 

1. 

Coachmaker, 

Palanquin- 

maker, 

Howda- 

maker. 

2. 

Wheel- 

^ght, 

Cartmaker. 

3. 

Railway 

Carriage 

Maker. 

1. 

Sadille, Harness, 
Whip Maker. 

1. 

Ship Builder, 
Shipwright, 
Poat, Barge 
Builder. 

ji 

2. 

Sail- 

maker. 

8. 

Ship- 

Chandler. 

Ajmere - 




■ 

B 

38 




Bengal ^ - 


.... 

4,886 

2,022 


259 

13,095 

55 

140 

Berar 


.... 

8 

.. 


388 

— 

.. 

— 

Bombay • 



61 

• 61 

m 

515 

J50 

179 


Buzmah • 


.. 

54 

826 

... 

28 

2,804 

75 

— 

Central Provinces 


— 

87 

— 

20 

ai9 

7 

— 

— 

Cooig 


— 

... 

— 


— 

-i.. 

.. 

— 

Madras 


1 

2,470 

843 


163 

, 852 

5 

— 

North-west Provinces 

... 

29 

467 


2,060 

2 

.N. 

— 

Punjab 

m 

' .. 

102 

1 


911 

41 

— 

— 

Baroda - 

m 


9 

2 


64 

■— 

— 

— 

Central India - 


.. 

.. 



140 

... 

— 

— 

Mysore - 

m 

... 

112 

.... 


69 

— 


- 

Travancore 

m 

— 

— 

— 

■1 

— 


— 


Total - 

- 

1 

1 

7,108 

mm 

994 

4,989 

16,851 

814 

143 

s 


L 3 


































































Okdkk X. 



Sub-Order XIV. 


Projlrietor. Architect. Surveyor. BuiV>er. Carpenter. 


Ajmere ... 

Ik'Ugal , - 

Bpar 

liombny - - . 

Bnrinali - 
Central^ iVovinccs 
Coorg - • - 

MadroH ... 
Nortb-west rrovineesi 
Ihinjub 
liuroda 

Central India > 
Myuort - 
Travoncore 



192 

80,181 

9,630 

56,606 

11,502 

16,941 

811 

72,917 

95,857 

127,596 

7,635 

13,010 

5.729 

685 


8,044 499,348 



8. 

9. 

Mason 

Pavior. 

Slater, 

Tiler, 

1,411 

29,077 


3,969 

• 698 

— 

184 

13,646 

418 

2,429 

3,636 

332 

9 

190 


54,358 

1,584 



2. 

3. 

Under- 

Carver and 

taker. 

Gilder. 

179 

770 

18 

55 

213 

97 

— 

10 

0 

104 

2 

99 

— 

154 

418 

1,289 


4. 

Jh'iiniiturc 

Tlroke/, 

JleaUT. 




Ajinero 

Bengal 

Berar - - . . 

Bombay - . . 

Burmab - ^ - 

Ocniral Provinces 
Ooorg - - - - 

Madras 

North-west lh*ovinces - 
Punjab - - - 

Baroda . - - 

Out ral India 
Mysore ... 
Travoncovo . • - 


OUBGit X. 


Sub-Order XVII. 


Ohdetc XI. 


Sub-Order I. 


1. 


Maniifac- Die Colour 
t«ri,« Mnnufav- M 

Chemist. turei*. ^ 







































































81 


• 

Province. 

OltDBlt XI. 



• 

Sub-Order I. 


1 

2. 

Felt 

Manufac- 

turer. 

3. 

Woollen 

ClotE 

Manufac- 

turer. 

4. 

Fuller. 

5. 

Wool 

Dp<er, 

Punter, 

7. 

Cloth 

Merchant, 

Dealer. 

9. 

Flannel 

Idauiifac- 

turer. 

10. 

Blanket 
Manufac - 1 
turor. 

Ajmcro - - - - • - 

. 

. 


32 


— 



3..573^ 

lleiigal. ----- 

- 

- 

3 

251 

— 

5 

67 

4 

7,669 

Herar 

- 

- 

— 

4 \ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

pio 

1 {embay 

- 

- 

30 

835 

2 

— 

22.87 1 


8,437 

llurmah 

- 

- 

— 

n 

— 


— 

— 

— 

(’ciitral Provinces - 


- 

1 

382 

- • 

— 

— 


6,349 

Coorg 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Miiilras 


- 

— 

18 

— 


1.878 

— 

5,724 

>iorth-wottt ProvinccR 


- 

— 

no 



— 



13,370 

Punjab 


- 

206 

1,263 

4 

190 

41 

— 

3|630 

Parodii. 


- 

j 

8 1 

— 

— 


— 



(\‘ntral India - - - - 


- 

— 

— ; 

— 

— 

4,433 

— 

83 • 

Afysoro ----- 


- 

— 

6,490 


— 


— 

— 

I’ravaiicorc' . - . - 


- 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

^Vjtal 

- 

- 

260 

9, -1.50 

6 

193 

29,290 

4 

30.193 


Province. 





()ui>Kh XL 


• 


Sub-Order I. 

Sub-Order If. j 

Sub- 

Order 111- 

U. 

('^arj)Ct 

Manufac- 

turer. 

12. 

Shaw'l 
W enver. 

1. 

Silk 

Manufac- 

turer. 

2. 

Silk Dyer, 
Printer. 

3. 

Silk 

51erchriiit, 

Dealer. 

4. 

Silk Rib- 
bon Manu- 
factun'r. 

5. 

• 

Silk 

Ilraid 

Mauufac- 

tiir<T. 

6. 

1 Silk 
Kincob 
Mi^nufac- 
turer. 

1. 

Fla^c, Linen 
Manufac- 
turer. 

Ajiiiere 


1 

.. 

. 

38 

_ 




I Jen gal 

743 

561 

.5,058 

1 

0,342 

— 

18 

— 

•lOB ' 

ISerar - - , 

— 

— 

.511 

9 

12 

— 

— 


113 

Petmbay - 

98 

I 

9,970 

1,551 

67.5 

360 

642 

177 


llurmah - 

— 

— 

1,120 

3.5 

),»17 

— 

— 




(\'iitral Provinces 

2 

— 

1,830 

28 

283 

, 

• 

— 

— 

(>)org 

— ~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

Madras 

212 

10 

2,004 

3 

339 

1 

135 

' 

630 

North-west Provinces 

— 

938 

1,428 

— 

123 

— 

— 

1,272 



Piinjiili 

08 

13,076 

0,302 

704 

874 

• 1 

— 




Baroda 

— 

3 

375 

6 


— 

195 

— 



(Central India 

— 

— 1 

345 


HH 


— 

— 

— 

Mysore 

— 

— 

1,242 

— 


— 

— 

— 


Traviincore 

— 


— 

— 

m 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 

1,123 

14.610 

30,98.5 

2,339 

10,732 

362 

990 

1.449 

1,211 


OllIlKK XI. 




Sub-<»r(ler 111. 


Proviiicc. 

2. 

Laec Manu- 
facturer. 

3. 

1'hread 

Manufac- 

turer, 

Dealer 

4. 

I'npe 

M uiuifac- 
turcr. 

5. 

Cotton 

Mmiufac- 

turer. 

6. 

Cotton, 

Calico 

Ware- 

houseman, 

Dealer. 

7. 

Calico, 

(k>ttou 

Printer. 

8. 

(Vilico, 

(V>tton 

D.v(*v. 

9. 

Carpet 

Maker, 

Mercb.*i.nt 

(Cotton). 

10. 

Fustian 

Mimufac- 

turer. 

Ajmerc 



6 

— 

626 

714 


137 



Bengal 


43 

9,068 

203 

406,169 

65,631 

1,247 

1,747. 

21] 

19 

Uerar 


— 

145 

21* 

17,7.36 

— 

7 

2,750^ 



Bombay - 


32 

3,900 

266 

141,526 

930 

H 3.115 

5,586 


— - 

Barmah - 


— 

— 

— 

315 

544 




— 



(/cntral Provinces 


— 

27 

— 

236,033 

— 

837 

4,865 

15 


Cuorg 


— 

— 

— 

67 

.590 

— 

— 




Madma - 


127 

611 

.52 

384,767 

32,243 

198 

1,059 

87 

— 

North -weal Provinces 

— 

— 

— 

436,017 

42,059 

12,115 

15,484 

4,778 



Viinj*!) , - 


2 

— 

— 

.392,84.5 

5,051 

10,668 

28,328 

647 



Baroda 


— 

10 

194 

24,728 

175 

1,956 

770 




Central India - 


— 

— 

2 

42,70.5 

7 

427 

.5,462 





Mysore 


U9 

— 1 

— 


•— 

— 

176 




Travancore 



231 

— 

7,086 

^ — 

— 

1 

— 

— • 

Total - 

- 

323 

14,897 

t 

737 

2,115,196 

147,044 

30,670 

GC,364 

6,<l3» 

* 19 

1 


s 




T J 
















































i 

Province, 

t 

1 

Sub- 

Order 111- 

8ub-Ora*t IV. 

^ 

Sub-Order V. 

11. 

Tent j 
Maker. 

• .1- 

Blcacfter. 

2. 

Trimming, 

Braid 

Maker. 

1 1 

8. 

Pfney 1 
Goods 1 
Dealer. 

Girth, 

1 Web 
Maker. 

1 

1. 

• Hair 
DresHcr. 

2. 

Hat Manu- 
facturer, 
Turban 
Maker, Cap - 
Makera, 
Belleni* 

8. 

Carrier, 

4. 

Tailor. 

« t 

Ajiuere 


_ 

1 

16 

1 ‘ 


1,546 

« 

2 


. 1,180 

Bengal - . - 

19 

— 

3^18 

530 

9 

170,539 

514 

— 

65,077 

Berar - 

— 

— 


— 

— 

8,780 

489 


8^785 

Bombay - - - 

lai 

70 


41 

— 

46,632 

818 

— 

,96,848 

Bunnah - 

— 

108 


6,468 

— 

1,145 

8 

— 

5,588 

Onfral I^vinoe« -* 

— 

— 


8 

— 

38,112 

13 

— 

19,814 

Coorg 

— 



— 

— 

250 

— 

— 

174 

Madras - - - 

— 

— 


— 

1,178 

67,122 

159 

— 

19,288 

North-^est Provinces 

289 

— 

12,958 

— 

— 

172,418 

1,425 

— 

84,882 

Punjab 

20 * 

— 

7,157 

15,106 

1 

95,893 

641 

.^8 

89,616 

Bar^a 

— 


171 

— 

— 

8,852 

724 

— 

5,042 

C'entml India - 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

17,420 

76 

— 

9,100 

Mysore 

— 

— 


— 

— 

7,081 

— 

— 

3,061 

Travaucore 

— 

— 

— 


— 

3,881 


— 

1,005 

Total - 

899 

178 

27,446 

33,149 

1,188 

634,671 

4,809 

53 

359,855 


O&DKK XI. 


Sub-Order V. 


Province. 


• 5. 

6. 

7. 

i 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

18-. 1 

18. 


•• 

Milliner. 

Shoemaker. 

Button- 

makor. 

Laundry 

Keeper. 

Embroi- 

derer. 

Hosier, 

Haber- 

dtislier. 

Glover. 

Leather 

Gaiter 

Maker. 

Old 

Clothes 

Dealor. 

AJmere 


HRB 

1,809 


571 

_ 

- 


- - 


•BengiU* - 


■b 

66,487 

2 

125,264 

22 

1,146 


— 

— 

Berar 



7,199 

1 

4,558 

9 



— 

— 

Bombay - 



49/i98 

41 

22,362 

61 

79 

34 

— 

6 

Bunnah - 



1,714 


— 

22 

3 


— 

— 

Central Provinces 


1“ 

42,093 


20,226 

20 

— 

4 

— 

— 

Coorg 


, — 

— 


525 

— 


— 

— 


Madras 


28 

67,879 


187,800 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

North-west Provinces 

— 

48,842 


103,512 

1,039 

79 

— 

— 

14 

Punjab 

- 

23 

168,6 K) 


.88,897 

853 

241 

— 

55 

162 

Baroda 

- 


3, .822 


1,226 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Central India • 


— 1 

4,033 


8,065 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mysore 

Truvuucoi*c 

- 

— 

2,497 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 


1 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 


009 

458,588 

151 

477,949 1 

2,068 

1,.548 

40 

1 55 

182 


Province. 




OnoEu XI. 



6- 

Sub-Order V. 

Sub^Ordcr VI, 

mm 

HB 

15. 

Theatrical 

Pn)perty 

Alakor. 

16. 

Umbrella, 

Parasol, 

Stick 

Maker. 

1 

17. 

Shroud- 

maker. 

1. 

Mat 

Maker, 

Seller. 

2. 

Hemp 

Manufac- 

turer, 

3. 

Jute 

Manufac- 

turer. 

4. 

Hope cord 
Maker. , 

Ajmoro - 





] 


18 


62 

43 

Btmgul - - . 

- 

. 

1 

252 

982 i 

— 

11,911 

131 

14,061 

5,608 

Berar 


- I 

230 

— 

— 

— 


928 

— ■ 

176 

Ttouibay - 


.. 

— ' 

— 

57 

— 


120 

767 

10,391 

Btirmali - - - 

. 


— 


757 

— , 


— 

52 

168 

Central Provinces * 

- 


— 


28 

1 


81 ) 

— 

8,685 

Coorg - 

. 



.w. 


MP. 



*1..- 


Madras - 

- 


3 

9 

436 

— 

10,023 

118 

2,652 

8,174 

North-west Provinces 

- 


— 

— 

425 

— 

— ! 

70 ! 

... 

7,474 

Punjab - 

* 


— 

55 

29 

— 

800 

40S, 

— H 

10,277 

Baroda . - - 

* 


— 

— 

65 


3 

— 

i9 

44 

Central India - 

- 


— 

— 

167 

— 

— : 

— 

^ 1 


Mysore - - - 


- 


— 


— 



489 

894 

Travfiucorc 

- 

- 

*— 

— 

• — . 


517 

— 

( 

1,456 

t Total 


- 

234 

309 

2,046 

1 

34,461 

1,095 

18,068 

41,840 









































































•f 

ProYinoe, 

Ordru Xl* 

Okdbb XII. 

Sub- Order VI. • 

Sub-Order 1. 

5. 

Net- 

maker. 

C. 

Canvas, 

Sailcloth 

Manufac- 

turer. 

7. 

Sacking 
Sack, Bag 
Maker, 
Dealer. 

8. 

Cocoirfibre 

Matting 

Maker. 

9. 

Coin Manu- 
facturer. 

1. 

Cowkeeper, 

MijkseUer. 

[■■1111111111 

3. 

Butcher, 

Meat 

Salesman. 

1 

4. 

Proviajon 

Curer, 

Dculeia 

AjiiMfre 



. _ 



1 

129 

82 

535 


Buugal 


8,909 

233 


— 


114,984 

— 

4,220 


Berar* 


— 



— 


876 


2,395 

— 

Bombay - 


79 

— 


— 


21,667 

6 

10,177 

^ 188 

Biimiab • 


2,335 

— 

— 

— 

^■9 

1,401 

— 

657 

• 436 

Central Provinces 


9 

— 

861 

— 


5,427 



2,076 


Cocirg 


— 

— 




74 

— 

, 60 

.... 

Madras 

. 

459 

— 

177 

8 

1,627 

10,053 

— . 

5,253 

62 

North-west Provinces 

23 

— 

9,769 

— 

— 

24,440 

— 

28,359 

... 

Punjab - 

- 

4 

— 

234 

— 

— 

12,736 

18 

11,346 

— 

Baroda 

- 

— , 

— 


— 

— 



500 

•1,672 

Central India - 

- 

— 

— 

31 

— 

— 

1,257 


l,H36 

*809 

Mysore 

- 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

1,420 

— 

868 

_ t 

Travancoro 

- 

8 

— 

41 

56 

— 

143 

— 

216 

-- 

Total - 

- 

11,819 

233 

4,464 

64 

1,949 

195,997 

106 

68,493 

3,320 






- 

Ororu XIT. 






1 

Sub-Order I. 

Sub-Order 11. * 

Province. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

1. 

s. 

8. 

4. 

5. 



Poulterer, 

Gainc! 

Dealer. 

Fish- 
monger. | 

Honey 

hlerchant. 

Egg Mer- 
chant. 

Com, Flour, 
Seed Mer- 
chant, 
Dealer. 

Miller. 

Baker, 

Grain 

Parcher. 

Confec- 

tioner, 

s 

Green- 

grocer. 

Ajmwe - - - 

Ihuigal 

Berar , - - 

Bombay - 

Burmaii - 

Central Provinces 
Coorg 

Madras 

North-west Provinces 
Punjab • - - 

Baroda 

Central India - 

Mysore - 

Travancoro 

24 

3,008 

412 

138 

51 

. 468 

9 

90 


452 

3 

93 

34 

40 

711 

165 

189 

36 ! 
17 

233 

67 

15 

3 

1 

144 

140 

46 

324 

9 1,929 
4,8.39 
114,040 
8.57 
17,774 
330 
37,132 
191,138 
246,193 
14,094 » 
16,070» 
1,493 ! 
872 j 

21,619 

235 

2,853 : 
3,769 , 
1,319 ! 

16,174 
7,393 
16,019 1 

1,209 i 

117 

.578 

29,640 

.578 

4,137 

637 

6,296 

2 

; *989 

80,606 

1 11,322 

412 
1,787 
273 
902 

117 

18,366 

498 

5.430 

7,215 

1,916 

6 

n,722 

34,708 

21,245 

504 

1,783 

286 

190 
34,800 
. 709. 

1.5,781 
24,584 
12,904 

63,544 
32,281 
21,705 
4,810 
7,275 , 
1,631 

Total - 

- 

4,260 

310,369 

1,740 1 

! 

648 

740,695 

70,767 

138,159 

103,791 

220,214 


OUDBR X-II, 


« 

Province. 

Sub-Order I). 

- -- 

V Sub-Order III. 

6. 

Herbalist. 

7. 

Sugar 

Manufac- 

turer. 

1. 

Brewer. 

2. 

Wine and 
Spirit Mer- 
chant, 
Dealer. 

3. 

Distiller. 

4. 

Ginger Beer, 
Soda Water, 
Jjeuionado, 
Sherbet 
Maker, 
Dealer. 

• 

5. 

Syrup 

Maiiuloc- 

turer. 

6. 

Grocer, 
Tea Dealer, 
Coffee 
Dealer. 

7. 

Tobacco 

Manufac- 

turer, 

Dealer. 

Ajmero 



38 

„ 

221 

■ 

1 

— 

208 

199 

Bengal 

• 

291 

22,936 

96 

39,612 

l,fi77 

113 

2 

2,915 

16,254 




477 


493 

2,495 

— 

— 

0,826 

853 

Bombay - 


7 

766 

SH 

957 

7,041 

349 

Ill 

1,8.50 

6,143 

Burmah - 

. 


116 


2,062 

13 

115 

1,234 

118 

10,768 

Central l^rovinoes 

- 

— 

2,048 

— 

18,024 

71 i 

11 


— 

6,672 

Coorg 




•— 

472 

28 

^ - 




Madras - 


505 

8,100 

2 

160,222 1 

462 

80 . 

19 1 

25 

18,167 

North-west Profincefl 

...... 

16,828 

10 1 

1,238 

8,790 

151 

— 

23,637 

46,897 

Punjab 



2.147 

— 

848 

27 

141 1 

— 

67 

3.978 

Botoda • 

. 


— 

827 

84 



— ' 

1,593 

636 

Central India - 

. 

2 

1 


— 

— • 

— 1 

— 

5,753 

68 

Mysore • 

- 

— 

832 


5,755 


T 

— 1 

— 

1,058 

Trevancore 

- 


553 


51,61 7 

99 


— 

"" 


Total - 

- 

805 

54,348 

959 


at, 899 

911 

1,266 

49,498 ^ 

110,493 


HIT 


V K.tiA*r 
















































































1 

< 

Provmoo. 

< 



Obdbe Xlt 



Osnas Xm. 



Sab«Ord(br III. 



e 

Sub<4>tder 1. 

■ 

. »• 
Pickle, 
KeliBh, 
Condim^t 
Maker, 
Bealer. 

10, 

Perfomet. 

! 

11. 

] 

Banffh, 

Nareblic 

Maker, 

Seller. 

12. 

Cbfifee 

Manii£ac- 

tnrer. 

18. 

Opiuiii 

dealer. 

1. 

Soap 

Boiler, 

Dealer. 

2. 

Tallow 

Chandler. 

3. 

Comb 

Makor. 

Ajmore 


4 


51 

198 

3 

7 

•^29 


66 

Jlcngal 

. 

51 

30,311 

1,221 

53,563 

— 

748 

544 


356 

Herat 

. 


57 

467 

1,300 

«— 

272 

— 


— L, 

BombaT < - 


8 

3,424 

3,253 

4,334 

1 

323 

160 


62 

Bnrmafi - 


1 

335 

— 

42 

— 

265 

11 



C«ntrA] Proi^inceB 

- 

— 

8,608 

310 

4,448 


612 

— 

11 

82 

< lootir 

_ 



— — 


—M. 



— 

— w. 

Madras 

• 

14 

76 

2,227 

28,306 

208 

294 

65 

12 

844 

KorUi^wcst rroviuoeti 

— 

203 

1,659 

23,771 

— 

522 

130 

11 

— 

Punjab ^ - 


13 

106 

361 

1,993 

— 

434 

410 

— 

— 

Barova 

. 

__ 1 

4 

126 

293 


97 

20 

— 

4 

Ontral India • 

* 

— 

10 

138 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

32 

Mysore 

- 

— 

— 

359 

1,091 

— 

20 

— 

10 

— ' 

Trtivaiicoro 

- 

— 


— 

““ 





64 

Total - 

- 

n 

32,724 

9,172 

118,284 

212 

3,594 

1,369 

362 

1,510 


OllDKU XIIL 


Siib-Ord<>r 


Province. 

( 

f 

4. 

Gut 

Maker. 

5. 

Manure 

Dealer, 

Manufac- 

turer. 

6. 

Wax 

Hcfincr, 

Dealer. 

7, 

Bono 

Dealer. 

8. 

Ivory 

Dealer. 

9. 

Coral 

Dealer. 

11. 

Ijac 

Dealer. 

12. 

Glue 

Maker. 

Ajniero - - 


■— 

__ 




.... 

557 

. . 1 

Bengal V - . - 


171 

980 

75 

79 

56 

17 

12,1.34 

4 

llcrar - - - - 


— 


— 

— 


— 

148 


Bombay - - - - 


15 




62 

149 


156 

5 

Bununh . • - - 


— 

3 


I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(\jntral Provinces - 

r 

— 

415 

3 

— 



5,899 


Cf»org - - * . 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

- 


— 

1,106 

109 

52 

48 

999 

— 

— 

North-west I'rovincos 


.58 

3,011 

30 

— 

— 

96 

27,755 

1 

Punjab - - - - 


11 

« 402 

5 

— 

1 


4,747 

5 

Baroda - - - - 


3,5 

• 87G 

— 

— 


— 

45 

— 

(Amtral India • 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1,750 

— 

Mysore - - - - 


— 

— 

— 


1 

— 

24 

— 

Titivancorc 


— 

294 



1 


■**“ 


Total , - 


290 

6,606 

223 

194 

! 259 

I 

1,112 

i 

53,215 

15 


• 




ohdxii xni. 










Sub-Order TI. 


e ■■ 


Province. 

1,3. 

I. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

c. 

7. 

8. 

■ 

lloms, 

ivory 

Workers in. 

Kell- 

monger. 

Tanner. 

Carrier. 

Leather 

Article 

Maker.’ 

Fcatlujr 

Dealer. 

Leather 

Dyer. 

Quill 

Dealer, 

Worker. 

Shagreen 

Dealer, 

Worker. 

Ajmere - . , 


. .. 

196 

375 

6 

1,876 




_ 


Bengal - - . 


21,396 

918 

493 

3,419 

3 

3 

5 


Beiai’ . . - 




— 

227 

— 

307 



Bombay - - - 


126 


1,675 

1,9901 

258 

1,128 


■ 

Burmah - 


106 

9 

— 

• — . 

— 


— 

-1 

Central Provinces' - 


913 

872 

7 

2,966 

— 

87 

— 


Coo'V - . 


-- 


— 

71 





Madras . , - 

140 

10,811 

366 

46,490 

9,69$ 

2 

9 

7 


Noith-we* iPronnccs 

8 

• 4,064 

25,462 


141 

10,801 


33 

tVinjab - - - 

22 

2.783 

33,808 


10,6*0 

1 

,28 

... 


Baniila “ 

3 

— 

3,474 


166 1 

— 

3,025 

W.* , 

. 

('eutral India - 

— 

— 

— 

31,416 


1 



Mysore 

23 

— 

4,093 , 

— 

— • 

— 

— , 




Ti'avaucore 

46 

"f 

— 

‘ — 

833 ! 

— 

— .* 

— 

— 

Total - 

i..-,, 

697 

. 40,93* 

76,719 i 

48,674 1 

. . j 

56,138 . 1 

*05 

15,3344 

12 

83 



























































Province. 

Ordbb xm. 

0*tD»K XIV. 

Sttb-Order in. 


• 

^ttb-Ox^er 1. 


i 

1. 

Hair 

Bristle 

Hanufae- 

turor* 

2. 

Brash and 
Broom 
Maker. 

I. 

Oil Miller, 
Befiner. 

8. 

India 

Babber 

Dealer, 

Worker. 

4. 

ou, 

Linseed 

Ciihe 

Maker. 

5. 

Pitch, Tar 
Dealer, 
Worker. 

6. 

Bealioff 

Wax 

• DeaJijr, 
Worker, 

• 

7. 

Gum 

[Dealer onj 
Worker. 

Ijmcre - 

• 


9 

614 


_ 



— • 

lengftL - - 

- 

10 

215 

1SC,6Q3 

5 

1,693 

5 

104 

80 : 

Jerar 

- 

— 

62 

924 


4,423 

— 




kimbav - 

- 

22 

— 

25.406 

— 

5 

3 


• 10 

lurmttb - . - 

. 


— 

15,673 

8 


471 

264 

Uo 

Central Provinces - 

- 


— 

22,141 

— 

— 

— 

— 

273 

Uoorg - - - 

. 


— 

26 




• 


iladras - - - 

- 


27 

42,631 

...» 

122 

88 

61 

92 

•loilli-west Proviuces 

- 


521 

136,360 

— 

— , 

— 

— 


*anjat> - 

“ 


2 

38,624 

— 

— 


1 — 

• 132 

luroda - - * 

- 


19 

1,60S 


— 

• 

— 

— 

Central India - 

- 


6 

19,764 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«*. • 

irlynore - - - 

- 


— 

3,988 

— . 

_ — 

— 

— 


LVavancoro 

- 

HHHHIli 

— 

6/277 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 

- 

50 

8G1 

453,439 

18 

6,243 

661 

439 

727 


Ouper XIV. 



Sub-Order I. 

Sub-Order 11. 

m 

Sub-Onlcr III. 

Sul»- 

Order IV. 

J^ovince. 

8. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1. 

• 

2. 

1. 


( lilskin 
Dealer, 
Worker. 

Timber, 

Wood 

Merchant, 

Dealer. 

Sawyer. 

Wood 

Turner, 

Worker. 

Box, 

Packing 

Case 

Maker. 

Cooper, 

Uoop 

Maker, 

Worker. 

Corkcutter, 
Mjiruifac- 
turer, Pith 
Worker. 

Bark 

Worker, 

•Dealer. 

Bosket 

Maker. 

\jrnore 


801 


28 



„ 


117 

l^eiigal 

— 

33,861 

3,332 

2,666 

355 

548 

877 

49 

^9,*8» • 

tlerar 

— 

.6,181 

512 

.63 

— . 

— 

— 

3 

94B 

llombuf - 

— 

19,954 

730 

2,289 

15 

82 

— 

11 

10,194 

fliiriimh - - - 


.5, inn 

6,543 

31f» 

29S 

98 

— 

67 

5,594 

.•cntral Provinces 

1 1 

16,a38 

1,097 

254 

27 

6 

vr 

84 

31,178 

IJooi’g - - . 


— 

353 

— 

— 



— 

584 

Madras - - - 

21 

SZ,877 

8.288 

48 

703 

278 

73 

1879 

26,257 

North-west. J^rovinees 

— 

13,400 

1,088 

2,603 

— 

1 

— 

— 

7,984 

Punjab - - - 

— 


247 

.‘1,298 

91 

1 — 

— 

1 

5,340 

Karoda 

— 

HE& 

— 

303 

— 

1 

— 

' — 

1,894 

Central India - 



19 

228 

— 

— 

— 


1,430 

Myfjore 

— 


143 

670 

1 

— 

— 

108 

2,399 

Ti'avancoro 

— 

1,227 

1,041 

7,151 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,231 

Total - 

22. 

173,306 

38,383 

J 9.704 

1.489 

1,008 

950 

2,143 

134,646 


OttDEU XIV. 


• 

l*roviuce. 



Sub-Order IV. 


• 

Sub-Grder V. 

# 

2. 

Hay aud 
Straw 
Dealer. 

3. 

Thatcher. 

4. 

Cane 

Worker, 

Dresser. 

6. 

Leaf, Fan, 
iTnibrellii 
Maker, 
Worker. 

6. 

Broom Dealer 
(made of Beed), 
Heed Maiiu- 
fiictuver, Dealer, 
Bush Mat. 

7. 

Check 

Maker, 

Selle«. 

• 

1. 

Hug 

Gatherer, 

Dealer. 

• 

2. < 

Palmer 

Manu- 

facturer. 

3. 

Stationer. 

Ajmore - 


4SS 

171 

1 

21 

9 


miiigiiiiii 

8 

■ 

Bengal 


8,112 

29,188 

9,878 

5,996 

2,836 


69 

2,114 

488 

Bcriir 


3,509 

22 

1,164 

2,004 

— 



29 


Bombay - 


, 9,(514 

147 

,46 

3,547 

M88 


Mgy 

795 

46B 

Biirmah - 


2^40 

4,463 

1,384 

1,018 

2,795 


mgm 

8 


Central Provinces 


301 


96 

640 

J.i*o * 

8 


77 


Coorgt 



— 

..... 

' — 



■SI 


— 

Madras ^ 

. 

17,178 

655 

’ 1,632 

11,080 

3,965 


Bn 

460 

6 

North-west Provinces 

28,225 

1,702 


\U,405 

10,801 

— 


1,036 


Punjab 

. 

26,637 

8,414 

5,721 

2,958 

2,625 


Ksa 

1,127 


Baroda 

- 

657 

5 

2 

3 

. 88 


4-6 

14 


Central India « 




— 

193 

-L 



92 

' ’ -rr 

Mysore - 

- 

79 


— 

— 






Tcovouoore 

• 


IBJH 

— 

2,316 

309 


19 

' — 


Total - 

- 

^ 96,916 

8#,767 

32,574 

8^28tP 

M,870 

m 

251 

6,76} 

1.013 


U f 






































































86 


,# 





OujiBu XIV. 

OnnsA XV. 

i 



Sub-Otder V. 

€ 


Sub-Order I. 



IVovincc. 



*4. 

5. 

1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5.'^ 

7. 




Card- f 

Papier 

Macb4 

i 

Coal 

Coal Mine 

Mine 

Iron Mine 

Bock Mine 

Diamond . 

Mine 

Service. 

f 

( 

r 


maker. 

Dealer, 

Maker. 

Miner. 

Service. 

’.Service. 

Service. 

Service. 

AJmere 




_ 


^ - 


* 


_ 

Bongal * 

- 


33 

— 

607 

1,1U9 

22 

386 

— 

JL 

Berar c * " 

- 


— 



— 

— 

— 


— 

l^nbay - - - 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Barmah - 

- 


— 

26 

— • 

— 

378 

— 



Cejitnil IVovinces * 

« - 


— 

— 

683 

— 

88 

— 

— 

1 

Ooorg - 

- 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MadraN . . - 



— 

— 

6 

1 

38 

30 

26 

— 

North-west BrorincoB 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Paigab"- 

- 

“ « 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bftoda - 
Central India - 

. 


— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 

. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Mysore - - - 

- 


— 

— 

59 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

— 

Traranoore - 

- 


— 





— 

* 


Total 

- 

- 

38 

26 

1,355 

1,110 

526 

365 

26 

13 


♦ 

Province. 

« 




OitDBB i 

XV. 




Sub-Order II. 

Sub-Order Til. 



1. 

Stone 

Quurrier. 

2. 

Stone Agent, 
Merchant, 
Cutter, Polisher, 
Dresser. 

3. 

Tame 

Dealer, 

Worker. 

4. 

Clay 

Dealer, 

Labourer. 

1 

5. 

Brick and 
Tile 
Maker, 
Dealer. 

6. 

Railway 

Labourer. 

Ajmere - 





712 

190 

19 

3 

1,847 

Bengal «- 

- 

1,746 

848 

2 

1,674 

6,374 

14,692 

5,641 

74 

Berar , - - 


...» 

— 

1,155 

160 

219 

5,131 

1,436 

161 

Botnbav - 


59 

28 

6,843 

827 

186 

454 

542 

536 

Burmab - . . 


501 

— 

34 

668 

685 



4,633 


Central Provinces - 


1 

— 

989 

1,976 

645 

50 

3,678 

6,027 

Coorg - , - 



— 

158 

— 

2 

— 

123 


Madras . . . 


: 1^ 

— 

6,588 

8,110 

255 

147,714 

8,765 

19 

Nortb-west Provinces 


— 

— 

4,942 


-3,475 

96 

2,957 


Punjab - 


— 

t- 



5,891 

184 

5,516 


0Bar(»da - 

- 


— 

65 


183 

.59 

254 

... 

Central India - 


— 

— 

— 


103 

1,204 

i.,.. 


Mysore - 


1 — 

— 

— 


— 

5,862 

— 


Travancore 


— 

— 

2,551 


— 

— 

— 

■— 

Total 

• • 

2,325 

wmm 

23,322 

11,843 

17,708 

175,466 

28,338 

7,164 


• 





Okdbb XV. 



€ 

1 



Sub-Order III. 



Sub-Order IV. ^ 

Sub-Order 

V. 

l^Tovince. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 

1. 

2. 

1. 


Rt^ad 

La- 

bourer. 

• 

Chalk 

Dealer, 

Worker. 

t 

Scavenger. 

Gravel 
and Sand 
Dealer, 
Digger. 

Chuuam 

Worker, 

Dealer. 

Grindstone, 
Millstone 
Worker, 
Slate Pencil 
Maker. 

Earthen- 
ware Manu- 
facturer. 

Earthen- 

ware 

Dealer, 

Importer. 

Gloss 

Manu- 

facturer. 

Ajmere - 
Bengal 

Berar 

Bombay - - v - 

Bunxiah - 
Central Provinces 
Coorg - 
Madras * 

North-west Provinces 
Punjab 

Baroda - 
Central India - 

Mysore - • - 

Travancore - - j 

280 

1,766 

4.^3 

1 

11,018 

5,7»8 

12,840 

6,206 

209 

18 

9 

1,472 

7,780 

880 

3,547 

4,709 

1 

11,641 

106,811 

182,684 

2,784 

6,084 

2,136 

14 

30 

6 

1 "^75 

• 

19 

1.450 

— •Hi 

5,993 

787 

4 

78 

1,067 

1,742 

84 

324 

828 

883 

274 

1,481 
136,916 
5,184 
36,062 
1,994 
20,162 
877 
69,465 
100,789 
874142 
10,168 
15,108 
7.072 . 
2,124 

5,900 

144 

2,188 

86 

40 

• \ 

41 

1,542 

2,108 

74166 

64 

1,664 

38 

924 

1,077 

507 

253 

4,018 

892 

Total - 

41,267 

281 

322,493 

8,260 

8,249 

4,779 

494,134 

&fl09 

20,479 




























































OitoBit XV. 

■■■ 

• 


Sab- 
Order V. 

Sub-Order VL 

• 


Sub-Onler VIL 



Provincei 


2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

I 



Bead 

Maker, 

Dealer, 

Stringer. 

Salt Manu- 
facturer, 
Salt Pro- 
prietor. 

Salt Agent, 
Dealer, 
Broker. 

Veil 

Sinker. 

pond 

Maker. 

Water 

Carrier, 

Dealer. 

lee Maker, 
Dealer.^ 

a. 

.Falagar. 

Coldsinithf 

SiJvertfiniri^, 

Jewellar. 

1 

Ajmerc - 

Bengal - - - 

B«rar - - - 

Bombay - - - 

Burmah - - - 

Central I^rovinccB 
Cootg 

Madras - - - 

North-west Provinces 
Punjab - - - 

Baroda 

^ Central India - 

Mysore - - - 

Tmvancore 

27 

1,805 

78 

9U 

14 

852 

6,412 

1,368 

1,277 

3,056 

736 

28 

n,583 

171 

738 

446 

8,528 

12,48} 

8,952 

2,864 

28 

82 

2,014 

221 

36 

31 

7 

241 

2,744 

481 

1,147 

8 

352 

396 

1 

458 

6,029 

4,007 

3 

2,247 

81,494 

107,980 

4,902 

47 

112 

10 

— • 

15 

95 

126 

« 1 

4 

7 

102 

1,383 
88,^5 
6,656 
_ 47,850 
6,404 
18,804 

TUT 
77,658 
67,524 
54,897 
• 4,406 
10,839 
n,85D 
4,184 

Total - 

- 


mmm 




808,020 

IOC 

113 

401,582 


Oju>h:u XV. 



Sub-Order VIII. 

Sub-Order IX. 

Sub-Order X. 


Province. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


Plated 

Ware 

Maunfac- 

tuver. 

Electro- 

plater. 

Dealer in 
Precioufi 
Stones. 

Lapidary. 

1 1 

Cupper 

Manufac- 

turer. 

1 1 

CopiK?r- 

KUiith. 

Tin 

Manufac- 

turer, 

• 

1 

Tin-plate 

Worker, 

Tinman. 

1 

Tinker. 

1 


Ajincn* - 

Rental 

Rerar 

RoiJibay - 

Uumah - 

Central f>rovincos 

Coerg 

Madras - - - 

North-west Froviucos 
Punjab 
Baroda 

Central India - 
Mysore - 
Trq^vancoro 

Total - 


ViG 


29 


155 


53 

13C 

7 


3 

139 

51 

4 


393 


0 

TO 

550 

303 

09 

1,935 

297 

129 

68 

05 


3,492 


185 

98 


515 

789 

211 

72 


1,900 


1 

8 

4,025 


113 


4.147 


H2S 

300 

3,406 

32 

382 

170 

1,035 

127 

12 


166 


5,994 


1,178 

27 

183 


274 


138 

10 

163 

363 


2,636 


49 

538 

HH* 

1,733 

232 

244 

221 

2,238 

1,065 

89 


6,500 


04 


7 

05 


345 


481 


Ol4t>EU XV, 


• 

Province. 

Sub-Order X. 

Sub- 

Oi’dcr XI. 

Sub-Ordor XH. 

Sub-OrdPr XIH. 

4. 

Quicksilver 

Dealer. 

5. 

Beflcctor 

Maker. 

1. 

Zinc 

Manufac- 

turer, 

i 

1. 

Lead Manu- 
facturer. 

1 

2. 

Autimony 

Refiner, 

Worker. 

* 

8. 

Pewterer, 

Pewter 

Onmmcnt 

Maker 

Jl 

1. 

Brass 

Manufac- 

turer, 

Worker, 

Brazier. 

.. i — 

2. 

Bell 

Maker. 

» 

3. 

Burnisher. 









195 



Ajtncre - 

- 

— 


96 

28 

10 

44 

82,050 

i 

— 

Bengal 


5 


1 


— 

— 

1,054 

! 3 

— i. 

Berar 

- 



• 11 

3 

4 

— 

; 4,428 

8 

52 

Bombay - 

" i 




12 


— 

769 

489 

— 

Burmah - 

- 

— 




1 * 

— 

6,623 

1,529 

1,282 

C/entral Provinces 

- 

— 





— . . 

14 

— 

2 

Ooorg 

•* 

A 

•>1 


639 


r*- 

5,070 

11,671 

— 

Madras - 

- 

2 

a 

a 


170 

28 

26,954 

1,625 

— 

North-west Provinces 

6 


1 


28 

8 

14,317 

3 

6 

Punjab - 

- 






— 

1,018 

12 

— 

Baroda 



•imm. 


. 



351 

— 

•— 

Central India - 

- 

— 




— 

..... 

1,174 

— 

— 

Mysore - 

- 





— 

— 

K433 

— 

— 

Travanopre 

■ 










Total - 

, - 


84 

114 

682 

ais 

75 

05,447 

15,226 

1 

1,842 


r 

Tt/r Q 





























^ Province. 

4 < 

1 

1 



Okxisk XV, 




1 Sub-Order XIIl. « 


8iib-Ord«r XIV 

• 


5. 

r^nip, 

Vessel, 

Lantern 

JViaker. 

6. 

t^icksmith, 

lj|russ. 

7. 

Gas^flttcr. 

1. 

Iron 

Aaaufiic- ' 
tnrer. 

2, 

Blac^mitb, 

Hammer- 

man. 

3. 

Ironmonger, 
Hardware. 
Dealer, Iron- 
smith. 

Loeksmitli, 

unspecified. 

5. 

Nail 

Maker. 

Ajroero - .* “ 

11 




932 

30 • 



Berij^ul - - - - 

04 

— 

— 


01,481 

15,907 

11 


Berar - - - - 

:t 

— 

— ' 

— 

4,241 

. 

1 

1 

Bombay - . - - 

03 

24» 

it 

1,404 

28,003 

664 

10 

38 

Burmah c . - - 

— 

— 

— 


4,414 

191 



Central Provinces - 

— 

— 

— 

428 

28,476 

528 

— 


(VKirg - - - - 


— 

— 



277 





Madras - - - ' - 

7 

1 a 

— 

o,2i)3 

45,575 

1,261 ; 

79 

24 

North-west Provinces 

— 

no 

— 



80,305 

2,141 



Putijub - , - - 

13 

— 

— 

1,170 

74,695 

494 

— 

17 

Barortn 

2 

— , 

— 



4,2(^3 

82 


— 

(hMitriU India - - - 

< 

— 

— 



17,076 

840 



«« 

Mysore - - - - 

— 


— 



5,256 




^ t 

Travttiicore 

— 

— 



5,074 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 

1C3 

m 

9 

1 

8,886 

381,008 

22,088 

101 

114 




Okoku XV. 




O It OKU XVI. 



« 





Sui.. 









Sub-Order XIV* 

Order 1. 



Sub-Order II. 



Proving?. 


6. 

7. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

1 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 



< 

Steel 

Worker. 

Weight 

Murker. 

General 

LalKiUrer. 

Arli74Ui, 

Mecliuuie. 

Engine 

Driver. 

Shopman. 

Manager, 

Bnperin- 

teiidcrit. 

Contractor. 

Watchman, 
private, 
not Govern- 






1 





ment. 

Ajmere - 

. 


.. 

i" 

1 

8,490 

1 


1 

^ ^ ' 1 

16 

14 

28 

Bengal 

- 

6 

19 ! 

2, .'>43 ,076 

9,601 

[ 6,613 

6 

1,718 

27,666 


Berar • • 



— 

1 

30,588 

- 



U 

869 i 



Bombay - 

. 


11 


326,729 

310 

94 

1,446 

10 

1.44 1 


Bunnah • 

- 

— 



92,066 

i 147 



213 

— 

319 


('entrm Provinces 

- 

— 1 

— 

■ 

121,664 

41 



360 

2,493 

1,9.'>7 


Coorg 

- 

1 

— 

i 

1 

5,667 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

Madras 



3 i 

f4 1,364 

394 

15 

14,642 

1,492 

14,965 

2,230 

North-west Ih-ovinces 

2 

— 

1 

1,010,803 

432 




1,266 

5,225 

— 

Punjab 

- 

— 

— 

i 

322,692 

1 684 

I 12 



739 

7,118 


Burodu 

. 

— 

— 

40,666 

i 26 

— 

81 

— 

155 



Central India - 

- 

— 

— 

1 

520,972 

121,978 

— 

— 

— 

778 

«... 

Mysore 

- 

— 

— 

i 

53,856 

' — 





— 




Travancore 

* 

— 


i 

19.6,430 

31 


-- 

14 

72 


Total - 

- 

8 

f 

33 ! 

i 

6,813,932 

133,646 

6,734 

16,747 

7,782 

60,098 

2,2,68 













• 

j 

OiMittu xvn. j 



On OK ft XVlll. 


4 


J*r<»VHu'C*. 


Ajmorc* 

ISotigHl 

Burar - - . 

Bombay 

Bnrnmh 

<3€nti^ Provinces 
Coorg - «- - 

Afndras * 

North-west Pronnet’s - 
X'niijab - 

Barova - - 

('Jcntral India 
Mysore 
Tnivancore - 


Total ^ 


• 

Sub-Order I. 



SuMIider I. 

« 

1. 

GcTitlemeu, 

Aiimtitaiit. 

1. 

Beggar, 

Gipsy, 

Vagrant. 

2. 

Beligibus 

Devotees. 

3. 

Others. 

4. 

UnsjK^cifled. 

Total. 


, 

• .. 

2t6 

5,959 


76.fi70 

_ 

248,844 

- 

- 

- 

31,C>58 

2.69,829 

2,091 

12,949,055 

— 

34,617,587 

- 

- 

- 

— 

30,072 

2 

404,235 

— 

1^80,492 

■' 

- 

- 

904 

172,886 

22,010 

3, 020, .531 

— 

8,407,718 

- 

- 

- 

1 

966 

846 

5,641 

e50,?7(l 

1.9914105 


- 

- 

— 

70,115 

• 173 

MO! 

2,<»7M47 ■, 

5,827,123 


- 


1 

, 642 


1 

Sa,58(l 

1 00,439 



- 

1,904 

89,781 

1,481 

30,186 

4,938,670 

15,421,043 



■ 

877 

234,397 

3,132 

11,823 

74)60,360 

22,012,656 


• 


1 

306,840 

— 

f 4,646,504 


13,322,838 


- 

- 

2,246 

22,596 

15,057 

206 

409,079 

1,180,512 

y 

• 

■ 

•— 

.39,747 


393 

2,136,681 

.4,862,828 


* 

‘ 

138 

22,156 

— , 

4,283 

716,317 

I ' 2,085,843 


■■ 

. 1 

109 

574 

2(H) 

1,210 

335,133 

1,107,184 


• 


38,115 

1,266^559 

• ^ 

45,598 

iil,157,4d8 

10,544,494 

a2,624y4?3 


t 



■(f'J 



CLASS 1. 


OED|)E I. 

Persons engaged in the General or Local Govorni&ont of the Obuntry. 

Sub-Oedbr I. 

Officers of National Government. 

Group Hoad 1. — Civil Service — 

Ablcary gauger. Abkary inspector. Accountant (Government service). Admi- 
nistrator General. Advocate General. Amildar.- Anicut superintendent. 
Apprentice, press (Government). Assistant engineer. Assistant salt commis- 
sioner. Assistant superintendent of telegraphs. Astronomer (Government)/ 
Auditor (Government service). Branch postmaster. Burmese interpreter. 
Canal agent. Canal banker. Canal clerk. Canal engineer. Cashier (Govern- 
ment). Census officer. Chemical examiner. Classifier. Clerk of Government. 
Collector, deputy. Collector,, general. Collector, treasury, deputy. Commis- 
sioner, assistant, salt revenue. Computer, survey. Conservator of forests. 
Curator (Government). Custom officer. Delta superintendent. Demand amins. 
Deputy collector. Deputy commissioner. Deputy commissioner of forests. 
Deputy conservator of forests. Deputy in8})eotor of schools. Director of 
Pui)lic Instruction. Director of Eevenue Settlement. Director of Eevenue 
Settlement, deputy. Draftsman, P.W.D. Educational Department, clerk. 
Educational Department, writer. Engineer, assistant. Engineer, assistant, 
P.W.D. Engineer, executive. Engineer, Government. Engineer, sub. 
Engineer, sujKirinteuding. Estimate maker. Estimator. Examiner of medical 
accounts. Examiner of P.W. accounts. Examiner of railway accounts (if 
Government service). Excise officer. Field surveyor (if Government service)- 
Firkadar, forest. Forest consorv,ator. Forester. Forest conservator, deputy 
assistant. Forest officer. Gauger, Abkary (Government). Gauger, Excise 
(Government). Gomashta (Government). Government agent. Government 
pleader. Government solicitor. Hospital apprentice (Govomraent). Hospital 
assistant (Government). Inland Custom service. Inspector General of Eegis- 
tration. Inspector General of Post Offices. Inspector General of Post Offices, * 
deputy. Inspector General of Post Offices, sub. Inspector of schools. In- 
spector of schools, deputy. Inspector of tohigraph. Inspector of tolls 
(Government). Inspector of vaccination. Iri’igation Amin. Jungle Amin 
(Government). Konimboo, Amin. Korumboo, Gomashta. Korumboo, 
Samprathy. Korumboo, superintendent. Land custom, Amin. Land 
custom, clerk. Lock Amin. Master attendant. Master attendant’s clerk. 
Member of Council and Board of Eevenue. Money counter. Money tester, 
Mufishi (Government). Opium agent, deputy. Opiu^i Department, clerk. , 
Paid probationer. Medical and Postal Dopartment, Pensioner, civil. Pleader 
(Government). Political agent. Postal Department, postmaster. Postal 

Department, postmaster, branch. Postal Dopartment, postmaster, deputy. 

Postal Department, postmaster, general. Postal Department, postmaster, * 
sub. Postal Dopartment, writer. Pressman (Government), reader. Pro- 
secutor, public. Eailway service (Government). Eailway superintendent 
(Government service). Eocord keeper (Government). Eecord keeper, 
assistant (Government). Eegistrar of assurances, district. Eegisti’ar of 
assurances, sub. Eevenue aepountant. Eevenue inspector./ Salt, assistant 
commissioner of. Salt, assistant superintendent of. Salt, clerk. Salt, 
commissioner of. Salt, deputy comniissionor of. Salt, shroff. Salti superin- 
tendent. Sanitary Commissioner, Sea Custom, clerk.- S<e»Ii Custom, shroff. 

Sea Custom, superintendent. Sea Custom, weigher. Secretary to Government 
Eevenue Board. Secretary (private) to Governor. , Serishtadar, collector’s, 
Serishtadar, taluq. Serishtadar, hazoor. Serishtadar, sub-collector’s. Shroff, 
hazobr, or taluq. Signaller of flag staff. Solicitor (Government). Stamp 
vendor (Government); Storekeeper •(Government). Sub-postmaster. Sub- 

M 4 



- ; ■ g0-;' 

registrar of assurances. Superintendent of Anicut. Superintendent of Delta. 
Siiporintendcnt of forest, deputy. Superintendent, Government Central Museum. 
Suiwriutendent of Government form. Superintendent of Govemmeht press. 

I Superintendent of lighthouse. Superintendent of post offices. Superintendent 
of revenue survey. ^Superintendent of salt. Superintendent of salt, assistant. 
Superintendent of schools. Superintendent of school of arts. Superintendent - 
of sea custoius. Superintendent of sea customs, assistant. Superintendent of 
’ stamps and stationery. * Superintendent of survey, deputy. Superintendent of 
telegraph. Superintendent of vaccination. Superintendent of vaccination, 
deputy. Superintendent of works. Superintending engineer. Supervisor (Go- 
vernment service). Supervisor, P.W.D. • Survey and settlement clerk. Survey 
and settlement gomashta. Survey and settlement writer. Surveyor (Govbm- 
*meut). Tahsildar. Tahsildar, deputy. Telegraph master. Telegraph sig- 
naller (clerk). Telegraph superintendent. Translator. Treasurer (Government). 
Uncovenanted assistant, Writer (Goveniment). 

Group Head 2. — Government artificers, workmen, messengers — 

. Abkary peon. Attendor (Government, an office attendant). Ballman (Govern- 
ment, Government Printing Press). Bill collector (Government). Canal amini 
Canal labourer. Canal lascar. Canal overseer. Canal servant. Canal watch- 
man. Compositor (Government). Dalayet (Government). Darogha (Govern- 
u)cnt), Dnbash, Government House. Dnffadar (Government, not militaiy). 
Dufterbuiid. Dufteri (Government), Educational Department peon. Elephant 
mayathi (driver. Government). Elejjhant fouzedar. Foreman (Govemmont 
Press), h’orest guard. l<’orest overseer. Forest ranger. Gallak (a watch- 

man generally employed as a treasure guard). Government messenger. 
Government seiwant (unsp.). Guard, forest. Hoad compositor, press (Govem- 
meut). Inker (Government press). Jungle gardener. Jungle maistry. 

Jungle watchman. Korumboo maistry. Lamplighter, taluq (Government). 
Laud oystom peon. Lascar (Government). Lighter (Government). Maistry, 
road. Masalchee (Government). Master attendant’s peon. Messenger 
(Government). Opium department overseer. Overseer, P.W.D. Overseer, 

. . . sub, J’.W.D. Peon (Government offices). Costal Department, delivery peon. 
Costal De])artmont, line overseer. I’ostal J.)epartraont, postman, village. Postal 
Department, runner, coaclimau. Postal Department, servant. Process server, 
revenue, Pygust, forest. Road maistry (Govennnent). Runner, postal. Salt 
peon. Sea onstom watchman. Sub-observer, P.W.D. Survey an ce settlement 
peon. Telegraph servants. Ty])e castor, founder (Govemmont service). 

Village postnum. Watchman, canal. Water distributor. Workman (Govern- 
ment service). 

Group llejftl 3 — The Viceroy, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Comnjiissioner — 
Governor.' 

Group Hoad 4, — Judges, superior and local — 

District munsifl’. District registrar. District sessions judge. Judge, district. 

Judge, sub. Judge of small cause court. Judge of high court. , MunsifF, 

district. IVIunsiff, village. Village munsiff. 

Group Hoad 5. — Magistrates — 

Magistrate. Magistrate, deputy. Magistrate, police. Sorishtadar, magistrate’s. 
Soribhtadar, sub-division. Sub-magistrate. 


Sob-Oedee II. 

Officers of Municipal, Local, and* Village Government. 

Group Head 1. — Honorary magistrates and unpaid magistrates — > 

Bench magistraic. • J imtice of peace. Magistrate, honorary. Magistrate, villaffo, 
Naidu (village magistrate). 

Group Head 2. — Officers of law courts — 

Amin. Bailiff. Civil co»xrt decree writer. Civil court officer. Clerk under 
receiver appointed for the maiiageraent of some estate. Court olerk. Court 



copyist. Court gomasbta. Court lamplighter (masalchee). Court mom. 
Court record kee^r. Court sweeper. Court translator. Court writer, JDfepo- 
aftion writer. Inspector undOr receiver appointed by civil court for^ the 
management of some estate. Nazir. Peon under receiver appointed by civil 
court for the management of some estate. Process amin. Process peon. 
Process server. Puttamanagar,- under receiver, appointed by civil court for the 
management of some estate. Receiver appoiptod by civjl court for the 
management of some estate. Seristahdai’, court. Soristahdar, sub-court. 
Seristahdar, district court. Shroff, under receiver, appointed by civil court for 
the management of somo estate. • . 

Group Head 3. — Police — 

Constable, police. European constable, police. Mead constable, police. Inspector 
, of police. Inspector of police, deputy. Inspector of police, sub. Inspector- 
general of police. Inspector-general of police, deputy. Police, assistant 
superintendent. Police, constable. Police, deputy inspector of. Police, 
divisional inspector of. Police, head constable. Police, ^ead-quarter inspector. 
Police, inspector. Police, station writer. Police, storekeeper. Police, sub- 

. inspector. Police, superintendent of. Police, salt detective. 

Group Head 4. — Municipal, local, village servants — 

Ambalgar (village servant). Artisan (village). Avenue maistiy. Avenue 

prunor. Avenue watchman. Uatta amin. Batta peon. Clerk in the esta- 

blishment under court of wards. Clerk, municipal. Collectoi* of market fees. 
Commissioner, Tjiimicipal. Curuan (village accountant). Estatt> (court of 
wards), manager. Comashta in the estate under court of wards. Headman, 
village. Inspector of nuisance, municipal. Irrigation monegar. Karbar (for 
the management of some estate in Tanjoro). Kanuugo. Kavalgar (for the 
management of some estate in Tanjoro). Korumboo monogavs. Kurnam (foi 
the management of somo estate in Tanjoro). Kumam, village. Lamplighter, 
municipal. Local fund accountant. Local fund auditor. Loeal fund clerk. 
Local fund draftsman. Local fund engineer. Local fund gomashjfca. Local 
fund inspecting schoolmaster. Local fund inspector. Local fund lascar 
Local fund managers. Local fund officer. Local fund overseer. Local Sund 
peon. Local fund road maistry. Local fund schoolmaster. Local fund super- 
visor. Local fund vice-president. Local fund writer. Lock monegar. 
Manager, deputy, of estates under court of wards. •Marriage registrar. 
Monegai% irrigation (village hoadmau in charge of irrigation). Municipal 
accountant. Municipal amin. Municipal bill collector. Municipal cash keeper. 
Municipal clerk. Municipal commissioner. Municipal conservancy inspector.* 
Municipal gardener. Municipal bamplighter. Municipal lighting superin- 
tendent. Municipal maistry. Municipal manager. Municipal masalchee. 
Municipal pensioner. Municipal peon. M unicipal scavenging inspector. Muni- 
cipal secretary. Municipal shroff. Munieijial sweeper. Municipal tax collector. 
Municipal totti. Municipal vice-president. Nattamagar. Nirgunti. Nota^ar. 
Ovei*seer, municipal. J’con in estate under court of wards. Poor house 
‘ superintendent, establishment. Pound keeper. Pound kurnam. President of 
municipality. President-Vice of municipality. Protector of emigrants.. 
Receiver of Carnatic property. Redy, village. Registrar of births and deaths. 
Samasthanam, sirdar naick. Shroff in estates under court of wards. Superin- 
tendent of emigration. Taliaries. Taliaries, village. Town crier. Vettyan.^ 
Vettyan village. ViohareppuvargaJ (one that makes inquiries). Village 

accountant. Village headman. Village kowalgar (village watchman). Village 
kumam. Village servants. Village watcher, Watchbr, village. Watchman. 
Watchman, superintendent. 

Group Head 5. — Prison officer — 

Inspector of jails. Jail clerk. • Jail keeper. Jail service, ^fail warder. Jail 
waiter. Jailor. Jailor, deputy. Superintendent of district jail. Warder 

in jails. Warder (jails, hospitals). 

Group Head 6. — Sheriff — 

Sheriff. 

Group Head 7. — Executioner- 
Executioner. 

Group Head 8. — Coroner — 

Coroner. 

y 5747. 
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SuB'Obder. 111. 

Group Hoad 1 .— CoubuIs. . , • 

QrJup Hoad 2 — Officers of Independent Govoraments and Native States. 

Details not given. 

ORDER IT. 

Sdu-Obder I. 

• * 

Group Head 1. — Army Officers — 

Adjutant. Adjutant-General. Drigsidior-General, Captain. Chaplain to Forces. 
Ooloncl. Controller of military accounts. Deputy assistant, adjutant-general. 
Deputy 'assistant quartermastcj' general. Ensign. Inspector of musketry. 
Inspector-general of ordnance. Jemadar, adjutant. Judge Advocate General. 
, 1 ji('uteuant. Lieutenant-colonel. Major. Military officer. Officer, army. 

. Paymaster. Ir^aymaster, army. Quartermaster. Quai'termaster-genoral. Staff 
officer. Subadar. Subadar major. Sub-lieutenant. Veterinary surgeon, army. 

Group Head 2. — Army, half-y)ay, retired — * 

Araiy clerk. 

Group Head .3. — Soldier — 

Arinaai’or (Govemment service). Bandsman (regimental). Bandmaster. Body 
guard trooper. Bombardier. Boy, havildar. Boy, private. Bugle major. 
Bugler. Column maker, army. Corporal major. Corporal sergeant of the 
band. Cyipbalman (regimental). Driver, array. Drum major^ Drummer. 
Fariier, shoeing smith, army. Fifer. Gunner. Harness' maker, army. 
Havildar. Havildar major. Kettle drummer. Lance naik. Leather worker, 
army. 'Naik, lance. Ordnance conductor. Ordnance store, sergeant. Pipe, 
majl>r. Pipoi- (regimental). Private. Recruit boy. Rough rider, army. 
Saddler, army. Sawar. Sepoy. Sergeant. Sergeant-major. Sergtiant, mess. 
‘ • ' Staff sergeant. Trumpeter. Trumpet major. 

Group Head 3 a. — A rmy clerk, peon, servant — 

Army peon. Army coolie. Bhoosty (regimental). Chowdary, regimental, army. 
Clerk, military de[iartmont. Lascar. Moehi, ordnance. Orderly, army. 
Orderly, military. I’ainter, ordnance (Govemment service). Peon, ro^mental. 
Jbikhalie, regimental, oTtdnance. Sorang, army camp follower. Servant, rogi- 
luontal. Sweeper (military). Tent lascar, pitcher. Tindal, military. Totti, 
regj mental. 

Group Head 4.-^Militia volunteers — 

Volunteers. 

Group Head 5. — Ai’my pensioners — . 

Army pensioner. Pension boy. Pensioner, Chelsea. Sepoy, pensioner.* Soldier, 
pensioner. Veteran. 

Group Hoad 0. — Army agent, nimount agent, clothing agent — ‘ 

Rtjmount agent. Suj»erintendent and agent of army clothing. 

Group Head* 7. — Storekeejtor, commissarmt, barrack master — 

Army conrmissarurt service. Bairack sergeant or master. Commissariat service. 
Commissariat staff sergeant. Commissary-general. Executive commissariat 
officer. Military manager. Military storekeeper. Storekeeper (military). 

Group Head S. — Array hospital — 

Apothecary, army. Army hospital service. Assistant surgeon (regimental). 
DepuJ/y 8urgooi>-gerieral. Surgeon-gjuieral or major. Surgeon-general or 
major, deputy. 


Navy. Details npt given. 


Sdb-Oeder II. 
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ORDEB III. 
Stru-OiiiEB I. 


Group Head 1. — Clergyman — 

Chaplain, clergyman, rector, vicar, qf curate. 

Group Hoad 2. — Priests, Hindoo — 

Achari (a priest). Archaean (an officiating priest). Birt (unsyocifiod). . Crema- 
tion priest. Family priest (pandit). Guroo (family priest)., Guryai (Hindoo 
. religious teacher). Hindoo priest. Panda (pilgrim conductor). Peerohit, 
village. Pilgrim’s guide. Prayer mutterer, reader, Hindoo. Preacher (pujary). 
Priest. Priestess. Priest, Brahmin. Priest officiating on the occasion of 
maiTiage and private ceremonies. Priests to Sudras, pujary. .Puranum reader. 
Purohit. Reader of almanac. Reader of calendar. jReador of puranams, 
vedas. Reciter of muntras on the occasion of religious rites. Reciter of vedas 
(Hindoo poems). Sastri or Shastri. Village priests. • * 

* 

’ Group Head 3. — Priests, Mahomedan — 

Cajee, oazi. Kajee (Kazi). Khatib (worshipper in a mosque). Koya (Maho- 
medan priest). Mahomedan priest. Moilar (Mahomedan priest or preacher), 
Muazzim (Mahomedan caHer to prayer). Mulla. Naib (a priest). Pesh 
imam. Prayer leader, Mahomedan. Reader of Koran. Repeater at mosques. 

Group Head di. — Protestant minister — * 

American Baptist missionary. Baptist minister. Baptist dissenting minister. 
Minister of religion. Minister, Protestant. Protestant minister. Protestant 
pastor. Wesleyan minister. • 

Group Head 5. — Roman Catholic priest — 

Deacon, Roman Calholic. Jesuit lather, brothei*, secular priest. Seminarist. 
Monk. Priest, Roman Catholic. Reader, Roman Catholic. Rector, Roman 
Catholic. Roman Catholic bishop. .Roman Catholic priest. 

• * * 

Group Hoad (5. — Missionary Scripture reader, itinerant preacher — 

Bible woman. Catechist. Bvajigelist. Local preacher. Missionaiy (Church of 
England or others). Preacher, local. Pi'cacher, street. •Scripture leader. 

Group Hoad 7. — Church, chajiel offic(vr — 

Bell toller. Chapel l<;(‘oj)or. CUiurch clerk. Cliurch servant. Church warden. 
Servant of churches not maintained by Government. Sexton, 

Group Head 8. — Temple officer, Hindoo and Mahomedan — 

Audi (a temple official). Attondant at sacred bathing places. Confectioner t,o 
Jagannath, Devastauam, accountant. Dovastanam, clerk. Dovastanam, 

member. Dovastanam, peshkar. Dovastanam, servant. Dovastanam, trustee. 
Florist in temple. Ganges water seller. Idol guardian, imago bearer. 
Malaya (servant of a domi-god temple). Mosque servant. Pagoda servant. 
Sacrifices, officiator at. Servant of mosques. Servant* of pagodas. Servant of 
temples. Shrine keeper. Supe.rintendent of temples, Gooch, Behar. Temple 
service, not religious. Temi*le storehouse keeper. Temple worshipper. 
Woi’shippor. Worshipjxu- iii temples. Worshippers of domestic idoW. 

. Worshipper of household deities. 

Group Head 9. — ^Theological student — * * 

Student, religious. Theological student. 

Group Head 10. — Convent — . t 

Convent superior. Inmate (sister) of convent. La(Jy superintendent. Nun. 
Group Hoad 11. — Lay officer, religious institution — 

Lay brother. Lay trustee. * 

Group Head 12. — Burial ground, cemetery — 

Burial ground servant or sei*vico. Burial ground watcher. Cemetery clerk. 
Cemetery gravedigger. Cometq/y officer. Cemetery servant. Cemetery 
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Bupuriutendont. Corpse bearer. Corase buraer. Funeral, bfficiator at. Funeral 
eulogium repeater. Gravedigger. Keeper of burial ground. Tomb k^per. 

Group Head 13. — Jain priest, Syrian Ohnstian priest — 

Jain priest. Kathnar (a Syrian Christian priest). 

. . Sub-Oepeb II. 

• t * 

Group Head 1. — ^^arrister — 

Advocate, bachelor of law. Barrister. BaiTister at law. Counsel. Lawyer. 
Master of law. 

Group Head 2.— Solicitor, attorney, pleader, vakeel — 

Attorney. ]jicensod revenue agent. Pleader. Solicitor. Vakeel district court. 
Vakeel high court. Vakeel local lower court. ' Vakeel munsifTs court. 

Group .Head li. — Law student — 

. Law student. Mahomedan law doctor. Mahomedan law, interpreter of. 

Group Head 4.— Law clerk, deed writer, stamp vendor — 

Deed writer. Law clerk. Lawyer’s clerk. Stamp vendor (not official). 

Group Hoad 5. — Law stationer — 

Group Head C. — Law agent — 

Agent, *law. Gomashta to bairistors and pleaders. Law agent. Muktiar (one 
that holds power of attorney). 

* Strii-OKUEK HI. 


Group Hoad 1. — Physician, surgeon — 

Accoucheur. Apothecary (private). Assistant surgeon. Assistant to a surgeon. 
Aurist. Cancer doctor. Civil hos})ital surgeon. Doctor. Honorary surgeon. 
Medical practitioner. Oculist. Physician. Private practitioner. Surgeon 

(not army). Surgeon, honorary. Surgeon, native. Surgeon, zilla. 

Group Hoad 2. — -Medical assistant, student — 

Apprentice, hospital. Assistant, hospital. Clerk, hospital. Civil hospital assis- 
tant. Civil hospital dresser. Doctor, native. Dresser in hospital. Dresser in 
independent charge. Hospital apj)rentice. Hospital assistant. Medical assis- 
t-aut. Medical ]nipil. Native doctor. I’robationary vaccinator. 

Group Head 3.— -Dentist — 

Dentist. 

Group Hoad 4. — Chemist, druggist — 

Catechu, maker, seller. Chemist. Civil hospital compounder. Compounder. 
Dealers in drugs and sundries. Druggist. Druggist, botanical. Medicine 
* maker. Medicine vendor. Native druggist. Seller of senna. 

Group Head 5. — Accoucheurs. 

Group Head 6. — Unqualified practitioner — 

Hakeem, vaid. Arab doctor. Hindu physician. Medicinal herbs, collector of. 
Native doctor (untrained). Native physician. Physician, native. Physician, 
skilled in surgery. Practitioner (unqualified). Quack doctor. Unqualified 
practitioner. 

Group Hoad -7. — Su\)ordinute medical service — • 

Blood letter. Cupper. luocidator. Leech applier. 

* Sub-Obdee IV. 

Group Head I. — Author, o'llitor, writer — 

Almanac writer, maker. Author. Calendar, Brahmin. Calendar maker. 
Dramatist. Editor, Genealogist. Journalist. Moulvie (a learned Mussulman). 
Newspaper editor. Newspaper manager. Poet. ' 
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Group Head 2. — Beporter — 

Newipaper reporter. Shorthand writer. , Writer, ehorthaud. 

Group Head 3.—Interpreter — 

Interpreter. 

Group Head 4. — Literaiy, private secretary, copyist — 

Caligrapher. Copyist, section writer. Copyist of Hindu books! Letter writer. 
Private writer. Writer, private. 

Group Head 5. — Graduate of university — 

'Bachelor of Arts. Graduate. Graduate of university. Graduate, under. Master 
of Arts. Undergraduates. ' • 

Group Head 6. — Student — 

Collegian. Scholar. Student. 

Group Head 7. — Literary Institution service — 

. Clerk in library. Curator (not Government). Secretary to reading rooms, 
clubs. 

Group Head 8. — Orator — 

Orator. 


Sub-Oedbr V. 

Group Hoad 1. — Painter artist — 

Artist. General painter. Miniature painter. Painter, picture*. Painter, portrait. 
Painter, scene. Picture painter or portrait painter. 

Group Head 2. — Sculptor — 

Sculptor. 

Group Head 3. — Engraver, artist — 

Engraver (artist). 

Group Head 4, — Photographer — 

Photographer. 


Sub-Ordek VI. 

Group Head 1. — Musician, music master — 

Band master (not army). Bandsman (not regimental). Cymbalman (not regi- 
mental). Fiddle player. Fiddler, Flageolet player. Flute jilayor. Kettle 
drummer (unsp.). Lute player. Music composer. Musician. Musician for 
dancing girls. Music mastei*. Music student. Native dnnnmcr. Native 
■ trumpeter. Organist, Pipers (not military). Player on clarionet. Player 

on* drum. Player on fiddle. Player on flute. Player on guitar, valhiem. 

Player on instruments. Player on the horn. Player oh the kimiarai. Player' 
on the lute. Player on the mruthungara. Player on the vonai. Player' on 
the violin. Teacher of music. Teacher of singing. 

Group Head 2. — Ballad singer, singer, songster, vocalist — 

Ballad singer. Singer. Songster. Songstress. Vocalist^ 


, Sub-Obubr VII. 

Group Head 1.— Actor — 

Actor. Buffoons. Clown. Jester, Mimic, 

Group Head 2.— Exhibition and show service — 

Bear exhibitor (showman). Bullock showman (if for exhibition). Circus keeper. 
Doll dancer. Doll player. Exhibitor of bull playing. Exhibitor of snakes! 
Monkey dancer or bear (monkey) showman. Puppet actor. Puppet showman! 
Show exhibitor, showman. Show exhibitor, show puppet. Show-exhibitor. 
Show player. Snake charmer. Swing and merry-go-round keeper. * 

N 3 
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Group Head 3.— Theatre service— 

]>ancors. Dancing eunuchs. Masquerader. Performer, theatrical. P/oprietor, 
theatrical. Strollmg player. Thfeatrical agent. Theatrical derk. Theatrical 
“ manager. Theatrical proprietor. Theatrical servants. Theatrical service. 

Group Head 4.— Conjuror, porformeiv- 

Acrobat, Charmer. Conjurors. Devil driver. Exhibitor of dexterous feats. 

' BxhibiW of petty 'tricks. Exhibitor of sleight of hand. Exoroifwr. 
Exorcist.* Gymnasts. Hail averter. Juggler. Magician. Demonologist. 
Necromancy. Performer. Performing . mendicants. Pole dancer. Professor 
' of magic. Rope dancer. Soothsayer. Storytellers. 

Group Head 5.— Billiard marker— 

Billiard marker. Billiard table servant. 

Group Head 6.— Pugilist, fencer— 

Boxer (pugilist).^ Fencer. Pugilist. 

Group Head 7.— Racket, tennis court— 

Backet service. 

Group Head 8. — W restlor 
Wrostiers. 

Group Head 9.— Cricket ground service— 

Cricket ground service. 

Group Head 10. — Fortune toller — 

Fortune teller* 

Group Hoad 11. — Race course service — 

RaceoourAe servant. Racecourse service. 


• • • Sub-Order VIII. 

Group Head 1. — Schoolmaster, school manager — 

Assistant master. Head master. Manager of schools. Master, (private 
schools). Principal of college. Private teacher. Schoolmaster. School- 
master, private, to other than local, or Government, or municipal schools. 

• Superintoiulont of industrial schools. Teacher at industrial schools. Teacher 
at school, n'j'aining teacher. Tutor. Usher. 

Group Hoad 2.— Teacher, professor, lecturer— , 

Dancing master. Fencing and gymnastic teacher. Gymnastic professor. Gym- 
nastic teacher. liocturor. Professor. Professor of grammfu*. Professor of logic. 
Professor of mimansa. Professor of Vodantic philosophy. Pundit (pandit). 
Pupil, monitor. Religious instructor. Sacred historian. Teacher of dsmeing. 
Teacher of Koran. Teacher of philosophy. Teacher of theology. Teacher of 

• Vedas. Teacher, private. Teacher of sacred history. Teacher of Sanskrit. 

Group Head 3. — Hoad of college, ditto fellow. 

. Group Head 4.— School service— 

Private school service. School munshi. School peon. School servant. School 
watchman. School writer. Servant of private schools. 


Sub-Order IX. 

• • 

Group Head 1 . — Oivil engineer — 

Bachelor of civil engineering. Engineer (not Government). 

Group Head 0. — Scientific persons — 

An tiquarian. Astrologer. Astronomer. Botanist. Chronologist. Geographer. 
Geologist. Geometer. Horoscope caster. Mathematician. Metallurgist. 
Meteorological observer. Philosopher. Theologist. 

Group Head 3. — ^Museum service — • 

Clerks, museum. Superintendent, Central Museum (not Government). 
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ORDER V. 

' Scb-Ordbe I. 

Group Heeid 1. — Innkeeper, hotel keeper, publican — 

Hotel keeper. Hotel proprietor. Hotel servant. Innkeeper. Publican. 

Group Head 2. — Beer seller, spirit seller — » V * 

Beer and wine retailer. Beer dealer. Beer retailer. Boer seller. Toddy-shop 
keeper. Wine retailer. , , 

Group Head 3. — Lodging, boarding house keeper — 

Choultiy keeper. Choultry servant. Chuttrum accountant. Chuttrum* clerk. 

^ Chuttrum establisliraent. Chuttrum manager. Chuttinim servant. Chuttrum 
servants and others. f^liuttmra superintendent.. Lodging-house keeper. 
Servant, choultry. 

Group Head 4. — Coffee house, eating-house keeper — * 

• Coffee house keeper, (looked food seller. Eating-house keeper. Food seller (if 
eating-house keepei’). Refreshment room keeper. Refreshment room proprietor. 
Tea seller by the cup. Water pandalman. 

Group Head 5. — Institution service — 

Attendant, private hospital. Cook, hospital. Lunatic asylum soiTice. Matam 
servant. Nurse (private hospital). * 

Group Head 0. — (’lub house service — 

Club clerk. Club servant. Mess house service. Servant, clulj house. 

Group Head 7. — Mess contractor, messman. 

Group Head 8. — Bath and washhouse servioc — • 

Bath keeper. 


SlIB-OllDER II. 

Group Head 1 . — Domestic servant general — 

Attendant. Barber (domestic). Butler. Chokra, dressing boy. Dressing boy. 
Flag bearer. Footman. General servant. Hall servant. House steward. 
Hukaburdar. Lamplighter (domestic sorvico)^ Mace-bearer. Pipe-bejiror. 
I’unka puller. Servant (domestic). Servant (general). Servant (unspecified).* 
Steward, house. Sweeper (if domestic). Tent Lascar, pitcher (not military). 
Torchman. Y alet. 

Group Head 2. — Housekeeper — 

Housekeeper. 

Group Head 3. — Cook, scullion — . 

Cook. Dish cleaner and plasterer of dining floor. MaS8||)chi. Maty. Milkman,, 
(domestic). Scullion (maty). 

Group Head 5. — ^.Nurso — 

Nurse. 

Group Head 6. — Laundryman — 

Dhobee (domestic). Laundry-keeper. 

Group Head 7. — Coachman — 

Coachman (domestic). 

Group Head 8. — Groom, stableman living in his master’s boose — 

HorsekeciMBr syce (if domestic). 

Group Head 9. — Gardener. 

Group Hoad 11. — Assembly, public rooms service — 

Servant of library. , 

Group Head 13.— Office keeper, porter (not Government). 
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Group Head 14.— Park, gate and lodge keeper (not GovOTMUOTt)— 

Gatekeeper. Porter, domestic. Doorkeeper. ^ 

Group Head 15. — Bazaarman — * * 

Bazaarman. 

Group Head 16. — Bhisti (domestic), Beesties^ domestic — 

, Bhisti (domestic) boosties*, (domestic). Oowadees (domestic). Pukkali B., un- 
specified. ^ Water carrier (domestic). Water-drawer (domestic). Water-man 
(domestic). 

Group Head 17. — Eunuch serving in female apartments — 

Epnnch serving in female apartments. 


OEDER VI. 

Sub-Obder I. 

* 

Group Head 1. — Merchant — 

Bombay merchant. Bullion merchant. Cabul merchant. Cocoa nut merchant. 
Coffee merchant. Copper merchant. Com merchant. Cotton merchant. Flax 
merchant. Gold merchant. Gum merchant. Indigo merchant. Jewel mer- 
chant. Lead merchant. Leather merchant. Merchant. Metal merchant. 
Oil merchant. Oil seed merchant, dealer. Opium merchant. Silver merchant. 
Sugar merchant. Tin merchant. Wool merchant. 

Group Head 2. — Banker — 

Banker. Soucar. 

Group Head 3. — Bank Service — 

Bank accountant. Bank agent. Bank bill collector. Bank clerk. Bank mana- 
ger. Bank officer. Bank service. 

Group Head 4. — Insurance service. 

Group Head 5. — Broker, agent — 

Agent. Agent, 'Commercial, Agent, commission. Agent, emigration. Agent, 
insurance. Bill broker. Bill (cxchango-hundi) dealer. Broker in coin. 
Broker in cotton. Broker in dyewood. Broker in fish. Broker in general. 

. Broker in grain. Broker in jewels. Broker in leather. Broker in oil. Broker 
in rice. Broker in silk. Broker in sugar. Broker in timber. Broker in 
tobacco. Commercial agent. Commission agent. Corn broker. Cotton 
broker. Emigration agent. Emigration manager. Fish broker. General 
broker. 41 rain broker. Indigo broker. Jewel broker. Leather broker. Oil 
broker. Rice broker. Silk broker. Tobacco broker. 

Group Head 6. — Salesman. 

Group Head 7. — Auctioneer, valuer, house agent — 

A])praiser. Auctioneer and auction valuer. 

Group Head S. — Accountant — 

Accountant (not Government service). Auditor (not Government service). 
Group Head D.-rCoinmcrcial clerk — 

Cashier (not Government). Clerk, commercial (unspecified). Clerk, private. 
Clerk, unsiujcificd. Debt collector, dunner. Emigration clerk. Emigration 
recruiter, l^arkoon. Treasurer (not Government). 

Group Head 10. - Commercial traveller. 

Group Head y . — Capitalist, shareholder. 

Group Hoad 12. — Money lender, bill discountei' — 

Money lender. Usurer. 

Group Head 13. — f Cowrie seller, money changer, money dealer-— 

Cowrie seller. Money changer. Mon(^ dealer. Shroff. 



Group Head 14. — Lessee of market — 
Lesspe of market. Market lessee. 


Sub-Order II. 

Group Head 1. — ^Pawnbroker — , 

Pawnbroker. 

Group Head 2. — Shopkeeper, general dealer — 

General dealer in other things (other than gold, silver, and 'procions stones). 
• General shop dealer. Petty shopkeeper. Retail dealer, miscellaneous. Retail 
shopkeeper. Seller of sundry articles. Shopkeeper. Tradesman. • 

Qlbup Head 3. — Huckster, costermonger — 

Costermonger. Huckster. 

Group Head 4. — ^Hawker, pedlar — 

Cloth dealer (pedlar). Flour seller. Hawker. Pedlar. Thread merchant (really 
pedlar). 


ORDER VII. 

Sub-Order I. 

Group Head I. — Railway engine driver, stoker, engine worker, locomotive — 

Driver, locomotive. Engine driver, railway. Engine keeper. Engine worker. 
Fitter, locomotive. Foreman, locomotive. Greaser, locomotive. Lifter, loco- 
motive. Railway driver. Railway engine driver. Railway engine keeper. 
Railway engine worker. Railway engine fitter. Railway engine greaser. 
Railway stoker. * • 

Group Hoad 2. — Railway officer, clerk, sfcationmaster — 

Agent, railway. Checker, assistant, goods. Checker, railway. Checker, throjigli 
goods. (Iheckor, through road goods. Clerk, assistant, goods. Clerk, assistant, 
parcels. Clerk, auditor’s office. Clerk, booking, (ylerk, booking, assistant. 
Clerk, chief, goods. Clerk, district, traffic. Clci'k, loconiutivo. Clerk, parcels. 
Clerk, railway. Clerk, railway traffic. Clerk, waggon. Draftsman, railway, 
engineer’s. Engineer, assistant, railway. Engineer, chief, railway. Engineer, 
deputy chief. Engineer, railway. Examiner, failway accounts (not Govern-* 
ment service). Fireman, locomotive. Goods’ clerk. Inspector, railway. In- 
spector, railway platform. • Inspector, travelling, railway. Inspector, train. 
Inspector, way, I’ailway engineer’s. Inspector, sub-, railway engineer’s. Lug- 
g^e clerk. Manager, assistant, railway office. Manager, locomotive. Manager, 
railway. Manager, railway, auditor’s office. Manager, railway, onginooi‘’s, 
office. Manager, railway office. Officer, railway. Overseer, railway engineer’s. 
Railway accountant. Railway agent. Railway auditor. Railway cashier. 
Railway cash keeper. Railway checker. Railway clerk. Railway draftsman.^ 
Railway engineer. Railway inspector. Railway officer. Railway overseer. 
Railway shroff. Railway statiomnaster. Railway storekeeper. Railway su- 
perintendent. Railway ticketjoollector. Railway writer. Resident engineer. 

office. ^Statiomnaster, assistant. Stationmaster’s clerk. Stationmaster, railway. 
Storekeeper, locomotive. Storekeeper, railway, auditer’s office. Storekeeper, 
railway engineer’s. Superintendent, district traffic. Superintendent, loco- 
motive, Ticket collector or clerk. Traffic manager. Waggon clerk. Writer, 
district traffic. Writer, engineer’s. Writer, locomotive.^ Writer, railway, 
agent’s office. Writer, railway, auditor’s office. Writer, traffic. 

Group Head 3, — Railway attendant, servant — " 

Attendant, railway office. Dresser, railway. Foreman, assi^ant, railway. 
Foreman, railway. Fuel storekeeper, locomotive. Gate checker. Guard, 
railway. Lampman, railway. Level crossing man. Lorry man. Peon, railway. 
Pointsman, railway. Porter, head, railway. Porter, railway. Probationer, 
railway. Railway attendant. Railway carriage examiner. Railway cleaner, 
l^ilway dresser. Railway foreman. Railway guard. Railway peon. Rail- 
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way pointsman. Railway porter. Railway probationer. Railway servant. 
Rahway sen’ico (not Government). Railway shunter. Railway jsimaller. 
Jiailwfjy watchman. Railway Water carrier. Servant, railway, hunter, 
assistfint. Slmntor, railway. Signaller, railway. Signalman (railway servant). 
Watchman, railway.^ Water carrier, railway. 

^ Sub-Orukr II. 

Group Head 1.— Toll collector, turnpike gatekeeper — 

Agent, toll. , Boat-bridge maker. Collector of tolls. Gatekeeper, toll. Inspector 
of tolls (not Government). I'cll collector. Toll contractor. Toll gatekoe])er. 

GronprJIead 2. — Coach, cal; owner, livery stable keeper — 

Bandy owners. Bullock owners, liyleo owner. Cab owner. Cab, coach, -CuO. 
proprietor. Carriage (ornamental) proprietor. Coach owner. Ekka oAvnov. 
Jiitka owner. I iivory stable keeper. Palanquin owner. 

Group Head 8. — Coadhman (not domestic), cabman — 

Bandy driver. Bullock bandyman. Byloo driver. Coachman (not domestic). 
Diivor. Drayman. Ekka driver. Jutka driver. Omnibus driver. Stage 
coach waggon service. Timekeeper, omnibus. nVamway stage carriage. 
Tramway driver. TramAvay guard. 

Group Hoad 4. — Carman, carrier, carter, drayman — 

Ca^•i(?^. Carter, (.^art hirer carrier. 

Group Hoad 5. — Wheel chair, proprietor, attendant. 

Grou]) Head 0. — Cv-mel, pack bullock, pack pony driver, muleteer — 

Camel, letter out of. Camel driver. Muleteer. I’aek hullock owner. Back 
bullock, driver. * 

Grouj) Head 7. — ^l.hAlan<}uin bearer — 

Bagga.g(f bearer. Bandy ilrawor. Bandy men. Bandy puller. Bearer. Bonrev 
* ‘■])ai(l i)y rent-free land. Cart draAver (not agviciiltunil hihonrer). Carter (not 

agricultural labourer). Coolie. Carrier on roads. Mnnchil (pahinqiiin) bearer. 
Balamiiiin la^arer. Porter carrier. Transit carrier. Transit man. 

Sub-Ori)Kr III. 

Group Hoad 1. — Canal anti inland naAdgation service — 

River steamer stu’vice. Agent, i*ivcr steamer. 

Group Head 2. — Barge, ligliter, Avaterman — 

Basket boaunan. Boatman. Berry conductor. Berryman. RoAvor, river naviga- 
tion. 

Gi'ou}) Hoad B. — Boat and barge owner, agent — 

Basket })oat ag<‘nt. Basket boat contractor. Basktst boril. oAvner. Boat owntsr. 
Berry agent . Berry boat owner. Perry contractor. Berry ovviior. 

Siib-Ok»er fV. 

Group Hoad 1. — Shipowner — 

Dhony oAvmet'. Shipowner. Ship proprietor. Smack OAvnor. Vessel owner. 
(Ifonp Head 2. — Steam* navigation service — 

Agent, sloiimer. Engineer, ship. Navigation Company, agent. Navigation Com- 
pany, clerk. Navigation Company, eitgineor. jNavigation Com})any, firomari. 
NuA’igation* Company, officer. Navigi'itifin Company, ])ack()t agent. Steamer 
agon I . St('amer, .Navigation Company. 

Group Hcad^k — Ship steward, cook — 

Cook, ship. Ship cook. Ship steward. Steward, ship. 

Group Hoad 4. — Seaman, sailor, marinor, master mariner — 

Captain, ship. Clerk, ship. Dhoiiyman. Mariner. Master mariner. Sailor. 
Sailor, native. Seaman. Scrung* (sailor). Ship captain. Skipper. Supor- 
Vtargoes. 
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Group Head 5,— Pilot— 

* Pilot. 

♦ 

Group Head 6. — Boatman on seas — * ^ 

Boatman, catamaran. Boatman, maiatry. Boatman, masula. Malimis. Rower 
at sea. 

Group Hoad 7. — Dock service, harbour seivico — ^ . 

Dock service, Hai’boiir diver. Harbour, oiigineor. Harbour soivico. Harbour 
suporintondent. Lighthouse keepci'. Lighthouso keeper a?lid other servants in 
ships. 

Group Head 8. — Diver. 

Group Head 9. — Ship agent — 

Ship agent. 


. Sub-Oudbu V. 

. Group Head 1, — Warehouseman, storekeeper — 

Granary kee[)er. Granary labourer. Granary porter. Packer. WareJioiise 
keeper. Warehouseman. Wui’chousc ])ro[)riotor. Warc'Jiouse servant. 

Group Head 2. — Meter, weigher — 

Conimeter (grain weigher). Grain measurer. Grain weigher. Weigher. Weigh- 
in an. 


Sub-Ordbr VI. 

Group Head 1. — Mossongor, porter (not Govenimcnt) — 

Goolee, ]iorter and inosKetigor. Rmigratioii ])eot> (meHSenger). Itupiirer (em- 
ployed under /emindar as nows collector). Jemadar (unsjxjftifii'd). Messenger 
(not Goverumoiit), conimissionauv. IVori. Tiudal (not military). 

Group Hoad 2. — Telegraph service (not Governnicnt) — 

.Signaller, t('legi-aph (not Government). Q^olcgraph signaller (not Govornment), 
Telegraph service (not Government). 

Group Head 3. — Courier, guide — 

Courier. 


ORDER VIll. 
Sub-Ordeu I. 


Group Head 1. — Land proprietor— ' 

Freeholder (inaimlar). luamdar. Indigo ]tlantei’. Jagliirtlar. Landholder. 
Landlord. Land pro'jirictor. Malguziar. Mittadar. (lobaridar. Yonamdar 
(inamdurs). Zemindars. 

Group Head 2. — Farmer, grazier — 

Fanner. Grazier, Laud fanner. Permanent leaseholder. Sheep «and goat 
grazier. Village farmer. 

• I 

Group Head 8. — Farmers’, graziers’ sons, &c. — 

Farmer’s brother. Farmer’s grandson. Farmer’s nephew. Farmer’s sun. 
Grazier’s brother. Grazipr’s grandson. Grazier’s nephew. Grazier’s son. 

Groidp Head 5. — Farm bailiff. 

Group Head 6. — Tenant cultivator — ^ 

Agriculturist (if not labourer or servant). Cultivator. Cultivator, paying half 
the crops as rent. Irrigator (not Government). Loa^ehol(l^^r. Puttadar. 
Renter of lands. Ryot. Hub-tenant. Tacksman (tenant). Tenant. Tenant, 
sub or under. Tillers. Under tenant. 

0 2 
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Group Head 7. — ^.Agricultural labourer (includes field watchman)?— 

Agricultural labourer. Agricultural servant (by the month). Ag:^oultural 
. servant (by the year). Bullock* tender (if agricultural labourer). Carter, 
(battle driver (if agricultural labourer). Cofiee farm servant. Cow boy. 
Cowherd, agricultural labourer. Cowman, farm servajit. Ditcher. Farmer’s 
sesrvant. Farm servant (if tjot indoor). Field watchman. Goatherd (if 
, agricultural labourer), pledger. Ilerdsrnaii (if agricultural labourer). Labourer, 
agricultural. Labourer, cultivator. Oxmau (if agricultural labourer). Plough- 
man. So^or. , 

Group Head 8. — Shepherd — 

Shppherd. 

Group Head 9.— ^Farm servant, indoor. » 

Group Head 10. — Land surveyor, laud estate agent — 

AgriculUiral ageu^. Coffee planter’s agent. Collector of rents (zemindax’’8 ser- 
. vice). Deowan, under mokliassadars. Deewan, under pj’opriotors. Deewan, 
under /.cmindars. Farmer’s agent. Field surveyor (not Government service). ' 
liancl estate agent. Land estate agent’s accountant. Land estate agent’s 
ch^rk. Land estate agent’s other servants. I^andholder’s agent. Land 
steward. Land surveyor. Manager un<ler inokhassadars, proprietor. Mitta 
agent. Mitta amin. Mitta gomashta (u petty jaghirdar). 

Group Hcfwf 11. — Agricultural student — 

Student, agricultural. 


•' Sob-Obder II. 

Group Head 1. — Woodman — 

Forest, conservator of (not Government). Forest lessee. Forest peon (not 
Goverunieut). Forest ranger (not Government). Jungle amin (not Govern- 
ment). Jungle gardener (not Government). Jungle maistry (not Government), 
* Jungle watchman (not Government). llcnter of jungles. Woodcutter. 
Woodman (if cutter). 

Sub-Order ITT. 

Group Head 1. — Nurseryman, seedsman, florist — 

* Florist. 

Group Hoad 2. — Gardener (not domestic) — 

Areca-nut 'I’ope gardener. Betel gardener. Betel grower. Cocoa-nut gardener. 
Garden bullock driver. Gardener. Gartlon labourer. Gardener (not domestic). 
Gardener (incloj)oiulcnt). Gardener (military). Gardi ner under receiver ap- 
pointed for the management of same estate. Mowha crop farmer. Renter of 
gardens, Tobiicco grower. 'Vegetable grower. Vino and grape , grower. 
, Water-nut cultivator. 


ORDER TX, 

Group Head I. — Horse proimetor, breeder, dealer — 

■ Dealer in horses. Ilorse breeder. Horse dealer. Horse proprietor. 

Group Head 2. — Horse breaker — 

. Colt breaker. 'Rough rider. • 

Group Hoad 3. — Horsokeepor, groom, jockey — 

Grass cutfer (if for horses or animals). Groom. Horsekeopor (syce). Horse 
trainer. Jockey. Htablekeeper. 

Group Hoad 4. — Farrier, veterinary surgeon — 

Cattle doctor. Cow leech. Farrier, shooing smith. Horse doctor. Nalbund 
(:^rrior). Salootri. Veterinary surgeon or doctor. 
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Group Head 5. — Cattle, ship, pig dealer, salesman — 

Bea|it salesman. Bullock dealer. Bullock shower. Cattle dealer. Cattle driver 
(not agricultural labourer). Cowman’ (not farm servant). Cowherd (not figri- 
cultural). Goat dealer. Pig dealer. Pig salesman. Sheep and goat ddaler. 
Sheep and goat dresser. Sheep and goat grazer. Sheep and goat seller and 
salesman. Sheep and goat shaver, shearer. Sheep and goat owner. Swine- 
herd, 

Group Head 6. — ^Drover. 

Group Head 7. — Gamekeeper. 

Group Head 8. — Vermin destroyer — 

^ Ratcatcher. 

Group Head 9. — ^Fisherman — 

Fisherman. Fishery renter. Fishing boatman. Oyster dredger. 

9 * 

Group Head 11.— Animal, bird dealer, keeper — 

Animal catcher. Animal dealer. Animal keeper. Animal trainer. Ass dealer. 
Ass keeper. Bird catcher or snarer. Bird dealer. Bird keeper. Bird seller. 
Dealer in animals. Dealer in birds. Donkey dealer. Duck keeper. Duck, 
goose, dealer. Falconer. Geese dealer. Goosc' keeper. Monkey catcher. 
Mule dealer. Pigeon and other bird dealer. Pigeon keeper. J’oultry dealer. 
Poultry keeper. Poultry, live, keeper. Q,uail keeper. Turkey dealer. 

Group Head 12. — Camel dealer — 

Camel dealer. Camel keeper. 

Group Head 13. — Crocodile catcher — 

Crocodile catcher. 

Group Head 14. — Dog broker — 

Dog broker. Dog dealer. Dog feeder. Dog keeper. 

Group Head 15. — Elephant dealer— 

Elephant dealer. Elephant doctor. Elephant driver. Elephpnt keeper. Elephant 
merchant. Elephant man. Elephant mavathie, driver (not Government). 

Group Hoad 16.— Huntsman— ^ 

Hunter. Hunting dog keeper. Huntsman. Shikari. 

Group Hoad 17.— Leech-seller — 

Leech- seller. 

Group Head 18.— Silk-worm keeper— 

Silk-worm keeper. 

Group Head 19.— Tiger keeper— 

Tiger-keeper. 


CLASS V. 

.ORDER X. 
Sub-Obdeb I. 

Group Head 1. — ^Bookseller, publisher— 

Book publisher. Bookseller. Publisher. 

Group Hoad 2. — Bookbindeiv— 

Bookbinder. Dufteri (not Government). 

.03 



Q’roup Iload S.-Printeiv- > 

Ballraan (not Governmeiitj. Compositor (not Government). Forman, press 
(not Govemmont). Inker, private press. Pressman (not Governmont reader). 
' Printer (not Goveriiment). Printing press proprietor. Printing servant. Pro- 
prietor of printing office. Superintendent of press (not Government). 

Group Hoad 4. — Newspaper agent, vendor—* 

‘ Newspaper Office clerk. ' 

Group Head 5.-^Newspapor proprietor, publisher — * 

Newspaper proprietor. Newspaper publisher. Newspaper servant. Pxoprietor 
of newspaper. 

Groui) Head 6. — Book agent, librarian — 

Bible dep6t koopoi’. Book agent. Clerk in reading room or reading club. 
Colporteur. 

' r 

. Sub-Order II. 

4 

Group Hoad 1. — Musical instrument maker — 

Bugle raakoi'. Chikara (stringed instrument maker). Dealer in musical instru- 
ments. Drum maker. Flageolet maker. Flute maker. Guitar maker. Harp 
maker. Musical instrument seller, maker. Tambaur makei’. 

Group Head 2. — Music ejigi’aver, printer. 

Group Head 3. — Music seller, publisher. 

Croup Hoad 4. — ll^usical string maker — 

Musical instrument string maker. 

Suu-Oruki! 1 f 1 . 

Crou]) Hoad 1. — Lithographer, lithographic printer — 

• • bilhographer. 

Group Head 2. — Map publisher, seller — 

Map seller. • 

Group Hoad 3. — Print and map colonrer, mounter — 

Illuminator of manuscripts. Map colourcr. Maj) drawer. Map mounter. 

Group Head 4. — Picture cleaner, dealer — 
lecture cleaner, restorer. Picture dcsilor. 

Croup Head 5.— Copper, stocl plate printer — 

T*late printer, coit])er, steel. 

Croup Head 0. — Artist’s colourraan— 

Paint maker. 


Sub-Order IV. 

Grou]) Htiad 1. — Wootl carver — 

W ood carver. 

Group Head 2.' — Artificial flower maker — 

Artificial flower maker. Artificial vegetable maker. 

Group Head 3, — i^nimal bird prestu'vor, stuffer— » 

Biril or boast stufler. Taxidermist. 

Croup Hoad^4. — .let and coral worker, carver, ornament maker — 

Worker, carver, dealer in jot. Jet worker, carver. Coral worker, carver. 

Group Head 5. — Figure and imago maker — ‘ ' 

Figurejicaster. Figure maker. Idol maker. Imago maker. Plaster figure 
maker. • ® 



Sub-Ordbr V. 

Group 1.— -Toy maker-*- . 

Doll maker. Kite maker. Top maker. Toy dealer. Toy maker. 

Group Head 2. — Fishing tackle maker — 

Fishing tackle maker. Fishing tacklo seller. 

Group Head 3. — Cage maker — 

Bird cage maker. Cage maker, seller, 

Groi]p Head 4. — Bat, ball maker — 

Ball maker. Leather ball maker. 

GT»u]) Head 5. — Archery goods maker — 

Bow maker, seller. 

Grou}) Head (». — Racket maker — 

Racket maker. 

Sub-Order VI. 

Group Head 1. — Typo castor — 

Tyj)e caster, founder (not Government service). 

Group Head 2. — Medal maker — 

JVI.edal maker. 

Group I lead 3. — Die engraver — 
i)i(' engraver, 

CJrou]) 1 1 ('ad d. — Seal (mgraver — 

l'lngrav('r of souls. Seal caigravor. Scixl maker. Stone engraver (if for scab 
dies). 


sub-ordeb vn. 

Group Hoad 1.^ — Watch maker, clock maker. ^ 

Clock maker, seller; repairer. Watch regulator. Watch rejiairer. 

Grou]) Head 2. — l*hilosoj)hical instrument maker — , 

Ojitician. Scientific instrument maker. Spectacle glass grinder. 

Group Head 3. — W(Mgliing machine, measure, scale maker — 

Measure maker. Measure stamper. Scale maker. Weighing machine maker. 


Sud-Oeder Yin. 

Group Hpad. — Surgical instrument maker. 

Scb-Ordeb IX. 

Group Hoad 1. — Gunsmith, gun manufacturer — 

Barrel maktT (gxin barrel). Gun maker. 

Group Hoad 2. — Ammunition maker, dealoi’^ — . » 

.Ammunition dealer. Ammunition mukei*. Gunpowder (country) dealer. Gun- 
powder dealer. Gun])owdor dealer and maktu'. Gunpowder maker. Gun]>owd(!r 
merchant. . . • 

Group Hoad 3. — Percussion cap dealer — 

Pereussion cap dealer. 

Group Head 4.— Bayonet maker, sword maker— 

Bayonet maker. Scimitar maker. Sword maker. 

Group Hoad 5. — Scabbard maker — 

Scabbard maker. * 


• 04 
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Group Head 6.— Armourer — 

Armoarcr (private), isikligar. ^ 

Sub-Ordbr X. 

Group Head 1.— Engine, niadhine maker, agent, dealer — 

Blow pipe maker. Boiler maker. Bngirfe fitter. Engine machine maker. 

Group Head 2. — Spinning, weaving machine maker — 

Loom maker. ^ Spinning machine maker. Weaving machine maker. 

Group Head 3. — ^Agricultural implement machine ’maker — , 

Agricultural implement maker. Agricultural machine maker. Indigo vat maker. 
Oil press maker. Plough share maker. Sieve maker. Winnowing basket makcp, 
seller. ' 

Group Head 4. — ^Tool maker, dealer — 

Axe maker. Tool' dealer. Tool grinder. Toolmaker. Tweezer maker. 

« 

Group Head 6. — Saw maker — 

Saw maker. 

Group Head 6. — Cutler — 

Cutler (sikligar). Edife grinder. Knife maker. 

Group Head*?. — Needle maker— 

Needle maker. 

Group Head 8. — ^Beljows maker — 

Bellows maker. 

Group Head 9.-.-Saw mill raakoi' — 

Saw mill maker. 

Group !9cad 10. — Mill (water) maker — 

Mill (water) maker. 

* Sub-Order XI. 

GroTip Hoad 1 . — Coachmaker, palanquin maker, howda maker — 

. Bandy maistry. Bandy Inerchant. Bullock, coachmaker. Carriage builder. 
Coach builder. Coach merchant. Howda maker. Palanquin maker. 

Group Head 2.— Wheelwright, cart maker — 

Cart maker.' Wheelwright. 

Group Head 3. — flailway carriage maker — 

Railway carriage maker. Waggon (railway) maker. 

t 

Sub-Order XII. 

Saddler, harness, whip maker — 

Bit maker. Collar maker (not army). Girth maker (not web). Harness maker 
(not array). Saddle maker. Saddle cloth maker. Saddler. Whip dealer, 
seller. Whip maker. 

Sub-Order XIII. 

Group Head 1. — Shipbuilder, shipwright, boat, barge builder — 

Barge builder. Boat builder. Boat maker. Boat and phatemar builder. Ship- 
builder. 

Group Head 2^— Sail maker — 

Sail maker. ^ 

Group Head 3.— Ship’s chandler — 

Ship chandler. * 
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Sob-Order XIV. 

Group dead 1. — House proprietor — 

' House proprietor. House renting. 

Group Head 2. — ^Architect — 

Architect. 

Group Head 3.— Surveyor — 

Surveyor. 

Group Head 4. — Builder — 

Builder. Building material dealer. Contractor for buildings. Contractor of 
public works. Dealer in building materials. 

Group Head 5. — Carpenter — 

Carpenter. Maistry (unspecified). Pandal erector, decorator, maker. 

, Group Head 6.— Bricklayer — 

Brick cutter. Bricklayer. Bricklayer, labourer. 

Group Head 7. — Marble, mason — 

Engraver of marble. Marble mason. 

Group Head 8. — Mason, pavior — 

Mason. Mason, children employed by — Stone mason. 

Group Head 9. — Slater, tiler — 

"Tiler. 

Group Hoad 10. — Plastei’er, whitewasher — 

Plasterer. Whitewasher. 

Group Head 11. — Plumber, painter, glazier — 

Glazier. House painter. Decorator. Painter, house. Plumber. 

Group Hoad 12. — Blind maker, fitter — 

Blind fitter or maker. Blind maker. 

Group Hoad 13. — Drain service — 

Drain service. 


Sub-Order XV. 


Group Head 1. — Cabinet maker — 

Bed dealer and maker. Cabinet maker and joiner. Chairs, &c. Carver. Chairs* 
tables, and box maker. Cot maker. Seller. Worker on furniture. 


Group Head 2. — Undertaker — 

Furnishing undertaker. Undertaker. 

Group Head 3. — ^Carver and gilder — 

Dealer in looking glass. Gilder. Looking glass dealer (mirror). Looking glass 
maker (mirror). Picture frame maker. Picture frame seller. 

Group -Hoad 4. — Furniture broker, dealer — 

Furniture broker. Furniture dealer. 


Group Head 5. — Curiosity dealer — 
Curiosity dealer. 


Sub-Order XVI. combined with Sub-Orders X. and XT. 
Sub-Order XVp. 




Group Head 1,— Manufacturing chemist — 

Alum seller. Ammonia seller. Borax seller. Cinchona bark manufacturer, 
Collyrium maker. Saltpetre maker. Saltpetre manufacturer. Soda, crude" 
maker, seller. Tooth powder maker, seller. ’ 
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(Jrowp Head 2. — Dye, colour manufacturer— 

Aldye maker. Aldye seller. Colour . maker, dealer. Dye manufaoturef. Dye 
. seller. Henna preparer, seller. Indigo manufacturer. Madder (Indian) 
preparer. Madder (Indian) seller. Vermillion. 

Group Head 3. — Dyer, calenderor — ^ 

• Calendorer. 

Group Head 4. — ^Match, fusee maker, seller. 

Group Head 6. — Sulphur dealer — 

Sulphur dealer, seller. 

Group Head 6. — Firework maker — ^ 

Firework maker. Firework manufactiu'er. Firework seller. 

Group Head 7. — Ink manufacturer — 

Bhilawa nut (ink nut) seller. Ink maker, seller. Ink manufacturer. 


ORDER XI. 

Sum-Ordek 1. 

Group Hoad J. — Wool staple, &c. dealer, warehouseman. 

Group Head 2. — Felt manufacturer — 

Felt maker. 

Group Head 3. — Woollen cloth manufacturer — 

f'Jloth stamper with lac. Wool cleaner. Wool spinner. Wool weaver, worker 
(Pushm-iveaver). Woollen cloth or woollen manufacturer. Wool scutcher, 
cleaner. 

Grqup H/.>a(l 4. — Fuller — 

Fuller. 

Group Hoad 6. — Wool, dyer, printer — 

Wool tlyer. 

Group Head G. — Worsted manufcwjturer. 

« 

Group Hoad 7.— Cloth merchant, dealer — 

Cloth seller. Warehouseman (cloth). 

Group Head 8. — Stuff manufacturer. 

Group Hoad U. — ^Flannel manufacturer. 

Group Head 10. — Blanket manufacturer — 

Blanket milker or weaver. Cumbly manufacturer. Weaver of blankets. 

Group Head 1 1 .—Carpet manufacturer — 

Cai pot dealer, seller. Carpet maker (not cotton). Carpet merchant (not cotton). 
Group Head 12. — Shawl weaver — 

Shawl ropairpr. Shawl seller, maker. Shawl weaver. 

Sob-Obdek 2. 

G:roup Head 1. — SiHf manufacturer — 

Bleacher (silkl. Silk gown weaver. Silk manufacturer. Silk sizer. Silk 
twistpr. Silk weaver. iSilk winder. Silk worker, spinner. Weaver of silk 
cloth. I 

Group Head 2. — Silk dyer, printer— r 

Dyer of silk cloth. Silk dyer. Silk printer. 

Group Head 3.— Silk merchant, dealer — 

Silk*cloth dealer. Silk dealer. Silk merchant. Silk salesman. Tassar dealer. 
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Group Head 4. — Silk ribbon manufacturer — 

Ribbon maker. 

•a ^ 

Group Head 5.— Silk braid manufacturer— 

Maker of silk braid. Silk braid, silk and tassel maker.. Silk braid seller. 



Group Head 6. — Silk kincob manufacturer — 

Kinoob maker, seller. * * • 

Sub-Order III. ' 

Group Head 1. — Flax linen manufacturer — * 

Bleacher (flax). Dyer of flax. Flax dealer. Flax manufacturer. Lingn monu- 
^ facturoi*. Warehouseman, flax (linen). 

Group Head 2. — Lace manufacturer — * 

Lace dealer. Lace manufacturer. 


Group Head 3. — Thread manufacturer — * 

Brahminical thread maker. Cord thread (coloured) sollor. Thread maker. 
Thread manufacturer. Thread weaver. 


Group Hoad 4. — Tape manufacturer — 

Tape dealer. Tape manufacturer. 

Group Hoad 5. — Cotton manufacturer — 

Bleacher (cotton). Bobbin carriei'. Bobbin preparer. Carder, cotton. Cloth 
maker (cotton). Cloth weaver (cotton). Cotton beater, f’otton carder. Cot- 
«>. ton cleaner. Cotton cloth weaver. Cotton ginner. Cotton handloom weaver. 
Cotton manufacturer. Cotton newar-maker. (’otton pa^er, pressor. Cotton 
soutch(!r. Cotton spinner. Cotton weaver. Cotton web maker. Engineer, mill. 
Fireman, mill engine. Handkerchief manufacturer. Handloom weaver. Hindu 
male cloth manufacturer. Manager (mill). Overseer (mill). Packer (cotton 
factory). Sheeting, cloth manufacturer. Timekeeper (cotton factory). Weaver 
of mosquito curtains and fringes. Weaver (not otherwise specified), . . . 

Group Hoad 6. — Cotton, calico warehouseman, dealer — 

Cotton <]ealer. Cotton newar seller. Cotton twist merchapt. Cotton warehouse- 
man. Healer in cotton. Dealer in yarn. Twist inei’chant. 

Group Head 7. — Calico, cotton ])rinter — 

Calico printer. * 

Group Head 8. — Calico, cotton dyer — 

Cloth dyer. Cotton dyer. Dyer of cotton. 

Group Hoad 9. — Carpet maker, merchant (cotton) — 

Caiqiot maker (cotton). Carpet merchant (cotton). Colton carj)et manufjictnror. 

Group .Head 10.— Fustian manufacturer — 

Fustian manufacturer. . 


Group Head 11. — Tent maker — 
Tent maker. 


Sub-Order IV. 

Group Head 1. — Bleacher — 

Bleacher (not otherwise described). 

Group Head 2. — Trimming, braid maker — f 

Braid maker. Embroiderer. Embroidery seller. Ornament maker, stringer. 
Patuckar. Patwa. ^ 

\ 

Group Head 3. — Fancy goods doalei’^ — • 

Fancy goods dealer. Fancy goods maker. Fancy goods spinner. Silver wire, 
covering with silk. 

Group Head 4. — Girth, web maker — • 

Girth, web maker. * 
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Sub-Obdeb V. 


Group Hoad It-— Hair-dre88©i>” ^ r 

Barber (whether villajBfe or not). False look (hair) maker. Hairdresser. Human 
hair mercWnt. Village barber. * 

Group Head 2. — Hat manufacturer — 

. Cap seller. JIat merchant maker. Turban tier. 

Group Head 3. — Furrier — 

' Furrier. Leather skin coat mak^. 

Group Head 4. — Tailor — 

Tailor. 

Group Hoad 5. — Milliner — 

Boddice-maker. Dressmaker. Milliner. 

Group Hoad (5. — Shoorfiaker — 

Boot and shoemaker. Cobbler. Mochi (shoemaker). Sandal-maker. Shoemaker. 
Shoe repairer. Shoe seller. Slipper maker. 

Group Head 7. — Button maker — 

Button maker. Dealer. Cotton button maker. 

Group Head^H.— -Laundry keeper — 

Caloudoror (laundry). Cloth pleatcr (with hot iron). Dhobee (not domestic). 
Ironers. Ironmaii. fjaundry keeper ‘(not domestic). Laundryman (not 
domestic). Washerman. Washeiunau, village. 

Group Head 9. — Embroiderer — 

Darner. Embroiderer (dress). 

Group Head 10. — Hosier, haberdasher — 

Haberdasher. Stocking knitter, maker. 

Group Head 11. — Glover — 

Glove maker. 

i 

Group Head 12. — Leather-gaiter maker — 

Leather- gaiter maker. 

Group Hoad 13. — Old clothes dealer — 

•Old clothes dealer. 

Group Head 14. — Outfitter — 

Outfitter. 

Group Head 15.— -Theatrical property maker — 

Theatrical proptirty maker. Tinsel maker. 

Group Head 16>«-Umbrplla, parasol, stick maker — 

Stick dealer. ITmbrella dealer. Umbrella maker or repairer. 

Groun Hoad 17. — Shroud maker — 

A. 

Shroud maker. 

Group Head 18.-^Shoeblaoks — 

Shoeblacks. 

Sob-Obdeb VI. 

Group Head 1. — Matmaker, seller — 

Grass matmaker. Matmaker. Mat seller. Mat weaver. Palmyra matmaker. 
Group Head — Hemp manufacturer — 

Hemp dresser. Hemp manufacturer. Hemp merchant. Hemp spinner. 

Group Hoad 3. — Jute manufacturer — 

Bobbin carrier (jute manufacture). Carder (jute manufacture). Gunny bag 
n^nufacturer. Gunny bag seller. Gunny cloth manufacturer. Gunny weaver. 



’ ‘ 'in'. ' ' ■ • 

Jute dealer. Jute factory service. Jute manufacturer. Mechanic (jute manu- 
facture). Shifter (jute manufacture). Spinner (jute manufacture). Twister (jute 
manufacture). Warder (jute manufacture). Warper (jute manufacture). 

Group Head 4. — ^Rope, cordannakor — * 

Cable spinner, maker. Rope dealer. Rope maker. Rope manufacturer. Rope 
seller. Ship rope maker. Twine dealer, maker, seller. 

Group Head 5. — Net maker — » > * 

Fishing net maker. Net maker. » 

Group Head 6 . — Canvas, sail-cloth manufacturer^ * ’ 

Canvas maker. Sail cloth maker. 

Gfoup Head 7. — Sacking, sack, bag maker, dealer — 

Bag de^or. Bag maker. Nose-bag weaver, maker. Sack doalet. Sack maker. 
Sacking maker, dealer. Weaver of sackcloth. 

Group Head 8 . — Cocoa fibre matting maker — , . 

Cocoa-nut matting maker. 

Group Head 9.' — Coir manufacturer — 

Coir dealer. Coir manufacturer. 

-ORDER XII. 

a 

Sub-Order I. 

Group Hoad 1. — Cowkeeper, milk seller — 

Sutter, milk seller. Butter monger, seller. Cowkeeper (dairyman, not farm 
servant). Curd seller. Dairyman (not farm servant). Ghee dealer. Ghee 
manufacturer. Ghee merchant. Ghee seller. Milk drawer, .Milkman (not 
domestic). Milk seller. 

Group Head 2 . — Cheesemongei’ — 

Cheesemonger. • , . 

Group Head 3, — Butcher, Moat salesman — 

Butcher. Meat salesman. Meat seller. , 

Group Head 4. — Provision curcr, dealer — 

Provision curor. Provision dealer. 

Group Head 5. — Poulterer, game dealer — * 

Fowl monger. Game dealer. Poulterer. Poultry salesman. 

Group Head 6 .- 7 rFishmonger — 

Fish contractor. Fish curer. Fish dealer. Fish merchant. Fishmonger. Fish 
salesman. Oyster dealer. 

Gh*oup Head 7. — Honey mei’cliant — 

Dealer in honey. Honey oolloclor. Honey dealer. Honey^^MKffcer. Honey 
merchant. Honey seller. 

Group Head 8 . — Egg merchant — 

Egg merchant. Egg seller. 


Hub-Order II. • • 

Group Head 1 . — Corn, flour, seed merchant, dealer — ^ 

Arrowroot dealer, manufacturer.^ Beaten rice seller. Bengal j^ain seller. Black 
grain seller. Bran dealer. 'Chafi" seller. Cholum seller! Coriander, &c. 
seller. Corn dealer. Cotton seed seller (for cattle). Cumboo seller (Madras 
only). Dealer in corn and seed. Dealer in paddy. , Dealer in pther grains. 
Dholl seller. Flour dealer. Flour merchant. Flour seller. <}rain dealer 
^etty). Grain grocer. Grain lender (really seed dealer). Grain merchant. 
Grain seller. Green grain seller. Paddy merchant. Pulse merchant. Raggy 
seller. Rice merchant, dealer. Rice seller. Seller of beaten rice. Seller of 
grains. Seller of peas. Wheat seller. 
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Group Head 2.— Miller — 

Com grinder. Com sifter. Grain busker. Grain miller. Paddy and rice 
iKsater or pounder. Bice cleaner or busker. Rice miller. Sesame *(8eBamum) 
, washer, busker. Wheat miller. . 

Tr 

Group Head 3. — Baker, grain parcber — 

Baker. Biscuit d^ler. Biscuit seller. Biscuit warehouseman. Bi^ad maker. 
, Bread s^ler. Dough maker, seller. Grain parcber. 

Group Head 4.-*^Confectioner — 

^ Cake selldr. Confectioner. Flummery seller. Food seller (if confectioner!. 
Seller of fried grain. Sweetmeat maker. Sweetmeat seller (sweet trayman;. 
• Trayman. 

Group Head 5 ^ — Greengrocer — 

Betel nut merchant. Brinjal seller. Cabbage seller. Chillies, &c. dealer. 
Chilly merchant. Cocoanut seller. Fruit dealer. Fruit merchant. Fruit 
seller. Garlib seller. Greengrocer. Green seller. Ground nut seller. Nut 
’ seller. Onion dealer. Onion seller. Orange seller. Plantain merchant. 
Potato merchant. Potato seller. Saffron seller. Seller of vegetables. Tama- 
rind merchant. Vegetable dealer. Vegetable seller. 

Group Head 6. — ^Herbalist — 

Gatherer of wild fruits and herbs. Jungle root sellers. 

Group Hoad 7. — Sugar manufacture — 

Dealer in jaggery. Dealer in molasses. Jaggery manufacture. Sugar baker. 
Sugar manufacturer. 


' Sub-Ordee III. 

«' 

Group Hoad 1. — Brewer — 

Beer manufacturer. 

. « « 

Group Head 2. — ^Wino and spirit merchant, dealer — 

Abkari contractor. Abkari merchant. Arrack manufacturer. Arrack seller. 
Arrack sho'pkeeper. Arrack sub-contractor. Arrack sub-renter. An’ack 
toddy seller. Dealer in liquors. Distillery agent. European liquor merchant. 
Liquor, European, retailor. Liquor seller. Seller of European spirits. Spirit 
agent. Spirit merchant. Spirit relailer. Toddy contractor. Toddy drawer. 
Tofldy seller. Toddy sub-renter. Wine agent. Wine merchant. 

Group Hoad .3.^ — Distiller — * 

Arrack distiller. Distiller. Gauger (not Government). Spirit maker. Spirit 
refiner. 

% 

Group Hoad 4. — Ginger beer, soda water, lemonade, sherbet maker, dealer — ^ 

Ginger Iciteeit. ageut. Ginger beer dealer. Ginger beer manufacturer. Lemonade 
dealer. Sherbet makot, seller. Soda water agent. Soda water dealer. Soda 
water manufacturer. Soda water seller. 

Group Head 5. — Syrtip maniifacturer — 

Syrup manufacturer. 

i « 

Group Head 6. — Grocer, tea dealer, coffee dealer — 

Grocer, Tea, coffee maker# Seller. Tea dealer. Tea manufacturer. 

Group Head 7. — Tobacco manufacturer, dealer—^ 

Cheroot merchant. Cigar manufacturer. Cigar seller. Fireball-maker (for 
lightifig hukhas). Hooka-maker, seller. Hooka snake maker. Pipe maker. 
Snuff maker. Snuff manufacturer. Snuff seller. Tobacco and salt seller 
(itinerant). Tobacco manufacturer. Tobacco merchant. Tobacco seller. 

Group Head 8. — Vinegar maker — 

Vinegar dealer. » 
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Group Head 9.— Kckle, relish, condimeuta maJcer, dealer — 

Dealer in condiments. Pickle seller. Relish seller. Spice dealer, seller, and 
grinder. , ^ • 

Group Head 10. — Perfumer. 

Attar manufacturer. Attar seller. * Dealer in perfumery. Dealer in scents. 
Perfumer. Perfumery maker. Perfumeiy seMer. Scent -maker. Sceflt 

seller. » 

Group Head 11. — Bangh, narcotic maker, seller — * ’ 

Baugh seder. Betel leaf seller. Ohandu and madak seller. Dealer in gunja and 
^ otW intoxicants. Dealer, in drugs. Gudak seller. Gunja dealer. Gunja 

* manufacturefr. Narcotic dealer. Pan seller. 

t 

Group Head 12.— CoflTee manufacturer — 

Coffee manufacturer. ' , 

Group Head 13. — Opium dealer — ‘ 

Opium dealer. Opium renter. Opium seller. 


ORDER XIII. 


Sub-Ordeb, I. 


GroupTHead 1 . — Soap boiler dealer — , 

Soap boiler. Soap dealer. 

Group Head 2. — Tallow chandler — , 

Candle dealer, seller. Coach and cart grease maker, seller. Fat seller. 

Group Head 3. — Comb maker — 

Comb maker (horn). Comb maker, seller (not wooden). Horn comb maker. 
Horn comb repairer. 


Group Head 4. — Gut maker — 
Gut maker, seller. 


Group Head 5. — Manure dealer, manufacturer — 

Bratty maker. Bratty seller. Fuel vendor (cow dung). Manure dealer. 

Group Head 6. — Wax refiner, dealer — 

Wax bangle dealer. Wax bangle maker. Wax dealer. Wax merchant. 


Group Head 7. — Bone dealer — 

Bone dealer, wprker. Bono gatherer. Bone merchant. 
* 

Group Head 8. — Ivory dealer — 

Ivory dealer. Ivory merchant. 



Group Head 9. — Coral dealer — 
Coral merchant. Coral seller. 


Group Head 10. — Jet dealer — ^ , 

Jot dealer. Jet morchant. 

Group Head 11. — Lac dealer — • 

Bangle maker, lac. Bangle seHer, lac. Lac article maker. ?Lao banglo maker. 
Lac bracelet makor. Lac bracelet dealer. Lac propagator. 

Group Head 12. — Gluejmaker — * , 

Glue maker, seller. 

Group Head 13. — ^Homs, ivory, workers in — 

Horn articles, dealer in and worker of. Horn seller, merchant. 

Ivory workers. • 

P 4 
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Scb-Obdsb II. 

i • * l> 

Gro.iip Head 1. — Fellmongei'^ 

Dealer in hides, follmonger. Hide dealer. Hide salesman. Skin merchant. 

Group Head 2. — Tanner--' ^ 

, Chamois lealher worker. , Dead cattle reversioner. Leather tanner. Tanner. 

*’ 

Group Head 3.— •Currier — 

» Currier. Leather dealer. Leather dresser. Worker in skins. 

Group Head 4. — Leather article maker — 

Lbather jar, bottle, bucket maker. Leather portmanteau maker. Leather rope 
maker. Leather, water, bag maker. Leather, worker. Sieve maker, lealSier 
or parchment. 

Group Head 5. — Feather dealer — 

Feather dealer. Feather ornament, maker. 

* t> 

Group Head 6. — Leather dyer — 

Leather dyer. 

Group Head 7. — Quill dealer, worker — 

Quill dealer. 

Group Head 8. — Shagretm dealer, worker — 

Shagreen maker. 

• * 

‘ Sdb-Obder ITI. 

Group Head 1. — Hair bristle manufacturer — 

Hair seller. Ohowrie maker. Chowrio seller. Necklace sollor, maker (horse- 
hair). Sieve maker (horsehair). 

G^Oup‘iIead 2. — Brush and broom maker — 

Brush maker (bristle). Broom dealer (bristle). Broom maker (bristle). 


ORDER XIV. 

I 

« 

Sub-Order I. 

Group Head 1. — Oil miller, refiner — 

Gingelly oil dealer. Gingelly oil manufacturer. Lamp oil manufacturer. Lamp 
oil miller. Lamp oil seller. Oil dealer. Oil maker. Oil manufacturer. Oil 

, miller. Oil monger. Oil refiner. Oil seed liusker. Oil vendor. Sweet oil 
miller. Sweet oil seller. 

Group Head'l&>i<»eOjl, an.d colourman. 

Group Head 3. — India rubber dealer, worker. 

Group Head 4. — Oil, linseed cake maker — 

Linseed cake dealer. Linseed cake maker. Linseed cake seller. Oil cake dealer. 

Oil cake maker. Oil cake merchant. 

• • 

Group Head 5. — I’itch, tar, dealer, workers — 

Tar dealer. Tar maker. • 

Group Hoad (>.— Seviling wax dealer, worker — • 

Sealing wax maker. Sealing wax seller. 

Group Head — Gum dealer — 

Bird limef maker. Gall gatherer, dealer. Forest produce vendor (gum). Gum 
seller. 

Group Head 8. — Oilskin dealer, Worker- 
Oil bag dealer. Oil bag maker. • 
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Sra^ORDEB 11. 

Gri’oup Head 1.— rTimber, wood moroliaiit, dealer — , 

Bamboo dealer. Bamboo merchant. Bamboo seller. Brushwood seller. Char- 
coal burner. Charcoal dealer. Charcoal seller. Faggot seller. Firewood 
contractor. Firewood cutter. Fk'owood maker. Firewood ^elloi*. Firewood 
tier. Fuel merchant. Kailway fuel contractoi*. » Sandal wood seller. Timhor 
contractor. Timber cutter. Timber dealer. Timber merchant. Wood 
dealer. 

9 » 

Group Hoad 2. — Sawyer — 

Sawyer. 

&roup Hoad 3. — Wood turner, worker — » 

Club dealer and cudgel seller. Comb maker, seller (wooden). Inkstand case 
maker (wooden). JSieckhice seller, maker (wooden); Tooth-stick brush .maker, 
seller. Turner. Wood worker. 

^ > 

Group Head 4. — Box, packing case maker — 

Box maker, dealer. Wooden box dealer, maker. Wooden bottle maker (for 
Ganges water). Wooden bowl maker. 

Group Head 5. — Cooper, hoop maker, worker — 

Barrel maker, dealer. 


•• Sfb-Ordeb III. , 

Group Head 1. — Cork cutter, manufacturer, pith worker — 

Cork dealer, manufacturer. Pitli dealer. Velambutta dealer. 

Group Head 2. — Bark worker, dealer — 

Avaram bark dealer, Avaram bark seller. Bark dealer. Choppers of Tbungadeo 
and Jumma bark. Dealer in llauyadi bark. 


Sub-Order IV. 


Group Head 1 . — Basket maker — 


Bamboo liasket 
chair dealer. 


maker. Basket box maker. Basket box morch^int. Basket 
Basket chair maker. Basket maker. Wicker work maker. 


Group liend 2. — Hay and straw dealer — 

Fodder seller. Grass cutter (unspecified). Grass seller. nay‘'and straw dealer. 
Khuss grass seller. Straw cutter. Straw dealer. Straw seller. 

Group Head 3. — Thatcher — 

Thatcher. * 


Group Head 4. — (Jaiio worker, dresser — 

Cane dealer. Cane sellci". (’anc weaver. Cano worker. Cane work dealer. 
Rattanor of chairs. Rattan worker. 

Group Head 5. — Leaf, fan, umbrella maker, worker — ’ ■* 

Aloo leaves umbrella seller. Fan dealer. Fan maker. Flower-bel leaf seller. 

Kecth dealer. Leaf fan maker, dealer. Leaf plate maker. Leaf seller. Leaf 
umbrella maker. Teak leaf 'seller. • 

Group Head 6. — Broom | dealer (made of reed), reed manufacturer, dealer, rush mat — 

Broom dealer (reed). Broom maker (reed). Reed Cutter. Ri^h mat maker. 
Rush mat manufacturer. Screen seller (reeds or grass, sirkij. * Lathe maker. 
Tinder maker, seller. 

Group Head 7. — Chick maker, soUor— 

Chick maker, seller. * 
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Sijb-Oedki V. 


Gwuf) lloiid giiihoro/‘, doulur — 

ling dealer, llag’ gatherer. 

Group Head 2. — Pa.per manitfacturer — 

♦ i’aijoi- makor.^ Paper manufacturer, jf’apor merchant. Paper, waste, dealer. 
Waste papcfr seller. 

Group Hoad 3. — J^ationcr — 

Stationery dealer. • . 

Group Head 4. — Card maker — 

Card maker.. • ' 

Group Head 6. — Papier-mache dealer, maker — 

I’afpior-machd, maker, dealer. 


ORt)EE XV. 

SuB-OnoEtt I. 

Group Iload'l. — Coal miner — 

Coal minor. Ilowcr (coal mine). 

Group Head 2. — Cosjl mine service — 

Coal miiH) service. Fireman (coal mine). Foreman (coal mine). 

Group ITciud 3.-.-MiTie seirvicc — 

Engineer (raining). 

Group Head 4. — Iron mine service — 

Iron mine worker. Ironstone minor. 

Group Head 5. — Rocl^ mine service — 

Rock minor. 

Group Head G. — Salt mine soiwico — 

•Salt miner, cutter. 

Orou]) Head 7. — ^Diamond mine sorvico — 

Diamond minor. 

f 

* Sub-Oe»er II. 

Group Head merchant — * 

Coal merchant.* ' Seller. Coke dealer. 

Group Head 2. — Coal labourer — 

Banksman (coal mine). Coal carter. 

Groiip Head 3. — Gas worker — 

- Gas worker. 


Sub-Order III. 

Group Hoad 1.; — Stone ejuamer — 

Kuielmttijminer. Stone breaker. Stonecutter or drosser. Stone quarrior. 

Gronp Head 2. — Stone agent, merchant, cutter, polisher, drosser — 

Bangle (stone maker). Manufacturer of luoi’tars. Manufacturer of pestles. 
Mortar, pestle seller, maJior. Mosaic worker. Repairer of pestle. Stone dealer 
(not precious stones). Engraver (not precious stones). Stone polisher (not 
pVecious stones). 



..." '■■■ 

Ct^rbup Head 3.-— Lime dealer, workeiv- 

Ku^ur seller. Lime agent. Lime burner. Lime dealer. Lime merdbani Lime 
quartier. Limestone burner. Limestone dealer. Limestone quamer. ^me- 
stone worker. Mortar grinder, pounder. Soorkee pounder. Stone burner. 

Group Hoad 4. — Clay dealer, labourer — 

Clay seller. Earth digger. Labourer (not agricultural). 

Group Head 5. — Brick and tile maker, dealer — • 

Brick agent# Brick burner. Brick dealer. Brick maker. Brick seller. Tile 
agent, seller, worker. Tile dealer. Tile maker. Tile merchant. ' 

Grolip Head 6. — Railway labourer — 

Excavator. Labourer, railivay. Platelayer. Railway labourer. 

Group Head 7. — ^Road labourer — • 

Bridge contractor. Earthwork contractor (road, railway, canal). Road contractor. 
Road labourer. 

Group Head 8. — Chalk dealer, workers — 

Chalk miner. Chalk vendor. Red chalk digger. Rod chalk gatherer. 

Group Hoad 9. — Scavenger — 

Dust and rubbish sifter. Dust contractor. Rubbish carter. Rubbish contractor. 

* Rubbish sweeper. Scavenger. Sweeper (not domestic). 

Group Hoad 10. — Gravel and sand dealer, digger — , 

Gravel contractor. Gravel digger, Gravel labourer. Sand dealer. 

Group Head 11. — Chunara worker, dealer — 

"Cbunam burner. Chunam dealer. Chunam maker. Chunam seller. Chimam 
shell burner. Chunam shell digger. Chunam shell maker. Chunam shell 
seller. , 

Group Head 12. — Grindstone, millstone worker, slate-pencil maker— 

Grindstone dealer. Grindstone maker. Hand mill dresser (mill stone). Hand* 
mill, letter out of (mill stone). Manufacturer of stone hand-mill. Millstone 
dealer. Millstone worker, rougher. Repairer of pestle stone hand-mill. Rubbing- 
stone dealer. Rubbing-stone maker. Slate pencil maker. 

Sub-Ordek IV. 

Group Head 1. — Earthenware manufacturer — • 

Balegar (bangle maker or seller). Bangle (earthenware) dealer. Bangle (earthen- 
ware) manufacturer. Dealer in earthenware bangles. Dealer in pots. Earthen- 
ware ornament maker. Inkstand maker (oailhonwaro). Jug seller. Painter 
on pottery. Pot maker. Pot seller. Potter. 

Group Hoad 2. — Earthenware dealer, importer — 

Earthenware dealer. 

Sub-Okdbb V. 

Group Head 1. — Glass manufacturer — 

Bangle (glass) dealer. Bangle (glass) maker. Bangle (glass) seller. Glass bottle 
seller. Glass blower. Glass cutter. Glass dealer. Glass jewellery, bracelets, 
bangles, maker, seller. Glass maker. Glass window maker. Lantern maker. 

. Mosaic worker (glass). Mould maker (glass). Siwctaclo glasff grinder. 

Group Head 2.— Bead maker, dealer, stringer— 

Bead seller, maker. 

m 

Sub-Oedbb VI. 

Group Head 1. — Salt manufacturer — ^ 

Salt earth manufacturer. Salt labourer, digger. Salt manufacturer. Salt 
weigher. 

Group Hoad 2, — Salt agent, dealer, broker — 

Salt agent. Salt broker. Salt dealer. Salt merchant. Salt proprietor.' Salt, 
retail dealer. Salt ryot. Salt seller. , * 
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SUB-OKDKa VIl. 


Group Head 1. — Well sinker — 

Well sinker. 

Group Head 2 — Pond maker — 

Pond contractor. Pond- maker. Resprvoir sinker. Tank digger. Tank 
« repairer. 

Group Head 3. — "V^ater carrier, dealer — 

^hishee (not domestic). Oowadee (not domestic). Water bearer (not domestic). 
Water carrier (not domestic). Water man (not domestic). Water seller. 

Group Head 4. — Ice maker, dealer — 

Ice cooler. Ice dealer. Ice maker. 

Group Head 5. — .talagar — 

Jalagar (one that searches tanks and wells for lost money). 

''' < 

Sub-Order VIII. 

Gi’oup Hoad 1. — Goldsmith, silversmith, jeweller — 

Uraceldt maker (unspecified). Chain maker (if not chain cables, Ac.). Dealer in 
gilt jewels. Dealer in jewels mounted with precious stones. Bmbroidorei» in 
gold thread. Enameller. False (imitation) pearl maker. General dealer in 
gold, rilvor, and precious .'stones. Gilt trinket seller. Gold and silver smith. 
Gold braid maker. Gold leaf maker. ,Goid sifter. Gold and silver waste 
collector. Goldsmith. .Jeweller. Lace (gold and silver) manufacturer. Metal 
bangle seller , (gold and silver). Ornament maker, stringer (if jowelfe. y). 
Pearl ornament maker. Silver ornament maker. Silversmith. Thread makers 
in gold and silver. Too-rlng maker. Worker in precious stones. 

Group Hoad 2.”Plated ware manufacturer. 

Group Head 3. — Eloctroplater — 

Electroplater. 

Group Head 4. — Dealer in precious stones — 

Dealer in pearls. Dealer in precious stones. Pearl dealer. Pearl merchant. 
Precious stone' dealer (emerald dealer). Stone dualer (if precious stones). 
Turquoise merchant. 

Group Hoad 5. — Lapidary — r 

Diamond cutter. Gem cutter, seller. Lapidary. Pearl cutter. Pearl worker. 
Polisher of precious stones. Ruby worker. 

' Sub-Order IX. 

Group Head 1 . — Copper manufacturer — 

Dealer in copper. 

Group Head ^^-Gqjiperpmith — 

Coppersmiths. Copper work dealer. Copper worker. 

Sub-Order X. 

Group Hoad 1, — Tin manufacturer — 

. Tin worker. " Tin pot maker. Tin seller. Tinware dealer. 

Group Hoad 2. — Tin plate worker, tinman — 

Kalaigar (a tinman in Madras). Koloyman (a tinman in Madras). Tin box 
maker. Tin '•^bracelet maker. Tin liner. Tinman. Tinner of pots. Tinner. 
Tin plate maker. Tin plate worker. Tin ware manufacturer, worker. 

Group Head 3.jr- Tinker — 

Tinker. ’ 

Group Head 4- — Quicksilver dealer — 

Quicksilver dealer. 

Group Head 5. — Reflector makeiv— » 

Reflector maker. 



Sub-ObobrXI. 

Group H^ad l.~Zino manufacturer — 

Metal bangle seller (zinc). Toe ring maker (if eino). Zino merobani Zine 
plate worker. Zino vessel maker, seller. Zinc worke;*. 

Sub-Obdeb XII. 

Group Hoad 1. — Lead manufacturer — ^ 

Load manufacturer. Lead moulder. Lead planter (Madras). Lead pot mak^r. 

Lead smelter. Lead vessel dealer. Lead vessel maker. Lead vessel worker. 

* Metal bangle seller (lead). 

Group Head 2. — ^Antimony refiner, worker — 

* Antimony grinder. Antimony seller. 

Group Head 3. — Pewterer, pewter ornament maker — 

Pewter ornament maker. 

Sub-Obdeb XIII. 

9 

Group Head 1. — Brass manufacturer, worker, brazier — 

Bell maker. Brass manufacturer. Brass mercbant. Brass ornament maker. 
Brass ring maker. Brass vessel dealer or seller. Brass wire maker. Brass 
workman. Brazier. Deal or in brass. Dealer in brass and copper. Idol maker. 
Iuk.stand case maker (brass). Inkstand maker (brass). Manufacturer and 
dealer in brass vessels. Metal bangle seller. Metal inlayer. Metal vessel 
seller, maker. Toe ring maker (if brass or mixed metals). Wire drawer. 

, i^Wire worker. 

Group Hoad 2. — Bell maker — 

Boll maker. Boll metal maker. Bell metal omaments (ear) maker, seller. Bell 
metal worker. Dealer in bell metal utensils. Dealer in brass ahd bell metal. 
Group Head 3. — Burnisher — 

Burnisher. 

Group Head 4. — Lacquerer — 

Lacquerware painter. 

G roup Hoad 5. — Lamp, vessel, lantern maker — 

Lamp, vessel, &o. maker. 

Group Head 6. — Locksmith, brass — 

Locksmith. 

Group Head 7. — Gas fitter — 

Gas fitter. 

Sub-Obdeb XIV. 

Group Hoad 1. — Iron manufacturer — 

Dealer in iron. Iron manufacturer. Iron smelter. Iron vessel m»icer. Mould- 
maker for castings (iron). ' 

Group Head 2.— Blacksmith, hammerman 

Blacksmith. Blacksmith in town. Chainmaker (if chain cables, &c.). Hammerer, 
Hammerman. 

Group Head 3. — Ironmonger, hardware dealer — 

Hardware dealer. Iron merchant. Ironmonger. Ironsmith. Iron vessel dealer. 
Ironware dealer. Iron utensils maker (iron). ^ 

Group Head 4. — Locksmith- 

Iron look dealer. Iron lock mater. Key repairer. 

Group Head* 5.— Nail maker— 

Nail maker. 

Group Head 6.— Steel woricer — 

Steel worker. 

Group Head 7. — Weight maker — 

Weight maker. 



- ■■ viw.-'V-:;'- 

CLASS VI. 

r 

ORDER XVI. 

8ub-Oed?e I. 

« 

Group Head 1. — General laboul’er — 

Coolie, generaS labourer. Day labourer. General labourer. Labourer (day) above 
^ Id years of*^age. Labourer (day) under 15 years of age. Lascar (unspecified). 
Workman. 

'■ Sub-Oedeb II. 

4 

Group Head 1. — ^Artisan, mechanic — 

Artisan. Bellows blower. Emigration mistry, Mechanic (unspecified). 

Group Head 2. — Engine driver, stoker — 

' Engine driver (branch undefined). Engine keeper (unspecified). , Engine worker 
(unspecified). Stoker (unspecified). 

Group Head 3. — Shopman — 

Shopman (branch undefined). 

Group Head 4.— Manager, superintendent — 

Agent (authorised). Agent (labour). Chowdhry (unspecified). Darogha (un- 
specified). Manager. Market headman, chowdhry. Matam agent. Super- 
intendent (branch undefined). Timekeeper, manager (branch undefined). 

Group Head 5. — Contractor — 

Army contractor. Contractor. General contractor. 

Group Head 6.-^Private watchman. 

ORDER XVII. 

• m. 

Group Hoad 1. — Gentleman, annuitant — 

Annuitant. Funded property holder. Fund holder. Gentleman. Independent 
gentleman, independent person. Poligar (if not landed property). Proprietor 
(if not landed). Shrotriemdar. Wealthy person with no occupation. 

t 

ORDER XVIII. 

Sub-Oedbe I. 

Group Head 1.— Beggar, gipsy, vagrant— 

w Almsman. Beggar. Dasara (Hindoo religious mendicant.). Gipsy. Gondaliga 
(Hindoo religious mendicant). Halo vakki (fortune telling beggar). Pro- 
fessional beggar. Religious mendicant. Singer, mendicant, Hindoo. ♦ Tramp 
(traveller) . '^Aingvant. 

Group Head 2. — Religious devotees— 

Anchoret. Ascetic. Byragic (hermit, Madras). Devotee. Disciple. P^eer. 
Gossain. Hermit. Religious devotee. Sanyasi. 

Group Head .3. — Others — 

• Amulet maker. Brothel keeper. Caste mark, wafer, maker. Courtier. Dead 
V»ody washers. Debtor (in prison dependent on relatives). Bar cleaner. Ear, 
nose, piercer. Emigrant. Eunuch. Poe receiver, hereditary. Forehead wafer, 
caste mark, lilaker, seller. Gambler. Garland m^er. Giver bf information 
about festivals. Head of caste. Herald (nakib). Idol offerufg maker. 
Informer. Inmate of charitable house. Inmate of chuttrum. Lunatic. 
Marriage maker. Oracle. Panegyrist. Pauper. Pensioner (not Government). 
Pensioner, political. Pensioner, private. Pickpocket. Pimp, ^soner. 
Prisoner, civil. Prisoner, state. Prostitute. Receiver of dead map^s oldthes. 
Renter (who does not cultivate land himself).. Servant paid W Ghal^an lands. 
Servant paid by rent free lands. Ta|;tooer. Vlwia maker. Tracker (private). 
Tcuveller. Under trial prisoner. Visitor. 



APPENDIX. 


appendix a. 

• 

CONTAINING EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE PROVINCIAL CENSUS REPOlftrS 
ILLUSTRATING THE DENSl'lT OF THE POPULAHON, 

Bbkgal. 

It’will better enable the reader to arrive at a proper estimate of the vast size of Bengal, and of the various 
units of which its great whole is composed, it they arc measured by well understood and wflll known 
capacities elsewhere. 'Phe area of the Lioutenant Governorship of Bengal then, including the Feudatory 
State.s, and the tiger haunted swamps of the Sundarbnns, vi/., 19S,1!)8 .>!(}uare milPs, is very little loss 
than that of the kingdom of Spain (195,775 square miles), and a good deal more tlian half as large 
again as that of Great Britain and Ireland (121,115 square mill's). • Bengal proper, which, including 
the Sundarbuns, covers 76,406 square miles of country, is half as large again as England and Wales 
(50,498 square miles), and exceeds in area the aggregate of five European States, viz., Denmiurk, 

' Hollaml, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece, whose total area is only 74,61.') square miles. Behar is 
nearly as extensive as the new kingdom of Roumonia or the ancient kingdom of Poland. Chota 
Nagpore is a little larger than Ceylon, and a little smaller tlian Bavaria. Orissa and the kingdom of 
Saxony are of almost equal extent, and the area of the Feudatory States is rather more than that of 
Portugal. Taking thi* administrative divisions one with another, their average area is somewliat larger 
than tliat of Switzerland, while of th(! two largest, viz., Patna and Bhaugulpore, it may be said that 
the former is exactly co-extensive with the kingdom of Belgium together with the kingdom of tho 
Netherlands, while the Bhangulpore Division is considerably larger tlian the kingdom of Greece. 'I’he 
Dacca Division is the size of Denmark, and the combined area of Rajshahye and Burdwan equals that 
of Scotland. The average Bengal district, with an area of 8, .'523 square miles, is considerably larger 
tlwua.'Miy county in England and Ireland, except Yorkshire, and is most neaidy uppromihed. by Argyle- 
shire in .Scotlaiui. 'I'lu' very large districts, it need hardly be said, exceed in extent any single county 
that the United Kingdom shows, and the largest of them, Lohardugga, is greater than tho whole of 
Wales together with the county of York. Hazaribagh (7,021 square miles) is larger than the Irish 
province of Connaught by 100,000 acres. 'Dio districts of the Sonthal Pergunuahs and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts are each about as extensive as the newly acquired German territory of Alsace-Lorraine. 
The smallest Bengal district, Howrah, is nearly twice the size of Middlesex, rather larger than Bed- 
fordshire, and not much smaller than the kingdom oi’ Fife. 'I'his is, however, an exceptionally small 
district, not much more oxtenoivo than the avenage Bengal subdivision, and the next district to it in 
order of littleness, viz., Hooghly, is nearly four times its size. Hooghly, then, with 1,22S square miles, 
and Darjeeling, with 1,234 square miles, which may be taken as types of the smaller districts in 
Bengal, are each almost as large as the English county of Gloucester, or the Irish counties of Clare and 
Tyrone. . . . 

If surprise has been caused by the great extent of Bengal, it will be increased when the population 
of the whole country, and of its various sections, is compared with that of countries which are usually 
acknowledged to bo of the first class in tho heirarchy of nations, llic total of inhabitants in the 
Lioutenant €lovernorship of Bougal being 60,536,861, they exceed in number the pnptilation of any 
European nation except Rassia ; they do not fall far short of the total population of France and the 
United Kingdom added together, and they exceed by 60 per cent, the population of the great German 
Empire, and by 38 pci’ cent, that of tho united States of America. 1 he population of Bengal proper 
falls short by half a million only of that of the whole of the United Xingdom. Behar supports a 
population larger than that of Spain and Portugal, aud not much less than that of England and Wales. 
The Ooriyas are exactly as numerous as the inhabitants of Scotland, and the mixed multitude which 
dwells in 4he districts of the Chota Nagpore Division are verpr nearly as many as the 'a>hule population 
of Canada and other British possessions in North America- Tho CommisiuoBA?“ of the Patna Division 
rules the fortunes of nearly thrice as many persons as the King of Belgians or the Khedive of 
Egypt. Tho Chittagong Division, which is the smallest in Bengal in point of numbers, has a population 
nearly twice that of Norway, and the total of the Feudatory States is just that of the Continent of 
Australia. Every other Division contains a population which takes an intermediate place between that 
of European Turkey and of the kingdom of Belgium. The average Bengal district has a population 
equal to that of the Grand Duchy of Baden, tho Irish province of Leinster, the English county of 
Surrey,' or the State of Virginia. For tho larger districts few parallels* can be round in the United 
Kingdom, but My monsingh (3,051,960) has its counterpart in the great States of Illinois (3,077,871) 
and Ohio (8,198,062), and the county of Lancaster* (8464,225) witJi its commercial cities and swarming 
manu&cturing population. Middlesex* (2,918,814), aiid Yorkshire* (2,886,309J, have more inhabitants 
than any Bengiu aistrict, except Mymensiftgh, but while the number of districts in these provinces with 
more tnan one million inhabitants is 36, there are only four counties in England, viz., Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, which exceed that total. ^ 

' '• » 

Bexar. 

The population of Berar by the present census is 2,672,678, or about seven tenths of that of London 
(8, 814)^671). The Aknia district stands first as regards its urban and its total population. In it and in 

Note , — ^The revised figures for the popnlatioos of these oountios fure, Iiauoulliire, 8,464,441 ; Middlesex, 2,920,485 • 
Yorkshire, 2,886,664, ae pabUahed in the Final Bepuit on the Gensus of England and Wales, which was not in the 
haadBofHr.BonrdiUon. • 

Y 6747. S 
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the Amraoti district the density is over 200 to the square mile,' in Wun it is only 100 ‘4. The changes 
sinco 1867 are shown in final Census Table No. ii Towns and villages are scattered most thickly in the 
Ellichpur taluk, where there are 45 to every square mile ; whereas in the Mol^hat there is only one 
village to every five square miles. There are now*in Herat tho some number of houses to ttie square 
mile ds there were in England and Wales 80 years ago ; while the number of persons to an occupied 
house is at the present timu about tho same in both countries. 

( Bombay. 

f 

It covers the area Hungary with the population of Spain. Sindh is equal in extent to Roumania, 
or (not to take as an Jnatanco a country more talked about than known), to tho aggregate of liavaria, 
Jhuloii, and Alsace“l 4 >rnii«c ; but its population is less than that of Switzerland, which has about a 
tliird of its area. 

Siniilarly, the Deccan has the population of IreLandiii 1871 on a little more than tho area of Portugal, 
or to go fcirther west, on that of the State of Kcntu<‘.ky. 

"rake away tho Colloctorate of Aluiiodnagar, and tho rest is about the size of Scotland, The Karnfttic 
extends over an area* a little below that of Greece, and has a population a little above that of SwitzTer- 
land. Gujardt is about tho eatne size as the State of Vermont, but its population is largtir, and stands 
about liaH* way betw«>en that of Saxony and Wallachia. 

It is untt'roKting to cony)a.rt» this division with the most fertile and thickly populated country in 
Europe. I'ho area of Belgium exceeds that of Gujariit by some 1,200 square inilos, but if tho former 
bcM‘edueed to size ol tlu! latter, the population would exceed that of its Indian rival by about 3d- < 
per cent, Hainault, a province that is of very nearly the sanm size* as Broach, supjiorts u population of 
066,304 compared with the 320,1)30 of tho latter. The w(dl-known departmoni, in France oi the Alpt»s 
Maritimes, with its two large towns, has a considerably smaller population than Broach, wliich it equals 
in urea, or than Kolaba, which it resembles in its situation on tlie coast backed by numerous ranges ol’ 
hills. For the Konkan, as a whole, I cannot find any European equivalent. .... 

Compared to tho English counties, the Bombay district, which has «a mean size of about 4,200 miles, 
is oquiviilont to the combined area of Essex, Hertford, and SuffolJ;. The combined population of these 
three?, however, exceeds that ()f the Indian area by about 27 per c(nit- 


, BiUTisH Buumah. 

The territory admiiiistorcd by tho Chief Commissioner has an area of 87,220 square miles. 

The average area of a district is 4,690 separe miles, and wliile of th(‘ 19 districts 0 exceed tho 
average area in extent, 10 are less than this. They vary from 16,189 square miles, the area of 
Amherst, which is almost as largi^ as the whole of Arakan, to 14 square miles in the case of the 
Muulineiri town district. The 1 cnasserirn Division occupies more than half the area of British 
Bqrpah.a Some idea of the extent of the province* and of the different districts may bo gathered iVom 
a c(»rnparison with other Provinces of India, or with countries in Europe. The Provinca* with its 87,220 
square miles is nearly as large as England, Wales, and Scotland (89,006 sipiarc miles) put togc*thcr, 
larger than the North- Western Provinces without Oudh (81,434), tho Central Ihovinces (84,963), or 
Bombay, excluding Sindlt (77,628). Comparing the districts with the counties of England we. find that 
the smallest, Nortliern Arakan, with an area of 1,213 square miles, is nearly as large as Gloucesiershin* 
(1,268 s(pmr(* miles) and larger than the East Riding of Yorkshire (1,173 square miles), Amhoi ^t, as 
before meiitumed, tlu' most extensive^listrict, is ncariy twice the size of Monmouthshire and Wales, and 
five tinges the area of C.Uieshiri* and Lauchashire put together. Akyab and Thonegwn. are each of them 
as largi* as all Durlmui, Northumberland, (Jumberland, and Westinorelaiid put together. Mergui is 
inor<* extensi’^e than Wales. Shwuygyin, again, i.s equal in extent to all tho north Midland counties, 
whicli include Leice.stt*rs!iiie, Rutlandshire, Lincolnshin*, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. But 
though the areas ave su large, the population as a rule are small and sj)arse, and confined to tlie 1 ow- 
ning lands about th<* foot ot the hills or near the rivers and strt^ams British Burmnh 

contains a population exceeding that of Scotland by 2,000, but Mobile the numbers of inhabitants are 
iK^arly equal, the area of this country is men? than 2^ times as large as that of Scotland, and the 
density of popuiation, which is hert^ 42*8, there roaches 121 persona to the square mile. » 


Centkal Pkovikcks. 


The total artxi of the Central Provinces is sh<»wn to be 113,279 square miles. This area is divided 
inlti 18 districts, grouped into four divisions. To five of these districts are attached Fomlatory St/itos, 
viz., to the H<»shangal)ad district the smallest Stat<}, Makrai, area only 216 6<pare miles; and to 
Chandn. the largest State, Bastar, area 13,062 square miles; and to the throti districts of the Cbhatish- . 
garb Division tho^reuiaining 13 Feudatory States, containing an aggregate area of 15,667 square 
miles. 

The average area of each district is ^293 square miles, the smallest being Narsingpur, 1,916 square 
miles, and the four largest being — 

• • Square Miles. 


Bilaspur 

Raipur 

Sambalpur 

Chanda 


8,800 

14,643 

16,418 

28,847 


Of these larger districts, the first throe form the Chhatisgarh Division, which is the tno.4 Extensive in 
the Provinces, containing :ui affgregate area of 39,761 square miles, as compared with the Nagpur 
Division, 37,102 square miles, the J^ubbulpore Division, 18,68% and the Nerbudda Division, 17,728 
square myos. The Feudatory States, though attacKed to district are under direct administratidn of 
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thoir own Cluefe, Excluding Feudatory States, the average area in each district is 4,691 square miles, 
the largest districts then being — 

• ^ Shjaiwc Miles. 

Sambalpur ...... 4^521 • 

Mandla - - - 4,719 

Bilaspur 7,798 

Chanda - - • - - - 10,7145 

Raipur ... ... 11,885 • 

• 

Excluding Feudatory States, the areas of tlio four divisions contrast as follows , 

^ Sqiiuro Milen. 


Chhatisgarh 21,204 * 

• • Nagpur 24,040 

Jubbiilnoro ...... 18,08^ 

Nerbudda ..... 17,513 

The total population of tho Central Provinces, Jis enumerated on J7t,h /‘'obruary 1881, amounts to 
.1 1,. 548, 511. Of districts, tlm average jtopulation, inclusive of at.tacli<!d Feudalery Stales, was ()4l,r»d:i, 
Nimar eonbiining the le.'ust, 231,:!41, and Raipur the most, 1,832,237. Otlier thns* districts e.ontjiiiied 
less than half thi; average, vi/., JWandl.a, 301,700, Betul, 304,905, and Damoli, 312,917. Other soveii 
districts contained more tbaii half a million of iuhabitauts, viz: — 


Saugor 

Bhandara 

Jubbulpore 

Nagpur - 

Chanda 

Bilaspur 

Sambalpur 


564,950 

683.779 

687,233 

697,356 

845,391 

1,120,508 

1,6.53,900 


The three most populous districts of tho Provinces are Bilaspur, Sambalpur, an(J Raipur, forming 
tlu' Chhatisgarh J.)ivisiou, with an aggregate population of 4,612,705 inbabifanrs, as compared with 
the— 

Nagpur Division . . . . , 2,954,801 

Jubbulpore Division ... . 2,201,033 * * * 

Nerbudda Division .... . . 1,779,869 


Tlic importa.nee of the Chhatisgarli State Railway line, now under construction, is illustrated by the 
(Hiiisideratioii that the population of tho Chhatisgarh Division, plus that of the Bhandara district, through 
which the line ptissos towards Chhatisgarh, aggregates 5,296,481 iuhahitants, or nearly lialf (40 per 
cent.) of tho total jtopulatlon of the l*rovinces. • 

Of Feudatory Sbifces, the total jtopulation was 1,709,720, and the average 113,981 inhabitants. 
Midtrai, in the floshangahad district, contaiimd the least inhabitants, only 16,764, and 'tlie following 
States, both in the Sambal[)ur district, contained the largest population, viz., Kalahaudi, 224,648, and 
Patna, 257,959. Tho total population of the 13 Feudatory States in the Chhatisgjirh Division aggregated 
1,490,708. 

Exclusive of Feudatory States, tho population of the Provinces waiS 9,838,791, tho Chhatisgarh Division 
and the same eight districts still ranking as the most populous. 

The avijrage number of persons per square milo rusults, us — 

Provinces .... 

Feudatory States 

Provinces, excluding Feudatory States 


- 101-9 

- 59-3 

- 116-5 


The average density of population in the four divisions was as follows 



Division. 

• 

Witliout 

Kcu^atory 

States. 

111 

Feudatory 

Stiites, 

• 

1 

Including 

Feudatory 

Stiitus. 


1 

tfaramr . . . - - 

114-7 

t ,l^'0 1 

79 0 


1 

Jubbulpore - - - - . 

117-8 1 

' — , 1 

'T' 



Nerbudila 

100-7 i 

77-9 1 

100-4 



('bbiitisgarh - . • . . 

128-7 1 

96-2 

1100 



I’liuH the Chhatisgarh Diviaion takes tlie lead in average density, as well a.s in mere numbers of its 
population. Compatiug Feudatory States with district areas exclusive of Feudatory States, th<^ following 

8 2 . 
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is the order in which those stand, which result in an averai'e density exceeding ISO pertems per square 
mile, viz. 


I. Sakti Feudatory State - 

Sonpur „ ‘ - 

' S. Narsinghpur district 

4. Clihuikhadan Fowiatory StiUc 
6. Nagpur district 
(i.,Nanugaon Feudatory State - 
‘ 7. Khairagarh . , , » 

8 ‘■Jubbulporo district 
9. ithandara „ - - 

'* 10. “Wardha „ - - 

II. Sanibalpur „ - • 


198 

J97 

19] 

190 

181’ 

182 

177 

175 

174 

161 

153 


Thus some of the Feudatory States equal and ovon surpass our best districts in average density of 
population. The localities in which the number of persons per square mile was loss than 76 arc;— * ‘ 


1. Nimar district - - - - - - 69 

2. Mandla „ .... - 64 

8. Chanda „ - - - - - - 60 

4. Kalahandi Feudatory State - • - - 60 

5. Bamra „ - - - - 41 

6. Rairakhol » ... .21 

7. Bastar „ - - - - 16 


CooiiG. 

'I'ho small I’jovince of Coorg lies to the west of Mysore, between north latitude 11° 65' and 12“ 50', 
and between east longitude 76° 16' and 76° 14'. Its area is computed ut 1,683 square miles, and its 
greatest length is about 60 miles, by 40 in breadth. 

Tbo total area of the Province is shown to bo 1,583 square miles, and the total population at the final 
Census amounted to 178,302, which gives 112‘63 persons to the .squ.ire mile. mm< 

'fhe country derives its name, Kodagu (Aw/Uce, Coorg), from its mountainous aspect. It is con- 
figuratively a hilly country, culminating in mountainons ranges, the highest of which is almut 5,376 feet 
above tho level of the sea. Its smaller grass and forest covered hills are termed “ bfines,” which arc 
also tho pasture lands for the cattle used in the cultivation of the long level strips of wet land lying in 
the valleys between them, and it is on these b^ne lands that coffee lias been so extensively grown of 
late years. Here also the Coorgs on their sheltering slopes have built their solitary homesteads in close 
proxunity»to their rice fields and coffee gardens. 


Madras. 

« 

The total area is 141,001 squaro milos,and tho total population .‘11,170,631. This gives on tho whole 
area 221 persona to tho square mile. In 1871 tho density was given at 226 "2 per square mile. . . . 

Madras, standing third of the Indian Provinces, bos a greater density than any Furopoaii country, 
except Belgium, England and Wales, llolland, and Italy. 

Excluding Madras town and the hill tracts, or agencies of Ganjfini, Vizagapatam, and llampa, in 
Godaveri, the average demsity is 246 per square mile. In the ordinary settled districts tho proportion 
varies from 683 per iquare mile in 'Tanjore, and 51.6 in Vizagapatam, to 91 in Kiinuiol. In 1871 tho 
variation was much slighter, being from 540 in Tanjore to 130 in Kurnool. Tho density in tho Nilgiris 
has 'gone up from 6^ to 95, owing, in part, to tho accession of 240 square miles of south-east Wynad from 
jVlalgbar. 

In the t&luqs of Kumbak^nam, Mfiyavarra, Ne^apataro, Nannilam, and Sbiyfili, in 'I'anjoro district, 
on an area of 1,323 sqiiai'C niilos there is a population of 1,160,827, or 877 per square mile. This is in 
the heart of tlieTKfivi^i iirigation delta, and is the richest (.as well as tlio most populous) tract in tho 
Presidency. 

In Vizagai>atam, the tfiluqs of Palkonda, Pi'irvatipur, Satur, and Srungavarapukota contain, on an 
area of 422 square tniJos, a population of 518,722, or 1,229 per sipiare mile. 

'Pho taluq of Ponfini, in Malalwir, has an area of 390 square miles, a density of 1,007 persons to the 
squaro mile. 


. PoN.iiu. 

It is not to be oxpeetc^d that the PunjAb should, in comparison with other countrios, be densely 
populatol. The ^Tri‘at mountain tracts tg tho north, and the arid steppes of its western plains, include 
largo areas which are not habitable by man, and, with a largely agricultural population, only 35 per 
cent, of its total area il cultivated, . and only 70 per^ cent, even nominally culturable* Less than 40 
years ago the ^’oattT portion of the Province 'was subject to a military government of a very inferior 
typo; war and violence were rife in tho laiid^ and in many parts the peasant tilled his field^ith a sword 
at his side, and tHe collector demanded the revenue at the head of a regiment, while 20 years earlier 
much of our south-oiifctorn border was practically a desert. Compared with the other large Indian 
Provinces, tho population is less dense than that of Bengal, the North-Western Prdvince|i Madras, 
llombay proper, but more dense than tliat of BerAr, HaidarAbAd, Bombay with Sindh, Central India, 
Assam, the Central TVovinccs, Hajputana, ^^ndh, or Burmah. Turning to European ecmiitries we find 
that the density for the Province, as a whole, is about the same as for Ireland and the Austrian Empire, 
is not mu^h more than one third that of Belgium arid England and Wales, one half that of the British 



md two thirds that of Italy and the Germi^ Empire. It is a third as great that of 

Scotland or Portugal, nearly double that of Spain, more than double that of Greece tir Turkey iii 
Europe^ more tlmn lour times that of European Russia, five times tliat of Sweden, aud iiv^m that 
of Norway? The density of population of our BriSsh territory is almost the simic as iin France, 
Bavaria, and Switzerland, and very little below that of the Indian Empire as a whole. But^rtioiis <rf 
the Puujiib stand very high in the scale. The Amritsar Division, which is half the size of Beljdilj^ is 
more thickly populated than that most populous of all European countries, while the Ambiila Division 
has about tne same density as have England and^Wales and Saxony, and the Delhi Division is moro 
thickly peopled than the Netherlands, and far more so than the British Isles. On*thc other hand, 
population of Bohawalpur is more sparse than that of any oilier ^country in the •list, except Russik,^ 
Sweden, and Norway, while the Dor^j&t and Multkn Divisions and tho Hill States iltand only just above 
thorn in company with Spain, Servia, Greece, and Turkey in Europe. ^ ^ 


^ CsNTRAi. India. 

^ General State^nent of Area and Population. ^ 

This staiomcmt forms tho groundwork of all the information that has boon coHecttW. Unfortunately, 
tho separate areas of some important States, one indeed, the largest in Central Inclia, cannot be ascer- 
tained, and it is impracticable, tln^refore, to frame any oven ap])roximate detailed statistics concerning 
the density of the population. Wo are dependent for our figures connected* with^ areas on thef Topo- 
graphical Survey Department ; and the classification adopted notably for Gwalior and the t-ivolve States 
Vhich head tho list of Statement I., for a total area of 20,0f)6'08 square mile8—-a classification 
which is neither geographically nor politically correct— as well as that for many other States improperly 
grouped together, renders any calculation founded on tho exact area of t^ach, quite impvaitticabm. For 
the total of Central India the population is given at 9,201,907 souls, which, distributed over an area of 
75,229*64 square miles, gives a density of 123*12 persons per square mih?, which may be accepted as 
approximately correct. 

As has been already remarked, no previous Censirs of toe population of Central India kaa lyjon taken. It 
is useless, therefore, to attempt any speculation as to decrease, increase, or movements of the population. 
It may, however, safely be said that it has, in Mahva especially, a tendency to increase. Famine is hero 
unknown, the soil is rich and productive, and even a temporary scarcity in Rajputana at once produces a 
long of emigrants froin Jess favoured States in that agency, all pressing forward to tho opportunities 
which ofler themselves for an agricultural existence in Malwa. For the States* of Gwalior, and those 
under the liundelkhand and Baghelkhand agencies, it is not perhaps safe to hazard any conjectures, 
but there is no reason to believe that there has been any decrease in the populaljon. In k census 
taken under the (*ondilions already noted, many inequalities and apparent inaccuracies may, without 
difficulty, be detected in a close examination of imlividual entries. J<or instance, it is not easy to 
understand how in tho INiidara daghir, which con8ist4Si of 44 villages and no towns, the density per 
square mile can possibly amount to 887*78, or lu)w the average number of persons in each liou«e cows 
to 24*66 ; but it is fruitless to atteiiq)t to do more than to notice the outcome of those statements iti 
the bulk, and either the conclusion they ju.stify or the features, normal or abnormal, which they 
represent, ^ 

Bakoda. 


The total extent of the territory of His Highness the Gaekwar is 8,570 square miles. 

The area of 8,0(K) and odd square miles is distributed over, and iiTtersporsed with, portions of Guzerath 
and Kathiawar. It does not form a compact and unbroken block of territory ; it is not a continuous or 
uninterrupted extent from one end to tho other. Roughly speaking, from the northern extremity of tho 
Thawa district to the south to Palhanpur totlic north, and from the western limits of the Nassik district to 
tho south-east to the extreme north-west of Kathiawar, there lie interspersed with British or other 
territory tracts of land or provinces wherein His Highness the Gaekwar \s sway is acknowledged. 

The population of tho territories of His Highness the Gaekwar,. according to the Census of 1881, 
amounts to 2,180,311 souls— ’1,136,633 nudes and 1,043,678 females. I'he population of the Barfida 
camp, consisting of 2,879 males and 1,815 females, in all 4,694 souls, added to the above figures, gives 
a grand total of 2,185,005 souls, or 1,139,012 males and 1,04*5,493 females. • 

The average density of population is 204 • 44 per square mile for tho wigaJe territory, exclusive of 
the cantonment, and 204*90 inclusive of the cantonment. The average density in British Guzerath 
is 281*3. 

The? density of this territory is, however, affected by tho thinness of the population in the Amrali 
Division, and in the forest tracts in the Nowsari and the Mewasi tracts in tho Baroda Division. 

The following table shows the density of the population in each division of this territory: — 


Name of Division. 

Population. 

• 

• 

An^a 
in Square 
Miles. 

• 

Density of 
Population per 
Square Mile, 

• 

Ainreli division 

147,408 

1,560 

— 

• 

04*63 

Ksuli ditto , 

988.487 

8,158 

313*01 

Nowsari ditto - 

287,549 

1,940 

148*(e2 

Baroda ditto, inclusive of the city 

750,807 

1,911 

3%03 

Total 

2,180,311 

8,569 

254*44 
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APPENDIX B. 

f 

« 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. ^BETSON’S REPORT ON THE PUNJAB CENSUS, NOTING 
PECULIARITIES OF THE HINDOO AND MAHAMMEDAN RELIGIONS, AS PRAC- 

, TISED IN THAT PROVINCE. 

♦ 

The Hindoos of the PunjXb, 

V/i <9 Ma&tkity of Ifindoomt. — What is Hindooism— not the Hindooism of the Vod^ which was a 
clearly defined cult followed bv a select society of a superior race living among dosjjised barbarians of 
the lowQ{ 4 t typo — but the Hindooism of to-day, the religion of the women of India, which has to struggle 
for existence against tho inroads of other and porliaps higher forms of belief? The difficulty of 
answering this question springs chiefly from the marvellous catholicity and elasticity of tlie Hindoo 
religion. It is in the first place essentially a cosmogony rather than a code of ethics. The esoteric 
tcawng of tho higher forms of Hindooism does doubtless include ethical doctrines, but they Lave been 
added rather than sprung from the religion itself, and indeed it seems to me that a polytheistic 
creed must, from theivor^ Mature of things, be devoid of all ethical signiiicance. Tho aspects of nature 
ahd tho manifestation of physical force aro manifold, and can reiisonably bo allotted to a multiplicity 
of gods, each supreme in bis separate province ; but only one rule of conduct, omi standard of right and* 
wrong, is possible, and it cannot conveniently be cither forrnulatod or enforced by a divine committee. 
In many respects this separation of religion from either is doubtless an advantage, for it iKTinitsofa 
healthy dovolopment of the rules of conduct as tho etliical perceptions of the nice advance. When the 
god has once spokon, his worshijipers can only advance by modifying their intorpn^tation of his com- 
mands, and no greater misfortune could befall a people than that their redigion should lend all the 
sanctions of ifa hopes and terrors to a precises code of right ‘ind wrong formulated while tho conscience 
of tho nation was yet young and its knowledge imi»erfcct. 

But if the non-ethical nature of tho Hindoo religion is in some respects an advantage to its followers, 
it has also greatljr increased the difficulty of preserving that religion in its original purity. The old 
Aryans who worshipped the gods of the Vedas were surrounded liy races whojic d(dtie$ diflbred flPTOi their 
own in IHtle but name, for both wore but personifications of tluj fiicos of nature. What more natural, 
then, that as the two peoples interminglecl, their gods should gradually become associated in a joint 
l^antheon. If the gods of the Vedas wore mightier, the gods of tht^ community might still be mighty. 
If malevolent it was well to projiitiate them ; if lienevoleni sonu' benefits might jx^rhaps be had from 
them. In either case it was but adding the worship of a fi^w new gods to that of many old ones, for 
since neither these nor those laid down any inimitable rules of conduct or beli()f, no change of life* t)o 
supersession of tlio one by tho other was necessary. The evils the Hindoos learned from their d(fities 
wore physical ; the help they hoped for material and not spiritual. Their gods were offended, not by 
disbelief and sin, but by neglect; they were to be propitiated, not by repentance and a now life, but by 
sacrifice^ and ceromoniaholisorvaiiccs and so long as their dues wore discharged they would not grudge 
offerings made to others as an adclitiomil insurance iigainst The members of tho Hindoo Pan- 

theon had many ranks and degrees, and, among tho superior gods at any rate, each worshipper selected 
for himself tLit one which ho would^chiefly venerate. Thus it was easy to add on at the bottom of the 
lists without derogating from tho dignity of those at the top ; wliilc the relative lionour in which each 
was hold presently became a matter for the individual to decide for himself. And so wo find that the 
gates of tne Ilindoo Ayurjmr have oven stood open to the strange gods of the neighbourhood, and that 
wherever Hindoos have come into contact with worship other than their own they luive comlnned the 
two, and even dmve not unseldom given tho former proecdeiico over the latter. The Hindoo of tho 
plains worships the saints of his Mussulman neighbours, and calls his own original gods by Mahammo- 
dan names unknown to an Indian tongue ; the Ilindoo of the hills worships tho devils and deities of the 
alxirigines, and selects for special honour that ono of his own proper divinities whoso nature is most 
akin to theirs^ both mollify by offering innumerable agencies, animal, human, demoniacal, or somi- 
divinc, who arc not perhaps ranked with the greater gods of the temiiles, but who may do lufrm, and to 
propitiate whom is uxerefoFe a wise precaution. 

lirakmimm the distirnguishing Feature of Hindooim , — But through all these divinities there docs run 
a common eleraeut, tho clue to which is to be found in the extraordinary predominance which the 
priestly class liave olitained in India, os the explanation of tho divinity itself is largely to be found in 
the greed of that class. In polytheistic Europe the separation of ethics from religion was no less com- 
plete than in India ; but while in the latter the study of the two w?is combined, in Europe, Greece^ 
developed religion into phihwphy, while Rome formulated practical ethics in the shape of law, and each 
vvas content to receive at tho hands of tho other the branch which that other had made his own. Wlien 
Ghristiahity swept away the relics of tho old gotls, the separation had become foo complete to be over 
wLffly obliforated ; and though tlie priffsts of tho new monothoism struggled fiercely, and with no small 
measure of success, to j e-comqine the, two, and to substitute tho canon for the civil law, yet there ever 
existed by the side of art distinct from (he clergy, a lay body of educated lawyers who shared with 
them tb^ learning of the day and the power which that learning conferred. If, then, under such cir- 

— — I : ^ 

* that in many cusoa tho strictly territorial natnro of the aboriginal gods lacUltatad their inclnsion 

]l^doo worship. It would be less difficult to recognise a dohy who did not oven, chum authority beyond 
.otitidn set boun^ or pretend to rival the Vedio gods in their limitless power ; and it would seem eapecially 
, reasonable on ehterixig a territory to propitiate the local princes might bo offended by the inmision. ^legods 
; i|»f tlie hills were, find many of them aro stiH, u||icloubtefUy temtotkl. It would be interesting to discover whether 
7the aboriginal gote of the pl^ns presented mo same .dhara^ierijipc.. With them the limits of tlm tribe would 
. pjH>bably the teiritcjoy, in Urn absence of any unpaAmble phyMc4h^undaries sochasareailbrded by mouataiii 
' .rtvnges. ■ 



cumstancos the political power of the Church in Bltirope wae for centuries immurh fdr;good or evil^ as 
we know it to have been, it may be conceived how wholly all authority waa conceutrate^^h the hands 
of the Br&hmans, and with what tyranny they exerciBod that power in India, where aw' Jfeaming of 
every sort lind kind was absolutely confined to the priestly class.* The result was that Hindooism 
early degenerated from a religion into a sacerdotalism, and would^ in its present form, be iar 
described as Brdhrnanism than by any other single word ; and it is this abject subjection to and vemjrn- 
tion for the Brdhman which forms the connecting link that runs through and binds together the divide 
forms of worship and belief v^hich 1 have spoken. ^ # * 

It is in this predominance of the priesthood, moreover, that we may find an CTmlanaiton at once of the 
catholicity and of the exclusiveness which characterise the Hindorf religion. If tfi give to a Brfthman 
is to worship God, the larger thea circle of worshippers the better for* the BrAhnfan ; and U* new wor- 
shippers will not leave their gods behind them, it would be foolish to exclude tliem on that- account/ as 
there is ample room for all. On the other hand, as the Lovitical body so increased in numbers that a 
portiJtn of them was necessarily illiterate, the Brdhmans were compelled to fall back upon hereditary 
virtue Jis the only possible foundation for the power of their class. Here they found in the tidbal divi- 
sions of the people, and in the theory of the hereditary nature of occupations which htid sprung from 
them, an institution suited to their purpose and ready to their hands ; and this they developed into 
that complex web of caste restrictions and disabilities which envelopes a high -caste Hindoo from his 
mother’s womb, tind so the special power and sanctity of the Brahman (mine to depend for its very 
existence upon the stringency with which caste distinctions were maintaipfid, the act of wovslnp was 
subordinated to the idea of ceremonial purity, and for a definite creed was substituted the dominatipn 
•of a priestly class, itself divided into a tliouaand sects, and holding a thousand varieties of doctrine. 
To tlie aborigine who, with his gods on his back, sought admission within the pole of Hindooism, these 
rostricstions presented no obstacle. They were not rievelopmonts of the system which obtains in all 
primitive forms of society ; and so far as they differed from the rules which ho already observed, they 
tended to raise him in the social scale by hedging him round with an exclusiveness which was flattering 
if inconvenient. But to the outcast vehose hereditary habits or occupations rendered him impure from 
the birth admission was impossible, at least to the full privileges of Hindooism.t 

The sacerdotal dosjiotlsm has now altogether overshadowed the religious oloment ; andtfiecaato-syfltem 
lifts thrust its roots so dooji into the whole social fabric that its sanction is social rather than religious 
A man may disliolicwo in the Hindoo Trinity, ho may invent new gods of his own, however foul and 
impqi'a,Jio may w(jrsliip them with the most nwolting orgies, ho may oven abairdon all belief iu su|)ernal 
})C)Wors, and yoi remain a Hindoo. But ho must reverence and food the Br^hAian, ho must abide by 
oast(M‘ul(*-s and restrictions, h(Mnust preserve himself from conjmonial pollution anil from contact and 
communion w ith tln^ unclc-aii on pain of becoming Curathouui Maranatha. With individuals, indeed, 
('Von those restriijtions are relaxed on the condition tliat they ufteirt a personal sanetltj^ which, by encou- 
raging supf'rstition and exciting terror, shall t('iid to the glorification of tlio prii^stiiood : and the filthy 
Aghori, 9jn(‘ar<Hl with Iminan ordure and feeding on carrion and even on human carrion^ is still a 
Hindoo. But tlu* masses must observe the rules ; and any wdio should, lilu^ Buddha or Bilbi 
propose to admit the body of the laity to share iii a lietmse which is pc^rmitted in the naked ascetic, 
would at once be disavowt'd. 'Hie Christian and Buddhist recognise no distinction of caste, nor does 
tho Musulinari save wlieri* influenced by the (^xamplo of those whom ho has so bittoly persecuted ; 
vvliilo all throe profess to disregard the Brahman ; and for this retison, and nof because they worship a 
(liflbnmt god, nu» Hindoo holds iboir truth to l)(‘ pollutofl. Hie Sikh has falUm away from his original 
faith ; in his rov{*r(Mice for the Brahman and bis observance of east(?-rulos ho differs only in dogi*oo from 
his Hindoo neighbours; ami I shall piTsontly show how difficult it*is to draw the line lietwcen fho two 
religions. 'I’lm Jain, T take to bti little more than a Hindoo sect. 

Modern Ifhdoohm Thus, while Hindooisin in its purity may be definod as tki roligion of 

tho original Aryan immigrants into India, as set fortJi in the Vedfis, llindooism as it now exisfo may 
ptudiaps be best described as a hereditary vSficerdotalism, with Brjihman for its Lovitc‘,s, tho vitality of 
which is presorvcjd by the social institution of caste, and which may inedudo shades and diversities of 
religion native to liiclia, as distinct from tho foreign importations of Christianity and Islam, and from 
tho later outgrowths of Buddhism, more doubtfully of Sikhism, and still more doubtfully of Jainftra. 
If this description bo correct, it will be seen that the assumption upon which wo actixl in compiling our 
figures foT^ Hindoos is not far removed from truth. The only definition that I have liai offen-ed mo is 
that of Mr. Benton of Karnftl, wluf would define a Hindoo as one who roc^iijps religious service at the 
hands of Brfihmans. For practical purposes I do not know that this definition nel])s us much. It 
substitutes for tho (mostion ‘‘Who is a Hindoo” the question “ Who receives religious service at tlie 
hands of Brahman.” Though jirobably too narrow iu some r(ispocts and too wide in others, I boliove it 
in involve tho cardinal idea of llindooism. But tho text proposed is almost impossible of application. 
Nearly all Sikh villagers reverence and nnako use of the Brahman almost as freely as do thoir Hindoo 
neighbours. The Jain priests are invariably Brfihman. Many tribes of convesrted MusulmAps n^tain 
and foe Br&hmans as a matter of course : while some actually (employ them to condilct their marriajges 
after the Hindoo ceremonial, only adding the Maliamiiiedan ritual as a legid precaution. There is a 
class of Musulmfin Brihinan who minister solely to Mahamm^dans ; while almost every impure caste 
or outcast tribe, however low its position, has its own priests of undoubted Br&hman origin, though tht^ 
have, by associating with their chents, cut themselves off from the society of tf eir unpolluted follows. 

♦ The position of the Brahams with respect to relimon in India seWr to have been oloselr analogons to that 
whi<di the lawyers formally held with respect to law in England. The language fo which religmus rit^ were eon- 
ducted waa oompulsozily from the knowledge of the people, while the ptooodttre Wfia exti^ely technical, and 
any error in form, however minute, destroyed the offioacj of the ceremony. ^ 

1 1 had, after repeated warnings, to fine severely one of my Hinddo eoiimi|eacs, a man in good position, and of 
education and intettij^ce, but who positively refum toindudie scavengers who returned themselves as Hindoos in 
tlm figures for that religion. «| 

X Sji Aghori waa eau^ by the police in the Bditak district, not many znosMibs ago, in the sot of devouring a 
n^lybnsued child whhm to ]ia4dx^^ * 

S4 


The burning of the adult dead lias been prmpsed as a test, and in many respects it is not a bad one. 
But certain classes of Hindoo ascetics are always buried ; tho Bbhnors never burn the corpse ; some of 
the lovrer castes burn and bury indifferently, even m the ^me household, and cremation a common 
Buddhist practice. In short, 1 do not believe that there is an;^ exact test by which a jflindoo can bo 
dis6riminated ; the term is in one sense as much national as relimous, and I am compelled to fall back 
upon my orh^nal proposition, and to say that all natives of India who are not either Musulmdns, 
Christians, iSkhs, Jains, or "Buddhists, must for all practical purposes bo deemed as Hindoos. Wl^t 
their religion is, as^praettsod in the villages, I shall now endeavour to describe. 

« Panthmn of tlis Hindoo Peoamt^ — Of all the districts of the Punjab those bordering on the 
Jamna to the easvof the Province*, and those lying in the hills of Kangra, are the ones whost^ people 
liave turned to foreign creeds in the smallest numliers, and therefore tho ones in which we may hope 
tv lind-Hindooism least corrupted. 1 shall first describe Hindooism as it exists in the villages of the 
Delhi territory, chiefly from my own personal knowledge ; to that I shall add a brief ndtice of the most 
salient points which distinguish tho Hindooism of the hills; and 1 shall complete this section'^of my 
subjecW.>y a glance at the position of the Hindoo on our westorn frontier. I shall thus We described 
Hindooism as it exists on the extreme confines of the Province. Between them the change of prqptbe 
and l>eliof takes pfaco so ^adually that it is impossible to draw any very definite lines; and it is suffi- 
cient to say that the religion of the submontane tracts is midway between that of tho hills and of the 
})la.ins ; while eastern Hindooism obtains almost unchanged to the bordcirs of Rdjput&na and as far 
west as 1-rfiboro, and tliev, on wo enter tho purely Musulinan portion of tho Province, rapidly changes 
to the type prevailing on the frontier. 

Tho student who, intimaUdy acquainted with the gods of the Hindoo Pantheon, as displayed in the 
sacred texts, 'should study the religion of the peasantry of tho Delhi territory, would find nimself in 
strangely unfamiliar company. Brahma is there ncAW mentioned save by a Brahman, while many oi’ 
the villagers would liurdly rocognise his name. It is true, indeed, that all men know of Siva and of 
Vishnu ; that a peasant, when he has nothing else to do to that degree that ho yawns perforce, takes 
the name of Nar/iin, that the familiar salutation is Barn Ram, and that Bhagwan is made r4?sponsibl(* 
for many tkipgs not always to his credit. But these are the lords of creation and too high company 
f(»r tho villager. He recognises their supremacy indeed, but his daily concern in this work-a-day world 
is with tho host of deities whose special business it% to regulate tho mattf^rs by which he is most nearly 
affected.f The temples to those gi'oat gods are generally built, those to Vishnu by Brahmans or 
BairAgi monks, and tnose to Siva l)y Banyas; and the villagers will perhaps not ontrT theau-i/tenor 
than twice a year, while, as they should be entered feasting, th(^ young men of tlio family who cannot 
spare the time from their ploughs will never sot foot inside them. But if the peasant takes but small 
hoed of the groat Trinity of his faith, hc‘ has acquired from his Musulmiiii brethren who live in the 
same village witli lli 1 n^a strong monotheistic bias; and his innate belief in the divinities whom ho 
worships is, 1 suspect, often of tho weakest Ho will gtmorally end any information ho may bo giving 
you about his gods by remarking, with a smile and a shake of the finger, ^Mnit it is a Kacrha religion,” 
after all there is but one great One and in one village they told me laughingly that if (hivern- 
mont was going to assess tliom they would jmll all thou^ slirinos down at once. Of course tho existence 
of such a feeding is exceedingly compatible with tho most scrupulous care on his part not to neglect any 
of tho usual observances; and whatiwer might be his private conviction, or absence of conviction, a man 
would fool that it would* be pre-eminently unsafe to omit tho customary offerings, and would be thought 
ill of if he did so. 

The GodUnffn of the Villager, — 'Fbc godlings with whom the peasant chiefly concerns himself may be 
broadly diAuded into two cksses, thf* pure and the impure To the fonner such offerings are made as 
are pure food to a Hindoo, cakes or sweets fired in ghiy and the like ; they are very generally made 
tm a Sunda’j’^ and they are taken by Brahmans. To the second class the offerings are impure, such as 
leavings from the meal, fowls, pigs, and so on ; they are never made on a Sunday, and they are taken 
not by Brfilimjins, but by impure and perhaps aboriginal castes. Of course the line cannot always la* 
drawn with precision, and Briihmans will often consent to be fed in the name of a deity, while they will 
not take offerings made at his shrine, or will allow their girhy but not their boys, to accept tho offerings, 
a8*if the girls die in consequence it does not much matter. The former class of deity is usually bene- 
volent ; the latter arc generally malevolent, and as malevolent deities seem to be all over the world of 
tho female soij and their worship is often confined to women ami to children at their mothers* apron, 
the men not rfiurinjj in i|,» I cannot help suspecting that the latter are often the modern representative 
of the non-aryan deities which w^ere worshipped by the aborigines of Indio. The aryan invaders must 
have intermarried, probably largely with the aboriginal Avoinen ; these latter would have preserved the 
cults of tkdr fathers ; and it woulu be natural that the newcomers, ivhile not perhaps caring to invoke 
the aid of the benefioient genii focf, might think it well worth while to propiriate, or at least to allow 
their womenfolk to propitiate, the local pow ers of evil on whose territory they had trespassed. 

First among the pure and benevolent gods comes JifuraJ Demata, or the Sun godling. The sun ' was 
of course one of tfie groat V^dic deities ; but his worship has apparently in a great measure dropped 
out of the higher Hindooism ; and the peasant calls him, not Deva, but Devata, a godling, not a god. 
No shrine is over built to him, but on ^Sunday the people abstain from salt, and they do not set their 
milk as usual to makejbutter from, but make rice milk of it and ^ive a portion to the IJrfihmans. After 
oacb hour^b and oocaaonally between whiles, Br&hmans arfi fed in his nonour; and he is each morning 
saluted with an invocation as tho good man steps out of bis house. He is par edcdlmce the great goa 
of the villagers, who will always name him first of all his deities. After him comes, at least in the 
east of the ProHnee, Jamna Ji or Lady Jamna. She is bathed in periodically, Br&hmans are fed in 
her honour ; and the waters of the canal, which is fed from her stream, arc held iu such respect by tho 

• Much of to following paragraphs is taken almost word for woifd from my Statement Bepoirt '6f When 

I ha<l nofoihg to alter or add, I did not think it worthwhile to re-write the text. 

t A peasant expressed the matter to me thus : ** We know,, sir, that the Lieutenant-€k>vemor is above all at 
“ Tjahore, but wo only luiore him once in every few yeoris When be visits those parts. You, as yet, are Anhordinate 
“ to himy but we worship you daily and hourly.’* 
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villogi^that tber describe dbe terrible evils which they wQrkia the land on 
Jamita’s friendship.” Wharti MiUa or Moth»' J^s/rthJ^lh the next pli^' of honour. man’ 

does obeishnce to and invokes boras he rises from his bed in the morhihj^ and even 
follows bis example when he begins to plough or to sow. 'When a cow otr buffalo is fiint blH|ght» or 
when she first f|[ives milk after calving, the first five streams of milk, drawn from her are dlow^ 
on the ground in honour of the deity ; and at every time of milking the first stream is so treated^ 
when medicine is taken, a little is sprinkled in her honour. -< i ■ ' : : 

Kwdja KMzr or the ood of water is an extraordinary instance of a Musulm&n Ulune being given Ih'h . 
Hindoo deity. Kwaja n^hizr is properly that one of the great Mabammedan saintato whom the pare, off. 
travellers is confided. But throughout tho Eastern Punjab, at any rate, be is ih^ Hindoo god of water,, 
and is worshipped by burning lamps and feeding Br&hmans at the well, and by^ setting afloat on^e 
village Mnd a little raft of sacred gross with a lifted lamp upon it. 

The mar deities above mentioned are the only^ ones to whom no temples are built To the rest a 
small brick shrine from one to two feet cube, with a bulban head, and perhaps an iron gpike as a 
liniool, is erected, and in the interior lamps, are burnt and offerings placed. They never contain idols^ 
which are found only in the temples of the greater goda The Hindoo shrine inust^ways face the eas^ 
while the Mumlm&n shrine is in the forni of a grave and faces the south. This somotimos gives rise to 
delicate questions. In one village a section of the community had, become Mabamniodans. The shrine 
of tho common ancestor needed rebuilding, and there was much dispute as to its shape an^ aspect. 
They solved the difficulty by building a Musulro&n grave facing south, ahd over it a Hindoo shrine 
, facing east. In another village an imperial trooper w^ once burnt alive by tlie shed in which he Was 
sleeping catching fire, and it was thought well to propitiate him by a shrine, or his ghost might become 
troublesome. lie was by religion a Mueulm&n ; but bo had been burnt and not buried, which seemed 
to make him a Hindoo. After much discussion the latter opinions prevailed, and a Hindoo shrine,' 
with an eastern aspect, now stands to his memory. The most honoured of the village deities proper is 
Bhumia, or tho god of the homestead, often calloa Khera (a village). The erection of his shrine is the 
first formal act by which the proposed site of a new village is consecrated ; and when two villages have 
combined their hom^teads for greater security against tho marauders of former days thfe [leople of the 
one which moved still worship at the Bhumia of the deserted site. Ohiimia is worshipped after the 
harvests, at marriages, and on the birth of a male child, and Briihmans are commonly fed in his name. 
Women often take their children to the shrine on Sundays ; and the first milk of a cow or bufihio ta 
always Dffered there.* • 

The Singhs or Snahe gods occupy an intermediate place between tlie two classes into which 1 have 
divided tlie minor deities, lliey are females, and though they cause fever are not vory malevolent, 
often taking away pains. They have great power over milch cattle, tho milk of tlie olovon days after 
calving is sacred to them, and libations of milk are always acceptable. They ar^ generally distinguished 
by some colours, the most commonly worshipped being Kfili, Hari, and Bari Singh, or black, green, 
and grey. But tho diviner will often declare a fever to be caused by some Singh whom nq one has 
even heard of before, but to whom a shrine must built ; and so they multiply in tho most perpleSing 
manner. Dead men also have a way of becoming snakes, a fact which is revealed in a dream, when 
again a shrine must be built If a peasant sees a snake he will salute it ; and if it bite him he or his 
heirs, as the case may be, will build a shrine on the spot to prevent a repetition of the occurrence. 
They are the servants of BAja Biisak N%, King of Patiil or Tartarus ; and their worship is most 
certainly connected in the minds of the people witii that of tho nik or ancestors ; though it is diffiicult 
to say exactly in what tho connexion lies. Sunday is their day, .and Br/ihmans do not object to be fed 
at their shrines, though they will not take the offerings, which are generally of an impure nature. 
snake is the common ornament on almost all the minor Hindoo shripes. * 

The Sitala or smdU-'pox goddess, also known as M&ta, is tho eldest of a band of seven sisters, by whom 
the pustular group of diseases is supposed to ho caused, and who are the most dreaded of all the minor 
powers. The other six arc Mas&ni, Basaiiti, Mdhfi, Mdi, Polamdo, Lamkarid, Agwdni, whose small 
shrines generally cluster round the central one. to Sftalo. Each is supposed to cause a specific disease, 
and Sftala’s speoiality is small-pox. Those deities are never worshipped by men, but ouly by wpmen 
and children, onorpious numbers of whom attend the slirines of renown us ‘‘ Sltala’s 7th.” Every village 
has its local shrine also, at which the offerings are all impure. Sitala rides upon a doijkoy, and grtun 
is given to tho donkey, and to his master tho potter at the shrine, after having been waved over the' 
head of the child. Fowls, pigs, goats, and cocoanuts are offered, and whitlT cocks are waved and let 
loose. An adult who has recovered from small-pox should let a pig luu.se to Sitala, or he will again be' 
attacked. Daring on attack no offerings are made ; and if tho epidemic has once seized upon a village, 
all worship is discontinued till the disease has disappeared. But so long as she keeps her hands off 
nothing is too good for the goddess, for she is the one great dread of Indian mothers. She is, however, 
easily frightened and deceived ; and if the mother has lost one son by sitall-pox, she will call the next 
Kmtia, be of tho dunghill, or Bfi.haru, the outcast, or Mdru, the worthless one, oe Molar, bought, or 
Mangttj, borrowed, t or Bhagwand, given bv the Great God ; or will send him round the village in a 
duat-pan to show ^at slie sets no stero by him. So, too, manv mothers dress their chili^ren in old rags 
be^ed of their neighbours till they have ]^sed the dangerous ago. 

The Wor^ip of the Sainted Dead. — The»wor8hip of the dead is universal; tod they again may be 
divided into the sainted and the malevolent dead. First among the sainted dead are tho Pitrs or 
ancestors. Tiny shrines to those will ho found all over the fields ;<«whilo there will often ho a larger one 
to tho common ancostots of the class. Villagers who have jnigrated will periodically make long 

* BMmia should, hie name, bo the god of the land and not of tho homeetead. But he is most certainly the 
latter, and is almost aa often edled Khera as Bhdmia. There is also a village god o^ed Khetoval or the field 
nontiimer, and also known as Bhedron ; hut he is not often found. Bi some ]|^iaiM8, however, the luiera Deeaia or 
godling of the village aite is also called Churwaadand alleged to be the wife of;Bhiimia (Oaminff’s Oitrgdon Heport, 
p. 84); see also Amir Cfonettear, page 70. It is a outi^ fact that amoqg the Oonds and Bheels the word Bhumia 
means priest or medkSue mam while among the Eadens, another KoUan Bhdmia stands for high 
f Ct Two penny, Btetdeouen, &o. 
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BikriniAircs to worship at tho Mmnal shrino pf thoir anctistor ; or, if the distaace i$ great, wil 
away a link :^(Hn tho o^naT shrimp. ttso it ns the foundation of a new local ahriao wil] 
ansj^ all purposes. In the Fwjdb prqper theSQ largi?r shrines are called or aaeeetor; hut in 

the PoJiii territory tho jffatti takes their place in erery rospec^ and is supp<jsed to mark the spot where 
a widow was boi’nt with her husband’s corpse*. Tho 15th of tho monui ie sacred to the pth-s, and on 
that day the cattle do no work and Briihmans are fed. But Ixujides this voneration of ancestors, saints 
of widosprcfid renoj^n occupy _n very iuiportaut place in the worship of the peasantry. No one of them 
is, t boliovo, niulovotuni, and in a way tnoir good nattire is rewarded by a certain loss of rosp<!Ct. O&isa 
beta m <%« taw bughk m ckhin fcyt* — “ If Guga .doesn’t give me a son, at least he will take nothing 
away from mo.” They are generally Mahammodan, but are worshipped by Hindoos and Musal- 
m^ns'l' aliko with the most alwoluto impartiality. There are three saints who are prettniinently great 
in the PunjAb, and fhousands of worshippers of both religions flock yearly to their slirines. 

Greatest of all is Sakhi Sanear Sultan, or the generous Prince Sarwar, also called LAkhdata,.#!' tho 
Giver of Lakhs, and lloluAnwAL-i. or Ho of the Hills. His real name was Saiyad Ahmad, and he 
flourished about tho middle of the 12th century. His principal shrine is at NigAha in the Derail Ghazi 
KhAn district, and contains, besides the trunk of tho saint and his wife, a slirine to BAbA NAnak tBid*a 
temple to Vishnu, urns oxBuiplifying^ tho extraordinary in.annor in which religions jiro intermingled in 
the PunjAb. Sami Sarwar is sjvid, indeed, to have boon a disciple of BAbA NAnak; but if so rt must 
have boon by anticipation, as ho dwtd niiarly 300 years Ix'foro the first Sikh Guru, llic shrine is colo- 
bratod Hiroughont the IVavince and, thousands of jjilgrims from all parts, Hindoo, Sikli, ami Musalman, 
attend the annual fair which is l«>ld tliero, many of them in hopes of or in gratitude for a son, a boon 
supposed to 1)0 spedally in tho gift of the saints.* A very oonsidoralJo proportion ol' tlio Hindoo village 
population, and spocially of tho women of tho AmritsAr, JAlandhar, and AmbAla divisions foxcopting 
$uula and Kangi'a), and of Northern PatiAla aro followers of Sakhi Sarwar SultAn, and known in 
consequence as aultanisj. They are specially lax in tlie ol)sorvanc('s of thei>' religion, and, unlike other 
Hindoos who will oat meat at all, tluy sci-upulously absttiin frotn tlio flesh of animals killed after tho 
Sikh fashion by the Jatka or single stroke of tlio .sword, and w’ill indeed only oat if after the haldl or 
Mahamraedani ceremony of cutting the throat of the living animal. The guardwins of the local shi-inos, 
which exist in sdmost every village, aro Musulman, and are cnlU?d Bhiuai (y. c. in chiqitor on Castos) 
aiwl conduct the companies of Hindoo pilgi-im.s on their way to the shrine at Nigaha. In tho Delhi 
territory ho is not hold in quite such liigh esteem ; but ho is gciiierally worshipped, sliriues in his honour 
are common, vows and,pilgrimag('s to him aro frequent, and Brahmans tie tfireuds eji tho wrist? of ' tlieir 
clients on n fixed date in the name of Sakhi Sarwar. 

Next to Sakhi Sarwar comes Bmoa Farida suruamed Shakarffanj, or tlio Fountain of Sweets. His 
shrino at Pak PaVan in tho Montgomery district is, perhaps, the only one of the Punjab shrines whoso 
renown oxtands toyond tlio confines of India. It Is celebrated throughout Maluimmedan Asia, and there 
arc fow of tho invaders of India who luive not turned aside from maasaering his worshippers to pay their 
respocts to tho saint. There is tho Gate of Pa.mdiso — 

**A narrow opening in n wall, about iivu foot by two and a half, through wliioL the pilgrims force their passage 
“ during the afternoon and night of the Gth of the Muliarram. jSveiy devotee who contrivoa to get through the 
gate at tho presoribed time is assured of a free entrance into Paradise hereafter. Tlie crowd is therefore ira- 
“ meuBO, and the pressure is so great tliattwo or tliree layers of men, pocked closely over (sach other, generally 
attempt tho passage at liho same time, and serious acuideuts, uotwitlistoudiug every procoatiou taken by the 
“ jrolice, are not unocimmon.” 

The estimated attendance at tho annual lair is .50,000, composed of lioth Hindoos juid Mnsulmiins. 
BAwa FArid flourished about the end of the 13th .and Wginnirig of the 14th century. He was a thrifty 
saint, and for tho last 30 years of liis life nourished himself by holding to his stowiach wooden cakes and 
fruits when ho felt hungry. This miraculous but inexpensive provender is still pvoserved. 

&arcoly less celebrated is Fir, also called ZAhir Pir, the saint ajmareiit, or BAgarwala, he of 
thb BAgar, from tJio fact that his gv.ave is near Dadrowa in Bikaner, and that he is said to have ruled 
over the northern part of tho BAgai' or gre.at prairies of Northern RajputAnii. He flonrishod about tho 
middle of tho 12th cmituiy. He is really a Hindoo, .'ind his proper name is Guga Bir, or Gdga tho 
Hero (of. rir fjatin). But MusulmAns also flock to his slirine, and his name has boon altered to Giiga 
Pir, or saint Guga, while ho himself has become a Mah.amm«dan in tho opinion of the people. His 
conversion is tlTus accounted for. He Idllwl his two nephews, and was condemiiod by thoir* mother to 
follow them below. Ho aWompted to do so ; but the earth objoclod to that j he Ixiing a Hindoo, she was 
quite unable to rceeivo him till ho should bo projierly burnt. As he was anxious to revisit his wifc 
niglitly, this di<l not suit him ; and so he became a MusulrnAu, and his scruples being thus removed, 
the earth opened and swallowed him and his horso alive. He i,s to tho Hindoos of tho Eastorn PunjAb 
the greatest of tho snake king!^ haying lit'on found in tho cvadlo sucking a live cobra’s head; and iris 
fhhari or fly-flap, consisting of a long baijiboo surmounted by peaemtk feathers, a coooanut, some fans, 
and a blue flag, may lie seen ;.t cortain times of the ye.ar as tho Jogis or swoepors who had local charge 
of it tako it round and ask for alms. His worsliip extends throughout the Province, except perhaps on 
the frontier itsnlf. It is probably weako.st in the western, but all^ over tho eastern uistriote his shrines, 
of a pt'c.uliar slfapo and name, may bo so6n in almost every large village, and ho is universally worshipped 
throughout the subim-ntanc tract and the Kangi-a hills. There is a famous equestrian statue of him on 
the rock of Slandv.a, the ancient capital of Jodhpur, 

* /ath^rayoal^emyi to bo from tho some root as Setli, or husband’s elder brotlier ; and the people commonly 
speak of thdr dwkrn jaiJwnt, wliieli would Seem to mean their aiioestors on the fathers’ and motJiersf sides. If so, 
it is extremely curious that Imtli tixejatlieni jindtho«at<i involve relationship by manio^.. The jjnanyand im- 
portant functious assigned to cognates in mai-riage and other oereiuotues by tho natives of the P«(^&b ere most 
mterosting, end eaU for study aud explanation. Satti was not abolish^ in British India tmtfl 1823 A;D. 

t The Hindoo .iiuiS of a part of Gnrgtlon deseribed thoir werOhip ae-’'C 0 niiued to " Shekh Ahmed Ohisti BrAhman, 
and the Pipol tree. ” ' 

1 Bcme of the Sikhs also nre Sultfiuis, It is often snpnpsed, indeed that the Bnltiinis are/ Sikhs and Sikhs only. 
But this htan error due .to their commonly desoribiiig wemseiyes ias ‘*[Sikh Sultauis ” uMpg the word iw 

oiigiual stuse of “ disciple, ” ond moaning nothing more thon that they ore followers of Sultan. 
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' Another saint of great cokbrltj, and a eont 0 xti;Mrar 7 of Bair Farid hi ' Hb us^d 

to ride about oh a vaJl, but eventually settled at Itoipat. Tlw Jainna thori dowed uhx^ei? |he to«rb, 
and he prayed so continuously that he found it conyOnient to stand in the river and nrasu* |Si| )hands 
without moving. After seven years of this ho got stifi^ and the iSshos ato his legs* 6o h» 
rivei; to step back seven paces and let him dry. In her hurry to oblige tlm saint she re<^teii'‘i^1{ejti 
miles; and tlicro she is now.' Ho gave the people of Panipat a cliarm Which drove away all 
the city. But thejr grumbled, and said they rather liked flies, so ho brought thoni bock a {bousaiidfeM. , 
The people have sincu repented. There was a g<ft>d deal of trouble about bis fuimriil. He died i^ear 
Kornal, and thoin they buried him. But tlio Panipat people claimed his body and came aitd 'oixiied 
lus gi'ave, on which ho sat up and looked at tliom till they felt ashamed. 1‘hoy irtion took some oncKls 
from his grayo with which to found a shrino ; but when they got to Panipat and oponwi tho’ box tj^oy 
found his body in it, so now ho lies buried both at Panipat and at Karnah His nistory is given in th^ 

“ Ayin Akbari.” He died in 724 Hij (1324 A-Di). 

Ino Panck Pir or Fiee Saints are worshipiwd all over tho Province by both Hindoos and h|^sulm&n8. 
It is a matter of dispute whether they are tfie five Panda brothers of tlie Mahabharat, or thieve great 
saints of Islam. It nmst be understood that though tho graves of those saints aro,tho centres of their 
worship inlgi'images, to them tho most eftbetive method of propitiation, yot shrinos to some of them 
will bo found scattorod all over tho country, sometimes in .almost ovory villago ; while all are worshipped 
and invoked locally at certain times and on certain occasions, liesidos thoso saints of renown, whose 
worshippers are drawn from all jiarts of the Province, tho countryside swanrfJi with minor saints* Of more 
limited fame generally, but in the oast not always Mus.alm^,n, and worshipjied alike by Hindoo jsnd 
'Mahammodan. If their shrines ai-o largo enough to go into, you must lie caroful to clap your hands 
before entering ; .as the io gontiy occasionally sit on their tombs in their bones to take tho air and have 
l)eon discovered in that conditum, an intrasion which they resent most violently. All these saints are 
l)encvolent, and pilgrimages and offerings are made to them either in hope of male offspring or of relief 
from disease, or in fulfilment of a vow made with a similar object 

T/ts Worship of the Malevolent Dead.— Pas difleront from them are the malevolent dead. From them 
nothing is to be hoped, but everything is to be foared. Foremost among them are ih.&g}/ais or soniets 
dead. When a man has died without male issue ho becomes spiteful, especially seeking the lives of the 
young sons of others. In almost every village small platfonns may be seen with rows of small hemi- 
spherical depressions into which milk and (ranges water are poured, and by which lamps are lit and' 
KrJlBhiStis fed to assuage tho Gyals,* wliile tho careful mother will always dedicate a rupee to them, 
and hang it round her child’s neck til) he grows up. Another thing that is certain to lead to trouble 
is tlic decease of anybody by violence or sudden death. In such cases it is necessary to propitiate the 
departed by a shrine., as in the case of the trooper previously mentioned. The most curioUs result 
of this belief is the existence all over the Eastern Punjfib of small shrinos to "Wfiat are popularly known 
as Saiyads, the real word is shahid or martyr, which being unknown to the peasantry has been corrupted 
into the more familiar Saiyad. One story, showing how these Saiyads met their death, wjlhbe found 
in section 37 C of my Karn&l Report. But the diviners w'ill often invent a Saiyad hitherto unheard* of 
as the author of a disease, and a shrine will bo built to him accordingly. The shrines are Mahammeds^ 
in form, and the offerings are made on Thursday, and taken by Musulmflii faqirs. Very often the 
name even of tho Saiyad is unknown. The Saiyads are exceedingly malnvolevt, and often cause illness 
and death. Boils are especially due to them, and they make cattle miscarry. One Saiyad, Bhnia of 
Bari in Kaithal, shares with Mansa Devi of Mani Mfijra in Ambfda, the honour of being tho great 
patron of thieves in the Eastern I’unjab. , 

Many of those who have died violent deaths have acquired vory widespread fame ; indeed Giiga Pir 
might be numbered amongst them, though he most certainly is not malevolent, witness the ppoverb 
quoted on page x. A very famous hero of tliis sort is Toja, a Jat of Meywfir, who was taking 
milk, to his aged mothor, when a snake cauglit him by the nose. Ho begged to be allowed first to take 
the milk to tho old lady, and then come back to bo properly bitten and killed. And on a certain evening 
in the early autumn tho boys of the Delhi territory come round with a sort of box with the side out, 
inside which is an image of Teja brilliantly illuminated, and 'ask you to rememlier the grottp.” 
Another case is Harda Lilla, brother of tho llaja of Urchar iii Bandelkaiid. He was poisoned by his 
own lirother and is worshipped often, under the name of Bandela all over Northern India, especially in 
opidemiesf He and Teja are generally represented on horseback. So again llarshu*Br&huian, who 
died while sitting d!Aar«a,t is worshipped even oast of I<ahore. 

But even though a man have not died sonicss or by violence you are not quite safe from liim. His 
disembodied spirit travels about for twelve months as a paret, and even in that state is apt to be 
troublesome. But if at tho end of that time he does not settle down to a respectable second life, he 
becomes a blmt or, if a femalo, a churel, and as such is a terror to tho whole country, Ids principal oWeets 
then being to give as much trouble as may be to his old friends, possessing them, and producing fever 
and other ma%nant diseases. Ijow-casto men, sudi as scavengers, are sijigularly Uable to give trouble 
in this way, and aro therefore always buried or burnt face downwards to prevent the spirit escaping ; 
and riots have taken placo, and the magistrates have been appealed to to prevent a Chqra being buried 
face, upwards. These ghosts are most to bo feared by women lind children, and especially immediately 
gftor taking sweets ; so that if you treat school to sweetmeats the swoet-solly will also bring salt, o’f 
which he will give a pinch to each hoy to take tho sweet taste out of his mouth. They also have a 
way of going down your throat when you yawn, so that you shotiid.. ^ways put your Land to your 
mouth, and had also better say “ Narain 1 ’ afterwards. Ghosts Cannot set loot on# tho grouml and 
you will sometimes see two bricks or bags stuck up in front of tii© slirine for the spirit to rc4 on. 
Honco when going on a pilgrimage or with ashes to tho Ganges, you must sleep on the ground all the 

* I believe them to be identical in pnrposo, as tlmy certainly are in shape, with tiie onp-marks which have lately 
exercised the antiquaries. They are called t/wrlra in, the Delhi territory. 

t If a Br^hnian asks aught of yon and yon refuse it, (tc will sit at yonr door, and. abstain from food riU be gain 
his reqnest. If he die meanwhile, his blood is on your head. This is ooUed ritmig dharm. • 
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'4^ there eo aa to avoid then) ; * * * § tvhile the ashes mtist not rest m the ground/ faht most 'be hung uj) in 
: so that their late owner may be able to Sint them. So a woman, when about to be ^deliverM, k 

plaeed on the ground* as is every one when abdut^to die. Glosely allied to the ghosts aro tha J^4r»s cir 
' nuries. 'Hiey attack women only* eenocially on moonlight niwhts, catching them by the throat* half 
choking them* and knocking them down. {? Hysteria.) Children, on the other hand, they protect. 
They are Mtisulmin, and propidated accordingly* and are apparently identical with the Parind or Peri 
with whom l^oore has made us familiar. They are also known as Shabpuri, but resent being so called ; 
and no woman would»dare to mention the Word. » ^ ^ 

Piuses^ion, Emrciem, Charms . — Such being the varied choice iu the matter of malevo> 

lent spirits offered to J^be Punj&b peasant by the belief of the countryside it may he supposed that 
divination and exonnsmare practised widely, and possession and the virtue of charms firmlf ^believed in. 
WilchorsfftB proper a^ beard but little of, and_ it is, I believe, chiefly confined to the lowest Castes, 
though S(Hne wizards ore commonly credi^d with the power of causing a woman to die if th^ can 
obtm a lock of her hair, and then oringing her to life again for their carnal enjoyment.* JlliiMS is 
generidl^ttributed to tbo malignant inauenoe of a deity, or to possession by a spirit, and recourse is 
had to tne soo^ayer to decide who is to be appeased, and in what manner. The diviners are cabled 
devotees ” {bhagat)^ or “ wise men ” (suam), and they generally work under the inspiration of a snake- 
god, though sometimes under tliat of a Saiyad (see above). The power of divination is generally con- 
fined to tbe lower and menial (? aboriginal) castes, is often hereditary, and is rarely possessed by 
wotnep.' Inspiration is shown by the man’s head beginning to wag; and he then builds a shrine to ms 
famtluuri^ before which ho dances, or, as it is called by the people, “sporte ” (khelan). He is consulted 
411 night, the inquirer providing tobacco and music. The former is waved over the body of the invalid, ' 
and given to the wise man to smoke. A butter-Iomp is lighted, the music plays, the diviner sometimes 
lashes himself with a whip, and he is at last seized by the afflaters, and in a paroxysm of dancing and 
head-wagging declares the name of the malignant infloence, the manner in which it is to be propitiated, 
and tbe time when the disease may be expected to abate, for the diviner waives wheat over the patient’s 
body, by preference on Saturday or Sunday ; he then counts out the grains one by one into heaps, one 
heap for each god who is likely to bo at the bottom of the mischief, and the deity on whoso heap the 
last groin falls Is the one to be propitiated. The malignant spirit is appeased by building him a now 
shrine, or by making offerings at tho old one. Very often tho offering is first placed by the patient’s 
head for a night or waved over his body, or he is made to eat a part of it ; and it is sumeiimos exposed 
on a moonlight night w^ile the moon is still ou the wax, together with a lighted lamp, at a plaoe wiere 
four cross-roads meet. Sometimes it is enough to tic a rag taken from the patient’s body on to tho 
sacred tree — ^generally a yam (prosopis specigerc^ — beneath which the shrine stands, and such trees may 
often be seen covered with the remnants of those offerings, blue being the predominating colour if the 
shrine bo Musulm&n, and rod if it be Hindoo. 

The evil eye is firmly believed in ; and iron is tbo sovereign safeguard against it. While a house is being 
built, an iron pot (or an earthorn vessel painted black is near enough to deceive tho evil eye, and is less 
expensive) is always kept on the works ; and when it is finished tho young daughter of the owner ties to 
the lintel a charm, used on other occasions also, tho principal virtue of which lies in a small iron ring. 
Mr. Cleavoring thus describes tho theory of the evil eyo : — 

When a cbild is bom on, invisible spirit is sometimes bom with it; and unless the mother keeps one breast 
" tied up for forty days while she feeds the child from tho other, iu which case the spirit dies of hnnger, the child 
grows up with the endowment of tho evil eye, and whenever a person so endowed looks at anything constant^, 

“ something evil will happen to it. Amnlets worn for protection ;^amst the evil eye seem to be of two classes ; the 
** first, objects which apparently resist the influence by a superior innate strength such as tigers' claws ; the second, 
of a worthless character, such os cowries, wluch may catch the eye of meir beholder, and thus prevent tho 
** oovetooR looi{. A father was once asked, ‘Why don’t yon wash that pretty child’s face P ’ and replied, ‘ A little 
black is good to k«ep off tho evil eye.’ ” 

H so, most native children should bo safe enough. It is bad manners to admire a child, or comment 
upon its heidthy appearance. The theory of the scapegoat obtains ; and in times of great sickness goats 
will be marked after certain ceremonies, and lot loose in the jungle, or killed and buried in tho centre 
of Ifee village. These commonly wear round their necks armlets, consisting of small silver lockets con- 
taining sentences, or something which dooks- like a sentence, written by afa<]ir. The leaves of tho s'iras 
(abbizzia libbei^ and of the mango (rmfUfifera indica) aro also jmwerful for good; and a garland <jf them 
hung across tho village gatg, with a mystic inscription on an oarthern platter in the middle, ana a plough 
Ileum buried in the gateway with tho handle sticking out show that cattlo-plague has visited a man 
dreaded in tho village, and that the cattle have been driven under tho charm on some .Sunday on which 
no fire was lighted on any hearth. An inscription made by a faqir on an earthen platter, and then 
washed off into water which is drunk by tho patient, is a nseful rornody in illness ; and in protracted 
labour the washings of a brick from tbe chakalu (chakra hhga) foot of Amin, where the “arrayed army ” 
of tho Pfindas assembled before their final defeat, aro potent ; or if anjrbodv knows how to drawr 
.ajjround plan of tfe fort, the» water into which tho picture is washed oft will be ogually effective.!: 
when a beast gets lame, an oval mark with a cross in it or Solomon’s seal or Sliva’s trident on tho old 
mark of the Aryan weed-fire, § in general shape like the MauMirias, is lirandod on the limb affected ; 
or a piece of the coloured thread used by* the Pr4hman in religious ceremonies is tied round it. 

' Miner /nfjwrsfirioBS.— tSrood and bad omens are innumerabk*. Black is unlucky, and if a man go to 
build a house, and turn irp charcoal at the first stroke of tho spade, he will abandon the site. A mantis 
is the horse of R&ni, is very auspicious, and always saluted w^ensoen. Owls portend desolate homos; 

* In the hills, however, magic is said to be oonunon, and in the plains certain men oleui chfUm the liven oat 
children, and so cause them to pine away and die. Englishmen aro'often credited with this power. »' 

t 'Die term Bhngot, Z believe properly applies only to the devoteeaOf the goddess Sevi. But it is foooUy used by 
the villagem for any Wiseman or diviner. 

The virtue of w fort is due to its standing on the oc^ of a pond which the son was bom, and when wonmi 
rwhowi^forsonsgoandbatheasonBnnday. • 

§ Tins rfgn is omn drawn st the door of a house or shop to keep off the evil eye. 
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^ the Jtoii mmfaiit) ka]Bom)ecklfy uQ^ucjcT. Chtief among 

tarn tr.^r>l>ot6i» ooe on top of the o^r. Ths» shpttld te left to the r^ht, as ahiralii 

bimh^ and t^e mantis; but the snahe to the left, ^ To snooze is au^cious, as you 

little time after. So vhen a man sneezes his friends *grow enthusiastic and eongrstuii|te 

**live a hundred years I” Odd numbers are luclw. *^Nvmm Ihn$ impa^ gmndet^*' ]tot';'|PI|W 

18 are unlucky, because they are the bad days after death rand Umn tin is rauiralentt 

anyhow.” So if a man, not content with two wires, wish to marry again, he will nrst amry a.tlw v 

so that the new wife may be tlio fourth, and not the third. The number five and jts aliqtmt parts 

though the religious and ceremonial cusioma ^ The shrine toBhiimia is made of fire-brick ; five ooil^S : 

of the sacred grass are ofiered to her after child-birth; fire sticks bf sugar-cane ^e offered, with 

first fruits of we juice, to the god of the sugar-press, and so on without end; wliilo offerings to Btfibrnaf# I 

are alwap li, Si, 5, 7i, whether rupees, or seers of grain. The dimensions of wdlls, and well-gear' fm' - 

the other hand, are always fixed in so many and three quarter cubits ; and no carpenter would make (rt" 

labou%r dig you any portion of a well in round numbers of cubits. 

The south is a quarter to bo ospocially avoided, as the spirits of tho dead live there. Thonifore yout * 
cooling hoarth must not face the south, nor must you sleep or lie with your feet in that direction exoopt 
in your last moments, llio demon of tho four quarters, Disasul, lives in tho okst on Monday and . 
Saturday, in the north on Tuesday and Wednesday, in tho west on. Friday and Sunday, and in thqi ; 
south on Thursday ; and a prudent roan will not make a journey or even plough in those directions on , 
those days. So when Shukk or Venus is in declension brides do not go te their rothors’ houses nor return 
thence to visit their fathers’ hcjpios. On the Biloch frontier each nian is hold to have a star, and ho muft, 
root journey in certain diroctiofis when his star is in given positions But when his duty compels, him W 
do so ho will bury his star, t.«., a pieco of paper cut out in that shape, so that it may not sec what ho 
is doing.* It is well not to have your name .made too free use of, ospocially for children. They are 
often not named at all for some littio time ; and if named are generally addressed as “ Baby.” If a 
man bo rich enough to havo his son’s horoscope drawn, a fow days after his birth, the name then i^ed 
will bo carefully concealed till the boy is eight or ten years old and out of danger ; and even thou 
it will not bo commonly used, the everyday najcno of a Hmdoo, at least among tho .bettor classes, 
being quite distinct from his real name, which is only used at formal ceremonies, such as marriage. , 
Superiors arc always addressed in tho third pci-son ; and a clerk, when reading a paper in wblob 
your name occurs, will omit it and explain that it is your name that ho omits. A Hindoo peasant 
willwotsoat, and often will not grow onions or turnips, as they taste strong liko meat, which is for- ' 
bidden to him. Nor will ho grow indigo, for simple blu<! is tho Musiilm&n cMour, and an abomina* > 
tion to him. He will also refuse to oat oil or black sosamo if formally offered liim by another, for 
if ho do ho will serve tho other in tho next life. A common retort when asked to do somowing 
unreasonable is hja, mainne tere kala tel ehahe hair'i “What, havo I eaten your black sesamo?” The 
shopkeeper roust have cash for his first transaction in the morning ; and will nut book anything rill ho 
has taken money. 

Some of the superstitious ceremonies attending birthf are very curious. If a boy be born a net i*. 
hung over the doorway, a charm stuck on to the wall, and a lire lighted on the threshold, which is kept 
up night and day to prevent evil spirits from passing. The swaddling clothes should be burned from 
another person's house. On the night of tho sixth day the whole household sits up and watches over 
tho child, for on that day (chlMtu) his destiny is determined, especially as to frnmunity from small-pox- 
If he go hungry on that day he will be stingy all his life ; and so a miser is called cMate M bhukha, or 
“ hungry on liis sixtli,” and a prosperous one chhate ka rcy'a, or “ a king from his sixth.” None of these 
precautions are taken on the birth of a girl. * 

Tree and Aninud Wordiip . — Traces of the worship are still common. Most members of the Vig 
tribe, and especially the Pipul and Bar {Fecm reliffiosa and Benyalensie) are sacred ; and only in the 
direct extremities of famine will their leaves be cut for the cattle. Sacred groves are found in most 
villages, from which no one may cut wood or pick fruit The Jand (Froeopis spietpera) is reverenced 
very generally, more especially in the parts where it forms a chief feature in tho larger flora of the 
great aiid grazing grounds ; it is commonly selected to mark the abode or to shelter the shrine of a 
deity ; it is to it, as a rule, that rays are affixed as offerings, and it is employed in the marriage efiro- 
monies of many tribes. In some pai ts of Kangra, if a betrothed, but as yet unmarried, girl can succeed 
in performing the marriage ceremony with the object of her choice round a fire made in the jungles 
witn certain wild plants nor betrothal is annulled, and the marriage holds ^d. Marriage with trees 
is not uncommon, whether as the third wife already alluded to, or by prostitutes in order to enjoy the 
privileges of a married woman without the inconvenience of a human husband. The Deodar worship 
of KuTu is descriW olsewhcre. Several of tho Jat tribes revere certain plants. Some will not 
bum the wood of the cotton plant, the women of others veil their faces before the Nim {MeUa ineUea) 
as if in tho presence of a husWnd’s elder relative, while others pray to the ti^er grass (^Sacctowwl tpen- 
tanecus) for offspring under the belief that tho spirit of the ancestor inhabits it. These customs are 
probably in many cases ptolomic rathor than strictly religiom). Tiraths or holy ponds? are greatly beliovod 
m, the merit of bathing in each being expressed in terms of cows, as equal to that of feednig so many. 
Some of those ponds aro famous places of pilgrimage. Tlie, Hindoo peasant venerates the cow, and 

E roves it by leaving Her to starve m a ditch when useless, rather than kill her comfortably. Yet if he 
e so unfortunate as to kill a cow by roishflp, ho has to go to the Ganges, there to bo purified at con- 
siderable expense, and on the road he bears aloft tho cow’s tail tied to a stick that all may know that 
he is impure and must not enter a village, and may avoid his touch and send out food to him. His 
regard tat animal life in general forbids him to kill any animal, though he will sofiietimes make to 


li 
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Bnt it mnld appear that there ia a in the motion of these stars which reduces the rule to one of datea. 

Then, on the Ist, 2^, lOth, I2th, journeys must not be made towards one Quarter ; on the 8rd, 4th, X8th, mud 
14th towards aaother ; on the 5th, 6th. 15th, and 16th towards a third, and on the 7th, 8th; 17th, and 18th toward 
the fourth On the: 9th, 10th, 19th, StOtii, 29th, and aoth the traTeUer is f lee to face as he pleases. 

t The marriage buatoms are even more onrious. They are based throoghont on the idea marriage 
and wiH be noticed in the section bu Castes imd Tribes. ♦ , 

■ To , . ' 
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ii i. iiwmiir flfiwtk e,«!R'of mtkviBi 0eWt»a(.]b(uii'wiy 

<v%ii^ imUie ^'Cropjikr’ . ''la:t&a<iaiBi be-will ;" .W • jbebbrn 

mjojwrV^ pwwbi^ «*t 9 nd» tor- women only. ThU Jtiaak^ and 

StipersHiimu^^ superstitions opnnected Mrith cattle aiui agriculture acre ^uaiesSe No 
' ;tomeci catfl^ br auythiiig app^tainiug to them* such as butter or leather, must be bought or sc4d ou 
Saturday or Sunday? one die on either of days he is buried instead of being given to the 
meni^* S6 the firrt beast that dies of oattlo-plagua is buried* Cattle-plague cm be oast out across 
tb|i border of one village into the one which adjoins it in the east. All field-work, cutting of gras^ 
grinding of com, aiid cooking of ftfod is stopped on Saturday morning; and on Sunday night a solemn 
processmu conducts I buffalo skull, a lamb, Siva’s stick, buttermilk, fire, and sacred grass to the boun^ 
dory* oter , which thty are ^rown, while a gun is fired ‘three times to frighten away we disease. Last 
year a man was killed in an affray resulting from an attempt to transfer the plague in this mannj^r. A 
vil^ger in Gurgfion once captured the catfle-plague in its material shape, and wouldn’t let it go till it 
promi6e4.uover to remain where he or his descendants were present; and his progeny aro still sent for, 
irhon mui^ain has fastened on a village, to walk round it ana call on the plague to fulfil its contract. 
Ttlie sugar-press mi^st be started, and a well begun on a Sunday. On Saturday night little bowls of 
water are set out round the proposed site, and the one which dries up least inarlcs the exact spot for 
. well. The circumference is then marked, and they begin ta dig, leaving the central lump of earth 
iiitoct. t They cut out thig clod, call it Khw^ja li, and worship it and feed BrAhmans. If it breaks 
it is a bad omen, and a new site will bo. chosen a week later. The year’s ploughing or sowing 
IsTfaest begun on a Wednesday; it must not be Ixigun on a Monday or on a Saturday, or on* 
^o^lstor 11th of any month ; and on the 15th of each month the cattle must rest from work. So 
weeding sliould be done onco, twice, thrice, or five times; it is unlucky to weed four times. Heaping 
mu$t begun on a Tuesilay and finished on a Wednesday, the last bit of crop being left standing 
j)^l then. When the grain is ready to be divided the most extraordinary precautions are observed to 
mreveut the evil eye from reducing the yield. Times and seasons ai-c observed, perfect silence is en- 
yolned, and above ,all, all audible counting of the measures of grain is avoided.^ When sugar-cane is 
planted a worfon puts on a necklace and walks round the field, winding thread on to a spindle, and 
when it is cut the first fruits are offered on an altar called makdl, built close to the press, to the sugar- 
cane god,, whose name is unknown, unless it too be makdl^ and then given to Brdnmans. When the 
wpmon begin to pick the cotton they go round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful ef which 
they spit on to the field toward the west; and the first cotton picked exch^ged at the village shop for 
its weight in salt, which is prayed over and kept in tlie house till the picking. 

J^agt6 and Festivqis * — Religious festivals play a great part in the life of the peasant ; indeed they 
his chief holtdays,^nd on tliese occasions men, and still more women and children, don their best 
.aud'CoUect in groat numbers, and after the offering has been made enjoy the excitement of looking at 
one another. The great Hindoo festivals have l^en described in numberless books, and I need not 
norice them here. But besides these every shrine, Hindoo and MusulmAn, sttoall and great, has its 
faffs held at fixed dates, which attract worshippers more or less numerous according to its renown. 
Some of these fairs, such as those at TTianesar on the occasion of an eclipse, those of Bawa Fiirid at 
Rakpattan, and of Sakhi Sarwar at Nig^ka are attended by very many thousands of people, and elabo- 
rate police arrangements*are made for their regulation. There are two festivals pecufiar to the villages, 
not o^erved in the town, and therefore not described in the book, which I will briefly notice. The 
ordinary Diwfili or feast of lamps of the Hindoos is called by the villagers the little Diw^lli, On this 
night the pitr or ancestors visit the hbuse, which is fresh plastered tluoughout for the occasion, and the 
family lights lamps and sits up all night to receive them. Next morning the housewife takes all the 
sweepings a id old clothes in a dustpan and turns them out on to the dunghill, saying, May tliriftless- 
'^ness and poverty lie far from us!” Meanwhile they prepare for the celebration of the great or 
Go^rdhan DiwAlr, in which Krishna is worshipped in his capacity of cowherd, and which all owners 
of cattle should observe. The women make a Gobardhan of cow^- dung, which consists of Krishna 
lying on his back surrounded by little cottage loaves of dung to represent mountains, in which aro 
stuck stems of giass with tufts of cotton or rag on the top for trees, and by little duug-balls for cattle, 
watched by dung-inon dressed in bits of ra^. Another opinion is that the cottage loaves are cattle and 
the dung-balls calves. Gn this are put the chum stufl* and five whole sugarcanes, and souk? pai’ched 
rice and a lighted lamp middle. The cowherds are then called in, and they salute the whole 

‘and are fed with rice and sweets. Tho Brahman then takes the sugarcane and eats a bit ; and till 
then no one muBt cut. press, or eat cane. Rice-milk is then given to the Brahmans, and the bullocks 
have their horns dyed and get extra well fed. Four days boforo the JDiw^li is tho .Devutkm, on which 
tho gods awake from their four months’ sleep, during which four months it is forbidden to marry, to 
cut sngarcano, or to put new string on a bedstead, on pain of a snake biting the sleeper. Fasts are* 
not much observed by the villagers, except the great annual fasts ; and not even those by the young 
man who works in ^ho fields.* and cannot afford to ^o hungry. But sugar, butter, milk, fruits, and 
wild seeds, and anything that is not technically grain,” may be eaten, so that the abstinence is not 
very severe. * 

Uiiidoo PrmtH and .Aseto.^The Hindoo priests and Levites may be roughly diy^ed into three 
classes. ‘ First come tbd regular order of ascetics or devotees? the Baira^is, Gosains, Jogis, and the like. 
So^e.of those orders are celebate, others marry; some live in monasteries, others have no organisatbn ; 
none of them are of necessity Br^mans, while Brdhmims will not enter some of the sects. The 
second padha or officiating Br&hman. He must bo acquainted with the HindcK) ritual in 

ordinary uso at weddings, funerals, and the like, and be able to repeat the sacred t^ts us#d on those 
occ.asions. He generally combines a little astrology with this knowledge, can cast homSbopes, write 
charms, and so on. The third and most numerous class is purdly Levitical, being potential priests, but 

* A full description will be foioid in sectiouw 4!le'>-(> of my Kainal ' Beport, in Mr. Purseris Mtontgomery Beport, 
and at pag^s 194r and 236 of Tol. I. of Elliott’s Jiare# vf tlm^orthfWeitQm Prdviuc&s<, 
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Bat besides tli^ thi«p^ (^e^: b j» lair# bo^ of r^iiSi^ns vr|^ 
oMee is conc^raed^ ima^ Mid to exist only to Iwled. Tbej ^sisi of too ybttQ#ril^ 
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aTono horeditaiy clients. These men are alvrs^s ready to tedder ih^ sertieM M^ 
dinner; thus enabling the peasant to feed the desired numper oif Brihraans on ocOasionSof 
a proprietoiy offering, in token of thanksgiving, for the repose of hja deceased, fatb^r’s apiifit ah 
The veneration for Brdhmaus runs tliroagh the whole sOoial as well as rell^ens. 1# of a 
peasant, and takes the practical form of either offerings or food. No child is born^ hknae^ 
or married I nobody dies or is burnt; no journey is undci^aken or auspicious, day elected, po. 
built, 00 agricultural operation of importance begins, or harvest gatllcred in, ^thout the Brdfaia^ 
being feted or fed ; a portion of all the produce of the field is set apart for their use, they ore opibulted ' 
ip sickness and in health, they are feasted in sorrow and in jo^ j and though I believe thciff^ posseinB 
Diit^ittle real influence with the people of the Punjab,* * * § a considerable proportion of the wealth of this 
Province is diverted into their useless pockets. But with the spiritual life of the people, so far as tiueh 
a thing exists, they have no concern. Their business as Bntlunans is to eat and not to teach-^1 aip 
speaking of the class as a whole, and 'not of individuals— and such small measure of spiritual goidaitc^ 
as reaches the people is received almost exclusively at the hands of the regular orders which constittita 
^tlio first of my priestly classes# In theory every Hindoo has a guru or spiritual preceptor, in fact, the 
great mass of the peasantry do not even pretend to possess one’ ; while those even who, as tbuy gtpw 
old and respectable, think it necessary to entertain one are very commonly content to pay him his 
stipend witliont troubling themselves about his teaching; but the </«»•« is almost always a Sadh or 
professed devotee. 

ffindouim is the A/Z&.— The Ilindooism of tlie hillst differs considerably from that of the plaialEU ,Tt 
would seem that in all mountainous countries, the grandeur of their natural features and the ma gni fa de 
of the physical forces displayed load the inhabitants to deify the natural objects by which they ttce 
surrounded, or rather to assign to each its presiding genius, and to attribute to these demons'a mote'<dr 
less malevolent character.^ The greater gods, indeed, are not unrepresented in the Punjab Himahiyaii.. 
Tlmre are the usual Thiikurdwaras sacred to Vishnu iu some one of his forms, and Shivfilas dedicated 
to fsRivf but though Naths, with their ears bored in honour of the latter god, ar® to be found iu ubwohl 
numbers, those deities are little regarded by the people, or at any rate by those of tho viUages. The 
malignant and terrible Kali Devi, on the otlier hand, is worshipped throughout tho Kangra mouBitaibi^ ; 
,and to her, as well as to the dm presently to be mentioned, human sacrifices wori^ offered- Up to the 
period of our rule. An old cedar tree was cut down only a few years ago to which a girl used formerly 
to be offered annually, the families of the village taking it in turn to supply the victim, and when the 
Viceroy opened the Sarhind Canal in November 1882, the people of the lower hills believed tW 200 
of the prisoners who Had beei» einployed on the works were released on condition of their fu'hiishiuig a 
similar number of girls to be sacrificed at the inaugural ceremony, and lit fti'cs and beat drums and Mt 
up for several nights in order to kec]) off any who might be prowling about in search of female efaildren 
for this purpose. But the every-day worship of the villager is confined to tho da$ or genii of the 
trees, rocks, and cases of Lahaul, and the local s}>iritB or demons of Kulu, variously known as Devatto 
or godlings, Devis who are apparently the corresponding female divinities, llakhis and Munir or local 
saints, Siddh.s or genii of tho hill-tops or high places, Jogins or ^ood fairies. Nags or snake-go^, and 
by many other names, though for practical purposes little distinction is apparently drawn between the 
various classes. § A favourite situation for a shrine is a forest, a inountmn peak, a lake, a cavft or a 
waterfall ; but almost every village has its own temple, and tho priests are generally drawn from among 
the people themselves, Bntlimans and other similar priestly classes seldom officiating. Idols are almost 
unknown, or where found, consist of a 1'ude unhewn stone ; hut almost every deity has a metal mask 
which is at stated periods tied on to the lop of aiiole dressed up to represent the human form, placed 
in a sedan chair, and taken round to make visits to tho neighbouring divinities or to lie feastoo jit- a 
private house in fulfilment of a vow. Each temple has its own feasts also, at which neighbouring deities 


who have no shrines or visible signs, but are feared and propitiated iu various ways. Thus for tHe 
ceremonial worship of KAla Bir and Nan Singh, a black and white goat respectively are kept in tHi© 
house. Sacrifice of animals is u universal religious rite, and is made at weddings, fimeral^ festiyiils, 
harvest time, on lieginning ploughing, and on all sorts of occasions for purposes of purification, propitia- 
tion^ or; thanksgiving. The water-courses, the sprouting seeds, the ripening ears arc all ip efawgb of 
separate genii who must be duly propitiated. , , ■ : 


* The local proverbs supply innny instances of the ovil odour in which the rapacity af<the BrA^aos have 
them to be held. “ As faraino from the desert so comes evil from a Brahman.” 

J The following desoriptien is taken almost Ijodily, though not verbally, from Mr. LyaU’s Kangra Beport, 

I shall not attempt to distingnisli the various grades of belief which obtain iu toe differmit Himiilayan ranges ; 
but it may be said generally that the deeper yon penetrate into the mouuta&s the mote elementioiy is the wormm 
and the more malevolent are the deities. 4 ' 

§ There is one onrions differtooe b^ween the gods of the hills and those of the plains.; and ttiat is, that mtiay of 
the former axe purely territorial, each little atate or group of villi^ces having its own dei^; and the bonndmes 
between their jnsisdiotions being vaiy dearly defined. The god Sipur, in whose honour the Well-known ^pi taix » 
held near Simla, lost his nose in an attempt to steal a deod&r tree from the territory of a neighbouring riv^ for -Sw 
lattor.woke up and atarted in jnusnit, cm which Sipnr not only fdl down, iln his dsri " and brake his no*#, but he 
dropped (be irto, whioh^ 1 am told, still (pnwing upside down to attest tntto' of the story. i!lb» onb 
territorial god of the plains that I oan.rmnomber is Bhilnua, thegod of the viOagB. Perhaps the dii&rencte map-bo 
due to the manner in which'Kaitatre has miiirimdoff the Binnd|ayan.lMlto>y into small volkn seiiixj^ by 

grand and difiScult mointam ranges. 


teOini bem oelejbmted no <»el« i^ow«d to oni nlMWfnj 

** ,» fl UM« miulfl flf iron, m in WMih paae tha fl)dd.goa yotJd beooBM utsKy. and acmd to, dhMi^ w injfato 
: ludSwrt, If. toenforo a Lahanli vanto giM* before the barreet aaerinoe, ha situt eat it tntb a «uide/BaiM of the 
** bom of an OK or idieepy or tear it off wiib the hand* The iron siokie is used aa apon as the harteat ;haa been 
“ iSoJaxod to be ocnnmetioed by the peEfoimanoe of the eooiifloe. I&baotioDS of tiiia rale irera f(Hnnei|y aeverdy 
<< poised ; at pzeaest a fine of one or two rapeee anzficefl.” 

All misfortune or sickness is attributed to the malice of some local deity or saint, and tho priert is 
consulted aris tfaeBhagat in the plainsii^ Indeed fhe hill priests serre as a sort of oracle, and Wo 
as^cd for advice on every conceivable subject ; when by whining round, by flogging themselves with 
chains and so on, th^ get into the properly exhausted and inspired state, and gasp out brief oracular 
answm MhUlto and witchcraft and the existence of witches and sorcerers are mrmly believed in. In 
the biU states If epidimic attack or other misfortune befall a village, the soothsayer, there called 
or ** disciple,*’ is consulted, and he fixea under inspiration upon some woman as the witch in fiiult. If 
^e woman confess she is purified by the e/uia, tne sacrifice pf a ho-goat forming the principal feature 
in the cewynony. But if she deny the accusation, she will bo tried by one of several kinds of ordeal 
very similar to those once practised in Europe, those by water and by hot iron being among thenr. 
Tree worship still flourishes. Mr. Anderson writes : — 

" In mattexs of every-day importanoe, aneh as cattle, diseose, healtli, good crops, &o., in short in worldly oflSurs 
" geaonliij, toe people of Kdin go to toe old deod&r trees in the middle of the forest where there is often no temple 
" id) all, and present a piece of iron to propitiate toe diety. Such trees are common in Etilu, and the number of 
*' inm nubw ^ven into them show that this form of worship is not dying out.”* 

Both men and women of all classes eat meat, with tiie exception of widows ; spirits and fermented 
liquids are commonly drunk, and IMhmans will oat when seated alongside of the lower castes, though 
not, of course, at their hands, 'The local saints and divinities are, unlike tlioir rivals in the plains, 
ail Hindoo, with the doubtful exceptions of Ouga Pir already described, and of Jamld, a demon of 
Hal&na in KtUu, who possessed great virtue before our rule, his village being a city of refuge for 
criminals, and whose hereditary attendants form an exceedingly peculiar body of men who are looked 
upon colloctivoiy as the incarnation of tho divinity, are apparently of a race distinct from that of the 
hul<men, intermarry only among themselves, speak a dialect which is unintelligible to the people of 
the couiitry, and use their reputation for uncanninoss and tho dread of their god as the means of 
wholesale extortion from their superstitious neighboursf. Jamlu is said to be a Musalmfin ^beggiuse 
apininlB offered to him have their throats cut But neither he nor his worship bears any other trace of 
IsUim, sod his attendants are Hindoo. His incarnation, too, is known as R<1 Deo, while his sister is called 
Ftini Devi, lire other Devatas indeed refuse to visit him, and pretend to treat him as an outcast ; but 
he irevenges himself by assuming a superiority to them all, which in old days sometimes took the. practical 
form of a successful uoifland for a part of their property. In the lower hills the Mahammedan saints 
r»>appear, as Bfina Fattii, Bfina Bbopat, and their friends, and tho majority of their worshippers are, 
again, Hindoos. 

Mndooim m the yroMtisr,— On the frontier and in the western districts tho Hindoos are exceeding 
lax in their observance of all ceremonies and caste restrictions, drinking water from skin bags, 
and even from tho hands of a Musalmdn, carrying alwut and eating food cooked at a public oven, 
eating flesh in company vdth Musalmtins, shaving the chltoti, or scalp-lock, selling vetctables and shoes, 
loading and riding on donkeys, and — 

•> a multitude of things whidi an orthodox Hindoo would shiuk from. Except a few images kept in their 
*• tf»ir>ple", they have no idols at all. No<one in fact ever sees anything of their worship. Ihey bum their dead 
and throw tlio into toe Indus, keeping a few of too bones to be taken or sent to the OaaigeB when occasiou 
'* Therj are a good many temples in tho Gis-Indns tract, but very few across the river.” — {Tucker's Derah 

Jmudl Khau Jtcfort ) 

fliis laxity is the more peculiar, as the mass of tho nindoo8<pn the frontier belong to tho mercantile 
who are in the east and centre of the Province proverbially str'ret in thoir observance of religious 
and caste rules, ranUng second in this respect only to the Brahmans thcmselvt‘S. But the fact is that, 
till We annexed the Punjfib the Hindoos only existed by sufferance in the frontier districts, and, being 
compelled to keep theiv faith in the back^ound, naturally gi'ow lax in its observance. Moreover, a 
very considerable proportion of the Hindoos on the frontier, and especially in the Derajfit, a»o Ntoaki 
Sitos, or followers of Bdba Niinak, as distinguished from Singhi Sikhs, or followers of Guru Qovind, 
while even such as do not openly profess tliose tenets^ are much influenced by them in their mode of 
life. The position of the Hindoo in Bannu at the time of annexation is thus graphically described 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes : — 

In Bttnnn too position of toe Hindoos was peonliarly degraded, for they looked the intorested friendship of a 
“ tegito and needy Government, and became entirely dependent on the individual maliks who harboured them in 
“ Jheir forts. ’ They oonld not indeed venture outside toe walls, or visit tlieir brethren in other forts, without a 
safeguard from theia own (iUef„ who conducted and brought them back, and was paid for his protection. Once 
when I was encamped in toe Surani tapiatos, two half-bnried human bodies were disoovered, wliose wounds bore 
** evidence to toe violence of their death. I was afraid they were some of my own men, and instant inquiry was 
«» made iu oamp ; when some BauimclfiB cameforward to cx^in that they were only two Hindoos who hod gone ont 
^Vtitoont a guard to collect some debts I 

’ **Ho Hindoo iu 'Bannu rh>s pormitted to wear's turban, that bei^too sacred a symbol of Mehammed anism, and 
<• the innall cotton ehull-cap was all that tooy had to protect their bmins from the keen Bannu aun. When they 
“ cathchito our comp they made a hoUchy of it, brought a turban in their pockets, and put it on with childisn 
" deligbt whep tliey got inride toe lines. H any Hindoo wished to celebrate a marriage in his fomilj, ho went to 
** bis for a license as regularly as an WngiinVi gentlmnan to Dootom Oommons, and had to hire the maJiks* 
“ soldiers alao to ghard the pmoession and fire a /eu ^joie. Notwithstanding all these outward daxi|fers and dis> 


* The name XXeodar (Beva-dam) means “ toe divine tree.” It is applied^ to the Himalayan oypresa (Cepmnut 
toitdosa) in Kdhu wad.in I^nl, to the Jwmpmu &KoUa. The Himalayan ciders {OeU/rus deoAara) is called by the 
. people Wr or aoi deoddr.'—D. 1. 

t Thera is a triratioothat toey were deported to their present homes by one of the Emperors as a ptutisbsMmt for 
■ . some cdfende. 
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» 

*• AbUitioa, the Hindoo in his iumotl sonl miptht hold * h%h eamival,’ fornsftumodly Iiewss tlie monl Tiotol< oVfUr hU 
“ Maluunmedan muBtera T do not Tomemlwr a Hinfflo cliiof in Ihmnn wh(> eonld nither w«l or write, tod, ll^tis 
*'mucli Tixrtjv »rtnouj< jjutiMw, wry few mdt^ftd could make a mental ealoulation Every eWef, kept 

“ Hindoos afcout his person os general agents and seoreiarioA. Bred up to love money from his tbi0 Cpxnmon 
Hindoo outs his first to<»th on a rupee, wears a gold moliur round liis neck fm* an amulet, and has eoway KboUa 
“ (the lowest denomination of his ged) given him to play with on the flt>or. The multiplication table, up to onO^ 
** hiindriMl tunes one hundred, is liis first losson ; and out of sehoo) he has tw<> pioe given to liim to take to tM' 
** bazaar aUd turn into im anna before ho gets liis dinner ; thus educated, Hindoos of all others ore th| best ad^ted 
** for middle^men, and tho Banuuchi Malik found in tl^em a useful hut doublo-odged tool • They caloulatad the 
** tithes line to him from the ta])])a1i, and toltl liim a false total much under tJie real one ; they then offered to buy 
them from him, andehoRtotl him drt^dfullyj and lastly iho^- eolhioted^tiie titlios from Ibe people, who were 
“ ognally ignonad, and took oiio hundred for fifty, backed by the soldiers of tho very Malik to wnom tlicy had 
given fifty tor one hundred. If the landowni'r was distresst'd, tlie Hindcio competed with the Maliammedan 
'* pnest for the honour of relieving him witli a loan upon Jus land ; and if tho debt was afterwards repudiated he 
“ easily oblame<l jnstu'e by bribing his friend the Malik. Throughout the whole of Baimu idl trade was m tho 
“ liHiidfe of the Hindoos, with tho exeeption ^ehoraoteristie of tlio two races) of gunpowder, firearms, and swords, 
“which wore orcliisivoly manufactured and sold by Mahammedans Flenee they had shops in eveiy^tty fort, 

V aiwl every Mabamraedan m tlie valley was their eustomer, 

“fjiving iboii tlioughthey did in fnar and frembliug, unable to display tho vmy wares tho^ wish to soil, burying 
“ profit that tluy made in holes in the fields and under tho hearthstones of tlioir lionsos, maiTying wives only by 
“ sufferanco, keeping Kiem only if they were ugly, nnd worshipping their gi>ds by stealth, tlic Hindoos of Bannu 
“ ean still not be said to have been objects of jnty, tor their avarice nnulo them inaousiblo to tho degradation of 
“ their position, and they derived from the giodual uceumulatiou ol woaltli a moan (upLivulont for native»eoimtiy, 

“ civil liberty, nnd religions freedom.” 

• 

• I'his desciiplioii is exaggerated, at any latc^ as applied to inatterb ab they now sraiid ; but till Hiiite 
latidy ^^umnentionablo indignities were intlicfed upon fho Hindoos of fhe Dorajflt, while even now, tn 
spite ol tho ertorts of the Sikhs lo do away with these signs of social degradation, a Hindoo, unless 
h<' Ix^ in (lovorinneiit employ, seldom wears anything but a skull-eap, oi rides anything but a donkey.” 
Local sajings aro not wanting to express coiilompt lor the Hindoo, and especially for the Kir&r^ tho 
popular name for the Arora oi Hindoo trader of the west, and a word which has itself become almost a 
synonym for a cowaKl.^ Thus tb<‘ l^athfnis say : “ The Hindoos* cooking hearth is pimiird with dung/* 
“ Fire and w»it(»r are eornimm, but not so with a Hindoo.” ‘^'rhe l*athan oats his encmiy, the llindoo 
‘‘ his rrieiid ” ^ “When a Hindoo becomes bankiupt he looks up his old account books (to support false 
“ olniins).” The Marwar traders, howevei, have their honesty aftestcil in the saying, Wnaf is in 
“deposit witli a Hindoo is m a safe.” On the hilocli fiontiei the llnult^o is oven more hardly 
treated by tlie local wits. “The thieves weie lour, and we (the Kiiais) 81 , the thieves Vanie on ami we 
“ lau olf: damn the thieves, well clone us And again, “ Don’t trust a crow, a dog, or a Kitrfir, oven 
“ wh<‘n asleep.” ^ 

'J1ie Aroras or Kirars ol the lowei Indus worshij) tho Kiisima ine4niatiort of Vishnu, this liieing 
probably tho only jiait ci the fhinjiih west of Dcdhi whore Kiishna is goneially veneiated. They say 
thiit about A D two spiiPual guides, Miainji and Lalji, were' sent Irom Jiriiidabau, tho groat 

centre* of the Krishna cult, to ledaim thcmi Irom tlie* Musalnnin ])iactii('s and errors into which tkoy 
had lallon 'fhe Hindoos of th<‘ Indii'.abo \oi) gonorall} woi'^hip tho liver itself under the name of 
Khwaja Khi/r oi Ziiulah Pir, tho living e.unt the worship taking much the bame form as that 
ol Khwajii Klii/i already desenbcxl. riic'V also kuctc, under the nanu; of Vadera Ldl, Dulan 
f/il, Daija Sahil), oi Flail Paiak, a hcio who i^ sjid lo ha\e risen troin the Indus and to have 
icseued th(*m lioin JNIahainmeci.in oppie^^sion. hero would appcMr to be a sort of incarnation of 

the Indus, lieiim sometimes called Khwaja Khi/i ; and his stoiy is relatixl in the* Umrgit, ^'he priests 
of the local sects, the (losaiiis oi the Kii^hna woislup, the S.inwai Shiihi (?urus c)f the Nfinaki Sikhs, 
andlhcThakin ()iuiur»of tlie iiver woishipjieis, June, as in the east, quite thrown tho Hr^ihinaus into 
the background as spmtual guides ol the people, though of couise tln^ir Levitical cliaractor and 
hcMeditary light to aim*' H*main iinimpaiKMl Hut the western Hralimans are ufterly ignorant of their 
faith, ami seldom liave knowhslge sulKciciit e\in to enable thorn to perform their personal observances 
aright. 

Ilimtoo JSifty. Ihc sctIs ol the Hindoos aic* so jiuiurnei able* that I cannot pretend to do more 
glanco Jit one or two of tlie most impel f uit and nitiuesting. The thiw gicat orthodox sects of Vaish- 
nava, Saiva, Sakta are unknown even by name t » the peasant!*}, who know notlimg furl her than that 
ihoy aie WindoOb. If the pie-emiiuMit wouslnp ol the min mcsins anything, the jieoplf* of the plains 
sliould be Saurab, at any latc* in the eastern distncls , foi thenr is baldly a pcsisant who, if asked to 
name the cloity whom he mosi rev cues, will not at onee name \]ii^ HfrrtfJ jy&vota and explain that ho 
made evoiylhuig Hut tin* Sam as, or worsliippers <>| the sun, seem to he almost extinct in India as a 
separate sect, and it is inobMhle that the llindoc* ptMsantiy of the plains aie Vniblmavas if anything. 
They are certainly not Saktas, juul they neglect Vi'^lmu and Siva with grojit impartiality, though they 
have the name of the lormm constjmtl} in then mouths Nanaknanllu Sikh> aie baid tobeVaisU- 
navMS, while l^rofossor Wilson is of ojnnion that iln* (tovmdi or title Slides incline Saivwin aa more 
eoiibonant with the wailiki* n.itiiie of then faith CJovind Singh liini'-elf was a devotee of Durga. The 
Danyas of the plains, or at least Uie llindoo Aa.irwals who include such a laige portion of tliom, are 
said to bo Vaisnnavas, tliough the village templ<*s of Siva are wry commonly built by Danyas ; and tho 
Jains, who are very generally Danyas, wor*;hip an inearnation of Vishnu Ttm Jllntnmans are certainly 
Vaishnavas as a rule, when they have any sect at nil The poople^of the hilK are apparently Sakijis 
so far Ji8 they follow tho orthodox IJmdooism ; hut thev adopt the rijil -handed worship. Tlic left- 
handed sect is, o far as I can discovci, almost iinknovyn in tin* Ihinhih ; but this tngy bo only duo to 
the secrecy in which fhe sect always cn\ clops its licentious and rcvoljing orgies. Of the innumerable 
minor sects to which Hindooism has given birth, and which still spring up almost yeaily, oltnu to die 
clown again at once, the older ones have long coased to have any practical influonco over tho hody of 
tlie people, and are now represented only among the ascetic or professed religious orders. It is tru0 

t Tho Path&n proverbs which follow are token from Thorbum*s Bonnib imd tho proverbs of the lower frontier 
form O’Brien’s MnliM Olowry, » 
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afl tht* spiritual guides of the people are drawn from these orders, the sects to which th<^ belong 
shouW be represented ;Mnong their disciples; but 1 have already explained how little real niflucnce 
these men possess over the masses at whose cx^pense they live, and the groat body of the peasantry 
may J>e said to have no sect at all The case is somewhat diftprent with regard to the tnodorn sects 
which have sprung up in more iiecent times. They have not yet had time to sail back into the general 
sea of Hindooism, no longer td boTecognised as distinct save in the dress and habits of the priests who 
follow thotnt they still preserve the vitality of their teaching, and tlioy have in some cases obtained 
Ibllowers in considc^-able numbers among thi^ peasantry. Tho "most coiisidorable among those 
arS the Sult&nis, or followers of Sakiii Sarwar. 

After these come the JiishnoL% found only in the Hiss^rand Sirsa districts. This sect was founded 
byaRfijput of Bikaner, ivho was horn in 1451 A.D., and was therefore a contemporary of B&ba 
NAnak, the originator of Sikhism, and is buried in Samruthul in HikAner. His spirUual name was 
Jdmbbaji. He left his followers a scripture in the NAgri character called Subdhani. The adherents 
of tliis arc tho descendants of immigrants from Bik^fner, and are almost exclusively Jats and 
carpenters W caste, though they often abandon the caste name and describe themselves simply m 
Bishnois, They marry only among themselves, are good cultivators, and keep camels in large numbers. 
They have a ceremony of initiation, somewhat similar to and known by the samo name as that of the 
Sikhs. Tlieir iniests arc apparently drawn from among themselves, and are, as with the Hindoos, 
divided Jin to the regular or celibate class and tho secular clergy ; and the priesthood is not hereditary. 
They worship Jarabhaji, whom they regard as an incarnation of Vislinii ; they abstain entirely from 
aAirnal food, and have a peculiarly strong regard for animal life, refusing as a rule to accompany a. 
sporting party; they look upon tobacco as unclean in all its forms; they bury their dead at full length, 
usually at tho thros/mld of the house itself or in the adjcfining cattle shed, or in a sitting posture Tike 
the Hindoo SanyAsis ; they shave off tho chhoiiy or scalp lock; and they usually cloth themselves in 
wool as Ixunff at all times pure. They are more particular about ceremonial purity than even the 
strictest Hindoo ; and there is a saying that if a Jlishnoi’s food is on the first of a string 20 camels 
and a man of another caste touch the last camel, the former will throw away liis meal. In their marriage 
ceremonies they mingle Mahammedaii with Hindoo formt?, verses ol' the Qoran being read as well as 
passfiges of the Sh Astras, and the plimt, or circumambulaticn of tho saert^d tiro, being apparently omitted. 
This intermixture is said to be due to the injunctions of one of the kings oJ‘ Delhi to tho founder of the 
sect.*' ^ 0 , 

Somewhat siuiilar to the SultAnis are the of the ]^unjAb.t They are followers of llict sainted 

Shams T'abriz, and also reverence Sakhi Sarwar ; but thougli with a strong loaning towanls the tenets 
of Mahomet, they^coTjfonn with most of the obsoTOmces of Hindooism, and are accepted as Hindoos 
by tlioir Hindoo neighbours, lliey arc chiefly draw?) from the artizan an menial castes, though a 
good many Khatris are said te belong to tho sect. They bury tholr doiid instead of burning them. 
Some time ago, when Agha Khan, the spiritual head of tin* Uombay Khojahs, visited the Punjab, some 
of^this persuasion oj)(3nly owned themselves his disciples, and doedared that they and tlieir ancestors 
had secn^tly been Musalmans by conviction for generations, thougli concealing their faith for b^ar of 
persecution. These men were of course promptly excommunicated by the Hindoo community. 

A sect called tlio Kun4f^ Panth^ which has arisen in PatiAla within the last few years and which only 
numlKTs some 4,000 folknvers, is worlhy of brief notice as showing what extnioj dinary combinations 
spring from tho confli(.*t of faiths in the Ikmjal), and to what length men may go without ceasing to ho 
Hindoos, Its founder was one, HAkyn Singh, a wretched creature who lived in great poverty and filth, 
and possessed a few tracts and a new testament which the missionaries had given Iituu I must exjilain 
that the .ITiydoos are expecting an incarnation of Vishnu under tht> title of Nish Kalank,J; or tho 
Purifier, which h to hapi>en about tins ])eriod of the world's liistory ; while according to the Mahairime- 
daus, this present year should see the advent of Mahdi, their last ImAm, who is to bring th(» whole earth 
in subjection to the croscenr. Hakim Singh, then, preaches that while Christ was Nish KaJauk, he, 
HAldin Singh, is a re-incarnation of ("hrlst, and is also the Imam Mahdi. Ho accepts Christ as the true 
Ouru, but claims to be liimself Christ in person, and oflered to baptise the missionaries who would 
argue with him. He prefers to live in retirement for a while, but jiroposes presently to desti'oy the 
Briiish Government and to convert and conquer the unjvers(». He has nearly 4,000 "believers in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his home. * 

Th<* Shamsis and SultAnis already described are sects of Hindoos following Musabnan leaders ; the 
Lul Thh-is would appear to be a sect of MusalmAns who approach to Hindooism. It w^as founded by 
LAI DAs, a Meo of Ahvar, who though like all Moos a MusalmAri by faith, followed, again, like all 
Moos, Hindoo observances. He was born about 1540 A.D., and a lull account of his life an(i tejichings 
will bo found in PoideM's Gazetteer of Alwar^ page 5S et seq. 'I'hc devotees of tlie sect are called SAdhs. 
The worship consists largely of repeating the name of Ram, and Sunday is their high-day. Yet LAI 
BAs was a MusalmAn, is considered to be a Pir, and the greater number of Jiis followers in MewAt 
proper at least arc MnsalmAn Meos, though on the PunjAb border, where the spread of education has 
made the Meos bettor Mahamrnedans, LA Dasis are usually Hindoo Banyas and carpenters. 

^ ComMinff Such is the reugion of the Hindoo peasant of the PunjAb. Of course not a 

th<»usandth histsuperstitions and beliefs have been* enumerated in tho above brief outline, for 

they are not only innumerable, but vary more or less from one place to another. But 1 have attompbKl 


^ The Bishnois of Bijnaiu, in the North-Western Provinces, are almost exclusively trod^jrs, and are generally 
regarded n$ a subdivision of ilie Banya caste. They respect the QorAn and incline generally towio'd^ IslAm ttiough 
now loss so thto formerly, ■ * ., r . ^ 

t More precise, informa^on in greatly needed respecting this sect* though it is probably very difficult to obtain, 
HB they apparently conceal thoir rejd opinions. 

+ The iMtnoi name of the ineamatiou will be Kalki, and his story ia 'told in the. Kaiki PnrAn. He is not to come 
tm the eiui of the current which h«s, I some few million years still to run ; for the Hindoos, 

like the geologists when Sir Wxlliaia Thompson is not looki^, t hink in round numbers. 



to aeleet some of those ^hich are most typical and most generally current ; and in doinjgf^ so I have had 
two objects in view. In the first place, I wished to show how for the real practical religious belie|anfl 
life of iiinetynine hundredths of the Hindoos of the ]*uwjdb is removed from the ideal Hiiidobism as 
we read of it in books. But beyond that, 1 am anxious to show what a vast field of inquiry of thi^gpnost 
interesting sort is open to us in the customs of the people iunongst whom we dwell. Jt is a matter of 
amazement, and should, 1 think bo a cause of shame, to find such men as Tylor, Lubbock, MacLonnaUt^ 
and other writers of European renown, compelled to collect with great labour from Ibrgo^cn doscrip*' 
tions of little known tribes, instances to show tho •currency in India of customs and ideas of which tno 
evory-day routine of every Punjfib village would afford thorn infiiqtely bettor ex£^;np]cs. ^ It would? I 
believe, be possible ' to take the two volumns of Tyler's PrimUiw Ckdturey furnish from the 

ordinary beliefs of tho peasants of tho Delhi Territory instances of almost every typo of suporstitiph 
there recorded as current among primitive races. Too many of us go about among tho people with our 
eyes apd oars shut ; or if we do acquire any information, think it too trivial and too much a matter of 
course to bo worth recording ; and cveiy year sees Indian officials with their heads stored with facta of 
the most invaluable natUKi die and take Ineir knowledge with them. Tliere is no lack of milCbrial ; all 
flial^is wanted is peoffic to collect, and record the facts ; and anybody who would consistently do so 
throughout his Indian service would, 1 bcliove, producer rc\sult8 whicth would be valued and appreciated 
beyond measure by European mcants. 


Tuk Musalmans ov tuk Pir\JA«. 

• 

Earh/ adtmme of Mam in iho Punkah . — It is difficult to fix with any approach to certainty the time 
at which Maliaminetlanism first ma<lo material progress among tlio population of the several portions of 
tlie IhoviiHXi. Much might ho done by a careful examination of the old historians and of tho records 
of tlio various Mahammedan invasions of the Punjdb ; for the wrltca\s seldom fail to state the religion 
of tlio enemy, or to return thanks to the Almighty for this despatch of so many thousands of infidels 
to tlie bottomk^ss ])it ; but as nothing of this sort ajipofirs to have been attempted^ Tho jKHiplo 
of the eastern districts very gcuu'rally nder lh(‘ir changes of faith to tho reign of Aurahgzeb ; ancf it 
is probable that tlio tradition vi^ry lu^arly expresses tho truth. Under th(i Afghan dynasties, while tho 
great provincial governors wen* always Mahammodau, tho local administration would ap])oar to have 
l>(*(*iw»in <1 gr(*at UMNisun' left in th(i hands of Hindoo chiefs who imid trlbuU^ and owed allegiance to 
tlu? Sultan of Delhi. It is tolerably certain that little attempt was made at proselyting under the 
free-thinking Akl^iir. It would apjiear, liowiwer, tliat during nis reign and those of his immediate 
successors, the cluiractt*r of tho administration changed considerably, a more direct and centralised, 
control being substituted for an almost purely feudal system.^ Tho change gaw^ the*pooplo Musjdmftn 
gt>vevnors in tin* place of Hindoos; and must liave greatly facilitattni the systematic persociUion of 
the infidel which was instituted by Aurangzob, by far the most fanatical and bigoted, and probably 
the first who wiis a bigot among tho c^mperors of Delhi. The local traditions toll us that»iu many 
cases the ancestor of tlu' prt^sent Musalmuii brancli of a village community adopted Islitin ‘Hu order 

to save the land of the village and it appears probable that some sort of legal disability w^as attached 
or attachable to a Hindoo. 'J'herc is still a Hindoo family of Banyas in Gurg^ion who are known by the 
titicj of Shekli, because in farmer days one of the brothers, whose line is now Jxtinct, became a convert 
ill order 1o save the family properly from (xmfiscation. In other cases tho anc^fStor is .said to have been 
tak(*u as a prifcm<n' ov hostage to Delhi, and thca‘e circumcised and convei-ti^d against his will.t Since the 
ris<^ of th(' Mahnitta |)ow(U' tliero has, of (‘ourse, been no forcible {froselytism ; and conversion has been 
alnuMSt unknown within the*, last fi?w geuonitions, the first Musalmfiu generally dating, in the Karrifil 
district at U‘asi, from Ix'tween <'iglit arni ton geiieratious back. ^ ^ * 

On the froe.tior tho siinxid of Islam was almost ceHainly ofoarlit'r date. Farishtah puts the con- 
version of th<^ Afghan mountaintuu’s of our frontier and of tho Gakkhars of tho Rfi-walpindi Division 
at tho beginning of th(^ IStli century, and it is certain that thojatter Avoro still Hindoos when they 
aswsassinated Mahoinod Ghori in 1L*()G A.U. On the lower frontier it is probable that tho Mahammedan 
faith was already dominant Avhoii, early in the fifteenth century, tho people of Multan voluntafily 
<:lectc^d a Qoreshi and director of a Alahajmmodan shrine as their chief, only to bo superseded at once 
by tho Latigfdi dynasty of Afghans; and when a cimtury later the Biloclies spread into the Punjab, 
they [irobably foiiml the Indian population alroixd^^ converted to their faith. ^The people the 
western plains very gcmerally attribute their conversion to’ Bahfi-ul-Haqq of Multan and Baba Farid of 
Piikjaittan, wlm flourished about the end of the ISlli and beginning of tho 1 4 th centuries ; and whether 
the tra<lition bt' true or no, tho nmoAvn which to this day attaches to those holy men is of itself 
a protif that they must have attractcnl to themselves very numenms followers. Indeed the same may 
be i^aid of Sakhi Sarwar, wlio probably liv(Ml at least a century earlier. 

Malmmmedimism, hi the Eastern Districts. — In tho eastern portion of the Punjab the faith of Islfim, in 
anything like its original purity, wns till quite lately to be found only kmoug th^ Saiyads, Pathfins, 
Arabs, and other Musalmitns of for<?!ign origin, who were for the most part settled in towns. ^ Tho so-called 
Musalmins of tho villages wore Musalmans in little but name* They practised circumcision, repeated 
the or Mahammedan profession of faith, and worshiped thf? village deities. But after the mutiny 

a great revival took place. Mahammedan Jiriests travellecl for and wide througir tho country preaching 
the true faith, and calling upon believers to abandon their idolatrous pra,itkes, And now almost every 
village in which MusalmAns own any considerable iKirtlon has its mosmio, often of a dome only, while 
all the grosser apd more open idolatries have boon discontiiiuod. But tlxc villager of tlic east is still a 
very Mjusalmfin. A peasant paying his prayers in tho field is a sight almost unknown, tho fiists are 
sdnipst i^uiyer^Uy disregarded# there is stiU a very large admixture of Hiudoo practice. As Mr. 


e I cannot protend to si^ak with any authority on this subject as I am in. no way learned in Indian hiatozy ; bpt 
I (State the toprcsriipft whf<?h the ,sjbndy of Iw Ijsft upon my mind. 

+ in the Eastem Phnjfib tfie deisbendahts of tliese men, brat leastof snonoj[.t6^ as are •Tafo, arp ml diiltfo^itihed 
as or unfortunate, though they have in many instanoea be^ re-admitted to B^ooiam, > ^ 
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Channinff puts it» tbo Musalm&n of the villages “observes the feasts of liolli religious and the tkste of 
It neithe*’’ And indeed it is hardly possi We that it should be otherwisu. As I have already Temarkedi 
the conversion was seldom duo to conviction, but was either forcible, or made under prC88ur<)iof the fear^ 
of confiscation. Thus the change of faith was utitially c^fined to one or two meinl^rs of the Ivotber' 
hooff; and while it is common to find one branch of a joint village community Musaitiifms and tbo other 
Hindoos, it is perhaps seldom tlie ease except aiiiong tlie ^eos of tiurgfi.oii that any considerable group 
of villages ims embraced l6lain'’as.a whole. Living thou side by side with their Hindoo brethren in the 
same or the'next village, sharing property in the sanje land, and forming a part of the same family with 
tUmt, it is impossible that the Musalmfln converts should not have largely retained tlioir old customs and 
ideas- 'lire local sdints and doities*Still have thoir shrines even in villages held wholly by Musalmans, 
and are still regularly worshipped by the majority, though tho practice is gradually decliuing. The 
wbmoii especially at* otfbnders in this way ; and a MusalraAn mother who bad not sacrificed to tho 
small-pox godilfiss would feel that she had wantonly -eiidangereil the life of her child. The Hindoo 
family firiests arc still kept up and consulted as of old, and nrivhnians arc still fed on tho usual occa- 
sions, anskiii many cases still officiate at weddings mid the like side by side with the Mahauitnedan priests, 
As lor supersitions, as distinct from actual worship, they are wholly untouched by tho change of feitU, 
and are common to Hindoo and Musdman. A brother officer toilsome that he once entered the rest- 
house of a Mahammedaii village in Hisstir, and found the headmen refreshing an idol with a new coat of 
oil while a Brahman road holy texts alongside- They seemed somewhat ashamed of being caught in the 
act ; but on being pressed, explained that their Mullahad lately visited them, had been extremely angry 
on seeing the idol, and Inul made them bury it in tho sand. But now that the Mulla had gone they were 
afraid of tho possible consequences, and were endeavouring to console the god for his rough treatment.* 
The story is at any rate typical of the state of the Mahammedau religion iii the villages of tlie Dehli 
Territory. The Meos of (lurg^loii and Alwar who are Miisalinau to a man, and who probably hold the 
only considerable tract in the eastern Punjfib which is in the hands of Musaimiuis only, call themselves 
by Hindoo names and often use Singh as an affix, worship Hindoo goilHngs, and veiy commonly belong 
to the Hindoo-MuSblmiin sect of Lai Dasi, which 1 have ilescribed in the section uiiilor Hindooism, chielly 
}>ecau 80 I qoujd not find a convenient place for if, among Musalman sects. But within tho Punjab the 
spread of education has had its ett'ect on tliese people — “ Itectmtly religions temihers have become more 
“numerous among them ; and some Meos now kec]) the Kmnz&n fast, build village mosipies, say tlieir 
“ prayers, and their wives wear trowsers instead of theliiiiduo petticoat — all signs of a religious revival.” 
{dmnHinff'8 Gwrgdm lieitort.) . . , . , * ? . 

MahainmedaMsm m Im Frontier . — On the frontier Islam is of course prc-cmincutly the religion of 
the people, tho few Hindoos being generally despised as shop-keepers and cowards. But even here the 
religion is of the most impure description. The Pathiins of the northern frontier are fanatics of the 
most bigoted desfcriptiqn ; tho Biloches of the Derajat and the mixed agricultural population of the 
Indus Valley and tlie Cis- Indus wastes are singularly lax and unobservant of the ordinances of their 
roligion ; while the Mahammodans on the left bank of the )ow(5r Indus still retain a very large admix- 
ture of Hindoo practice, roveroucing and employing .Brdtimans aiul largely following the Hindoo ritual 
at^oddings and other similar ceremonies, while even the Saiyads and l^athiins of those parts are iiot-by 
any means free from their Hindooising influence. .VII alike are sunk in the most degrading superstition, 
and in the most abject submission to their spiiitual pastors. Indeed, there is little to choose iu this 
respect between the MuSalmfm of the west and tho Hindoo of tlie I'ast ; the only practical difierence 
being that the former worships saints only and tho latter godlings as well, and that while the latter 
holds in hut small reverence the Brahman on whom ho squanders his substance, the former trembles 
before the priest whom he sustains ih idleness. Mr. O’Brien writes of Muzaflargarh ; — 

“ The name of Allah and Miduuumed are always on thoir lips, and some know thoir prayers and fast strictly. Bat 
“ their feelings of worship are entirely divortod from tho Divine Being to thoir I’irs or spiritual guidus, for whom 
“ they have an oxoeasivo reverence. Every persou Ims a Fir. It is not uocussory that a Fir should bo of known 
“ piety— many, indeed, are uotori<>us for their immorality. _ To obtain disciples all that is uocossary is that a Fir 
•; should have the vi<pntatiou of being able to procure tho objects of Ids dtscixdo’s vows. A mmmun way of choosing 
“ a Pir is to write the names of fhe neighbouring l^irs upon scraps of jiaper and throw the scraps into water. The 
“ saint whose Scrap suiks first is selected.” 

And things are little bettor in the upper frontier. The whole western boi’der is infested by a 
{lestilential liorde of so-called .Saiyads, ‘"seekers after knowledge,” Pirs, Muilas, and othos mon who 
call themselves holy, and who not only prey utjon tho substance of tho people but hold thorn in the 
most degrading bondage,* though the great majority of tliein cannot write their own names or repeat 
correctly half a dozen verses of the Qorari. When claiming to lie exempt from assessiuont, and 
reproached with their ignorance by the Bannu ScUlcmcnt Officer, they offered to prove their sanctity 
by handling deadly snakes in his presence ; 1 quote the grupliic description by Sir Herbert Kdwardos 
of the relation between these creatures and ilie people of Bannu as he found it existing at annexa- 
tion : — 

• “ A wcll-cduoattKl taau will, in tJl proliabilily, be roligioua, but au ignoraul oae is ceiioin to be siiiicretitious. A 
“ more utterly iguotant and snperstitiouH people than the Bonmiclds L never saw. Tho vilest jargon was to them 
“ pure Aralno from the blessed Koran, the clumsiest imposture a mirade, and the fattest fakir a saint. Far and 
“ near from tho barren and niigiatefal lulls aruuud, tho MuUali uud Kazi, tlio Hr and tho Suiyad, descended to the 
smilhig vale, armed in a panoply of. tqmchtcles, uud owl-like looks, miraculous rosaries, infallible amulets, and 
* tablSB of liesoent from Mahiunmed. Eadt new oomcr, like St. Futer, held tho keys of heaven ; and the whole like 
' Itisb bejgx^'s were eqiudly prcx>aied to bless or curse to all eternity liim who gave or him who withheld. These 
‘ wrae ‘air-dniwu daggers,’ against which the BonmicM peasant hod no defence. For him tlie whistle of the fox- 
thrown btdlot, «r tlie ueiuvr sheen of his enemy’s sword, had no terrors : blood was simdy a red fluid ; and to 
remove a ueigldieur's hood tit tlie ebonlder os cosy os catting cuonmliere. But to bo cursed m Aridno, orouytiiuig 
>• thai snundod like it, to be tuhl that the blessed l*ruphet hod put a black mark against his aoul fox not giving his 
" beet Add to one of the prophet’s own posterity ; to have the saliva ofa disappointed saint left in amigar onhisddoiv 

* This is probably loM true of Bilooh of the Sulmnkn tunder than of the other olasaes on the frontier. He is 
BuperstltiooB to a degree ; but he ia not sufficient of a abandon the ihdepemtence wUidi is natnnd 

tQ him, Mwn in favour of a spiritnid mastor. 



“ port, or bohold ft Haii, who hod goae three time* to Me<^. deUtorftteiy at dowa and 

• ‘ to itch, and his sheep with the rot ; these were things which made the dagjWr drop out of the «h,e.aw- 

'* striven savage, his Imees to knoefc together, his liver to tarn to water, md his parched taigue to be*i^ 

“ to artionlath a full and complete concession of the blasphemous demand. In leamiM soarorty tf; rt rtJ, 
•* elevated above their flocks ; in garb and manners as savage ; in no virtue superior ; hu^nnring thm l%,iW 
“ gentle influenoo : «h «*il,1iwg on their wild homos no one generons or Jieart-kindling ray of religion, tlM^ topuiwt 
“ impostors thrive alike on the abundance and the want of the superstitions Bannuehis, ai^ oantributed notlUB|g *0 
“ the ««tnT«nn stook but inflammatory oonnoil and a fanatical yellin the rear of the battle. ^ 

The local proverbs are full of bitter sarcasm on dho greed of the Mahammedati, priests. Hero are 
some from the lower frontier : — * 


■ 1 It 


“In the morn the Miilla prays-* Oh Lord GkMl, kill a rich umn to-day r 

“Mttlla! wiU you eat something F ‘ In the name of God I will.' ‘ Mulla I will you give soinelhingy ‘.Godp^- 
“ serve me I will not.’” # . , 

“May God not sot Saiyads and * Mullos over us.' 

** These four were not bom on giving day, the Mulla, Bhat, Brahman, and Miriisi. 

“On Thursday thoyo is joy in the MuUa’s house; his heart is niggardly, but his arms are openJJji:> receive 
“ ofiBarings.)” * 

“ The Mulla was drowned rather than give his iiand. e * • i i 

“ To divide tlio corn'-heaps is os bad os the llesurrectiou (because of the swarms of greedy pnosts whoelaim their 
share)/* 

“ A Mulla who has dined will eat more than a hungry buffalo.” 

The Pathaii is no less bitter. • • 


“The fall stomach speaks Persian.” “ Akliiind ! Akliund ! here is a snake !’* “It is the business of yemug men 
lo kill it.** “ Akhiind Akhi^nd ! hero is a dish of meat I” “ There are myself, my son, and Mulla Akbar ready to eat 
it ** 

“ Akluiud S&hib ! Hero iu ‘ ' Gou’t make a noise ; there arc people listening. But what, else is that in your 

haii.i p" “ It is a loaf of bread.” ‘ ‘ How nice it smells !” 

These .sainted men .-ire rotten with iniquity, and the eornipters of the village youth. When offered 
what they think insuindent, they cither take more by force, or pour out volleys of curses and of the 
most filthy abuse, lienee the saving “ Give the dole, or 1 will burn your house down.” ‘Yet oven tho 
Pir is sometime.s useful. Tlie, Afridi I’athans of Tirah had shame in the sight of their brethren, iu 
that tlieir territory was blessed with no holy shrine at which they might worship, and that they had to 
bo beholden to the .saints ol' their iieighbom-a when they wished for divine aid. .Smarting under a sense 
of incompleteness, they induced by generous ofl’ors a saint of the most notorious piety to take up his 
alxide amongst them. ’’I'hey then made quite sure of his staying with them by cutting histhrotft; 
they buried him houmu.'ibly,* they built over his bones a spletidul shrine at which they might worship 
him and implore his aid and inttjrcossion in their behalf, and thus they purged thtsmselvos of their 
reproach. IJesides these professional holy men, thero are among many of the Phth^n and Hloch trilws 
certain elans, iij)puret)tly not differing from the otlier clans (.f the tribe, who have a hereditary right to 
ptnform .all sacerdotal functions in cast's of tribal ceremonial. The subject is a most interesting one 
and neeils furttier examination. , 

.Superstitions are even more numerous and <leep-rooted among the Maliamiuedans oi tho west than 
among tho Hindoos of the east. “He who is bitten by a snake may escape; but not he on whom the 
“ evireye has fallen.” Charms are in even greater request, and omens even ipore regarded. But tho 
superstitions difler little in tlioir general character from those current in the eastern districts : they 
naturally vary somewhat with the locality, but are iu no way affected by the difference of religion. 
Sacrifices to tho river in order lo induce it to spare the village layds and site as it shifts from side to 
side in its bed seem to be common on all the Punjab rivers except the Jauma. The flight of birds is 
much observed as an omen by the Biloclies, whose siqHjrstition regarding their star has ^ilready been 
described. 

“ Tho Pathkna eepeoially have thes skroapest possible belief iu saints aud slirincB, and iu tJie elfieacy of pil- 
“ primapeB tt) groves aud high places. There is hardly au old mound iu tho eouiiti-y on which the flag of some 
“ poiir is not flying. All classes of the people put great trust iu spells imd ohams, and if auy <!onfldou<'0 may be 
“ placed iu common report, the age of miracles has by no moans yet gone by. "—(Tw.lWa Damh IhumU RhuqH.) , 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. BAINES’ REPORT ON THE BOMBAY CENSUS. CHAPTER 
f ^ ON SEX ^ND AGE. 

i 

From the marginal table it will be seen that, in the countries selected, the number of males born is 

invarialily higher than that of females ; whilst, in the majority of the 
countries, the preponderance of the latter sox lunongst the poptjiation 
^ * of all iiges is very marked. In some of the cases the variation pre- 

sents curious features. In Austria and Switzerland, for instjiace, tho' balance of sex seems to completcjly 

turn over during the course of life. In the t^rosi- 
dcncy of Bombay, i’roin winch J have? excluded Sind 
on account of the probable greater defect in registra- 
tion there, it appears that more males than females 
are born by sonuf 95 per millo; that is, to jmt it 
otherwise, out of 100 births registered, the cbanci^ 
are that there will be 52 * 0 males to 47 " 7 females. 
however, tlio population be taken enmam, the female 
element will be seen to have risen lr<im 013 to every 
thousand males to 075 ; so that iu this ease, as well 
as tlic rest, the goJu^ral unilbrmlty is observ«j(i of the 
])reponderance at birth of the one sex, compensated 
by a grealcr mortality of tlu‘ same in after years. It 
is, however, with regard to tlie resolution of this ten- 
dency into its ultimate elements that uncertainty and 
diflerenciiH of opinion arise. The pliysiologicpi law 
invt)lved lias yet to ho explored, and in every stan- 
dard work on the subject that I have consulted I lind 
conclusions mutually inconsistent I will mention, 
One author lays great stress on the period of conception ; another on tlic 
* 1 • 1 - yj ' quality and abundance of the food supplied to the mother during 

Physiological luflueucos. abuiidLt. supply, as observed and 

registerpd by him, are diametrically opjiosed to tliose deduced I’rom corresponding observations made 
iff auotlicr country by a separate inquirer. It is evident, therefore, that this iuHncnce has not, up to 
tlu^ present, been traced over a field wide enough to entitle^ it to much consideration. It has also in 
the same manner been laid down that in mountainous countries there is a trndmnjy towards a pre- 
ponderance of the maloi.sex. This view, however, is not borne out l)y the statistics of such countries 
as Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden. Nor, again, is the influence of climate traceable with any 
uniformity. Distinguished autlioritics have lout their support to the theory, originated as long ago as 
the time of Aristotle, that the soi'. is inherent in the germ itself; but whether there has been any 
verification of this view by oxport^^ or not, is uncertain, as none is cited by tlio statisticians who advance 
the hypothei^is in the works 1 have consulted. Tho last of the theories on this subject that I need 
mention here is ouo that is based on satisfactory evidenci^ as far as it goes ; but, like all die rtnst, 
cannot command implicit acquiescence, owing to the comparatively iiarrow field iu which the data 
were collected. ' According to this hy[)Otheais, the relative age oi’ the ])arents is paramount iu deter- 
mining the sex of their offspring. Wheu-e tho husband is tlie older tho child is male, and vkr versd. 
As the number of case?, iu which the abo\o theory would jmictically <ixcludt} altogether ihe birth of 
female children is ovi^rwhelming, it is clear that some supplementary influence is required. 'I'he 
observations niade by iho chief (lormaii s’upporter of this view are given in the following fov^ii and I 
have added to them, ior comparison, th(^ results of those made by Sadler, and published in his well- 
known work on population. These results have not, I should mention, U'cii accepted as more than 
partially indicative of the uniformity which their propouiiders would have. to be u law: — 
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From those figuSes and from cithers relating to marriage, I am inclined to surmise, though witli extreme 
difiidenee as to the ytilue of tho suppositioii, that the iniluence of age as a fiu;tor in tho determination 
of the sex of the child amounts to a tendency only, varying in intensity with the diderence between 
the ages of tho parents, I'aking, for example, the marriage and birth returns of this- Piresidency and 
England, it appears that the ratio of excess of male births In Botidwy is almost double that foimd in 
tho latter country. On calculating roughly the mean ages of the marriud persons, it seoms liiat 

— — . 

* From Caipeater’s Human Hiysioli^, Ninth Edition (1881). 
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ii)<Sf)re ifaan and a half miUioiiil %f husbaiid^ as !^aeedm^lr and eati W 
vdieh d)e whole aericfa of egos ia under the roador^a eye. Without entering |Uj*thet ihto HM i 
present, I will point out that in Bombay the withes under 20 years old constitute over 28 pe3 ^ 
the total of married women, but in England they boar a proportion of 0*88 only. The huslmhiiiiit . 
of that age in this Presidency, too, are only 12 per cent on the entire number of marriedimen ; 
as the ratio of wives to husbands of the same age <fecrea8es rapidly in the succeeding^ vicennial peciodiy^: ' 
it is clear that the disproportion between the couples in later life must bo very marked. Anoteer 
point I will bring to notice in connexion with this question of the ages of parent# is, that in the birth 
returns of the countries in Europe that I have selected for the table given in thf beginning of this 
chapter, the disproportion between the numbers of tho sexes at birth is considerably less, as a rule, 
in the q^ise of illegitimate children than in that of others. Regarding this peculiarity, it is observed, 
on the one hand, that such birtlis, being in tljemsolves a social aberration, are not to bo exjjpeted to 
follow the normal rule of the others. On the other hand, it may be thought that in the majority of 
ilfegrrimate births the inequality bet woon tho ages of the parents is less than that •which exists in the 
case of tho average married couple, and thus, if the tond<mcy mentioned above is admitted to be 
operative, tho chance of Icmale births is oi‘a higher degrtjie of probability than it may be said to bo 
ariiongst the married. I will here leave this question with tho remark that, until experience hijs been 
gained by means of accurate and continuous observations extending over a considerable time and a wide 
range of climate, race, and social charrictcristics, the divergence of opinion that 1 have ([uoted above wiH 
always exist with regard to this important subject.’*^ 

The proportion of males to femal<‘s in this Presidency must, therefore, be regarded with reference 

, te iliose who have iilrc*.ady come into existence, and the question of 
tion as ^ came into tho world in the proportions they have done, dis- 

misse<l lor*tJie present as om^ on which science has not by any moans 
said its last word. The tw^o distinct portions of the Presidency differ as to th(» ratio of females 
to males in a renuirkablo degieo. In this respect, too, tho ca[>ital city stands apart, *and will not 
he taken into consideration until later. In the rest of the Presidency the proportion of females 
is about 075 to 1,000 males, or, put diflorontly, 49*. "5 per cent, of tho total ])opnlation, in Sipd 
^ ^ the ratio is no higlier than 83:> per mil le, or about 45 *4. It is put 

of the question to attribute any coiisiderablo peyrtion oi^ this diftbrenco 
to artificial causes, such as tho well-known rclieeiice ih Mahammedan households as to tho female 
members of the family, bc^cause the disproportion runs through c»vcry religion returned from this Pro- 
vini^e, and is not so marked funongst tho MahaniinedaTi community as amongst the flimloos. The same 
feature is noticeable in the Punjab, and to a minor cxt<mt. in the rest ol‘ Hindnstmm or Northern India, 
where none of tho special causes that have boon mentioned are sufticient to account for tho ^eat differ- 
ence. There are, it is true, local causes that may tend t-o add to any inherent disproportion J^etwoen 
the sexes, such ns the immignitiori of large tribes of gra/Iers ami camel -dealers wlio have not their 
families wdth them. Similarly, the indigenous roving tribes may bo monj mimcrous in proportion to 
the total population than in the rest of the country : and, lastly, there may have been, as the leturn of 
birth-plaeo seems to indicate, an influx of settlers on frontier hinds, wlio have not yet pennanontly 
established themselves with their womenkind in their new locality. TIh'sc inigrationsdo not, howevoi^ 
account for more than a small portion of the excess of males ; and, whatever the true cause, we have in 
Sind a very dry climate with extremes of teiiqinraturc., an omnivorous population of all chisses and 
grades, and a considerable area of cultivable land, producing more t han is required for tho support oi* 
the (Existing population, the resultant being a large proportional deficiency of females fronua very early ' 
period in life. 

In tho Presidency Division, though the ratio of fomahjs to males is everywhere higher than in Sind, 
n- '• * there are striking d iff Tonces lx* tween the returns from tho diff( 5 ront 

irewaency i iMsion. divisions and districts. 1 have already touched generally upon this 

sulijoct when commenting upon the eliahges in the population that have taken ]dac(i siiu^o the preceding 
Census, because one of the most prominent variations has been that in the numerical ratio between tho 
two sexes. ^ In three districts, llatafigiri, Surat, and Kahidgi, tho feniiilos are more imrnepus than tho 
males. In the first it is tho emigration of males that apjiarcntly causes mc»st of this difference. In 
KaUdgi, whor(^ in 1872 tliev(s was a balance 4n favour of males, the famine, either by loss of life or by 
forcing the males to emigrate, is the probable t*ause of the change. In Surat, as in Ratmigiri, mixed, 
influences are at work. As far as tho bulk of* iiie people in this collccterato are com!erned|--that i» 
amongst tho Hindoos— tho males arc slightly in exct*ss. Amongst the forest tribes tho balancd is fairly 
well preserved, as seems to be tho case throughonf; with this c(»mmunity. Tho deficiency in males must, 
therolbrij, be souglit in the Pfirsis aiul Mahammedans. 1 have already mentioned tho gradual transfer 
of the former community to the capital, whore it appears tliat a larger tiumlier of males than of the 
other sex resort both for trmle and iMliication. 'J'lu^ most wealthy class of JVIahanimodans in Surat, too, 
aro the trading or Daudi Borahs, who are to be found in overy^ town in the country, and mostly come 
from Surat aneVtho IVanch Mahfils, It is in the former, however, that the l ich Borah aims at having his 
ultimate home, in the vicinity of tho Mullah •Sfiliib and other leaders of his sect, fogthe Borahs are reputed 
to be most scrupulous in regard to their religious obsorvaiieos. There is also a eonsiderablo colony of 
mercantile Borahs of tho Sunni sect in this district, trading with th6 MjjtUTitius and Burmah. In both 
these cases the family would probably, like that of the Pai’sis, be hfft at honu>* whilst, fhe breadwinner 
wasIJon his tr 
collectoTatcs 



i^on his travels abroad. After the throe distrid a in which there is an actual eicceaa of femaW, come four 
^toratos in which the number of the sexes is almost equal. These are Dltkrwfir, Kolgaum, 


* There is very little doubt in my own mind that no siiif^le inflneneo of those 1 have cited above trill 4ihDfhMf'';i|io ' 
explain the phenomena, but that it will nltimately bo di8c<jv«»od that sevonvl eomhined in different proportfams 
towards a curtain »iltfitation m the ratio between Wia sexo% For instwieo, nnlOM cmigitttioii takes ^^e in 
and Bengal to a much gi’cator extent thou I believe to be the case, the theory, tegtueding difforenoee of 
in the text must be counteracted by more powerful influencek, such as that of food or climate. ' ■ 

U 4i , ; 




ta%T.ta ,„igh4r-„gdi.tric»,;n .h,r.,.id^_ Th. 
to a coiiwilcrao « nrobahlv attributable, therefore, quite ns much to emigration ms to Joss m 

Iht^imino Tlio Itombay cily return of birth-places shows that the immigrants from this district form 
HO h crideiMWe it..... in thh total alien impnlation ; an, when 1 was ,..sp,.c.,...g he piTl.mu.ary 
^r^u t for th,. ,.nn...,.ration of th,. rmlCvavs, 1 found that a large col, my ol ibo lower Jissos, 
.ir.aigtnuiWH nr 1 1 ..^-,.,1 „„ ,,he Imc of fail forth,! execution of soriui extensive , earthwork 

Swn ea° y ‘.lisla.me of thiar homes. In Koliba thi! liiflercncc Iwtween the proportions at the two 
m derations is lesA .nark,.,!, and is attributable, I think, to the same cause as that la Ratntem, 
S'h tic emigralhm i.s l<!ss extensive. Tl.,. pn.ximity of Homhav and the improvoment of the feny 
corannmieiition have contributed to take some of Iho male population to flic l.iboni niarki-t of the 
cat.ital 1 do not think that more need lie said afumt (he rest, ,if the ,h»tricts than ha.s been brought 
to\ioti,.tt elsowhera The c-oinparatively high ratio of females m Ahmednagar and ShoWpur is 
annaZtTi- th.! result of the famine, as in Dharwfiv and its two noighbours in the Karnat c. rijo 
exceptional case o^Kfinara. in which th,- ratio has d..cr,.as(!d simic the last Census, is the result, topa- 
reiHlv! of the immigration of males for the harv,.sl and tor the winter gi-azing on the Chats, lliere 
remams tli,! instance!, in (Jnjmlit, of Kaira, whitifi sliows the lowest ratio of any of the t isiricts in ihe 
Presidency Division. Here the females mmib,.r no more than 40-97 of the popu ation a.i,l the dis- 
irimortion is little less n.hrkod aineiigst the Maliammodans than amongst the Hindoos that form tlie 
bulJ of the population. Whether there are .special causits tor this , iffcronee, and wlicthitr such cai^-s 
arfop,>Tating!nhotht.hoabove-nientione,l ..onimunities, are imrsltoiis into whmh mr..stigation, ,.t a 
more^niinutf nature than that which can fitly find a place m tins work, has to .u* in.wle. Ctmeralisa- 
”on oJ a subiect in which so much remains t.. ho solved as that o sex is dangerous ; but judging fro. 
the returns before us, itcertainlv appears as if in this part of the ,.o.nitry, at leas setting as.tio al 
influences of a temporary and special nature, siudi as famin,., ,‘migriitioi) or dohhoiate negle^ 
oaring, the ratio of females dimhiishes as the north is approached, ami as it, on the saii.o eomlitions, 
if were lower*in a prospt?vini^ than in a povorty-strickon n^gioiu 

The next point in eoiinoxion with the relative strength of the sexes is the difterences that apiiear 
• in tho cnTnwiinities afttcting different lonns of religion. IhuSf the 

Relative proportion in different jiii^doos show a ratio of fcfnalcB to a thousand males airiountyig to 
races. * <)f;i which is reduced to 956 if those in Sind be included.. Amongst 

Mahammedans^ the pretloiuinant ,‘,iass in the latter (‘rovinee, tl'fo to tlie abovo 

mxtnrrTmales, but in the Presiilem-y Division the v.xt.o increases to 939. ^ all the oth,!r religions 

thTAhorknnal his the highest ratio of females, 963, though the lYirs.s approach it within soven. It will 
be notod «dth rogavd to tl.cse two communities that in (Jujar&t the i.ia es are m the minority. As to 
plrris tl ii .lisproportion follows necessarily from what, was sa.,l previoasly about the chanp 
that s being graduilly eflected in the domicil., of this raxic. Hut with regard to ihe Abongina^s, tho 
Sto .lisSlivo fa, Its that I <-a.u see which are likely t,. bring about ho preponderance of lerna es are, 
first tSowncss of ri <Iu’t i» comparison v.th that of the res of the community, and, 

seSn 11? the later age of marriag,! among-st. fomal,.s and th,. apparent pm-alcnc,! ol second mamages, 
SC iLfmrdin- to the age ihcry of sox, to a gr..at,.,r equality in this respoi-t between the two 
mCto If we tun. to Sind. ,m the other hainl, wc find the Abor.guml there is no exception to the 
SJnCl'ratio that prevails amongst ..tluT ra...es in that, Pnivinco. l >s one other race m which a 
nnimndmnce of emales is foumi, and that is th,. Jow.s. It is probably the result of the largo nuniber 
Sf this race etnploved beyond tlm limits of the Presidency, as m the outlying cantonments. Ihe 
sCv thouab the e.iass in winch, o^' all those in Sin, I, Ihe proptirtion of wonieii is the largest, show no 
S th S to 1,000 .f the other. Th,. .fain of all th,- native commmn ms is tha m 

S Cthe avmage ,.f females is tlu, lowosl. 'Diis arises from the large proportion of this sect that 
SCs to othorparts of India, ami is resident here only tor a season 1 hough the general average 
is ,mfv St per inille, in the districts where this . ommuinty is si'ttle. permanently, as in Ahmcdabad 
aal Betoauin, the proportion is mm-h higher; and in tin- loTmer collectorate, indocl, from which a 
We number of traders arc distributed ov.m the rest of the conn ly, tiie ratio, as in the case of the 
lYirsis in Surat, in abovo the average; and tho femaloH term ^’0 4(> ot Ihe emtno 
bSiu the males preponderate in about the same pnijmr ion, which is slightly above lhat of the 
Shm Cgbns in tho district. In the Konkan, Khdndosfim.d Itoona, it. is clear trom the proiiortions 
X”eSs t.) each other, that the .lains are mine passers thr,mgh the distn,!l, prooably traders m 
CducrSving left their faiuilics elsewher,-. The Christians are the l-ist mcc that require notice 
Ek ne&rv to distinguish these according to the three classes adopted in the preening chapter, as 
the aScreiucs u the relative proportions of the .sexes are very large. Amongst the Eurasians the 
Wes ,H minber the males in th,' ratio of 1 ,024 per mille. At tlu- ,>tliei- extreme are the Kuropeans, 
•SS a Vvami ofi399 only. . 'fhe Nativ,- Christians conio between, showing a ratio of 7,8. Amongst 
tbo EmtmStisthc highest oreportion is to be found m the city of 3 oinbay, where there are very 
: iemly hS as many females’as males, llie lowest is in the Karnatic, where the garrison at Belgaum 
comprises the bulk^ of the Europeans, hwl has, of course, comparatively few but males in its nunibci. 
iSaveraire fordiis division is hut 803; and in the Deccan, ,iwing to the preponderance of the 
S^y dement in ?oona, Ahmednagar, and Nasik, the ratio « only 374 per mill^ The relative 
Sffion of the sexes amongst the native community of this creed vary according to the nature of the 
SLmbst l««the Konkan and Karnfitic, where tins class is indigenous the propo^on ,>f females is 
hSTreJaiiag 988 and 888, respectively, as compared to 641 which coutami. a large 

Ser of Ooanese immigrants, and 710 and 789 in the Deccan and Hujarfit respectiv^y. Amongst 
Se omiwrtl of .the present dav the proportions of tho sexes to each other « mwe^m accordance 
Slh.fhSr ^und ift the older Christian settlements. The temppra^ character of the European and 
i vJiffatiw ChriwfMi ffioidenco may be learned from the proportion of wives to husbands, wbch is 
ii^iaie in the frw## M » 70 in the other. If the same test be applied to the Eura^n^the wves wilf be 
fhe husbands ^’y 1®® P®r * s® apparently, the male Eurasian is absent 




id that extent M! oter PiroVia:td$4 whilst m every thousailui married Eiirojbew 

without their wives'in this Frerid^ucy. . The Natlve^^ietimis are similarly ^tuated^, ihoiu|^tii;^| ^ 

degree* ^ ' ' ■ ■ ’ : ' - " '1 ' ■ . 

° ' ' ' ' ' • , ' ' 

In a previous chapter I said that, even with resj^ecttoso ^ide a distinction m that uf religion, the 

Hindoo cannot be taken as implying a homogenOous eonimuuity, and when we come to cmt^r into suoh 
questions 08 that before us, it is impossible to enriroly disregard the social divisions of tho^populhii^in ' 
that is known under that single ^ ‘ i * i • i i t*v i 

sharpest known in history.’’^ It 
questions involved "in a consideration 

separate investigation, and^ even in the sulisequent chapter dealing with sociaF divisions a general 
mention *«vill be enough for my purpose. Nevertheless, it is virorth while here to qpte that where thci!^ ' 
are such wide differences as to marriage cusfcfjmfl and the concomitant relations between the sexes as 
are to found amongst the various Hindoo orders, it is unfair, unless the determination of sex is 
admitted to bo a matter of chance, or the Lucretian theory be adopted, not to attributj^to these 
customs some influence in the matter. 1 will limit ray remarks to what I think bears on the suggestion 
regarding the relative ages of the parents, which was just now thrown out tentatively, with the object 
ramer of letting it have a fair chance of investigation than to offer it as a valid explanation, 'llio 
relative proportions of tho sexes amongst the living have been so much disturbed by the famine that 
the Southern Deccan and the Karn^tic offer no liedd for inquiry except as regards the effect pf such 
a calamity on the respective sexes. Similarly, the Koukan has its balance in this respect affoet(^d % 
tho temporary migration to Bombay from, at least, two of tho collcctorates comprised in it. Where % 
80 to speak, normal stlatc^ of things is to l>e found, there is, it seoins to me, a tendency of the ratio uf 
females to vary inversely with tho social position in the general scale of precodcnco. This is not, 
howovor, a universal rule, as too many collateral circumstances have to be olitninated before the 
true bearings of the statistics can be perei/ivtnl. All I can at present note is that, amongst the 
lowest (dusses, the ratio of females to the other sex is a trifle higher than in tho case of the middle and 
upper gnules of Hindoo society, and 1 think that this is to bo attributed to two facts; first, tho 
comparatively early ago at which the actual marriage takes place in the liigher class, anfl, socondlv, to 
tlH‘ preVHlencc, amongst the lowia*. oi* re-marriage and second marriage under forms that aro consitfored 
by th(' rest of socuUy to be of a less reputable and altogc'ther inferior order. Both these circumstancisS, 
tlio j)(> 6 tj)onemont of marriage and ilio re-marriage of widows, tend to bring the ages of the couplOs 
neweV to each other, and may thus be to some extent operative in raising the nqpibor of female 
births. 

Before commenting upon the relative proportions of the sexes at different periods pf life,— -a maitjcr 
1 i- • 2 1 I'bat first mtroducos the tedious and in some ways unsatisfactory 

coiuitiVroRr^t^^^ own am quostion of the correctness of the ages returned at the enumoratiom-^ 

r will niontion that the distinction between town and country as to the 
proportion of females to males is, if the capital city bo excluded from cotisideration, less marked tlwt 
is usual in other juirts of the world of o<iual civilisation. It is to be expected, as a rule, that tho demand 
in towns for labour, bi»th manual and iutclloetual, attracts thither a larger relative number of males 
than of the other 8 <‘X.t In ’order to sec how far this is true in tho case of this^^rosidency, I have taken 
tho n tunis of five of tho chief towns of the Home Division, the population of which aggregates about 
4 . * 14 , 000 . CJomparod with the ages for this number is given the return for the rural portion of :the 
districts in wliich the towns aro njspcctively* situated. These figures will be found in the table lower 
down. It will be seen that tlu< diflorcnco between the two ratios is only five per mille in favour of the 
country. "Ilie explaruitiou of such uniformity is to he found, 1 think, in the extent to which women 
are employed in the classes of unskilled la)>our that arc usually must prevalent in town«*hm’e, such as 
porterage, grain husking, and the like. Women aro also engaged in the middle and upper class houses 
as domestu! sijrvants, and these classes are most numerous in towns. It is probable, too, that in certain 
industries they share the work of their male relatives to a very large extent* As far as the lower qnfors, 
thmeiore, ai*o concerned, the field of employment in the town is little loss restricted for females 
for nmles, and the former sex appears to occupy in many respects the position in the labcm^ 
that it does in many parts of Italy, where the share of nuuiual work done by the fomale member^ pf a 
family is generally as much as and usually more than that taken upon themselves by tko*btfaer aex« 

llm comparison of tho relative proportions of the sexes in different districts at the two enu^^ratioi^a 

Bola*ivo pi^portion at difforeut ^ *" “ 

« FJ.V1JUIDWU i» U1UU.WII remains to, be noticed with regard tp it is more, ooi^veui^lly 

■ ' taken in connexion with the variation in the above-mentioned ratios 

.at the respective age periods into which the population was grouped oli the former ^ca^on^ . ^e 
comparative t^hle at tho begihning of this chapter shows the relative proportions of the sexes i^eei^n 
age periods, with the variation in the pvoportiotis of the two sexes at alleges that teem td hjR^. Wkeh 
place since the last Census. It has been thought clearer to give these pavticidara by disarm lb?'!lhe 
Presidenev Division, and to show separately the very differei^t returns for Sind Shd tbe^ 

In the following table, however, by means of which a comparison can be Institu^d ^weeo'tlwoii^jlittn- 
stances of this country and some of those in Europe, tho city has beeu 

Presidency Division, because its population is very largely recruit freon hi’ ~ 

bourhood. It will lie noted, too, that the age. periods above <0 are not.dilspigijnaiwd^.(|aoe tlm ^ 
returns do not include them. In Sind, too, they were not atetiracMi eup:.ii;i ^le |yf 

chapter have been interpolated for that Province from the data giv^^ by 
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In order to show the general course, through life, of the proportions in question the coniparatiTe table 
prefixed to the chapter has been thrown into the form of a diagram, Irom which the diflPcroncos in this 
respect between the rural districts g(*nerally, thc' district most afh'ctcd by the famine and the Province 
of .Sind may be seen at a glance. Leaving for the present the city of Ijomba}^ out of the question, it 
appears that, during the first year, the females gJiin almost 9 per cent, on the males, assuming that the 
birth returns are accepfed as indicating the true proportions at tlie time the children come -inM' the 
world. 'ITie ri^io rises to the fourth year in the Presidency Division, but in Sind begins to decline 
during the third. From throe years old the females are in a decided minority until between 20 
and 24, when the.ro is a sudden and important rise in their proportional as in their actual nuralMirs. 
There is then a fall again, until about the fortieth year ; but thc returns arrangod in smaller jwriods 
seem to indicate that the actual decrease between then and f)0 takes place chiefly in the last part of 
the decade. From flO to thc end of life fho proportion of females is continuously above that of males 
in* the Uftal of persons of the advanced ages. It i.s to be noted that the period when female life is 
at its lowest point as compared with that of the other sex, is between 10 and 14 years old, and that 
out of the 10 series of ratios given in tlie toble in the text above the same feiiture is di.scernihlc in iio 
less than eight. The exceptions are Greece and Bombay City. The di«(*rgemo in the latter case 
from the general rule is easily seen to be due to the extent to which its population is suppleniimtod by 
immigration. The explanation as to thc return for Greece is not so manifest, more especially as I 
have nothing but the mere, figures to guide me, unassisted 'by any external evidence from iudependemt 
sources or other statistics. The groiit decrement there in the ratio at the tenth year and the subsequent 
rise from the^fifieenth to the twentieth seem, however, to indicate that the same causes are at work in 
that count-.-y*’a8 in the rest, and that the abnormally small proportion of females at the later period of 
from 40 to 50 is either an accident, or explicable by extraordinaiy deficiency of this sex in the earlier 
years of this period as well as in the later. Another point to be noted in thc same table is that the 
tendency of the ratio of fomales to increase as life advances after the fiftieth year is found in six of the 
scries ; and in one other, that relating to France, it is possible 4hat the fact that the ratio is higher in 
early life than at the latest period may he owing to the same cause in 1876 (when this Census was taken) 
as in 1872, when the jrreat deficiency of males between the ages of 19 and 24 was attributed to the 
demands madh on adults of those ages by the war of 1870. There is no such influonco oporaftive in the 
ca.se of Italy and Greece, the latter of which is again singularly different from the rest. Tliero arc 
three other points brought to light in this table that may worthily engage attention. Ono of those is 
the universal excess of females between the ages of 20 and 24, the age, amongst males, of the passions, 
as it is rtillod by Quetelet, or the ago of migration, as it may be called with reference to the present 
day. The second is the almost universal deficiency of females between 10 and 15, probably between 
12 and 15, an important period in female life. The third is the preponderance of females in England 
from the fifteenth year upwaftls. Tlxis may be attributable in part only to emigration, as the wearing 
out of life is a process that progresses in the mother country far more rapidly in the case of males aftor 
they have once started in their professions than in the case of the other sex whoso task is lighter. In 
India the balance of the two sexos, apark from any other considerations which may result from compulsory 
widowhood or neglect, ^s modified by the larger share of hard work done by the women. 

Ttere is 'thus recorded in this Fresideney a large majority of male births— part of which may be 
attributecl, perhaps, to the greater accuracy of the registration of this sex, os the birth of a male is 
the occasion fojvso much more congratulation and rejoicing than that of the female infant. This is 
tollowen uy a consiaerable excess mortality amongst the males up to the fifth year in the Presidency 
Division. The balance is in favour of the males from then to the period between JO and 14 years, 
when, as abown above, tho proportion of females w the lowest. There is, af courto^ th^hsual chance 
uf understatement of age about this period which is notoriouslymorefrequeut out here than in Europe ; 

* In ibis' table tol.entijesdo itaUen indicate the period jat whioh the mrio of foaudes to nudes is highest and those 
in bold t)pe the periods at whioh it is least. ' ' 















but a good deal of this orror is elirajlnatod by taking the decades from the odd term, as jtso'14, 15: 

to 24, and so on, which also corrects the tendency to return the ages at the nearest rotind number. 
In graduatiftg tho age return by the method of diffeyencos it is advisablo to adopt this ittrt of, re- 
adjustment; but as I propose at present to tafeo the return as it stands, without* correctiWy .ft i« 
enough^to localise the deliciency of females within a smaller limit, which is to be effected by sub- 
dividing the total period from 5 to 20 as much as possible. For example, We have in the j^jfbiiideucy 
Division »he sixth year, tho period from 5 to 9, from 10 to M, from 15 to 19, as well aS from ^ to 
11, and 12 to 19, ^ By comparing all those it appears that tho maximum difforonce •between the fiiexe^ ^ 
will be found to exist in the years 12 to 14 — probably slightly 7!ear^tT the former than the latter yeefr^ 
It also seems that in the famine districts there is a larger difference between 4his period and the 
two that adjoin it than in other parts of the country, though the mortality at thjfs time of life is sei 
much higher than in the neighbouring periods in both the sexes that the (jffeefe of the famine arc 
loss apparent in the comparative table of the relative proportions. Passing over tho period between 
15 and l9, it appears that in all the districts, except those in North Gujanit, the teniale element is in 
excels at the first portion of the decade between 20 and 30. I'lie causes that are likely fb lilfect the 
bSlanee iii this way seem to be, first, the higher rate of mortality amongst males at thl-j period ; secondly, 
the tendency to migration, which is stronger in that sex; thirdly, tho probability of more accurate 
return of tho age by males, the predisposition towards selo<*.ting tho. round number being, at least 
amongst the middle and higher classes, less marked. In order to sec how far tlieso ai'c respectively 
operative in the case of the return now before us, it will be necessary to lake some of the districts 
separately. As regards the first point, that of greater mortality, tho cinuimstancos of tlic Presidency 
fieed not to lie assumed to differ materially from those of the other countries for which tables have long 
bet'll in existence; and In fopr of the five eolleetoratos of Gujarat, as well as in Khandesh, the excess 
of females may mostly bo sot down to the effoct of this tendency in a more or less ordinary degree. In 
the last-named district, howevin*, it is probable that tlie mis-statement of age is a disturbing elem(?nt, 
as the ])roportion of uneducated forest tribos'is higli. 'riie compiiratively low vitality amongst males at 
the ages in Cjuestioii may be ex|)ocl(?d to bt' tosteil siwerely by the famine, and in tlie districts of Dharwar 
and Kaladgi, accordingly, we find a. large disproportion between tlie sexes. In Sholfipwr, too, where 
tho morttility was high, tho emigration was also belicsved to be extensive, and in Poona both these 
causes may bo in operation, Tho course of immigration from the territory of Jl. 11. the Nizfim into 
some of the adjoining British districts desc^rvos, too, some notice. Jn llie case of Dhiirwar the propor- 
tion fir fi^nulc immigrants to male is 1,310 per thousand ; in Kaladgi it is 1,291 ; in Sholfipur it rises 
to 1,427, and in Ahniednagar it reach<\s 1,059. It; is impossilile to trace tlie immigrants by their 
respective ages, so it may hi* that tlu* disproportion of tho sext's is duo eitlier to tho importation of wives 
to a larger extent tlian tliose from Briti^li territory arc taktm to the Native State, or t(v the spontaneous 
cxo<l us from the foreign territory of women during the fainim'. It is noteworthy that in Khandesh, 
whore the land is still in need of cultivators, the [uoportion of immigrants from the Nizam’s dominions 
is in the ratio of 927 females only to 1,000 of the other sox. Tlieio is no sjiecial reason, however, that 
I can sef*, for the excess of females at this ago in the Nfeik district. * 

'lliere remain the cases in whicli the predominant influonco on th(' relative proportions is most pro- 
hably inigratieii. The instances that seem to bo most prominent in this respect are tbose'of Itatnagiri, 
Siitara and Kanara. In the two first there is a inoveinont out of the district ; the last into it. Tho 
ratio of females to males in tho two cases of emigration are respectively 1,370 and 1,180 per millo. In 
both Tlnina and Kolnba tho ratio seems to indicate a similar inlluenco ; but the. returns of birth-place 
do not support the notion tliat emigration is prevalent to an exteiij sufficient to account for more than 
a comparatively small portion of the excess of females, and the rest maybe attributed, 1 think, to either 
errors of return in tho ago period, or to the absonc(‘^in the case of coast taluksis of many ofjbhe males at 
sea, 'rho only other district in wbi(*h liu* population at this ago seems to bo affected by emigration is 
Sural, wIhu’o tin* morcantilc Hindoos ami Mahaniiiiedaiis, as well as the lower classes who are so well 
known a.s domestic* sorrants in Jhmibav and other parts of the Presidency, and the Parsis, all leave 
their native place for many years at a time in the prime of life. 'Phe exceptional ratios noticeable in 
the other Gujarat districts seem due, at least in tlirce of the cas^s, to a greater vitality amongst tho 
males than to any abnormal deficiency of females. Kaira is the only district in wliich there seems 
reason, from the statistics, to suspect that there arc causes at work whicli are ubsont from tlio rest- A 
glance at the line of ages in the comparative table will suffice to show this. Apart from tlui extraordinary 
fact tliat the ratio of females at the jigo of 15 to 20 is no liigher in Kaira than in the city of Bombay, 
whore tho proportional number of .«uulonts of the other sox is presumably very large, it will l>e seen, 
that the proportional number i»f females who completed their first year, as well as those who foul not 
completed it at the dale tu llic e numeration is far below that in other districts. A>s far as the* twenty- 
fifth year the rctiun for this district seems to me to be abnormal, ami the disproportion can be localised to 
some extent. Tho ratio for the dislrict, taking all ages mid <»11 cbis.scs, is 8HC jier milb^. 90 per cent, 
of the population is Hindoo, with a ratio of 381, and 9 per cent, is Mahanniiedaii, auiongst whom there 
arc 921 females to 1,000 inalos. Reducing the field of inquiry still further, the Hindoo population is 
found to comprise two main casU^s, which aggregate iic'arly 57 per o(Mit. of the total. Amongst one of 


♦ As this chapter was paaeing throngli i.lie T rec!eiv<Hl from the Rofrident, llydoi;^ad, a statement sliowing 
tho number of porw^ns enumerated in the Nizam's doiuiuions, who returned ^ their place of birth some ono t)f ilie 
districits of tills Presidency. According to this statement the ratio of fenuilcs to I lales amongst these immigrants is 
1,114 per mille, as oompartnl with 1,212, wJjich is that fouml amongst tho natives of Hyderab&if who were euutno- 
rated xn tho llritish tenitory of Bombay. Tho ratios vary like tlioso mentioned in the text, but indicate a tendency 
towards a relative preponderance of females as the sontli is approached. For instance, in the LingsAgar and 
ShorApnr Subahs thcj ratio iSiil,116, and in AurangabAd, a<ljoimng KhAndesh, NAsik, and Ahmednagar, only 986, 
It is highest in Naltog, where it reaches 1,323. Tt appeal's from these figures that the mccess of women who have 
immigrated into Britisli territory in the south is in a higher ratio than that of those who Lave emigrated from the 
,samo region into the Hyderabrul State, Tliis fac?t is still more marked in the Qiibah that adi 9 ius the north-eastern 
Deccan districts- The gross total of immigrants from d^tish tenitoiy intb . HyderabAd U 188,483, and that of 
natives of Hyderabad enumerated in British territojfy 161, Sl67. • 
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these the preportion of females is 907, against an average for the same caste of 938 elsewhere : and in 

1— svsfo oan .1* •TV, i_ 



Wish this digression f jevert to the comparative table. Here it will bo seen that in the period between 
35 ami 39 years the females arc in excess in five districts. KaHdgi apparently shows the continnation 
of the inol-tality prevalent during the preceding period. In Siir^a>, llatntlgiri, IColtlba and Surat, tlie 
cll’ects of emigratiqn are still |K»rccptible. In the iy)xl period, Poona and Polgaum are added to the 
ifjiuber of those in which females are predominant. Iletween 35 and 39 there is a conriderable 
downward tendency, in the ratio of females in nearly every district except those in north Gujar&t, and 
|he lowest proportion at any age is reached in K^mira andThiino. In Katnilgiri alone is there an 
excess of this sex ' I am inclincHl to put down a good deal of this change as more apparent than real, 
and attribute it to the inclusion, in the preceding period, of many females who returned their ages 
below the actual figure. From this age J have bdeen tlie ratios on dt'ceuntal periods only, as the errors 
in the Bt»wi©aient of age seem not to correct themselves within the limit of five years. Between 40 
and 50 there is an excess of females in Ahmedahad, Surat, and Uainagiri. In the next pdrioebtheve 
seems a general afid marked rise in the proportion, except in the five districts of Ahinednagar, Khan- 
desli, and Ntisik, in the north Dwean, and Kaira and Broacli in Gujartlt In all these five, except the 
one last named in which the ratio is practically stationary, there is a rise of a slight extent. Between 
60 and 70 the excess of females is most marked, except in the three north Deccan district, where 
it is loss than in the rest As regards the septuagenari.ms, the women arc in t'xcoSs except in 
Kh.'indesh and Ahmednagar. 'ITiere is no apparent reason why the old men should bo in excess there 
in particular, and not iu the intermediate district of Mfisik ; or why, again, the enumerators should 
hav(* failed to record the ages at this advanced period and that following it as correcitly tiiere ns 
elsewhere. The fact is <juite contrary to the experience of the rest of the Presidency anti most of 
the othtir countries of those ([uoted except Clreeco, In ltal 3 ', too, the hard work of the women in 
the prime of life, especially in the agricultural districts, may have its result in diminishing the number 
of those who, roacii old age. 

'Oio marginal table may be found interesting as showing the difference between this P^psidency, 

taken ns a whole, .and England 
and Wales, including in the 
lattor the .army, nuvyfan«hmer- 
cb.ant seamon abroad. The 
understatement of ago in this 
country is very marked from 
the fortieth year upwards in 
both sexes, as it Is highly im- 
probable iJiat between the two 
cummunitios there should bo 
an actual difference of this ex- 
tent 


AjSfi fertod. 


Ratio ut eao'li Age io 100,000 of uU Aveti. 


MaIom. 

4'— . 

Bomtoay. 


(fiidor 10 years - 
JO'Td 

( Ufidor 20) 

20-20 

(ao-w) 

14M0 

5QrW* • 
(40-00) 

70-70 
(ti0-«0)’ 

HO and ovor 


27,300 

20,JXWS 

47,(i7tt 

17,720 

10,312 

8».o:is 

0,445 

6,852 

16,807 

2h%8 

837 

3,746 


MnKlantl. 


26,108 

20.848 

40,056 

10,233 

12,34.3 

28,776 

«,»20 

7,2411 

17,100 

4,522 

2,007 

6,610 

4S0 


lltinibny 


FtJtiialps. 
“ 1 


28,142 

18,020 

'*6,108 

18,570 

14,658 

03,128 

0,300 

0.310 

15,626 

3,606 

1.078 

4,744 

325 


JUnfrlaiid. 


24.804 

10.7;5O 

44,6:14 

17.078 

12,004 

30,072 

10,176 

7,380 

17,665 

4,839 

2,361 

7,100 

630 


Iluiiu of rpinait's to 
1,000 MiiIpk a1 tWib Ago. 


Bunibuy. | England. 


m 

m 

007 

JWl 

800 

030 

02 ?i 

1,011 

950 

1,180 

1,200 

1,186 

1,226 


1.001 

007 

1,108 

l.OOl 

1,101 

1,081 

1,074 

1.078 

1,128 

l,l»l 

1,145 

1,403 


The last point in connexion with the rabject of the distribution of the population by sex that I 
1 RTO bring forward is the difference in the return for 1881 as 

^ ‘ ‘ compared with that of the preceding enumeration in 1879. This 

is shown for the whole of the two chief divisions and for certain selected districts in the following 
table : 


Ratio of Fomnlos to Males (por MlJle) In different I’Hrts of the T^residoncy. 


!\gf3 l^eriod, 

Ahmedalmd. 

1 

Khira. 

Fttficb 
Mah6.lri. 1 

m 

Bclgauni. 

XlhfirwAr. 

Bhol&pur. 

Kabldgi. 

Total, 

Piijgidonoy 

llivision,* 

Bind. 


(Sts. 

XHBi, 

1872. 

1881. 

1872. 

1881. 

1872. 

1881. 

iwa. 

1881. 

1878. 

1861. 

1872. 

1881, 

i 

1872. 

1 1881. 

1872. 

lAii. 

1872. 

1881, 

llndorl yenr • 

m 

»91 

067 

024 

1,016 

070 


1,609 


077 

044 

1,085 

m 

09A 

064 

1,007 

1,601 

1,005 

899 

987 

1— r> ycarfi - 

m 

033 

888 

067 

093 


1,005 1 

1,654 

066 

1,(KI8 

068 

1,0X6 

980 

1,054 

964 


976 

1,024 

858 

920 

0-11 - 


888 

704 

806 

861 

89ii 

840 1 

805 

850 

074 

872 


838 

968 

837 


820 

018 

675 

741 

12-10 ,. 

787 

819 

782 : 

738 

850 

849 


945 

048 

802 

1,012 

843 

1,070 

810 

002 

816 

976 

H45 

788 

716 

20—20 „ 

014 

942 


016 

068 

055 


1,341 


1,640 

1,022 

1,653 

1,031 

1*061 


1.092 

075 

m 

872 

803 

36-30 „ 

037 

038 

1,620 

06^ 

614 


1,122 

1,240 

025 

083 

; 800, 

061 

895 

945 

929 

964 

H68 

005 

750 

803 

40— 4l» „ 

037 

1.033 

899 

968 

842 

076 

1,010 

1,215 

875 

953 

1 876 

065 

850 

018 

810 

088 

867 

m 

7241 

846 

50—60 „ 

1,638 

1,1 to 

1,066 

066 

1,142 

1,642 

■l.tu 

1,148 

1,004 

1,118 

021 

1,104 

810 

1,115 

*»07 

flOTI 

m 

1,048 

841 

803 

*6i)yBaTtiRiidovt3\ 

1,276 

1 

XJ 

1.276 


!.«» 

1,280 

W 

1,202 

1.448 

1^64 

i,m 


MftO 

1,335 


1,007 

1,223 

007 

1*640 

Tolidi ail A|^6 

889 


867 

m 

*906 

1 048 

l/)76 

1,108 

066 

fW» 

{>52 

007 

043 

!)76 

064 

1,010 

036 

055 

800 

883 


IncJudinir Bom bey Oily. 


The age periods selected i'or the last Census are not the same as the nioae re^uWly <|fetribnted ones 
proscriluM on the present eccarion, but arrangements were made for the abstraction of tHe extra periods 
that enable the required comparison to lie instituted. In the case of Sin<l the period between 6 and 
1 1 does not appear to have ixicn noted by the abstractors, 80 ,,tfao omission has had to be, supplied by 
iuterpulatiou according to the iiio^iod of differences. B is probable, therefore, that the figures are a 
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little more regular in their sequence than they would have been bad the ones actually retuniiMl been 
abstracted, since the calculation is based on tho differences between the ratios of the t-ems of the sorios 
already recorded, and whilst reproducing their irregularities, does not allow any consideration to the 
additional ones that wore likely to have occurred in the atjtual return of the period which it is sought 
to ascertain. It appears, however, that the ratio now fuiiiid is in harmony with that of other districts, 
and may, therefore, be accepted as fairly approximate to the truth. .* ' ^ ' 

In the Presidency Division, including l3ombay city, the proportion of females to males ilJis risen at 
every age-period sa,ve that between ISJ and IS w^pre it has greatly fallen off I'Jio decrease at this 
period is remarkable, not only for its extent but for its wide distribution It is found in every district 
except in Ahmcdabad, where it is not improbable that its absence i8 accidental, aud owing to errors in 
the tabulation of the returns of the last Ckmsus. Of the selected district, ShoUpur^is that in which tljp 
decrease at this age is most marked ; though in the other three collectorates whicuhavc been included 
in the table as representing the general effect of tho famine on the relative prof portions of the sexes, the 
ratio of decrease is also very high and in excess of that in other districts. This and the general rise in 
tho proportion of females in a<lvanced years, wdiich is also more marked in the famine area than else- 
whefjp, constitute the principal features of tho variations between the two enumerations. It is/ moreover, 
impossible to enter into a detailed examination of the figures without a clearer knoWledge of the system 
of abstraction adopted in 187i?, when the work was not centralised, byt carried on piecemeal at the 
head-quarters of each district. It appears not unlikely that tho al»stractors niaiutainod under such 
cucurnstances no uniform system of ticking off the ages ; and that as the printed samples of *thc age 
headings allow of a mistake between each period, by the repetition of the last figure of one as tqe 
•first of the next, the uncertainty of a notorious ignorance and laxity about age in tho population at 
largo is onlianced by additional chance of error in abstraction. I'liis ha.«! not in every case l>een avoided 
in the present alistraction, though its occurrence has been localised to within comparatively small limits. 
1 will nut, therefore, add anything on the subject of sox to the remarks 1 have made above on tho main 
features of the returns <jf tli(>! two enumerations. The city of Hoinbay remains to be noticed ; but as 
that is a comparatively small subject, •and, when t^iken in cornbinatioi] with age, susceptible of brief 
explanation, it is convenient in every way to take it up at tho end of the present chapter, and to note 
the special features of that community both as to age and sex in a single survey. 
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APPENDIX D. 


EXTitACTS ERPM THE RENGAL AND PFNJAH CENSUS ItEPOm’S ON THE AGE 

/ stat;stics of i hose provinceis. 

c 

lieuffaLT-The kej^^to the whole mystery is the fact that those' two age periods enclose the five years 
from 8 to 13 during which almost all native girls arc given in marriage. Among the Hindoos custom 
prescribes that every girl shf'Sild go through the marriage ceremony before she reaches the age of puberty, 
and if for any cause her bct '•^thal is delayed beyond that period, every effort is made to dispose of her 
hand before she becomes < i full age. An unmarried girl in the house after she has attained the age of 
matrimony is a shaipo and a reproach to the householder, and a constant scandal and anxiety to ninj. 
'I’hc Mahaminedan coiimiunity, espoci«ally that very large section of it which differs but little except 
in creed, and in nmnnors hsirdly at all, from the Hindoos besides them follow the same practice and 
share the same feeling. It is true that among the aboriginal and loss civilised tribes, and in tpo 
other sections of the population infant marriage is less common ; but the Hindoos and Mahamraedans 
together compose C7,157,5S0, or 96*57 per cent, of the whole of the inhabitants of Ilengal, so tliat child* 
marriage and the prejudices which surround it may bo said to bo universal in these Provinces. 

It is obvious that a deiieiency of girls in this period may be brought about in one or more of three 
ways, for while their' numbers may have boon correctly returned their ages may have been (1) over- 
stated or (2) understated or (3) they may have been altogether omitted from enumeration. Mr. l*low- 
den 8 conclusion was that in the North-Western IVovinces there had been systematic omission to record 
at all a considerable proportion of the girls of this age ; and 1 am inclined to think that the improbably 
small figures w .this age period in Bengal are due partly to that cause and partly to undorstatomont 
of ages. The suggestion of overstatenient may be dismij^sed at once, for tho feeling which makes it 
shameful to acknowledge the presence in the household of an uimiarried girl of marriageable ago would 
make it quite impossible that her age should be exaggerated, unless indeed a double deceplKon ^werc 
prju'tised, and i^he werfe returned as married also. If understatement of age has been common, we 
should expect to find Sn unusually large proportion of girls in tho ages iinmodiatoly before that of 
marriage, and, owing to the rnisstAteineiiT, a rise again in the proport^nate number of girls in the 
immediately succeeding^ period. Both these conditions exist, as the following figures will show: — 


« 

4 

• 

Age. 

Number of 
Females. 

rt-r-cuiitage 
ou 100 Females 
of all Ages. 

Proportion lo 100 
Males 

of enc.li Age. 


^ 0 to 4 

5,254,711 

15*09 

IOC *49 


.5 to 9 

5,028,395 

14-44 . j 

93*75 


10 to 14 

^ ;i,137,i'i23 

9*01 

79*83 

• 

15 to li) 

2,GG2,3:C 

7-G4 

loro: 


It will be seen tljat the fiill in numbers from the first to the second age period is very hirgr, and that 
iris out of all proportion to the correspomiing decrease in the munbering of the other sex ; for wliile 
to every 100 male infants there were IOC '49 female children under 5 years of age, in the next period 
th6 position is entirely reversed, and the number of girls is only 93*75 to every 100 boys. Were figures 
available for each year (»f life in the secoud <iuii)ciuomiiad as for the first, there can bo no doubt that 
tlu'v would ihc numbers for its first three years, vi/., tho sixth, seventh, and eighth an' much 

in excess of those in the remaining y(‘ars of the period ; hut in the al)son( e (jf tho materials necessary to 
demonstrate* the fa^'t, it can only he stat(»d as probable. 

if, on the other hand, it were the cast^ that there had been a siinph* omission to record the ages of 
lhes<* girh’., it v\ould be reasonable to expect that the same phenomena which mark tho preceding a^o 
])eru)d 0— t would reappear in that wliicn follows the decade under examination, inasmuch as but lor 
this omission the characteristics of all four age periods would*havc boon continuous. Accordingly tho 
table, in tlie, preci'ding paragraph and the figures els<'wliero show that while the females exceed tho males 
among the infants of tender *year8, and again from the 15th year almost without a break to the end 
of life, this law is violently broken during tho 10 years from 5 to 14. It has been shown in the pre- 
ceding paragraph that part of tho disturbaiu*e is due to the probahle transfer of a considerable nimil>er 
of lives from the third to the second quinquennial period, hut this is not suicient to remedy the loss 
which has b^oen ciiMscddjy absolute omission. Judging from European experience, the progToss of the 
per-cmitagoa on thi^ whHle femaU*- population should be somewhat as follows— assuming that tho initial 
per-cimtago, that for 0 -4 is correct, viz. : — 

0 to 4 - ► - - - - H per tHjnt. 

5 to 9 -12 „ ; 

10 to 14 10 „ ' 

that is to say, while the ieasonab)<* rario which these two ago periods together should l)car to the w^hole 
female population is 22 per cent., tho ratio actually borno by tne numbers returned is 16*65, or a deficit 
of neari>^5i per cent. Making alljjwancea for revisions In the por -cent:iges which W'ould have to be 







made if all the ages could be corrected^ it seems fair to say that there has been an qinii^bii :Of females 
during this age juried of about 8 per cent 

Were an^furflier evidence necessary in support of these arguments, it could be found in an exainiaa^ 
tion of the ngures for each religion. It has been frequently stated that female seclusion to the extent 
tfiat it is now practised was unknown in India before the Mahammedan invasion, and that while 
Mahammedans themselves strictly adhered to Uiis exotic habit, their conquered" subjects foxmti them- 
selves constrained to adopt the custom quite as much from necessity os from motives of poMfy. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that the largest proportion of males to females for tjlie ages 5 to 9 and 
10 to 14 is returned by tho Mahammodans; that the Hindoos and their imitators, tlic Aboriginal% 
closely follow them ; and that by parity of reasoning the Christians are at the bottom of the list, being 
neighboured by the Buddhists, whoso delicacy on this point is admittedly less, liie number of ' males 
to 100 females in each religion for these two ago periods is shown holow: — 


— 

5 to 9 

10 to 14 

Mean of the Two 
Periods. 

Mlihammedans 

- 

- 

1 07 MS 

12R-27 

5 

117-84 

Hindoos - 

- 

- 

lOG-dl 

123-87 

115-09 

Aboriginals 

- 

- 

106-18 * 

125-52 

115-85 

Buddhists - 

- 

- 

102-52 

U6'05 

109*26 

Christians » 

- ' 

- 

101-53 

112-G8 

107-10 


For the excess of males at tho ago periods 20 to 24, 35 to 39, and 45 to 49, it is less easy to account, 
unl(*,s8 it be that uncertainty as to ag4' is more accentuated among women than iirnong men, thus 
throwing larger niiin lx ‘rs of the female pojmlation of each decade into its earliest haJf, and thus by 
contrast augmenting the proportional number.of inalot) in its latter half. The same reason will pro- 
bably explain the large propoi tiou of females among those whose ago was nor stated, viz., 100 women 
or cVi»ry<63 men. fhat tho old women of (K) and upwards should out-mimber tho old mon of tho same 
age is only in acconlancc with universal experience all over the world. 

#■ 

Thk Auks ok tuk PoPULATTr>N tn Dkc'KNNiai. and Bkucnnial PKirtons. 

In dealing with larg<^ nurnlxjrs of wliicli the accuracy in rletails is open to any question, a much truer, 
if more general, view of the real iacts is obtaim‘d by (collecting tlx* ligures into largt^r masses. Errors 
(correct t*ach other, and a hirers view over a wide tract of country conv(‘ys a much truer ii'hprO'^sii^n 
of its salient points than a microscopical examination of the rocks of whicii it is composed. It luts boon 
shown that the Hengal age figure's, arranged in groups of live years are, for intelligiblt^ reasons, not 
absolutely in accord with the prolul)le facts. But when th'^ population is iy^unged in groups of 10 
y(3ars each, as in the following form, inuolr of tho anomaly vanishes, for the spurious prominence given 
to each alternate quinquennial period, by the infdnsion within it of tho round number, is now counter- 
acted in each group of 10 years by tlio unroally small figures of tho second quinquennial pesriod, so that 
tho proportion c»f the population living at each age approaches more nearly to wliat is hi^lievod by statis- 
ticians to be tho true ratio to the mean of similar age periods in all India and to tho statistics of lifo in 
Etiropoan countries. 


No, 28.— Statement showing tho population of either sox and of both sexes arranged in decennial 
periods, with the iiuinliers ui each and the ratio they boar to the whole population. ^ 
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AgOB. 

• 

Persons, 

j’er-centuges. 

Males, 

Females. 

Both Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both Noxes. 

All ngCB 

.34,500,574 

34,802,906 

69,803,480 

100 

100 

\ 100 

0-9 • - . - 

10-19 

20-29 ... - 

80-39 

40'"49 • » ■ 

fiO-,69 , - - . 

60 and over 

I(IJJ9S.367 
G,.'i41,613 
5,498,864 
5,188,627 
8,460,024 
1,978,575 
• 1,640,604 

*10,283,106 

.5,799,899 

6,185,587 

4,897,095 

3,803,340 

2,110,523 

2,223,356 

20,581,473 

12,341,512 

11,684,451 

10,035,722 

6,703,364 

4,084,098 

3,672,8^0 

29-84 

18-96 

15-93 

14-89 

9*85 

5-72 

4*78 

29 '54 
16-66 
17-77 
14-07 
9-49 
6-06 I 
6-S8 



89-60 

17-80 

16-85 

14-48 

9-67 

6*89 

5-58 


The proportion homo to the whole population by the pt^rsons in tlio first 10 years of lifo is now, as 
it should nearly twice that of tho second period, while tho third and fourth periodic which embrace 
the years when hiunan life is most vigorous, show but slightly diminished ratios to the whole. The 
proportions of the sexes at each quinqinmnial age period have already been examined in tho foregoing 
paragraphs, and it is unnecessary to refer again to the arguments there brought forward to account for 

the variation noticed. , , . , « „ . ... . » • i r 

To carry this argument a little further Iwfore quitting Jt, the following table is given, which shows 
for Bengal the population arranged in periods of 2a years each. It confirms tho arguments made use of 
above. iSid has probably the merit of being almost exactly correct. • * 
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Nd. 2d.— Stat<»nont showing tho po|>uIation of (athor. sex and of both sexes, j.arran||pd, ^ .Vio^^ 
poriods, witii the numbers in oach and the ratio they bear to the whole pop^tion. ; 
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.Agc«. 



< 

PerMons. 



■ ^ r r f- .■ . r, . 

PelsOieutai^ti. - 


1 

Males* 

1 Females. 

l^th Sexes. 

Males. 

1 Female)^. 

1 RotF Sexes. 

Alt agos 


« 

a4,S(JO,6U 

1 t 

f 

84, 80S!, 006 

09,303,4SO 

lOU 

100 

100 

19 - 
jlb-30 

40 69 - 
00 nmi upwards 


1C,S39/JS0 

10,037,491 

6,373,099 

1,049,604 

16,083,006 

n,U8i2,C80 

5,413,808 

S, 288,356 

38,922,985 
21,720,178 
. 10,787,402 
3,878,800 

4S*8U 
30-80 
15-57 
^ 4-78 

40-91 

BVH 

15-.66 

6-38 

47-50 * 

81-84 
ir)*5« 
6-63 


'nb''*rr» 


I Tub Proportions of tub Sexbs. » • 

Sex Stntisties in the Punjab , — Figures showing the sex statistics for each religion and all religions 
in each district and State, separately for urban, rural, and total population will be found in 'rable JV. 
of Appendices A. and B.*, The proportion of the sexes has always been a burning question in India, 
partly because the great excess of males has puzzled statisticians ; but still more because of tluj 
greater or less prevalence of the custom of female infanticide against which Government had set its, 
face. The general r<.‘sult is that in the Purijdb taken as a whole, there are 5,425 males and 4,575 
females among every 10,000 of tlie population, figures which became 5,421 and 4,579 if immigrants 
be excluded. It Is this large excess of males, in face of the fact that in Europe the females are 
slightly in excess, that lias to be accjonntod for. So far as the excess is real, and not due to defectivci 
onuinoration, it may be duo to any or all of three causes, excess of male births, female infanticide, or 
greater feimd^^nortality. Tlicse points will bo discussed presently. Bnt T wish in the first place to 
draw attention to two minor causes which operate, though not perhaps very largely, to make the 
comparison between the Pun jiib and European countries* more unfavourable than it otherwise would 
be. The first of these causes i« the effect of migration upon the proportion of the sexes. From all 
thja great European Countries an incessant stream of emigration is pouring into Anufiica^^aud 
AuBiralasia, and carrying wdth it the surplus male population. In New South Wales there arc 548 
males among every J, ()(>() persons ; in Queensland, 584 ; while in all paffts of North America the |»’o- 
])ortion never fallk bclojiv 506. Adding all the English-speaking countries of the world together, we 
find that the males exceed the females iti the proportion of about 503 to 497, In the Punjab, on the 
other hand, the odect of migration in precisely the reverse, th<j incoming males being more numerous 
tlwn the Vcmalcs. Iii the second place, as enumeration bocoincs more and more correct the proportion 
of femalea (o males lends to increase. Now I Jnivo already givcui it as my opinion that uo such 
omission or concealment of females took place at the jnn^sent Census as would miiteriaUy a.fie(;t 
the total numbers: my* examination at the age figures tended to couGrm this impression, and I still 
believe my 0 ])iuion to be correct. But there cannot be the least dtnibt that some omissions have taken 
place and that the omissions liave been more numerous in the ease of females than in that of nialer. 
Eycn at this Census wc did not atujin perfection, and I have not the slightest doubt ibnt in 1891 tins 
proportion of feifialcs to males enumerated will be liigher than in 1881, as it was in 1881 tJian 1868, 
and in ISGH than in 1855, Thus a part of the disproportion of the sexes is apparent rather Ihiui 
real. I’hese two reasons, however, 'will account for but a very small frae.tion of the dj.spr(»portion 
observable in th^ ligurcs, and I shall proceed to discuss the mor(‘ efteclivo causes already indicateil. 

Proportimt of ike Sexes different Apts. — Abstract No. 119 below gives tlie number of Females 
for every 1,0()() males m cacb j)eriod of age for divisions and religious — 

.AasTUACT No. irj. 

Showing the IVoportion of the Sexes at each Age for Divisions and Ueligionb. ^ 
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^he mis^iement of femalo age Wfiich bis been already dijsoueeed ia brought out v^; ^4$rik by 
tkeae h'rares. There is no iuducement to return wrong ages in the case of males as theire is in that 
of femaTes^ aud the sudden decrease of the proportion of females to male« after the age ol'jl8vi> repeated 
in fitill greater intensity after the ngo of JO, and still continuing in a ntodi fieri degree betwi^ the 
ages of 15 and 20, marks? the extent to which female age has been wrongly retainer?, The coin* 
paratively high p^riport ion in the earlier ages i« doiihtless caused by under-atatement of ag^rlnlb tho 
large pro|K)rtion between 20 and 25 in j)robably partly due to over-atatement. It is nc^eable that 
the same feature characierisca the figures throxi^iouf tlic i-cb’gions anti divisions f»f tlie Province, hot 
that the decrease begins earlier and continues longer among Sikhs, and is later and smaller /itnriliyf 
Buddhists than in the case of any other religion, while it is markedly smaller anfong Mtisalnidns than 
among Hindoos. Turning to the later years of life we note how mueh more gepierally inaccurate tJio 
return of female seems to have been than of male age, at any rate in resptict of giving round tlecadcs 
instead of the intermediate lustrums ; for to no otlicr cause.8 can be attributed the proportion of 
females to males being invariably snaillcr at the five-yearly t.luui at f.he ten-yearly Wg see, 

^loreover, how much more feeble'*' female life is than nude life, thi; proportion in the later years of 
life*n which there is practically no inducement to mis-statement being invariaUly small, far smaller 
than in the earliest years ; and we notice also that this is most largely the ca-se with Hindoos, less 
with Sikhs and Musjdimins, and least of all with Buddhists and Jains ; perhaps because among the 
first early marriage is generid and purely common, while Sikhs and Jaiijs arc usually well, on and 
Musalmuns and Buddhists marry later in life. The female mortality during the ages (jf chiM-bcaring, 
which the doctors tells us is enormous, is U) a great extent obscured by the mis-stnteuient of female 
Mgt*; but not wholly feo. During the first 10 years of life there can be no inducement to return 
wrong ages, after 20 tlicro is little, and after 25 less or more. Thus the normal proportion of females 
in early ijjfaiicy may bo taken at about 950, while between 20 and 25 years of ago it drops to 91 U 

between 25 and 30 to H73, and between 30 and 
35 to 868, This sudden cleeren.'?e is especially 
noticeable among the early -making Himloos, 
and fakes jilacc later among ^Musalmdns, w'hile 
among Sikhs it is very slight, as tho figures in 
the margin show. But the figures for female age, 
at any rate afu r the first four years of life, are m 
vitiated by infentional and unintcfitionul inlsstafc- 
meat, and the figun s for Buddhist and Jains are so 
ainnll, that iio detailed conclusions or comparisons can bo based upon them ^nd alHhat they can be 
taken to establish is general tendencies indicated by onilbrni increase or decrease in one and tlie same 
<|jr(»ction. So far they have support'd the conchisioii already arrived at In part of the chapter devoted 
<o age ; but the only light they )ia,ve thrown on tho general quest loji of ihe proportion of* tU^ scxch is 
tliai they liav<^ oinphasized and brought out more strikingly than before the rmich smaller longoviTy 
of females than of male«, and the tixccssivo morfality among vvmnen (luring tho period of child-bearing. 
This fact, h‘*\v(W(n\ has u bearing on the (lucstion, the importaneo of which (',aii hardly he overrated. 

Proporlloii of the Saxes at Birth, and in In fane j/, — I now turn to the con '‘life rat ion of tlie proportion 
of tljo sexes at birth, and 1 repeat iu Abstract Mo. 120, for convcailcuce of rolerencc, the figures 
already given for the first five years of life, adding the next lustrum also for the Bake of 
comparison. * 

AjiSTIlACT No. 120. ^ 

Sluming tho Proportion oflho Soxevs in tho first Five Years of Life for Divisions and Religions. 
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• This word has been ^applied by me, the copy of the PunjAb Koport seat to me containing a blank here. * 
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five vi-MB are for our present jmipose by far the jno«t imporfaml. In the fiwt the figwe 
^a^nwfar more aficuroto Jhan thoee for the later ages, partly hocaiwe the m of «» in^nt w 
are oc^"”7 of an adult, but still more bi^auee there ib c«mparatm4y litflo induco- 

itioro exj. . ^ - xijou^, porhaiw the figurte for the third and fourth years may Ifo elightly 

rllT .iiL "nlioil ittoc?. both «»too ii)u»lly. «nd il>c« not njipmr st nil In tliono agon*. But AoM i. 
;ihrnA“«*l*hfcaU.in,of .in^^ n»,»rt«!oo. I h.« nlrondy pointod oot Uje 
mcols of ralilo* in iHo Punjab inunl Iw (Inc to nny or, oil (if Ibr™ onunoc, n oronllcr nro|>ortlon of t^omnlo 
I)ijvhp iiifanfioid^ Jiiifl rxeewivo fcinulo luortalily. Now tho InapootoMr^ 

<1jc NortJi-Wi'ot Provinces wJmhc b|1oeml attention has been paid to tho subject of infanlioidc, writes 
tu me • “ ft is '-onerelly held dial infanticide it not ])raeti8e«l after the age of one year, that is that 
» death is iK.ra. tively accomplished ; hut- feuiaU* children aw allowed to perish ol inanition and 
inattention nr» to ihe age ol three jearh." 'I'hiis, if this opinion l>e well oundod, and it w habod 
uiMin very ertensUe inquiry and expeiierice, it follow'i.lhat any decrease in the proportion of fcmaleB 

after the fii^Tthroe years of rife ib.lue to nattmil camch • p *i e ac * 

Tlicre is a nreliniviary point wliieli I iniist noliee hetore I ])roceed to the di&eussion ot the ligiACh. 
Our statistics oven for the first yiMi- ot age ilo not reprebont the proportion of feimilo /oVt/i* to male 
liirths but only tin proportion o( IViiiales to males under the a,',o of one year, including not only 
newborn inlants Imt babies o( 1 1 months or more Now in Enr«i.ean countries at least the iiuirtality 
in the earlier veais ol infahev is lar gre.ilei lor males than for females, being in England lor the first 
(1/e years ol acn- «« f. lor moles and .'5(1- '> for females ; and the mortality (luring the first years of hfo 
boinff nearly 10 per cent, greater for males than for fimiah's. We shoiihl, thcroloro, exiH-ct to find the 
proportion of feiuah^^ steadily iis<‘ during the first few yisirs ol’ lile, if the same rule obtains m the 
PunWb; and as a faet tailing the Province as a whole, vve find lhat it is so, the proportion for the 
first three vears being 950, 9.')4, and 9ti(i, though I shall presently show that other enubcs may aftcct 
the fimireb Thuh if only im iral causes have la'on at work our proportion of femaU‘8 derived Iroiu 
the figures' for .infant,, ol imdtr one y(>ar of age is prolaibly largir tliun the proportion of female hirths 
-r the mortality's -filiin tho year has reduced (he number of inalct. more largely than the numlRT ot 
funiales Tin/ difi<TeTtcc can vcarcelv be great, and will jiorhatis liardly affect the eompiiribou ol our 
Puiiiiib fimires with European birtli-rati-s, ivhieh are the only foreign figures 1 oaii obtain, though so 

fir lis it miei the eompurison will be -lightlv moic favourable to us than It should be. , , , 

‘ I now turn toMhe figures for divibiotiM. I have added in Abbtract No. 120 at tho head of each 
column the year in which the children to which the figures in that eolimm refer werii begotteiuir 
lonceived Now e verv btriking peculiarity I*, to be obhcrved in the hgiirc‘. As I have just observed, 
the proportion ol femtdok should --ncri'asc, and r'e, i increase, slightly on Iho wh(jle from year to year. 
Yet tJie fimires in tlie east of the Province are buiallobt under the year l«7(, the drop Irom 1870 to 

1877 bein" exceedingly large and sudden; nml they are larger under 1878 th.an 1877, and in the 
Ififilii Amhala and -Amrilsar dividoub under 1879 than under 1878. Jn the Lahore Division the 
Midden decivasc is under 1878. lu the lUwalpindi and Multsui Divisions there is no siuldeu deerciiso 
dimn<» Iho’lirst three years, while in the ixtii'iiie west of the Province tlie Midden decrease is under 

1878 and eonlinues to 1879. Now allliough the vaiiations are not uniform here, yet their lendeney 
isexjvctlv the same us was noticed in Ihe nuiubiis of the siweral auos, the proportion of fenialos 
boin" ainalle'=»t wh( n uml wIumu' tho iiuinbci ol' rliililroii was t^inallcst, tliat w, when and^ wlioro 
the 'ilistrehs which reduced the bitth-intcb wa-- most seveie. That dihtrcps was at its height in 
1877 in the cast, in 1878 in the eeiitre, and in 1878 and 1879 in the west. Is it, then, the 
ease that poverty and want not oulv reduce tlie total immbci of blrtlw but also reduce the iiroporlion 
oV female to male births ' The figures look .is if it won' so. i find that Darwin, after discusHing 
the proportion of the sexes .imong imcivilised laces, mvs “ there may be some unknown law leading 
“ U) an esccbs of male birth- iii dcereaMiig raccM which have alrea-ly become somewhat infertile;” 
nml if this be the cas(‘, temporary eoiidil ion- which reduce fertility may also tend to incrcaso the 

'proportion' of male birth . Unt ‘i would go liirther tli.m tbi- If •> '-.wnr .1, ,.f .IP. U 

aeeomiianiod by a highe. proportion of m-di lurtlis, then the eveess 
expknined. in psPl a1 lea.t, fw v/o have alr.ady sien that tlm im 

of child bca ling a ,"0 is far onaller in the Piinjali than iii r.iigla - ... 

(•ou.lilioiu win. h temporarily. lioekfeMindny in the Pmiiab if we compare a year of distress with a 
v. ir of pUntv is a eoiistant dlflereiiee il wo compare the Punjab with Europe. Jh(> standar.l of living 
i- lowtr flie'marLun ahovf the bare menus ol subsist euee is smaller, tbe average lilo i„ shorter, tho 
Hiielualions of physical eouditioiis and the change fiom sufficient food to absolute waul are more 
iVeiiii ' 111 and mine violent while all tbe aids which rivilisation nfl’orda in the struggle for existence 
me wai’lim:. If tken the eifiiditioii which impairs leenndily also reduce tho proportion of female 
liithb we «V)ould expect to find that proportion far lower in (he Punjab than in England. 

It mu-t, hov/evei, b.' borne in mind tlv»f ‘hf're is another po-sible evphinatiou for the small propor- 
tion of lenmle inknitf 'u year- of di-tres« Whether oi no female inlsmtieidc jirovails in the Pimjdb 
to anv consiitovahU* and I believe it doe>. nob there ehn be no doulit whatever that the feiiialo 

i- looS welcome and lesV uued lor than tin male inhuil Now tin- , perhaps, almost unconscious 
dcprMialion ol fpomle child Ide woiihl tell nio-t wv.'rely against the foinalo childrqp in years when 
even the mah ehihhvn mii«r -uti’er ; and it is piobahle that thi'- dejireeiatiou has not iiecn without its 
effect on the fifiires. How I'u the small proportion of loniale inbint- in yeiirs of want is due to this 
cause, and how far to an •u ti.d d(cven-e of female ns compared with male birtlis, 1 am wliolly without 

i h<' means of judging. . . „ . , , 

Tho figuros for rolijifUHi <lo not c.ill (or (lotuileil exMiii»uatioo* two poinlH, however, stand out most 
promiuontly, and are exceedingly di«i<mll of evplajiation. 1 mean tlie small proiwrtion of females 
amona HKths and the large jiropoitton imong P.uddhirts. In disous-itig the figure., lor Sikh feinaloh 


laiuhor 

laud. 


d<‘ hirths in ilu* Ihiiijuh ib 
ol births pt'r ibo wives 
Indeed tho <lidcivncc of 







I tew ihtom writtte ivWi Bowe hesitetioa^ as I have never felt quite eomitt ttet tb& flyes wtere 
taken from Hindoo familiofi were not returned as Hindoos^ But this expianatioli will in 

the mattei^of infanta. It will hardly be suggosted that a male baby in arms will bo returned tevSifc 
while a female infant will be returned as Hindoo. Kor do I see any other ex|>liinationi'^leee 
that Sikhs either practise or have in former generations been wont to practise infanticide t^u extent 
which has never even been dreamed, of! To reduce their proportion of feezes from 94i8/%be average 
of all religions^ to 864, they must kill 9 per cejit of their female children, a ^ippositiou which 
hardly seems possible should be true, it does not appear that there is any great inaccufacjliu 

— the fi^jres, foi**a reference tfi Abstract No* 120, 

Sikii vcuiaiosioi^wMaida. ^iH show that #tbc propoftioi^ remains fairly oqp- , 

7“; sttint throughout all the ago periods. The eflfect of 

District. «i-i! 1 - i- poverty tluit wo have just dwcussed should tend to 

Sim ^ - 812 sio make the proportion of males ainpugHiklis larger 

AnSkift m 817 817 than any otlier clans, as they arc i’ortOTlty liettcr oflF 

‘ Sri 8% 780 fhan moat sections of the community, I give in the 

* 772 w 757 margin the figures for the prinrj pal Sikh districts. 

siSfkot**'^- ' * - - 771 77 I ^ return to this subject wlien I come to discuss 

jjtthoro - - - . 7 s!» 741 MiVrl tlio quodtioii of infanticide. The second striking 

• - - sS m 7 m fact is the extraordinarily large proportion ol‘ females 

among Uiuldhiats. Hero again the absence of Ac 

males on journeys or in the valleys will not help us, for they would hardly take with them the male 
infants and leave the femah^ infiin’ts IicIiiikL And here again Abstract No. ViO shows that the i>eou- 
liarity runs tliiough all periods of age. In his Census Report of 1»S72 for lh<j North-WcHt Provinces, 
Mr. Plowdcn siiggest^id that the projiortion of females decreased as the lieat of 4!ic climate increased 
and gave figures in support of hi.s proposition, and this may pei'baps explain the excess of females 
among the inhal)itanls of these higli Himalaynu valleys. The i>opuiation concerned .is very sinali ; 
but the figures are «o regular that the diftcvetic(‘ under discussion can htirdly bc-*^cidentaL The 
(^diristlau population is so small that the iigurCB jiobscbs but little value, the total number of children 
under five years old being only about 3,000. At the same time it is woiMljy ol' nolo that among a 
Eurojidan population living uud(a‘ au Indian climate, and v/it;h no possilnlity^of iiitcution.al and very 
little even of accidental error, (he pr(>j)Oi'0oii of females to mules in the first and thi#d years of life is 
actually smaller than among the native population. 

liirth-ratrii of the Herrs rooiparrd fvt ihr Poujihh ottd Eoropv , — Do our blBth-rafcs, however, really 
compare so unfiivourably with European rates as is usually uipposcd ? 1 give some figures in the 

- - - - margin. It must be remembered that the European 

Mui<' Biuijs figiivcs are true birth-rates, while ouf figflres reiiTO- 

CimkiM.Maf '^5/ (jnetv • :»n‘ sent the proportion I )ctwecn tho sexe«> tor the first 

limsffHj (oNiniifjt/ ) - - fM8 - - IMS year ol luc. 1 liavc added the two divisions Jti 

; it'll Rjrwftipimir'itus..M. ^ ‘ i?; tliilt proiiortioii nM|>ocfivciy lowest and 

n-dy ■ " ws highest. It will In', seen that our figures do not 

Russia - ' “ 'MS lUuNuh.iai's - - ;•«.? (•,omj>ar('> so unfavourably witli (hose of Europe as 

— - - --- - niight luuc b^ou exjHrctod from all that has been 

said and wTittcn on the subject. The »Si!vh pr(>j.K>rti(>n alone ii- lower than any ol‘ the European 
figure.^, wdiilo the proportion in Kawalpindi is the liighost in tlic list. But 1 doubt mucb whether any 
really satlsractory (^omparlsou is possibl(» with ihe figiucs of one (Census only to deal with. 1 have 
already point<*.(l out liow violently Indiuu vital statistics ilucUiaUi, and how abnormal arc the figures 
of the present Census, At the ^ame time if my suggestion that distress reduces the proportion of 
females be well fouiulcd, our figun‘s arc ralhcr abnormally unfavourable li» irj than the reverse. But 
even in the civilised countries of Eurojic there h no other single branch oC vital statistics in wBieh 
fluctuations are so largo, ami apparouLly so unaccountable as tine/ are in llic proj>ortion of female to 
male binths. The point, is discussed, mid some very striking statistics giv(;n at. [Kigcs Darwin's 

Descent of Mmt* The jiassage is too long to quote, but I will select one instauee of the extraordintuy 
variation : It is a singular fact that with Jews the proportio)i <d‘ fcm.'ilc birllis is deciuetlly smaller 
“ than with Chriatiune. Thus in PrusshUhe j)roj)ortion is as SS5, in Breslau us 877, and in Livaria 
“ a.s 833 to 1,000, the Christian births in these count rhv being the same as usual, for Vstance in 
Livaria, 962 to l,00v0.'’ Here wc get, among the Livarian rlews, a pi’oportion even lower than 
among our Sikhs. Now llicrc are po^^‘<^blc and probable reuteon.s wdiy v;e slioidd expect that the 
proportion of female births would be markedly smaller in the Punjab in Eufoi>can countries, I 
have shown that the genci’ally lower sluiidavd ol* living possibly has an clfcet in reducing this propor- 
tion. Mr. Plowdcn has shown that in hot climalos the proportion apparently tends to become small, 
and oiir figures for Buddldsts liave siqiportcd the observatioh. Again, in Europe the proportion of 
male to female birtlis is much larger tliua would appear from tijc figures qiaoted «above, if stiU-born 
children bo included. Now this disproportion is generally attributed t(/ the larger cranium of 
the male and the consequently greater diuiger of injury in deftveny. But in this as in every hot 
country the nnfisclos and ligaments are notoriously more lax than in the c<>Ider clfinatCH of Europe^ 
and consequently that portion of the excess of males actually begotten which disappears in the birth 
in European countries may be supposed to contribute to the living population of the Punjab. 


T’»‘i t;ik' Jlirtlii jM:r r<tiu Mul<' 

Riiukuj.l {li} ^57 (Jnet'r 

RhH'IuimMISV/) • !t5l Chibult Iphui - 

limsffHj (oNlniifil/ ) ■ - M-l.S 

K" WiiloN (10 yl•nl^^) ‘ !U'l AntWiiln 

AiiKim •< ' - MI2 Rduvnlpiiuli 

Cirmirc (iMwn**.) • - IM2 lUiuloos 

w:is SiKlis - 
'Ms iRUfiuh.iaiis 


s* The ouc^volumc edition of 1874. The whole discussion is much enlaii^ed in this edition, and the pnasoge whiob 
1 shfdl pres^tly qnetto regarding infanticide is not to be found in the earlim* editions. In the quotation in the next 
section I substimto the corresponding proportiems of female for those of male births given by Bmrwiuf in order to 
admit of more ready comparison with my figures. 
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Further, ivhether female m&nticide is qow practised or not, we know certaiaiy that it W^ a qopw 
custom among certain custS, and had been so for generations, and I shall show 
would result in a hereditary tendency to produce more male than female children. Finally, cur figures 
compare by^no means unfavourably with those of Kurope. Thus, so far as our statistics go^^nd Z 
have actually explained why I do not think they form a satisfactory basis for comparison — the 
proportion vf female to male infants does not appear lo bo smaller than rni^ht reasonably be expected 
when we compare at once the statistics of the sexes and the condition of lite in the Punjdb with those 
of European countries. ^ 

The Proportimi ofjthe Hexes in Tmvjis and Villatjes and in different Districts ^ — There remain throe 
aspects in Which tli^ sex figures may be examined, in towns and villages, in different districts, and 
among the several caiftes. Tlie first two I shall dispose of very briefly. I have already made some 
romaAs upon the distribution of the sexes over urban and rural population. When I ^ wrote 
that paragi^h 1 had not examined the figures for migration ; and i now see that the great 
concentratiSn of emigrants in the towns of the western Punj&b, and more especially in those of 
the Rdwalpindi and Peshawar divisions, goes far to explain the disproportion 1 then discussed. 
There are other considerations also which affect the proportion of the sexes among urban 
population ; and it may perhaps be well to summarise the whole briefly. The fact that men 
often go^froin villages to towns in search of work, leaving their families behind them, but more 
seldom from towns to villages, tends to reduce tlic pcr-centage of females in town, and the 
mbre recent the immigration the more marked will be the tendency. On the other hand, certain 
towns are notorious for the large proportion of their inhabitants who take service in the army or in 
offices, leaving their women at home, and in such towns the per-centage of females will be high. 
The generally prosperous condition of the urban population as a whoU? tends to raise the proportion 
of femah's by removing the prudential considerations which, as we have already seen, keep a con- 
siderable proportion of maUit’ single, and by encouraging or rendering possible polygamy. It is 
notorious that ewomen are more generally married from villages into towns than from towns into 
villages. On tftiEi‘^r>ther hand, the close seclusion to which the mercantile and higher classes, whp arc 
more numerous in the towns, subject their women is most unfavourable to female life, more especially 
at the child-bearing age, while the open air life led by most women in the country probably more than 
compensates for the severer labour which they are called upon to perforin. It is unnecessary to 
consider the figift^es for towns in detail. The above considerations will, as a rule, completely explain 
the variations. The number of females among every 10,000 of both sexes is shown in the margin. 

The reverse difference that exists betweiMi urban 
and rural population in Native States, as coriijiared 
with British territory, is duo to the fact that the 
towns of the former are smaller than those of 
the ktter, and compriso no large cities, so that 
the urban population is loss distinctively urban 
ill Native 8tates than in British territory. 

I have ha<l pn'ptirod babies showing tlu^ proportion of the sexes in each district for urban and rural 
and total pojnilation. Bui the variations depend upon so many and such various considerations, such 
as the proportion of immigrant pojiulation, tlie comjiarative accuracy of enumeration, the greater or 
loss' sev<n'ity of distanc(», which as already shown, with more males than females, locality, religion, 
and the likes that as tlieir considerations havci already boon indicated and their effects discussed, I do 
not think it Worth while to print tlie tables or to examine the figures. 

The Proportion of the Sexes aowvfj the various Castes , — 1 give in next page, in Abstract No. 121, the 
number of males in evciry 1,000 j^crsoiis for each eiiste in the Province, exceeding, however, (1) all 
castes numbering fewer than 5,000 souls, as they are generally emigrants, and in any ease the numbers 
are‘ too sinall lo be relied upon; (2) all religious orders .and jAqirs such as Gosains, Udfisi, and 
Madfiri; (3) all emigrant castes, such as Veni (the only example 1 think), even though they exceed 
6,000 in nunikn*. « 

The general distribution of the castes is very marked. At the top come most of the higher castes, 
in the middle the artizan, at the bottom the outcasts and vagrants. And if castes of under 5,000 souls 
had not b^en cut out, this last point would have been even very much more marked ; that is to say, 
the castes'who [irostitute their women, and therefore find them especially valuable, are at' the bottom, 

and those who used at least to hire their girls, it* 

859 The prostitute 

m caste is habitually last of all I give in the margin 
m the figures for the higher castes, including all who 
SS can possibly be susnected of any tendency or 
gJJ temptation to infanticiae. 

All th<! foreign Musalm^ns, such as Saiyads, 
m Shekhs, Biloches, Mughals and the like, with the 
single exception of Path^-ns are yroU below the 
average, and the exception is accounted for by 
large number of Pathfi-UH, coolies, and labourers temjwrarily within the Punjab at the of the 
Census. The RitwaJs, Uathi, Dhdud, and Kdhdt all of B4jpfit standing or thereabout almost at 

the bottom of the list. Even the Meos and Tagas so commonly accused of infanticide and the 
Gakkhars who 760 years ago were far beyond for the practice, are low down. The Karr&l is, except- 
ing the Path&ns, the only frontier iribo who is high ^up, and possibly many of them are graziers who 
have temporurily come down from the Chibhfl hills into Haa^ra. But the Th6kar, the Khatri, the 
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liiprhci figijrert will be obtabiod. ^ I 
aive ^oino detaiU in tBe 
The lull IJiuluunus •«eoin ^ be ab- 
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111 (^iirddA{)ur. ^'Ii(« Sikh Jiitahavi^ 
a lo 3 \(rfi^nirr than any sin^}< cirelo 
taken tis a whole, wlul(‘ tliO’^c' of 
Amiils^r aie (spoeially low, though 
this l.ibt luet is pcrlmpSTpaitly ac- 
coiintcHl for by Uu* nunibci of eeli- 
bate (b‘\otceM cougiegatod at tbt 
centre of Sikhism, some ot whom may have i etui ned then caste and liol their religious ord(*r The 
propoition of femnlcH among the Khatris is teinblv biimll, while among those of Guuldspm, th{ huid* 
(luaitern of the Ihsli Kliatn caste, who sue said in the old dsys to \u\yo iic\(n* allowed .i female infant 
to aurvite, theie aie nearly half as many malca again as femah's 
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It Iitfantiride prarthfd in the Punjab f— 'Wq conio then to the question whether, ami if at all to what 
aroo female infanticide is praetjaed in the Punjab. Now I Imve shown ilut in the Norjh-Woet 


degree 


xxxviii 

.# ; ^ ^ : 

Pjrovincca nifiinticitlc })ro[)cr id believed not to be practised except immediately after births Irhilo death 
by intentional iimttention is not caused after the third year of age. Thus the effects o£ infanticide 
should appear in the first three years of age, and** especially in the first. But we find tKht the pro* 
poj'tion of ftniales to males durpg tliosc years compares on the whole uot unfavourably with European 
figures, that that proportion actually increases from year to year during the first three years of 
life. I havlJ^shown, moreover, that there are reasons for believing that the figures of the present Census 
are tmuHually unfavourable, and still stronger rea^ns for believing that the normal proportion of 
fc|tiale births would naturally be smaller in tiio Punjab tlnm in Europe. Whence then the wholly dis- 
proportionate iixcoss pf males obsefvable in tlm former country ? It can hardly be due to infanticide, 
or it would appear in the earlier years. I have indicated several minor causes which all help to pro- 
(fuce and explain it, such as incomplete enumemtion of females, effect of migration, and so forth. But 
I think there can be no shadow of doubt that the result is due in the main to the excessive mprtality 
among the femah's of the Province, especially at the child-bearing age. Tn England a considerable 
proportion the women never marry, while those who do, marry in mature age. In th<i Punjab all 
the women marry, ^nd the vast majority at an age when their vital vigour is perhaps at its lolVcst. 
The self-restraint necessary to abstain from sexual excess and the strength to sustain its effects without 
injury and to bear children without peril are alike absent. I Imve already contrasted the conditions 
of female life in India and in England, and 1 need not hero repeat my remarks. What we 
have 'to explain is a fairly normal proportion of the sexes in infancy, and a great excess of 
males in the later years of life; and the explanation must be, not infanticide, which is practised only, 
in infancy, but excessive female mortality during middle and mature age. Not only is such excessive 
female inortfility )>r()bal)lc n pr/nr/, but it notoriously exists, and is shown to leave its mark even in 
our iinpcrfcct figures. I bclii^ve that female infanticide is, taking the population of the Pnnjdh as a 
whole^ practically unknown. 

But perhaps this is hardly disputed. The real question is, are there not classes or small si'Ctions of 
thci communitrvwho practise it habitually ? Here our figures can givi^ us no definitt^ rejdy, and all 
they lain do is to*1lirnisli us with a clue ; for they deni with large massifs of the poojde and not with 
small sections. Jhit the figures for Sikhs giMierally, for Sikh, JAts and Khatris generally, and for llu' 
IIindo<> Itajpfits of lli<‘ low bilk*, are suspiciously low, while those for the Sikh d^ts of Amritsarf still 
more for the Sjlvh Klrtitris of Clurdaspur, are more than suspiciously low. At the same tinu* Mr. 
ifoliart, Insj)ector-(T<MK'ral of Police in tlic Nortli-Wost Provinces, tidls iu<^ lliai infanticide is not eM'ii 
suspected in a tract unlt^ss the proportion of females to every l,(^t)() niiJfiS undm* 12 yiMirs of ago lalls 
as lo>v as (ifiO, aifll tiia^ a villagi^ is not prod aii nod undi'r ilu*. Act if tlie propmtion is al)ovc fillh Now 
no single oiu' of the classes I havt^ (Xjunined liillti as low ns this ; though if the proportion for tin* 
Khatris of (f urdilspur g<*n<mlly are as low as 6G7, it is certain that it will bo much lower for sonn^ 
sections 6f tlf.it diiss. Is tluTe then any cause*, besidis a present and ixistiug custom of female infanti- 
cide wlildi can account for this small proportion of f<*.inales!^ I will quote in reply a passage from 
Darwin’s Desveni of Man to which Mr. Benton lias dmjctod my attention. Dr. Darwin writes as 
follows : — . , 

“Ocdoiid Mai'shall jins recently iouiul on cnvcl'iil exnmination tlnil tb(^ Todns, a liill tribe f»l' Lidia, consist of 112 
“ males and HI fonialcs of all a^os---tluit is in a ratio of 100 males to 75 02 i’cmalcs. The Todas, wlio arc polyan- 
“ dnnis in Ihoir niarriaf^t'H, during formiw’ times invariably ]>m;tiHcd female infoiiticidc ; bat tins practice has now 
“ been diS(»ontiimie<l for a considerable p(*rio<l Of the ciiildrcn born within late years the males arc niaro nmnerous 
“ tlmii the Icpiales in th<^ imepfn'tiou (»f 100 to fS0*(»5. OjIoiicI Marshall accounts for this fact in i)i(‘ following 
“ ingcnioiuMnaniK i* : ‘ Lot i>s for the piiriioso of illnstrution tahe three fninilioH as top n'seuting an average of the 
“ ‘ entire triht^ ; st^y that one motlier gives birth to mu tlanghtevB and no hoos , a second mother has six sons only ; 
“‘^wiiilst tlic tliinl mother lia*^ tiirtjc sons and three ilaughtors. TJio Orst mother, following the tribal custom, 
“ * destroys four daughters and iireservcs two. IMio second retains her six sons, the thinl kills two daiiglitora and 
“ ‘ keeps !ouo, lias also three sous; we liav^^ thus from the throe families niuo sons iiiul three danghtera with 

whicli to (jontinne the bvt id. lint whilst the males belong to families in which llu) teiideucy h.) prodneo s^.nls is 
“ * gi'oat, tilt* fornalos arc t a’ those of a convt rsc inclination. Thus tlie bias strengthens Ttdtli oacii genoriitioii, until, 
“ * as we find, families c,row to have habitually more sous than daughters/ 

“ Tliat this pe^sult would follow from tbo above form of infaiiticido seems almost certain; that is fi we assume 
“ that a sex-prtKluciug tendency is inhtu’iitHl. But as the above numbers are Ht> oxtromely scjinty, 1 have BOiwcliod 
“ for additional evidtmcc, but cannot decide whothor what 1 have found is trustworthy ; nevortheloss, tho facts arc, 
“ perhaps, worth giving. 

lie iuL before this given many iiu ts and arguments in favour of the assumption that a sex-pro- 
ducing icncknoy is inheriled. He then discusses the subject further, chiefly with reference to savage 
races wdiich arc fast dying out, ami finally sums ;i;) In the following language: — 

3'Vom the Bi'vcral fonsgoiiig copok w(* hav(* Honw re.a.wu to believe tluit infanticide practised in tiio manner above 
** explained tends to make a malo-produoing race ; but I am far from supposing that this practice in the ease of 
“man, or aome unalog*nu^ pri'rt'vs witli othf^ Hpocies, has been the all-determining cause of an excess of nudes. 
“ Thm’o may bo some unknown law leacling to tJiis result in decreasing races which have already become somewhat 
“ infertile, • • • 

From a man of Dr. Ylarwln^s excessive caution such a statement as that quoted above means a 
great deal, ^ It is pos.'^iblc, indeed it seems probable, that a habitual practice of infanticide continued 
for generations would gradually weed out the families who had a hereditary tendc^uc^ to produce 
girls and leave tliose in uuimjuiircd strength whoso hereditary tendency it was to produbc boys ; and 
ilms result in a nominal of male births in the race or dan, and sudi a result would bo greatly 

faoilituted by the stiict rul»‘s wliich bind jirccisely those classes among which infanticide was most 
ecHiimon to marry into classes with the same customs as themsolvcH. Wc know for a fact tliat the 
classes lummg whom the proportion of females is smallest did practise infanticide ns a habit for many 
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gonerations , jmd it ina^ bo tliat tho hcjrwiitary temloacy tJiu# produpod is euffioioai of itoelf to 
oxi)l(uo tho prcBont d(4ipioncy of females which wo find among them without supposing that tho liabit 
hlill burrives, a slmdar consideration might also help to oxidniu variations in tho proportion of tho 
hcxort oven Inhere infanticide had novor Ixien practised? for any Citstes or rncos Hke the vognuit chwetis 
whi) prostitute their women or tlie people of tho high hills where llu* ouhivation dcjamda u)K>n fofhalc 
labour, thosi) families would prosper most and perpctiiato their kind most largply whohiMi;rhoro(ii- 
tary toiidency to produce most gills; while where daughters are a useless and liurdonsoaft expense 
the wjveiHC would be the case ^ * 

Ophxms of Ojffiren on thv Pnvah not of li{f»n1irhh I shall conclude my treatment of ihoHubjcIt 
hy iiuoling the opinions of district officers on the subject. All tfie 32 Dojmty <‘ouuiiissloner8 have 
noticed the subject. ( )f these 24 give it as then deliborate opinions tlial infanticide is unknown* 
Afany point out that a girl is a “ marketable commodity,” a “ valuable piece of piopeity wliieb ( ,in Is* 

“ disposed of fora price,” and that many classcb depend upon th(‘ir daughters to piocnio wivis for 
their sons by evebango of htUothal. It is pointisl out that the practice of sale anil e\ohjyij«o r»u vail, 
throii^'houl the Province e\c<‘pt in the Jaiiina districlB, and poihaijs among tin' highestelasses, and 
tliat It is rapidly hjiroading among; tliose I.ibt. As Mr. Wilson r«*marks, if infantieid.- wne pia< tised 
bv the Hindoos (and it is only lliey ^\ho ara as a rule mspeefed of it) flu llindoim wli.. bear them no 
love would ecrtaiiily mention the fact ; yet no word of any fuch accusation is (ver heard. Major 
Nisbot points out that cliildreu of citlicr bcx lu-e welcomed eagcily, tlioiigb bgys an j»refcried,i«id Mr. 
Frizelle puls the point very clearly and fully. He says, writing from ,Shah})ui 

* ‘‘ Tlio (lispanty m the pmporiion ot the sow's ns arising m later years pomts only to the gioator nnlmaUlimosa ol 
Iholilo Biirn'niKliugH nnil oooiij)!itioimot wctniouttiiin of men. It dot's not isniit to any sliulmd Ind lioaUnonf 
of fi'nitilo ehihben No doubt fcrauli ohildmi aro Idtlt piwisl and niou nopTicttd tbu. iwih . but banlly nunt' w> 
than aianu'd wom.'ii or fomalo adults, who are very valuable , and Ihi re is uotlimg m tlu s,H>,aI ooii.btiou or tru- 
(btious oi the pcoj)!.' to canto them by wilful uegleet to try ft, get lid ol Ihoir leumle of&jamg Them w ooUiim- 
mthobrtiiRmgnpors<ftlingofd.inglib>rKr<'ndonug them more t-x]KnBive or troubU soim l« inwiile for thiu’i 


c< Vii V 1 * V» 11 WIM HM Homo Uililo Ifijiuoii Ol (*ojmoi.ion 

ol tiH iHidt^ioom |)ohHt‘HHioii oi i ih only not a Imnldi bnl a UHO aiul couv( inoiick imd Hill) 

‘ 1( mtilr ( liiLljdi mo Iot>kot{ iiiioii witluliniavonr ami toutt\l ^Mih iitglcd, j»iobabl.y u iclic ot iJio timob not bo virv 
oltl yvlioij fums w It' \«hiod loi (hni li^'^lituiK tjuilitios * ^ 

• 

I now iurn to tlie oi^lit (llntriot olliccrh who arc Ic^h positive as to tlu^ non-^xistonco of iiif.uiticUlc! 
(^'ijilaiii IWtholoinow oi Jlmuir \\rUe» “ Grirls niv not actually ill tiealcjd ; but their bnili 4 s often 
(onsiilmd i misfortune, and it is lasy to understand how neglect \ut!iout aatuai ilUusige inen'-woH 
ihc deafh-raie ” In (jiurdas]»in infantinde is sold to be puufiM'd ‘Ml at all, only aunmg iho IUmVi 
‘‘ Ml ini'- Colonel Cioidon of sJalandh ir thinks that then* is “ only in irleef, not nmidi^r ; ami even 
“ flmt onl> anionn hi^h-* lass ILijpi'its oi vlaUs.” The Deimly C\>vuiinsMonc*r of 1 1 isslr explains 1 hat 
although men aro often uiiahle to juaiiy Ucause prls aie bo exptnsne, yet frjrls are not taken ho 
inuelr <Mve of as l)o\s, especially nmono Kajpnts who pvo hn^e downs md think it slmnieful to sell 
their daiic;hleiv. Mr. Smyth ih of opiniiui that lln*u is now no inkinlicide in the Delhi district, but 
that Himhior^ treat their giils eaielespl} , while Miisahnaiis do not, yet the 1 limb ) 0 H and llmdoo 
converts piay foi thoii brides, while the foreign Arah.uninedanH do not Mi. Benton ol Karii.U writOH 
apparently more from the result of an examination (d tlie fii^uns tlum (lom pcrnonal Kno\|(>doe 

“ Thoi*e iH no doubt tlml infantiOKle, if not ftonornl, ntdl exista nnionf' tbe^ af rienltiiral population to ii imu h larcer 
•‘extent than eon Id have been nnatrineil Tlieie me stionf^ inoii\oH lor #.r<ttiiipjid of a HUpemlmndant larnilv of 
“ ilanrhtc'rwP Altlump-b in xiiost enstoH a puce oiui be ^:cit loi .i fiiulo still Arher<» tho pne<‘ is biflH'Bt Hit' ni) bnmniii*’ 
“ ul daiifrlitorfl luu-t be a eonsuloisblo loss lookmp ut the matte i jh om^ ol puio profit and loss, and to mmt ol 
“ respectiibi'hty who \MHh to ina3r\ then <lau£?litoii in meonlanee xvitJi ih< pievailme cuHtoms a kij^ro fiunjly of 
“ danpfhtei'fo ih univei sally (h‘cliu<*d to be 1 1 innous misfoitmie 
*• It Ih ndmitl<‘d on all haiulH tlint tin le is a difh rc iieo bolwemi tl*e tieatiumit of male and h mah^ olnldum but it 
“ iH not admitted flmt tins difluoiieo is of a elif*rieki to ninso flu distiuelion ot tho latter. Tlio total on«et how- 
“ ovir, of a provaihnpf leohng moro la\our,iblti to males than leinides may not b<* mconwderable oven if it doow not 
“ go tho lengtli f>f ciiiunahty ” 


Colonel «lonkins wiiles from Kiingia ' • 

“ Thoro ift a widely provnlont custom, jiarheularly among tho Ih'/ihinniH and IhiipnlH, acconLng to i^liieh a man 
“ inmi alwayfl take a Wife from a lo^ir and rivo lin iluuj'htei lo n liffhcj nisto. There is the greater di lion luo 
** boi^een fftrah/ a girl and itd !mf a gnl Tt a ll'ijpot ih 4i«»k( d with wlmt olasH he may iiitonmuty ho will nHmiilvr 
“ mention somo below IiHOwn, but li asked win llmi he would givo Ins daughters to tho iaiuo *11:11)0 iu oxehaiHH* 
“ would bo honihed at the idtui. The Hanie luh i>mvnil t among tlie loc*nl JJrftlimmi , tiuwgh to a less extent 'flie 
“ roHnlt of this ih that it Ihcodiob most difheiilf to obtain a siutublo inateh lor hij.,li-bom guls, ami tlieto <hii no 
“ doubt, I think, that tho custom of mlniifcieide is liy no memis oxtincl It ip, howovoi, prai*tjBefl in a nmeh more 
“ Hoionhfic methiHl tlum in tonmr daxs It Wr*s not Ion/* ago that a oaso of tlus kind was brongbl b<*loie me m 
“ which them wiiH evideneo to show that llx w«)mnn lirul deliberately pioparetl to put an oud io tho eliikVH hfo if li 
“ fthonld turn nut to bo n gu*! na it aetnallj did. Hhe doscnlusl how a female relative of hern laid .ulusc<l liet to 
“ starve fhd child, roll o>er it, fling it nbcmi, and it these inetJiodH hrul not the doflwxHl icsiilt give i1 Honw* opium 
In this cafiM* hIio happenwl to bo uiHoovered, but it ib most probable tliai there? are many such whicli elude del rvil 
“ lion Tlio system *«loptwl for prevention of tiie onmo oon only opoiato uh a pattinl chock, as the lauulios in whioTi 
it is more usually committed aie moro ot loss miloontial,** 

Y i 



The ibliowing extract from Mr« Lyairs E^ngra Beport shows the limit and extent of th^e eustOtn to 
Wliich Colonel Jenkins alludes; — 

Except among: flrst.-class, or «)aikari and Nagarkotliia Bralimins^ ** battA-satia/* or exchawe hetrothals, 

are very common, and Hometliing is noiirly always ftiven as a consideration for tbe bride. On tne other hand, 
“ IMjpiits of liigh family lire heavily bxibod to marry owing to tlui feeling of pride which forbids a Bajpdt to marry 
a ilatijditor t(» any but a man of equal or rather superior family than liia own. The prevention of infanticide, 
boLli jn^vpnr ti'rntofies ami Jainmu (where they used to marry many of th<*ir daughters), now-o-dsys drives those 
** JlajpiUH fSi groat straits. Not long ago a Manahas Kajixit, who iiod three daughters, not finding any son-in-law 
*' of suffioiont rank w-conling to his notifuis, kept them al^ at homo till they wore quite old maids. He at last found 
7 sn (dd bridegroom of JJO, who married two of the three at once for a oonaideratiou, but died on tlie retam journey 
sotlmt the two brides cameeback upon their father’s hands. Shortly after the tliird daughter ran away 
“ with a jiostman or lAter carrier.” 

yiually, Mr. Colli stream, Deputy Cominissioner of Hnshyarpur, who has examined the whole 
subject :it great length and witli great aluHty and completeness^ writes as follows: — 

‘ * Tliis dijjjculty of maiTyiug daiigliters suitably has operated in past gonerntioiis probably for many hundreds of 
“ years to loster the barbamns custom f)f infanticide. Forty yeai‘8 ago probably many hundreds of female chUdipu 
** wore aiiinially burjed in this district immediately after birtli. When several reinale children were born in ftuoces' 
“ siou the dostriiction of the last bom was carried out with the following observance — a piece of r/vr Wits placed in 
tlu» mouth of tlui child, a skein of cotton was laid on her breast, and tins following incantation recited two or three 
“ times - 

^ ^ Eat tjnr, spin your thread, 

• * We don’t want yon, but a brother instead. 

“ ’Pbe infants were uflually put into ghurras or water-pots and l)uried in the ground. Bomotimos a Brahmin 0*r 
jMahajan would bo on the outlook and resciin the cliild and bring it up as an adopted daughter. To such an net 
uuicb religions merit was snyqMJsed to attach. Hevcral living memorials, women who had in infancy been so 
rescued are nlivt?, or were till lately, in this district. Jn the police division of Hajipur in 18f>7 tlie following 
“ statistics wtwt' <*ollectiHl : In 30 villages consisting of 1,013 houses of Rajputs of all tlenomiuations, there were 
“ found to hav«^ di<»d 30 ju'i* cent, w'ithin the year. Among other tribes about 5 per cent, only ha<l died. The report 
** wliich v.'aa tJicn drawn np by the IuHpe<?tor <*f Police, Mir Fuzl Huseiii, states * the piirents liavc, Imndiwfe of 
“ * ways at their command to piit a female cliild to death, and can tlefy all the efforts of the police tt* detect thorn.’ 
“ I1ie yilan wkiHi the parents now iMloy)t is to report tttrh'uonn^ and then which is sure to follow. Their 

** lliikiins refuseTto'give medicines because they know it will never i)e given and that the ayiplication to them was 
“ nothing inoj*c nor less than a blind to he used if occasion should arise. They are heartlessly careless of tlieir 
** ilaiighters’ health : tiny expose tbcMii to all th(5 inclemencies of the weather, and sornttimes buy strong medicines 
to try to Ijring on sicjknoss .'"Tiie motiicr even sometimes causing her infant daughter to refuse her dlltural 
V nourishiueut l^v nibbflig the nipple oven witli bitter aloes and other s}>ecific8. 

“ At thi' time of preimnition of this report Mr. Perkins, Ihiputy Commissionor, prepared a statonient which 
“ sIn)WCHl in numerous villages an iibiiormal and significant tii8pro])oi-tion in the number of girls in llajyult ftuinlies. 
** The boys alive v’cre iu imml)or 1,748, the girls alive were only 944. 

‘'As I have not reoeifed hack the village schedules from the Census oiTico, I am not iu a position to moke an 
“ exact eonipiirison, hut I may say that T am satisfied from inquiries frequently made tliat matters are now mncli 
“ better, and that female children arc' neither now ruthlessly destroyed iu any appieciablo numboi's, nor are they 
“ so caruhsHkr treated. At the same time, while 1 believe that the eriiiu^ of female infanticide has to a large mitent 
boon banished from the land, I am not at all sure that the. small propoiiion of women is not in part duo to a 
*' certain ])opuliir depreciation fomah* life common in the country ; the moral inhoritaiiccj of yiast years, the ti*aco 
** of a Iwrlnirons sentiment wliicli liud for centuries been cherished tlii'oughout North India. T can imagine tliat 
'* this listimoL^c of feinule Ufe works almost unconsciously in the minds of the people, and that while most parents 
** would hardly own it to ihernselveH, it is very probable that among certain sections of the population daughters 
** are less candully nourished iiud protected through the helplessness of early infancy and tho dangers of later 
“ <*.hjldhood. 

“’riie Nail) Talisildar of tiie subdiviiiion of And), wliere Rajphts most abound, W'ho has been there six years, and 
** Itnows tho ijooplo, Avill say that there is no female infantieide among the Raj])utB. And in the Unah tahail, where 
** there are most Rajputs (the class which was in older times most given to the barbarous practice), it is satisfactory 
“ to ol)serve*that the /<‘hh<th population is above the average, viz., 47 per cent. This result ma;yl)e held to justify 
“ the acti m. lately takmi by (loverument iu withdrawing the \ery strict and harassing surveillance exorcised by the 
** police over the families of Ui'ijjiuts consisting in close in<iuiry into tho death of every female infant, and also into 
“ more, private matters. 

Jllusimting the subject ef tlie small proportional luuriber of females, 3 will quote some remni*ks by a highly 
eilucateil Native oflietw, a Hindoo. Ho writes as follow^s 

“ ‘ Jnfantiiade has not <pute disa])jiOared T am quite sure that in certain old families, tlioso who by custom must 
“ * spend mncJi money on the marriage of daughiers, and are jioor, it is still practised. They either suffocate tliem 
‘ or give ili 4 ‘ juice of the o,/; plant ///Vra/ea; in the ijtvHkl the first iiourisliment given tu a new-born 

‘“child. 

“‘Another cause oi the disparity in tlu^ number of women is their not being brought iq) properly in child- 
“ ‘Ixtod * * 

“ ‘ A third cause is misery in woman's life. Woman’s life in India is miserable' from beginning to end ; they are 
“ ‘ eithei' aeclmlcd from, shut up in thm'r homes and suffer from want of exercise, pure air, Arc., or they are ovur» 
“ ‘ nvivift'il among the low’cr classc.s. Tlic' continuous sorrow ami misery of their life brings a j)rcmature end to it. 
“ * Woniou die at a very early age in India. There are some other causes also tending to shorten the life of women" 
“ ‘such as early marriiige and cliild-beMviiig.’ , * 

“ ri should bo me^ntioiicd hoiy, howo’«'#"j‘, that the Bcrhms depreciation of daughters is, on tho whole, confined to 
the upper classes of society, and to ct.rtain sections of those classes wliore either strict rules of hypergamy or 
“ isogamy prevail, or Avhore large sums Jiavo according to custom to be spent on the marriage of daughters. 1 
“ should bo sorry indewl to bring a sv^ ec.piTjg charge of such a grave nature against the w'holc body of upjior class 
“ Hindoos, nor would it be right or fair to do so. Among tlio lower orders larg<3 sums arc frequently demanded and 
** paiii on a girl being giron in mairiago, and tlio daughters are thus considered as valuable property and well taken 
. “ care of. ^ \ 

“ itisceivinga ocmsiaerationfordaxightcrsiscorainon among tho lower classes both of Hindoos and Musalinnns • 
“ instead of casli a bcstrothol iu exchange is fu'leri acc3ej)ted. The. low aisti' MusalniAu of laswon Bun veiy oom’ 
“ moldy make money by the mrm iage of tlieir daughters. Tho talisildar of Biisnyali notes that the lower grades of 
“ Riljpfits even have begun b> sell thf'ir daughters in marringcj. ® 

“lam glad here "to be nblc to inseri opinions of a number of intelligent men who have ted as supervising 
“ officers iu tho Oonsus, and >v3k)so fjpinions, the results of intimate expericnice, I have taken as ;,o the ^diminution 
“ of infanticide ami tlio csuiv taken of fcmiale children. 

“ Bovoral say tliat female cliildren arc ti-eated well by all classes, tliat they arc looked after as a source of iucome ■ 
“ others tliat female lufimticidc is a matter gone from oven tho memory of the people ; tlmt female children are 
* ‘ lookut^ after better even than sems, • 





‘‘ There are, howeveri some siufgefitive qualifying remariu. One ofBoer sajre ; ' Jndir^ . 

' vet'* ; anoiiheri an mbeOigonkHuidoo, B. A. : ^ln}im\it(n&e \iaa vanii^heft, x6niii6 ^ 

** * loved as boys, because boys are the props of a family, girls are its weakness, oausing expense i 

As J have remarked above, there is, I think, some indioation given in the statistics of the existence of a CCXtSin 
** popular depreciation of female child life. ” * 



Conclusion as to the Prevalence of Infanticide . — 'Fliis last sentence aiipears to me exactlvilsf express 
the existing state of afTairs. That infanticide is jjj*actisc(I at all generally I do not believe ; that it is 
habitual with any class I doubt; and if with an^, it is J lliinlc only with some Exceedingly limited 
sections of the community, siudi as Gurdasporc, and even there talvcs the form of intentional neglect 
rather than actual murder. But there is not the slightest doubt that the life oP a girl is less valued 
and worse cared for than that of a boy, chiefly indeed among the aiioterogamous qlhns who cannot find 
husbands for them, and the higher castes of the eastern Punjab who will not sell their daughters, 
and among the Hindoos who spend much money on their maiTiage and account it is shameful to leave 
them unmarried ; but also in a less degree and as a relic of the old fighting days, and ])erlu^s from the 
oontggion of Hindoo ideas, among all other classes of the Punjdb people without distinction of race, 
religion, or locality. * 
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APfEN mx 

EXTRACTS FKOaM MK BAINKS’ KEl’OliT ON THE “CENSUS OF BOMBAY” 

' STATISTICS OF CiVlL CONDITION. 

( 

In C()nsi(lcriri'»* tlic difterenoos botwcoi) liio cliiHsey of thn pojnihxiiou with rcferenco to marriage it 
‘ . ^ . *11 ' advisable to take first thtj religions thnt are oxoojitionaJly feitiiiitcd. 

GonipariwHiK ol ro gious. JMahammvtUnt accordingly thci first community that claiinii 

our notice, since it partakes of the characteristics wliich we have seen are special to Siiul^ wiiCiC more 
than fit* of the Mahammcdan population resides. Amongst this class, th<3n, there are in 

<‘vcry 10,000 males 6,17:5 single, 4,004 married, and 623 widowers. In 10,00(i of the temtdes of th;? 
same class tlmrc art' 3,706 s|nnsters, 4,7 Ifi wives, and l,fil8 widiiws. Tims this connnuuity is far 
above llu‘ Presidency average in the ]}roporlion of its bachelors and sjuneters, far below it as to the 
married, and more or les> in acconlanci^ with it in its ratio of wid«)wcd, especially as regards the males 
in that' condition. The . too, are a (•ommiinity cxchisivciy heUmging to Sind, ns lar as the 

presoTit t'ensus is <‘oncei‘ncd, and will be taken next. Amongst them there mein 10, 000 males 6,80!) 
baclielors, ;i,7ll) husbands, and 472 widowi rs: similar ratiois for the hanalesof this idigion show 3,800 
unman-ietb 4,415 married, and 1,716 widows, 'riius here again tlic widows ar(3 in close cori\‘- 
spondenco with the general av<‘rage. The proportions of the unmarried is, as is ex])ected, verv low 
amongst ilic Uhnloos and their co-rcligionists, the Jains^ and remarkably Jugh amongst th(‘ 
and the 'The same rati<» in the case of the rV//‘/.s7/V/>/.v is but little below that of 

the AborigiTials, but it i*- necessary again to separate this religion into the two main classes of which 
it is comjiosci'w Jf we do this, there will Ini found amongst tJie Eurojicans 7,640 uiiinarried males, 
2,293 hushandsTa'nd 101 widoweih in every collodion of 10,001) of that sex. ''Phe ratios amongsl 
Kuropeaii females are 6,28!) spinsters, 4,070 wives, and 036 widows. Tlu^ c.onniarativcly high prn- 
[Birtion ol tlu' last-named sec^V' to nu^ to indicate the inclusion of a eonsitbuablc ICura'^ian, gr mixi d 
clcnumt. In the. other branch of the religion, the native, we find in (wery 10,000 males dd)S I 
h;i(4iclors, ‘1,67/i husbands, and 441 w^idowers. Similar calcadalions from llir fign]t‘s i‘or the femabv 
give uviMMiZe of 3,904 sjniisters, 4,478 wives, and 1,668 widows. All ihi^ above raiios an; taken on 
tin; returns lor tife Prgsideney l)ivisioii only, as the races of (diristians arv‘ not shown se]>!iratcly }>y 
c»mjiigal (Mmdilioii in tiie Sind comjiilation. Tin; comparatively low proportion of widowed in tlie 
case of the dew’s, JVirsis, and Aboriginals slioidd be noliiad, wcW as the fact lliat amongst ibc 
ifgins the.' satu(‘ ratio is very Ifigli. Remarriage is common amongsl the Aboriginals, and is imt 
against the ndigious enaetiudits of tin* Piirsis, so that llus fact may jaaliaps a(‘Count (or tin; small 
p)*o]u>rlnt'n of w’idows to wdves among.-'t tin; latter, as it undoubtedly iloes in llie ciue o(‘ tlie former. 
14 h; ratio is i^iighcst amongst the trading cla.-s ol’ llu; .lain community in (jlnjarat, where il 

n aches 2,^’7:i in lt),()()t). It is also high in the Karmitic — 2,356. The widowers, too, are, relatively 
in larger projiortums in (iujarat, tiiougli lhi‘y share with the n of the (‘iiirivaling elitsscs in the 

Kama tic the sail cHecis of the famine in this di- 
rection. The marginal table will give jicrliaps a 
better idea tliaii mere di;s(Tiptiou can do of tin; 
rtdalive jiroportion of the scxe.s in tJie ditferent <;on- 
jugal cvuiditionsj and in ordiT that the general dc- 
Ucieney of feni<i!cs in the total body oi' the classes 
may not he io.st sight of, I hi; figures quoted in 
(Miapter IV. are reproduced in the hist column for 
referema;. The figures now given lequiri; little, 
comment. No eX[)lana,tion^ for instance, #is needed 
regarding the most striking feature in the return, 
naiucly, tlie ratio of Kuroj)oaii spinsters to the 
j bachelors of that race. Anotiier ]>oint, however, 
seems very doidilful. Jt is llic very large dispro- 
portion lietvvoon tlie two sexes of the wddowxd amongst the Parsi-*. Jt a]>p<;ar.s that the excess of 
widows over wldinvers in this coinnmuity even is greater than amongst the llindoos, and on localising 
thi*^ [icciillarity, it will be found to be chielly in Surat and Broach, former sidtlements of the race. 
It is, dicreforcj a gucslion wTudher the disjiro port ion here is not due to the act that these cities are 
ri'garilcd as a sort of refuge for wddo^vs after the death of their husbands in other £»arts of the 
country. A feww.nrds an; necessary, 4o(>, regarding the Jains. The ratio of unmarried females to 
males in the saim^ couf^iion is reduced to that given in thc^tablc by tlio figures for the Konkaii and 
the city of Boiuluiy. tin; parts of the country where this community is indigenous, there are 
higlier ]>ropor lions. Fu Cuq anil, for iiibtan<;e, there aj'c 577 spinsters, and in the Ivarndtic, 503, 
Jn the l)ecc«n, tvherc the Jiuns from the north arc now settling themKelves with their families, the 
ratio is 493. It is tln^ sanu' with the marritHl. Jn Gujarat there are 968 wives io 1,000 husbands, 
and in the Rarnfitic, 1,027. 

I ncuv come to the dist r ibution of tlui population at different ages acjcording to their civil or con- 

DiatribuUonatoachage. jusaUonditioD. In the compamtive table, as mentioned eajlicr in 

the chapter, this eulyect is presented m two lights. First, the age is 
put forward llu; more prominently, and the jiroportions shown in each condition at the several jKsnods# 
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DISTKIIUrilUX f'F Kvim I’EiiSfiX^ AT EACH AGE rKRiOH, BY COXDITIOX. 
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Secondly, the distribution ot the condition itself is the main foiture, and is shown according to the 
different ages. The^ former.shows, for instance, how many of any particular age period are married, 
single or wi^^owed ; the other, what proportion the nmrried, single or widowed at that age, bear to 
the totril number under each condition resjwctively. It is out of the question to enter into ali ^the 
details of the information that can l»e obtained from tlie>e tabh's, so I will take up their more general 
features only. Th(> bearing of the first strries will b(* w'cn more clearly from r(*f(W(*nc(* to tlu-s (hagram 
opposite in which, too, the (lata for England and Wales, according to tlu' enuineration ot 1871, are 
placed alongside for comparison. In a former cliapter I called attention to the difference', between 
the ages of the married people in this country and in Europe, and ^ this point will he brought mo?e 
prominently forward in these tables without nml of trusting to the signitlcance of mean agt's, which 
are ust^ful only within very broad limits. From the figures already given in this/’chapter, it may be” 
gatiierod that about one half of the total female population and about 47 per cent, of th(‘ male are 
married: The proportion of the wives to the total of lemaJes at c'ach age goes on rising fro))i the tenth 
year (or rtjjilly a year or two earlier) to tfio twenty-third, or tlun’t^abouts. Tlie curve of husbands 
1 .^ mi*ch more gradual, and reaches its highest point about 10 years or more after that of the other 
sex. The maximum strength of the tendency to rnan-y, or the probability of irturriage at the age 
when that tendency is in its fullest vigour, is, according to this table, about nine and a hull to one in 
the case of females, and only six to one in that of males. In other words, the chances that a worpan 
ol‘hetwoen 20 and 25 will hi' married are nine and a half to oni' in I'avour of the event, whilst* in the 
case of a man ol‘ the same age they an* only four to one, and increusi' to six to one as iht' nian^s age 
Vises towards ;i5. Similarly, after thi' age <)l*50, it is five to oiii^ that a woman will b(^ a-4ay^>w, but 
2*15 to oni* against the same event as far as the mail* ol tliat age is cdiicci'mciI. Tlie [>robabiliTri's are. 
in fact, nearly two to one that he will be married. 

The next i)oint to notice is the relative proportions of the sexes in e.ich condition at ea.i'li period of 

life. Here, ns in Euglamb and probably most other 
Knlative proportion ol the eexes. conntrii'S, the ratio of wiv(*s to luisbahds flccreasos 

steadily from tin; earliest to the tatest age re(;ordcd, 
but in this Presiileney the disproportion at the end 
of life is much inur> .marked than in the motlier 
eoiiiitry. The marginal table* will make this clear<fr. 
In England, wliorc fliere is practically no marriage 
before 15, the proportions are taken beginning with 
that age. The age at >vhich #rhe tfvo sexes are most 
evenly balanced in Horn bay is between 25 and .‘iO, 
but in ICngland the. same result i.s not obtained till 
:ibc?ut 40, or between :15 and 15. Afu>tlff*,r diflej*- 
ence between the two countries is ihe sudden and 
marked decrease in llie relative proporU^is that 
takes place in EiiglamI as soon as the men are out of their teens. The iu'p,rest appr<^i«flj)to such a 
break in this fh*csiilciicy is between the tenth and fifteenth year. AVhen once the point nearest 
equality has becii passed, how’ever, ihe inequality becomes more marked here than in England, The 
comparative table shows tliat amongst women the unmarried are iu ihe majority only up to the tenth 
year, anil that from that time, until the fiftieth the wives j)red()imn;Ue. After 50, a.s 1 luive just 
shown, tlie Indaiux* is turned by the excess of widows. In the case of males it is not till the age ol! 
20 that the murricil arc in the iiinjority, and from tlmt ;ige till dO the bachelors predommate over the, 
widowers, though towards 55 anil upwards the tendency is approaching the latter condition. At no 
ago do the, widowers number rela.tiv<d> as much as one half thii liusbands. Taking the averaerc ages 
from tlm tables as they stand, it ajipears that the mean for married jram is 50*8, a-i i;omj)arcd to 43- 1 
in England. The same calculation for womeu gives 51*5, against 40’ G. The unmarried average* 
24*7 and 25*0 resiK'clivcly, against 25 5 and 26 *5 in EiighiiKl ; hut it must be recollecled that in 
order to nllow of comparison witli the latter country, tlie me.an siges have been calculated from the 
age of 15 upwards only, and that, from the seconil j)art of the comparative table it will be seen tluit 
the proportion of inimaiTieil above the age in question i.s vi'iy small, and re{)re.senls, in iiu*t, as far as 
tlu* riindooft and Jains are eoiicerneil, if not the Mahammedans also, more' or less ol an accident, such 
as immorality or disease rather than ordinary fiuciuution. The jiroportion of thi' iiimuiiTiqil of all 
classes uirder 15 on the total ol' persons in that condition is nearly 78 per cent, in the case of males, 
and no less than 95 [x*r cent, in that ol‘ U'lnales, . 'fhe mean age. given above, Uiereloro, is of little use 
as an indication of the actual (Ustribution of the unmarried. It is near|v the saiqi* witli the widows, 
amongst whom the proportion ol' the young reduces the average cousjilei'ably. Taking all thosi' of 
15 and u])\vard8, tlie mean is about 49 years, which is only a trifle less than that of males in the same 
condition. In England the ages are 60 and 58*9 respectively. Dividing Ihe minibor of widows at 
the mean age period it will be found that 54 per cent, are younger and 46 cinder ihan the avc'vage, 
owing to the rapid increase in the ri'lniive proportion after the age of 30.^ lieturning to the com- 
parative table, we may notice that of females of the age of 25 to 50 nearly 11 per cent, are widows, 
whilst of the. males of that age only 4 per cent, arc in that condition. At the next* period the dis- 
proportion is greater and continues to grow till ihi' fiftieth year, after which it recedes. From the 
fortieth year » up wards there is not one woman in a 100 who is not either marriod or widowed, and 
after 60, 84 per cent, of this sex are in the latter condition, Tlie lowest proportion of single men 
is al>out five times that of the unmarried women at the same ago, and that of husbands to wives, 
counting from the period at which the former begin to preponderate over tlie liitU'r, a little over four 
times. * » 
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If the results of the onumeration with respect to marritige be arntngcd atsoordbg to Divisions, 

, ii« ill the table lielow, the chief characteristic noted earlier in 

rerrit4J)ia « i proDccs. chapter with regard to the state of affairs in the ICanyitic is seen 

to pp' vail at all ages. The prcjKnulenmce of lh(^ \\'ido%vod and married at the earliest age period 
recorded and the eonsequeni pttU(‘ity of th(* unmanned is due, we may prc^sntiui, to tht^ famine and its 
after Similarly, toi>i in the prime of life, llicro is u very high projiortion of the widowed of 

both scutes, the expense, apparently, of tlie married rather tluin of the single. Curious differences 

Avill be too, irTthe ratios for Gujarat, ns compaircd to those of other parts of the Homo Division. 

the first poriod, for instance, tl^c proportion of married and widoAved is here, if the KamAtic be 
loft out of considei^tion, very high, hut in the second period, whilst the widowers as well as the 
bMchehirs are still iU' excess of the other Divisions, the widows and wives are in lower proportions. 
A good deal of this may lie attrihuted to th<‘ ])revnlniee of very early marringes in the year preceding 
the (%aisus, which was th(* auspicious one for w(*ddiugs amongst a certain large and influential -class of 
the cnltivajijtg population of Gujariit, who are iu file habit of solemnising this ceremony once in 10 
or 12 years only. 'J’ho I'eturns show that when th<; fortunate time arrives, children of both 
osjacially foniales, are married off, iiTcspecrive of the usual age for such ceremonies, iu order to pre- 
vent th(‘ir remaining umved till the next sanctioned year, by which lime the daughters might be, 
jujc^rdliig to the current Hindoo notion on tln^ subject, Irndigible, It is worthy of note, too, tluit 
whergaM the ])roportion of, widows in after lile is lower in (hijai^t than in the other Divisions, that of 
\vidow'(»rs is considerably higher. In the Konkaii return one of the most remarkable features is tlie 
small proportion of the widowed mak's he! ween the agt's of 15 and dO, llie widows at the same period* 
being in oxfutss relatividy to the ])roport.ions found elsewhere, except in tlu* Karnatie. This disturlung 
rauso is apparently the large proporlion of the unmarried at this age. Ait(‘r the fortieth year the 
married males in this Division are railicr higher relatively to those in th(' other two coiulilione than is 
liio case clsewlieiv. Hoth (‘migration and the* prevaiem^e of Idrcsl tnbi^s, who maiTv later, (!an In* 
held to }iav(^ some influence in l)ringjng about these variations. The Di‘(a‘an iigiires (:all for little 
comment bcvftful the fact b(ang,not(Hl that the proportion o!' wives is higher tliere between th(i agt^s 
of 10 and H), and from 40 upwards than in the otlna* Divisions, From 20 to 40, or i ven later, the 
Imshumis, td* this tract are iu a higher ratio to the bacludurs and widow(;d than in anj^ oilier part 
of the country. As regards ^nd, we have to note the remarkable profiortion ol‘ the unrq^irrW of 
both sexes u[) to tlie age of 25 and of the males throughout life. It is evident, moriiovcr, that ivcrc 
il'not for the abVormal state of things in tlie Karnatit;, the ratio of spin.siers in Sind would Idglicr 
than iinywliero else. As it is, the wives iiredominatc u> a. larger proporlion here than elsewhere alba* 
liui thirtieth yeaf, wliH^st the widows are. thrcaigh !if(^ in a smaller ratio lo tlie wives and spinsters. 
'Pile (Jiflerenco betwe(‘n the two igarts of the IVesideney can no madcj (dearer by taking ligures ol tlu^ 
juarrmu in (“aeh according to the system adopted in the ^ceoiid part oi* the comparative tabk\ Ity 
this means aw; iiiid that against 28*6 per cent., which is in Sind the ratio oi‘ tlie h 4 ,sl)iuul {5 under ;U) 
to the toltd of married men, tlicre is in the rrcsidoiiey Division a proportion of 4d per cent. Similarly 
tim saiW iMiio in the case of wives Avill be 62 in th<‘ Frontier Provinee against t>J per (:ent. in the 
other. Tjivii^iistinctiou^is still nuae strongly marked if tlu‘ age p(‘iiod be limiti d to 20 years. Under 
this age aie in Sind 0 per (.cut. of the liusbaiids and 16' 5 oJ the. wives, Avliereas, as we have scam in a 
tonner tdiapter, in tlu‘ otlun’ DiAihion, the ratios art' r(i.-pcctively 12 and ?A) jier cent. In connexion 
Avltli this tact it. sliould lie rccollcKued tliat tlie population in Sind cmnj irises an unusually Iiigh pi'opur- 
tion of idiildren under 10 years old, the dlfti*reuee between tbe. Divisions being most marked in the 
period tromJiv<) to nine, whilst the number returned lK‘tween 10 suid 20 in Sind is pro])ortionately 
smaller, .‘Sjiectally in tlu; case oi’ f'einal(;s : — 
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An examination of tho statisticB of the iwjrBons below 10 years old in the Pmidenoy Division 

^ returned as niarried Bht)ws that by far the greater proportion of both 
tm mfUTiage. scxoft in tliis category^ Jiavc; an'ived at the ag(^ of eigfit or even nine. 

These small periods were not absU'acted in Sind, but tlu^rt* is no niasoii to think that tl)e rule is^not 
the same in that Province as in the rest, so the coneliisiou to be di'awn from tlie coinparative ^bles is 
that the age at which marriage takes place' in Sind is coij&id(M'al)ly luoiv^ ailvanced than it is* in tlie 
southern part of the Presidency, 1 may remark, by the way, in connexion with this innttEr of infant 
marriages, that as far as 1 luivo scrutinised the lettirns, tluj proportion oi‘ lK>ys married under five 
years old to the total who arc husbands before ten is as a ndcj higher, except in North (lujarit, thali 
that (>f girls under the same circimistanccs. ^fhe special ease ol Gujarat is Xu be traced to the 
periodical marriage season ^vhich 1 mentioned above. peeiiliariiy regarding the proportion of' 

infant liusbands is not confined to an;/ particular division of the indigenous roligiivns, but is to be. found 
amongst the Jains and Aboriginals alike, and is ns striking amongst the Mahaiumodans and Parsis as 
amongst the Hindoos. It seems susceptihU? of explanation if the; large ]iroportJon of the^i^fl-wives of 
eighty nine, and ten who are married to liushands many years tlioir seniors is taken into consideration, 
and the innijl > 01 * of boys married at the age in <|ucsti(>n taken as the mea.suve of* the prevalence of 
marriages between iiilaiits. Lastly, with reference to unions (»f tliL class, I will point out tiiat the 
])r<)j)ortion of infant iriiirriiiges to the totjil nninher is highest in the case of males in Gnjtinit, notaJ)ly 
in Alnuedahfid, tlic home of the that have an op|un*luTnty c»f marrying Irfjgally according to vaHtii 
custom only once in niiiny years. It is in the Kanuitic, however, cjspecially in i^clgaiiui anti Kaltldgi. 
That the ratio of such marriages amongst females i.s liighesi. It is alao high in Klijki4g|di, ^ ^ 

<‘oiiiparativcly low in Ptmna, Sliolapur and Kanara. 
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Th(‘. comparative tables present stnue intcrostiiig features with rclerenco 1o the different religions in 

respect to marriages ; but it is inipossihlc lo (mter into all of them here, 
liolatiyc prevftloiicc of marriago j j ijiJioatc a few of the (^hief points bearing on whal 

sitis been already brought forward in other jjarts ol tlu^ work. J he 
Hindoo and lljc Jain voligioiiH are tliose in which t'arly unions scetn by far the nioift fre<pu»nt. Goin- 
paring the two togtdhcr, it Avill Ijfo seen that the former Iku 1 he; larger proportion of wives up to the age 
of hV, lad that l>et\voen that age and r^O the .lains show relatively a greater iiiiinber. From this age, 
too, ihere is a (njrions (‘liangi^ in the* prt»j»ortioTis of the widoAvs ; lor whciTAns the Hindoos Inr^o 
relatively inori: Avives lu'ain than ihe tltiins tmtil iho he-t age returned, tin; latter lui^e a larger pro- 
]MM‘tion of widows. In tin* case of tlie males of this religion, t!n‘ ]n(?pi>iidorai)cc of Avidowers over the 
ratio found iunougst, the Hindoos, does not begin to vuaiufes! itself unlil the thirtieth "^-^ear. Tho ratio 
of husbands thi'ongliout life higher amongst the llin<(oo.s. Taking the ago between 20 and 25 as 
that -d which t!io pliysicai ten lency to marriage is the strongest, the figures given in the margin will 

serve to slmw roughly the state of afiliirw*Hmong*ir. 
the dilVcn u^<da^^scs of the Ciunmunity, diiocoiisidera'- 
timi being required, net^cssaniy, for the vajj^is cir- 
cumstances hitherto (‘xplaiyed wllli to the 

dislributir>n of* each. Ibc numbers rejresont for 
eaoiii se\ the ratio of the uniiiarried of the age; in 
<picst.ii>n to the total of all con<Utifms. Thus 
amongsl the liiiuloos there is one bachelor of 
bc(\V(u*u 20 and 25 to 3*7 of Hindoo pnm of that 
age, wl.ilst there is only one sjiiiietcr lo 47 women. 
Tin; .smail ])roportioii of spinsters amongst the Jains 

is brcnight prominently forAvard wdien exhihited in 

this light. It will l>e seen from the eoinparalivc Ul>le that the Christians, Aboriginals, andPiirsis arc 
tin; only classes amongst Avliom more than three fourths of the w'omon, somotimes more tliaii nine 
tcntlis, arc not married bderc they are 2d. At live \enrs alter this age more than half the innles 
arc marriiwl, except Mahammedans an<l Christians, who defer that state for five years longer. Tin; 
AboriednaLs arc the only (•ommunity avIio do not shoAv more widows than Avives after 50 years of 
atn', though tho Piirsis have very nearly an C((uality of tlie two cimditions at that ago. 'J'hese two 
races, too? are those which retain at the succeeding period a higher ratio of vvives, but as regards the 
ratio ol' husbands, the .I<;ws arc belter off than l.ho Parsis, though the Aboriginal still maintjj.inB hi.-^ 
positioiu Tin; sec.ond part of the comjKirativc table shows much the same facts in a different light, 
but owing to the distribution over the Avliole of tJic age periods, it is likely to bo more aflected by 
the inequidltiefl arising Inuii iinmjgr;aion or othci and is thus <d‘ uiore use in the case of com- 

munities like the Abtndgdnals or Parsisj than in that ol the Jains or Ciiristians. Not to go over i 
aocond time tho ground already surveyed in the jireceding icmarks, 1 Avill only call attention to tho 
way the widoAved are difl'nsed amongst tho Hindoos and Jaimxiver the whole adult life, as compared 
to tho concentration of this class at the end of life among the IVirsis, Jews, ^Uhauy;ucdan8 and, to a 
minor extent, the Aboriginals and Sikhs. Conversely, at the bemnning of Jife, more than half the 
bachelors arc under 10, except amongst the Cliristians, and it is Only amongst this race, too, and the 
Pdrais, that three fourths of the unmarried girls arc not also comprised witliiri this peAod. 

For general statistical purposes tlie roturrm for so smull a population aa is contained in a single 
^ ' district cannot bo held to be of much use. Nevertheless, in order to 

MtttTiage in seleo et areas. variations in different Divisions, tin; following table is 

inserted, giving tho propr)nion8 of the three conjugal conJitious according to age, reduced to a radix 

of 1,000:— * 



xlviii 

A* — ^Males, 



The (INwricta selected arc those which have been characterised, other things being equal, by pros- 
perity or during the last nine years. The returns for them exhibit, though with greater 

variations, nhe main characteristics that have been mentioned in connexion with larger collections of 
figures, so it is superfluous to spend time in comm(3nting on what can be seen plainly enough by any 
one who reads the table in the light»of the explanations that have been given in the preceding pages. 






































4lPPBNDIX F. 


COMPARISON OF THE AGE TABLES OF THE PflESENT AND PREVIOUS' 

CENSUS OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

• » 

There was no distribution by ages of the population of Oudh at the j)revioua Census, beyond a rude 
§ 48.~Ooinparison of age tables one showing minors and adults. The following is a conii)ji,raiive 
of two Censuses of North-Western statement of the ago distribution ol‘ the population ilf ^^thc North- 
Ihrovi^oes. Western Provinces, according to the present Census and that of 

1872. The figures for 1881 are those of the ages actually returned without any correction: — 


9 

Comparison of the Number of Persons returned in each Decade Group at Census of 1872 ani i88l 

(North-Western Provinces only). • 


Males. 


Age. 


Absolute Numbers. 

Iter-ccntaf^e of each 
Group on Total. 

Average annual rate of 
loss per inille in pro- 
gress to next decade. ^ 

4 

Tter-centage 
of Increase 
on Last 
CensuH of 
Present 



1878. 

1881. 

1872. 

1881. 

1872. 

• 

1881. 

^ « 

u - 

- 

4.816,898 

4,352,829 

29*3 

26*5 

32*5 

21*3 


10 - . . 

- 

8,496,807 

3,52.5.850 

21-3 

20*6 

11*0 

12-7 

0*8 

20 - 

- 

3,138,743 

3,106,550 

191 

18*2 

30*0 

21*8 


3(» . - 

- 

2,828,933 

2,502,508 ^ 

14*2 

14*7 

48*1 • 

38*1 

7*5 

40 - 

- 

l,4:iri,822 

1,720,98.'! 

8*9 

10*1 


— 

18*3 

i»0 and ovtjr 

- 

1,177,130 

1,852,844 

7*2 

10*9 


— . 

» 57*4 

Ip. 

Total - 

- 

16.406,838 

wm 

100*0 

100-0 

- 


V- 


• 


Females. 

• 

'w ' 


r — 

0 - - - 


4,185.097 

4,094,628 

28*8 

26*1 

42*3 

j 41-7 , 

1 

10 - 

- 

2,730,042 

2,719,759 

19*0 

17*4 


1 

j 

20 - 

- 

2,931,108 

8,960,166 

20*4 

18*9 

1 

34'2 

26*2 

' 1*0 

30 - 

- 

8,092,779 

2,285,789 

14*6 

14*6 

48*4 

35*3 

j 9*2 

40 • - - 

- 

1,304,032 

1,614,769 

9*1 

io*3 

— 


1 23*8 . 

fto anti over 

- 

1,169,165 

1,984,126 

8*1 

12*7 

— 

— 

69*7 

Total * 

- 

BO 

15,659,227 

100*0 

100*0 


_ * ! 

1 


The variations in the numbers included in each of tlie age groups are very similar foi*cach sox. 
§49.— Thfidififerenoosconsiderod The following are the differences in the per-centages of inci’base and 
goueifllly. de<;rciise, the plus and minus signs indicating respectively an excess 

or detect in the present Census : — 


— 



0. 

10. 

20. 

-• 

30. 

40. 

do and tip- 
wart^. 

Males 

- 

- 

n 

-0*7 

-0-9, 

■+■0*5 0 

+ 1*2 

4-3*7 

Females ... 

- 

- 

B 

-1*6 

1 

-l-.l 

— 

+ f*2 

+ 4*6 


Thus the main causes of the variation in the number included in each age group mnst be causes 
affecting the number of each sex in a similar way. 

If now we divide the population into those above and those below 30 at each Census, we have the 
following result:— ' , 

V 5747. -A. a 
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C ensafi 

Under 30. 

Over 30. 

Males 

Femaleft 

|||H 

eFomolcfi, 

I‘7J ** - - 


9,m,2«7 

■ 

4,901^85 

1,565,970 

1881 ■ ; ' * 

loom 

0,771,563 

6,076,279 

«, 864,074 

1 

\ milium - % ' • 

-400 Bl 9 

-»l,0<t4 

1 l,m.HS7 

1 1, 816,608 


The (att of t!ic »ler rease of the fomnleh uiidei 30 being less tluin tho ilceiensc of inalos is no doubt 
iiiuuily duo to the grciitei accuracy of the present onumeiatiuii of females. Taking the inalos only, 
find at .the pievious Cenaus 6,629,()'iO between the ages of 10 and .30, and at tho present Census 
6,f»3J,SO0, oTif> 2,7.30 more. Thus the population between these ages is tire same, and the eutirr^IosK 
is to he found in th» first decade. 

& 50 -nienRi'groiiiMilrelowlO The following is a eomiratison between the numbers of each sox 
The group 0—4 leturucd in the subordinate ng(> groups of the fust decade at each 

* , , Census: — ■ 


Conm^nsun ol the Numhois returned rri the Subordirrato Ago Croups ol the First Decode at 

Previous arid Pi < sent Census. 

M»hs 



( t IIWU 



0 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

1 

0 - 4 

. 5—9 

IS, J 

« 

7 H 7 S 7 

1 ) 1,0 18 

100 927 

n >7 (i(>o 

5 n 1 1 > 

2(17 n 

1 2,168 56 > 

IH 1 


411-13 

• 

U 9,277 

J-l 19 1 


4 S 2 ,s 71 

2 , 0 ( Ml) 

, * 2 H 171 ( 

L„‘ 

• % 

\ a 1 itu n 

ili ^ 

1 --’(HI 

-I 77 72 S 

18, ,1 ) 

-66 211 

1 - I*'*' 7 9 ) 

1 1 1.’- 1 »i 


• 

• 


M 1 iffh 4 





1 

• 

< 7 i,ns 

“ 1 
Vi > 69 J 1 

|Hq 04 > * 

120 , >22 

151 iSl 

i 

2 H) l 7 s 

r” 

1 6^*9 119 

Ihsi 

V 

\ ( 29 

Ut 9 ,< HI 

U 1 Oil 

468 )t 0 

459 '"(14 

2 077 ( >t 

-016 174 


t { 







Saiiitioii |i 


*-i( on 

-1 17 >81 

+ » 8 , 2 (»l 

! t^l.^ 

- »H 32 » 

1 3178 j 1 


— — — 






— 





P( f-enitage'. on Tof.tl ot c.Kh Se\ 


• 

18''2 si 

IS 1 - 

• 

\ ati it ion 

» i 

4 . " 

2 ( 

1 4, 

1 

2 1 

Maii^ 

3 0 

I 9 

; 

1 2 7 

' ,i 

1 

i 

1 1 

12 1 

13 2 

1 \ 4 

* -I *1 

1 

- 0 • 

-1 1 

1 0 2 

1 ~ ■ 

1 

-1 0 

I 0 1, 

« 




1(3 mah s. 





is-^ • 

1 7 

2 7 

1 5 

2 9 

‘ 8 

17^0 

11 8 

ISHl - 

2 S 

2 5 

1 

i ^ 

1 

3 0 

9 9 

T-^. -y- k^-iiai J _ 

13*2 

12*8 

• 

n 







Van ition 

-1*9 

-0 2 

1 

i ^ 

M> ! 

1 ' 


-9 8 

+ 1 0 


The niegnliiity ol the seiios forinr il by the numbers returnerl in the first five years is as mar ked 
at the laet as at thf ^rrelimt ( 'ensiis. 

How lai tlrih irtegril.i,*itj nuy 1 e explnim d by the peculiarities of the five years, lfl67 to 1871, 
winch preetded the Cinsris, ( ennnot hen* inquire in detail The famine which occurred in 1869 and 
till beginning of 1H70 ma\ perhaps explain why so few eliildren arc found betwowi one Add two years 
old A prosperous yen, such as 1871, lollowing a peitud of scarcity, may explnifl the large number 
ot ( IriUlren under one ye.« ’ 

The niaui defect in tin inindieis returned at the present Conius occurs in tho first three years of 
life. Tho cause of this is no doubt to bo found in the scarcity of 1878 and the terrible mortality 











li 


with the checked birth-rnte of 1880. Had oiir present Census been taken a year later than it was, 
wo should probably have found that the births in 1881 were numerous enough to raise tito number of 
ehildron ope year old found in 1872. , 

The dwi ease in tlm number of boys returned as under five years old excmls iialf a million, and is 
onttimon to each of the year groups. The loss of girls under five amounts to 368,823, but i-»ouiitined 
to the first three years ; in the third and fourth yeai* there is an inoie.wo. This is, howijyor, evidently 
duo to a gn'at nnderstatemout of the girls in those years at tlic previous (Vnsus. Thi‘ ibllowing 
table shows tho number of girls returned in evory 1<K> children of the some age giuiip:— I 

» • 

IVi -eentago ol tlirls to Chihli on in same Age (hou]) * * 


* *" 1 

'> i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0—1 

5—9 

1H71^ 

IS 0 

40 <1 

4^1 4 

47 1 

I'i 1 

w 

^ 47 l> 

45 9 

18S1 . 

4»l 8 

'iO 1 

r>i I 

M 1 



48 8 

50 n 

46 9 


The RtuMcTi fall In tlio fourth year im cointnon to both C<*nsuRe^, aud in each U iipjaireiit in tho previoiiH 
. year also Tho o\cos& of girK in tho prc^^eiit cwmiomtion aiwcw from tho dofeot in tlh<jroturn» tor 
girls of this ago hoing at the jnosc'nt than at tho pi oa ions Colisus. ^ 

Taking next llie gioup fne to nine, we find an inoica'O throe times greater in the cato ot females 
- _ ^ lluin of 1111110*4. ThU gioator projiortional m(‘rea*40 of girls is a con- 

§ > — io group tinuatloii ot tho incroasc in tho two previouh years, While in 1872 

tluTo were rotumrd only 4tper cont. of girls in thi^ ago group, wo Inn enow 17 por cent Sonm 
portion of this iinprovouient may ho due to tho groatei care bestowed on fomah* otlspring Hincc the 
attention of the (l()\ornmcnt ha*^ been directed to tho niipjin ssion of tcmalo iiifanticido. I think 
howe^or, the iiior<»asc*d piopoition is mainly duo to more aocuialo counting of girlu. Soine^^ortion 
ma^ bo also duo to a difioroiioe in tln^ distnbution of girls botwoon this ^loup and the sooond decade. 
The tonflon(»y to midoi ostinuto the ago of girh about 12 )oais old ^ uiidon oci tain circumattincCa 
has alroncK boon noticed, if, thorofoio, tho eniimoratum of girls at thiM crificaPage won more 
HU00(»ssful this toiidoney would bo moio marked, .md conhe^jiiontly a hirgiT proportion of girls bo 
.thiov^u into tho hOcond qiuii(|uonniad Ttie eumparativc defoel of females iiijlho 9t*c6nd decadoisin 
liarmony with thi'’ interpret it ion 

The ineio.isc of b(>> •< in this gioup amoirtils to 115,101, or a little over 5 per eont. This may bo 
faiily aeeounted lor in ptrl at loirtt b) greater acouraey in the enumeration. The lato of iueroaeo m 
rather liiglnr than that of tlu male population in gem tal, liecanso the omiftsions of children at the 
priviout> roiiRUs would cortuul\ ln\c boon pioportioii.illy groat ot than the omibsious of iii^f in tho 
jininc of life. Ihit part of tho moriMhO may be real, for thm gron[) cont lins the childrof**^^u in tho 
jottiH 1872 to 1876, Wo knou fiom the CciisU'^ of 1872 how numoDUs tiio births ^871 wore, 
and probably those of 1872 to 1876, which wire fairly jm'^porous )(ars in the IVovince generally, 
woie alho years of high birth-iato On the other hand, tho childun in the nanie group of tho previoiw 
Census wore bom in the period from 1862 to 1867, and exposed fmmodiatcly io the famine of 1868- 
1869 and tlie beginning ol‘l870. It is thorofui'o notimjiiobiiblethodifieronee in tho uuml^ors included 
in thin groiij) hmIIv conesjiondH to factn. 

The iiroiiortioiiR of tho males returned at each Census in the thice decides between 10 and 40 are 
§ 6l3- Tho ago groups botwoeu closely similar. TIic loss of 26,193 in the thhd decade may be 
10nnd40 perhaps explained by an incjrcase of omigritkn to other jiariH of 

Indiii, Hinct the nnaiis ol commuincatiim have been m much imjiroveU, hnl is> piobablj a real deciejljo 
of yiopulalion, duo to tho events of 1878-79, 

The mynber of fcmalo’- includisl in the second decade falls fiom 2,7.10 012 to 2,719,759, a lows of 
10,283, the por-contage of tho fomabs included in the group fallmg fiom 19 lo 17. Kxcept the first 
decade, thipi ia the only gioup of females in which the iuiiiiIkm loiuincd ib not in exci'-w ot that returned 
at tho previous Oenpus; and even in llic fii-»t dotadc tin doorcase i'> lonlined to the fust three )tMirs 
of life , from throe to nine there is an incieisc The defect in tliis sec iml decade is cquivMcnt to a 
dcM’rcasc of 0-4 por ocnl. Ibis uas the lorm ot the series ioi fomalo'^, vvluie at last Census there 
was the greatest deficiency, and we lind ilio deficienev grc.itct at the jircscni CVnsus instead of loss, 
as wo should have expected Iro’ii the much gri^alcr miinbor of females wo have enuinoraled in all 
other age groups. 1 am inclined to think tin- difiekney is to he ev]»UWd hv ffie inelubion at the 
pnwnt Census of many girls of this agt in the proup 5 -9 Tlic iiKU'caso in that group la 317,85 I, 
equal to tin increment oi nearly 19 por cent II wo ttiko thessum of tho giiU U‘t\vccn 5 and Ig at 
cadi Census we have »n — ^ , 

1872 429, 161 

1881 4 , 739,732 


4 307,571 

Thu botuano therefore is over 6 por cent. It wouhl seem that there has been a greater rektivo 
uDikrstAtetnelit of ages of mrla about tho age cf pnberly at the present than at the pwvious Census ; 
and hence the increase whiw should have occurred in the second decode has been thrown into the 
second quinquennial group. 
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& 63 ^The population of 30 and The following ahows the rate of increase per cent on the previous 
npWils. Census of the numbers includod in each sige group above 30 
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7*6 

9*2 





40 

* IS 8 

2S*8 
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50 and over * - 

57*4 

69*7 
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Now , if both those distributions of the population by ugc were correct, it would appear that before 
1872 the inosn annual loss in the 10 \cars se^iamting the third from the fouith decode was 30 *0 i)ei 
inille, l)ut has since been reduced to 21-8. Similarly the loss between the fourth and fifth dcpadcufi 
has been re'duced ffOiii 48*1 to 38 • 1 per mille Such a change in the value of life is credible The 
nuinbei oontained in the third decode is almost the same at both enumerations ; the number below 20 
^cars of age is \ cry much less; yet this dccrecLse has been accompanied by such an extmotdinary 
increase of vitality amongi the old jieoph^ that the men living aged 50 and upwards have increased 
by 67 per cent ! 

Takwg'the male series only, wo find the excess in the numbers returned over 30 yeors of age must 
be due to (1) a difference in the ages returned, or (2) an actual omission at the former Census. As 
to the first hypothesis, this difference in classification must consist in th(‘ return at the jmsent (Vnsua 
of men belonging to lower age groups in higher ; or rue rersd to the clnsHification at tho fo/mer 
Census of imn belonging to higher age groups in lowei. If the first occurred, then we should find 
a defect in tlic lower ape gioups coi responding to the excess in *ho higliei, and this defect must he 
in the groups horn 10 to 30. Rut we find the number returned between the ages of 10 and 30 
almost precisely the same at both Censuses. Sirnilaily, weie the great excess in the number returned 
as 50 and upwatds due to the return oi men between 30 and 50 in tiuit group, we must ha\e had a 
defect in this vicennial period, where on the contiary we find an excess Parity of ronsoning skiws 
that the drjut of the former Census cannot be explained by a difference in the ages jetuined . if the 
older men bad b(*on retunicd as between 10 and 30, ilieie must lime been a comparative ( veess 
where we find equality ; and if the old men over 50 had returned theuHclves us aged from 30 to 50, 
wo must ha^c found 'an excess in that Mcinnial instead of a defect. Evidently, theieforc, no 
hypothesis of wnmg distribution Will account lor the excess of men returned as 30 and upwards at 
the present Census I may also nmurk that, ciieless as are natives about their ages, and inefficient 
atfi was flic detailed supervision at the pieseiit Census, I do not sec by what possibility such enormous 
differex^ces in the ages returned could ha\e occuired 

We a!r;s;gduce(l, therefore, to the alternative hypothesis, that the excess of the numbers of males 
retiuned jiTiK' higliei* decades is due to thcii complete omission fVom the record at the previous 
Census. 

The increise in tin late of inoronient with age is in conformity with this, and the increase in tiu* 
number included in the fourtli decade amounts to only 7 jier C(»nt , and may be naturally account! d 
for by th(‘ gfmir.d increase* of aoenracy In the next decade th(» increase is 18 per eent., and 67 jK'f 
cent, among ohl nii'n Among the low(»? class<»s old men aie oftem rtgarded as iucuinbrnuces, and 
hang about tlu* hoii'^es, lecelviiig but little attention They would certainly be much more likely to 
eacap!' notice Jii a cueless founiei at Ion than the t^tive, woll-knowu inemlx^rs of the famil} Tt was 
tlMwIbu* piolmbh then* would b(* at a eaieful (numeration, a large pioportional iucrt*ase among tin* 
old UK n Bui it 0 ( rtauil) HiH*ms unlikely that this omission should have extended to nearly one in 
thr<*e of the old men 

The fact hf the \aiiations in numbers of the women in th(W age groups running almost.parollel to 
thos(‘ in the mimbeis of the men indicat<»s thej are due to the same cause Now, that old women arc' 
more likely to be omitted fi’oiii a car(‘l('ss (numeration than any other persons, eiery one ac(juainted 
with jiatj\e society know** Tht* fact wxs siiecially biought to my notice in Agra city, where every 
inBtiin <*4 of icmewed t(*8tiug and inquiry brought to light more forgotten old creatures living in the 
cornels ol houses. 

Intach of th(*se last age groups the females have incioabod at a greater rate than the men, the 
excess of the i.itc Ix'iiig highf.»i in each group. This is exactly what we might expect if the increase 
wen due simply to omission , the rate of omissions for old women would be greater as they got older. 
Unlikely , thereioic, as it may setmi that the rate ot omission of old people at the last Census should 
hsNre been so high, the figures point strongly to its being a fact, and I am unable to find any other 
explanation of tlfe endrmous diffiaenee in the age distribution of the two Consuaes. We have, how^ 
even seen that the of women aboie 30 at th(* present Census have been exaggerated, too 
many of thonAOhnumf rated lading incIudtHl in the class 60 and upwards. At the previous Census tbi^ 
exaggeration of age wa*^ not marked, owing to the great inaccuracy with which old people wero 
enumerated. 

A comparison of our age tables with those of other countries 
points to a great o-niwion m the latter age gwups of the previoua 
oountno.. Consul), anil to the ooni{>arative ncouroo}) of the nomber retorned at 

, the present Oensus. 




Per-oentages ol‘ Population iu each Age Group, 



For Italy the figures are for persons.* In all other cases for laafivs only. In England and Ireland 
the extensive emigration affects the distribution. The population of Italy more closel/ resembles ours 
than that of any other country. I^ooking at the series of the two distributions, ^ho 1 1 ]>er coni, of old 
men at the present Census is more probable than the 7 }icr cent, of the last. 

The result, then, of this comparison of the distribution of the people of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces by ages by the present and previous Census is to show (4) that 
the defect of children under five years-old at the present'Oensus in 
due to th(^ (lisa.strous years 1878-7S) ; (2) the increase or children in 
the second quinquennia] group is due to more accurate counting, but may be partly the fact 

of our present group coiilalning the births of 1872 to 1870, while tlic group at ihe previous Census 
contained the births of 1862 to 1867 ; the increase among the old |)cople is tlu^ result of a more accu- 
rate Census. It' we divide the population into those above and thow^ below 30, we find a deerciise in 
the nurnlwr below and an increase in the number above that age. The decrease is due entindy to ih(? 
falling off in the nmnlxT of children beJow five years old, and the increase to tin; more complete 
counting of old people. ^ 

Taking the sories for females separately, we find an increase from the third year to tlic niiftli year, 
due partly, jx^rhaps, lo increased care for female offspring, but mainly io gi-cater accuracy in counting 
girls, and to an uuder-etatewnmt of the ages of girls who should bare hovn included in tiio second 
decade. The slight comparative deficiency of girls in tln^ second decade is appi^-ontly due to » this 
transfer. From the 20th year upwards we have an increase of females in each decade greater iban 
the increase of the males, and most marked among the old women. Tins is due sqnp^y greater 

inaccurate counting of women than men at the previous Census. * 

The differences, then, betwcjeii the two ago distributions are due to ibo i>ecn!iaritieH of th(^ years 
which j)receded each Census, and to the greater accuracy with wbicli women and oldp,coi)Je have been 
enumerated iu the present Census. • 

We come now to the important result of this comparison, viz., that it proves the populati^ of these 
, Provinces has decreased. The age group for both in which 

till pS.;autil to uLTd^iSr ^ comploto-is the thJfld d&ade ; there 

would be less omission ot iium and women between tne ages 01 20 
and 30 than in any other group. A conij)arisou between tlic numbers of those returned at each 
(Census will give more accimUely the progress of the poj)ulatio» than of any other group. Wo find 
that the males in this group are fewer nt the ))r<'8eiit than at tlu^ previous Census, and that the females 
have increased only 1 per cent, vSiiic.e some fraction of increase must be due to greater accuracy (tf 
enumeration, larger in the case of females than males, we are led to the inference that there has Ixxm 
a decrease of the population between 20 and 30 since last Census. Any increase in the population 
above 30 must obviously be due to a decrease in the death-rate. Hut tlie death-rate as representeil 
by the number of persons living in the third decade has been higher and not lower. Tlie preaivmi*' 
tion, therefore, is strong that it has been higher in eacli of the decades above 30, and that conse- 
quently the population must be loss tlum in 1872. Helow 30 years of age tliere has been a great 
decreawj in the numbers, and above that ago there must have been a decrease also.* Any increa-e 
would imply a decreased death-rate, and we find the death-rate, on the contrary, must have been 
higher. 

Our examination of the age tables therefore confirms that which wo were lo expeat, an actual 
decrease in the population since the previous Census. * 


EXTRACT FROM THE PUNJAB CENSUS REPORT. 

The Ages of the People. > • 

Introductory ^ — The subject of age, sox, and civil condition for the three are so intimately oonnecteil 
that they really form but one subject, is one which I have Ic^t almost to the last, and which I shall have 
to discuss very briefly. But this is of the less importance partly because the statistics arc possess(?d of the 
very slightest administrative importance, partly because the matter is one which has been dealt with in 
great detail elsewhere, and still more because I tliink the figured ^^fford an Exceedingly unsatisfactory 
basis from which to draw any general conclasions. And this, I think, uotsb much because age statistics 
in India are notoriously inexact, as because I believe that the age statistics of this present Census in 
particular are wholly abnoruiaJ. Mr, Wilson writes : “ The age given is of course only a very rough 
^ approximation. An old man would give his age as ^60 or 70,’ nnd when told that lie had been 
entered at 60, would say • 60 it is, lot it stand ! ' Very few knew their age within 5 or 10 ye.ars.^' 

* I take tlie figures for Italy from the ago tfiflfpsf Gensns, 1871, corrected by Professor Romeri, Ueo Mavimento 
doUo State Oevile. Roma, ISm « ^ 
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Tliig bein^ <ho <*aso - and I think the experience^ of all Punjftb officers would affirm the generol truth 
of tin* nmiark — it might ije argued that the age table«« are simple waste paper. Bhi 1 d6 Oot think 
80 . Ft ifij t*^lnu)rdiiiary how largely errors due to more chance liavo tended to neutralise one another 
if the nimihers concerned arc sufficiently^ largrf: and here we are dealing with nian^ millions. 
QiietMet Hhowed that the heights of eolaiers in the French army, and many other as apparently 
irrcgulai^slatisticB, followed a, regular law if a large number were taken ; and \vhore no apociid cauaes 
un* at work tv induce niis-Htatcment, I believe th«it our ugc tables, on the wkole, nffoi^d us a very 
fairly accurate reprcicentation of the gcmeral diMtributJion by ago of the Punjab population at the time 
c»f /he (Vnsutf, though tlu* more wc descend to details and the smuller the number we deal with the 
ItHb reliance can be i)liiccd on tlu* fi^airos Probably such causes wore at work in cortairt crises* and 
[ shall attcmj>t to indicate their nature and effect. Tue general agreement of the figures given for 
tlh* 32 Hoparatfj dislricts in Supplementary Table of Appendix (\ is far greater than could possibly he 
the Ortsc were the statistics wholly or even to a great extent wortlil(*ss. But even if the age of, every 
soul living in tlio Punjab at the time of the Ociisn^ had been exactly ascctlaiacd and the figures 
tubulated witli iibsoliue accuracy,! believe that the results would ha\e been Very far from repro-. 
senting tlio normal f distriliution i)y ago of the population of the Pnnince; and I shall give my 
reasons for so thinking in the few paragraphs presently following. But there is one point to which I 
must refer betbre {»tocc< ding to the discussion of the figures. So far ns I know tliore are no con- 
sulorhtiops of such weight that they can be supposed to have mati*rinlly nffocto<l the figures, that 
hliotibf induce tlio wilful iiiis-stiitcinont o(‘tlic ago of a male. Such considemtions do, lurwcver, exist 
in* the oaseof females; aiid T shall therefore take the male ag(*s ns my standard, and discussing them 
first coiwyifijr the female ages with them afterwards, or as occasion may arise. 1 shall not attempt 
to iiwtitutc any coinpurison bctw(*en the preK*nt figures and that of the last (Viifeus. In 1808 they 
did not rc(*ord ages in detail, but only dialinguisliod cliildicu, youths, and adults; and the figun'S were 
adiiuTtcdly im])crtcct and untrustworthy. 

of Etvor hi lh* AV//w/va Befon* taking the nctu'il numb(*rs into consideration,! will 
|>oint out sonv* g<Mici*al causes of <*rror which will partly ex])laiu the peculiarities of the figures, ninl 
to wlii<*h I shrill liavetoriler moix* or l(*ss Irefpjeiitly during lh<*ir di^cnssion. The (lovcinna'nl of 
India, fwr icason-* which wen* not ev])lain(*cb cb*cid<*d that evoiy body’s age lias to bcMiotintoil from 
his lost birihday, and that a <*hil(l of one ami a hall years old has to lx* n‘C0rded as one* yf*ir o^ld. 
TliiH is wholly o]»pos(Mk lo life cusfoins of tin* eountij, which is to otuint Mich a child as two years 
ohf; and f hnv<* dittle doubt that the iustnicfioiih were as a rule ncgl(*ct«‘(l, and that such childrtai 
were very generally ent(*n‘d as of two years of age. If this had b(*en consistently ilonc throughout 
it will not have very mat(*rially afiected tlu^ higher ages. But the rule forci'd us to n*cord the age 
of childn‘u of nudei one year in months, and accoidingly tlu* euumeratorH W(*rc told to enter such 
tiges in words, not figures, with the wonl mouths’* after tlu* <*ntiy ; and their attention being thus 
specially direuted to the point, they very gem‘r.illy followed tlu* in-tructione. Tlius whiles eliildrea 
of* betweim one and two years vveu* piobablj olt(*n shown as two years old, children of under one 
year olh^v<*re geiu*ndly shown correctly , and this unduly reduced the numlier shown as one year 
old. AgSsn^crrors probably occurred in abhiiMcting tlie figures owing to the coulusion betwi'cn 
months auj y^ars, but \his would only iediu(*tbe iiumb(*rs und(*r one year and increase in nearly 
etpial pio])ortions all intries fiom one to 11 years of age. Thus so far I have only shown that 
some childien who should Juivo bc(*n eut(*red as one year old were piobably entered as two years old. 

Vnotbor <*ausc of erroi, wbidi obly ^Ir. WiKon would a]>iK*ar to have detected, was the j>eriod 
that elapsed b«*bveen tlu* proliminarv record and the final (VuMis, That period may lx* taken at 
an av<*r;ig< as oj we(*ks, or a tinthof a year. Now during that inteiv.d cme tenth of the annual 
births must be siipj»os(*d to ha\u o<*cuiT<*d, oi, if aiiy'thlug, more, as tlu* (‘old wcathci is the season 
for births; sin'jikirly oiu* tenth of the diutlis oecuircd, or sonu'what less, as tlie cold weather is 
lu*aUhy ; *md finally, about one bmth of the numbers record(diu the preliminary rc<*ord as being 
under anv year ol age att aim'd that year and |)afesO(l into tlu* next Now when* the jircliminary 
re<‘ord was (wrected on th(» niglit of .the ( Viimis those who had dusl in the int(*rval were struck 
out; thos(' w|io had been born in the interval woic added to the numbers under one yearpld; but 
it may safely bo a■^scrl^*d that not a single cntiy of ago was alt(*n*d, because the living had gn»wn 
older since tlu* y^reliiiiinaTy record was made. Thus what we did was this. Wc struck out of tlie 
miudier n*(*orded lor caeli nniuial p(*riod of age all tlait had died during a tenth of a year; but 
we did nt)t a Id to those nurnlx rs the peo])le who had jaisst'd into nor deduct the people who 
hnil pis-^'dout of that pciiod dining the same interval. Now, the pojmhition being praidically 
stationaiv, llm excess of' the numbers parsing out of over tliosc passing into iinyMinnual period of 
age daring any y'*nr must be exactly (»qua I to the iiunibi*! of deaths which annually take place in 
that ]u*uo(l ol age. * In a woifl, we cut out tlic deaths for a timth of a year, but did not allow for the 
progress ol’ age whifli would liiive tilled up the vacancies (*a used by those deaths. Thus the result 
IS that our numlai^ lov (ach intoniieclipilo annual period of age are loo email by one tenth of the 
onuiial moitality |i»op(*r to that period. This error is generally small, though lorgi^at in the carliet 
years ol mlancy, when mortality is liiigest. But in the first year of life the error is veiy con- 
siderable. Ht*ri wc add all those who ])a8s<*d info the jwriod by birth, and wc cut out all the 
deaths ; but wcs^lid not d<‘duct those who passed out of it by progress of ago during a tenth of a 
year. Now, the jjopulation being taken as stationary ^ the number of children who annually pass 
out of the first into tlu* (^ot*ond year of life is the same as the numb(*r of chilebpen between ode 
mid two y^ears of agi* at .my time. Thus our ligun*H for under one year are too largo by one tenth 
ol the wlioh* uumb<*r oi cliililrcu l)(*tw(*<*n one and two years of age, that is to say, our figures for 
the first year are too large by G per cent, even if we take our recorded figures for the second year 
ol life, vvhich have just been shown to be fur too small, and tlm excess is really probttWy sotkelniAg 
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likse 8 or 9 jjey cent Similar oonsideraUona will show that, amce all penons {meting out oE ihc 
last |>orioil of Ufo by progress of ngo, that ^ to sn}, dying, were duly straok out, our fi^pures tor 
that period are too largo by ono tenth of the number of poisons between 60 add 61 yeam of age, 
and tnis cerroetiou again will bo eoiui>anitively large.”* ^ 

Another couso of error is the tendoney of people who are unmtain about their oxa(\^ ago to 
sta^ it in round numbers, A man who is aomowboro about 50 years of ago will say ho is 50 years 
old and not 49 Or 51. If he does not think he is quite ho muelt he will say 45, but ^Idom 44 or 
46 ; but there is a far greater tendency to Ba;j 30, 40, 50 than 35, 45, or 55* Now tlm itcriods 
into which our ages aro divided run thuH— 40, 41, 42, 43, 41—45, 16, 47, 48, 19 — 50, 51, 52,Vj3, 
54, nod so on; and the numbers shown lor from 40 to 45 >vilI,*owuig to tlie’toridei'cy just noted, 
be unduly raised at the cx])cnee of tlie number for from 15 to 50, mid so du thruugliout. ThS 
same tendency lias beeu noticed in ISnglaiul, wbcio the following figures woio olitaincd for ages at 
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The li{»urew in the inavoin illuHtrale the clFcotfcj of thn tondeney. The numbors (or ea( 1» '^ueecfl- 
«‘ive ])erio(l should not onlt be bumllcr than those for tlie picecding one, but shcmld .ilso be Hiuallet 

like a (Oiifitjmt pioportioth In the cailior periodd wliere tho 
ag(‘ iH bettei known, tliis js to .^oinc extent the (*a8C, the 
ex(»e])tiou being the ))Ciiod of 25— :j(), whieli, is apjiarontly 
loo Lirgo inMend ol too small, a fnet wind P think, may be 
ae<ounted for 25 yosirs being a eoinnmnUigo foi a vo^g man 
to give. Blit directly we reach higher «igcs wher<^ then* is 
greater uneertMiiit\ , the nmnbei t toi the periodrt iu even tonn 
are onormoiihH ineieiscd h( the cxj>endc c^f tlioso in eren 
fivc<^. The oiior fan be almost eliminatfd by taking clceacles instead o( eentiimn, and since the 
gfiaieat crroi h (o letuiii to ‘in old ( xatniilc at ih<* oven tens, the most aeeuniko resullH will he 
obtained by taking out peiiods it 35 i<* 45 to 55, ami so on But iUxi breaks the eontinuily 

at the beginning ami «*n(l of tin he tics, and morcwei Table VT. lias been arranged by gioups 
running trout 30 to U), 40 to 50, and so toitb I shall theiefori , when using ten-yeaijy periods, 
tollow this nriangement • 

1 h we consulted many judicial offieors of oxperiome as to whether there in in their opl^on any 
tendenev to eXMggeiate or to undeistato then age among the nati\cs, oi whether they thiiy tliat the 
mind is impartial in its inaeciii*uw The weight of opinion socins to l )0 that the nge^l l^ivo a very 
nmked teudenc > to exaggerate tlicii ige, that middle aged females havt* some slight teiuleiley, thougli 
not nearly so mails od as aim mg Kuropcaiis, to inidci-»tato thoir ago, and that there id no other 
tcnileney obseivable. • 

Thus we arrive at the following piohabie oi certain errors — 

(1,) The mnnbers for between one and two ^eais ol age nro prohablj too Hiiiall owing to mimy 
childien ovei one \ear ol age being reeoided ns two yeais old, wbeicins child) en of under 
one jear of age wcir not neaiU so often recordisl as one yoai old. 

< An nrgnment oi tlna soH wlmli is peifeetly cleai to th(» wnter ho Ihj olteii appcius eouiubed and dubjoiiB to UiO 
loailf r, that it ih i»erhnpH wortli wUih^ to pul tiio abovi ic asoning juto symbnlH • 

Jjct An = ilio number oi peiRonn of u >(«rH ol tigc iit any time 
X n =s ilio annual death into ioi Ihut ponod oJ ago 
Then, wyee the persons ol any y<*ni ol itgf nio tlio survivois ol the pieeeding year, • 

An=sAn~l(1— Xi) — DorAn — 1— Xn = Au— IXn- 3 

and An (1 — X n) tlie number oi jicisouh w3io poBH fiom v to iTx 1 year of age ilming luj^ yeai by pif»gies« of age 
Nowfoi the pf nod of k yoai ol age, tho//um o\uug to the ilwonee ot adinstim iit f»t tin* agon ot the prolimmary 
rci*oj*d at the final Census, one teutli of a yeai laiei, is < quid to tJie imiuhi i of iieople wlio hu<l paHW 'd horn « to irx 1 
years dnnng that period, mid who should Imve been cut out, the /ohs ih o<|Uu 1 to tho uiimber ol people who had 
passed from n - 1 to /» years dmmg that period, and who nhoiild Jiavo liceu broiigiit in 
1 as gain = fVi [ A n (1 - X u)'’ 
losfl=s^rAn-l(l-^Xi)-J) 

net loss 1(1 - X tj 1 ) — A ii (1 — X n) 

10 

(An — 1— An — An — IXnxlAnXn). 

__ “ " 10 
AnXn. 
li) 

or one tenth of tho annual mortality oi that poriod. 

AJ^ 

“ 10 

or a tenth of the ^ildren of hetwoon one and two years of ago. 

For the last period tliore is no gein ; and tlio loss is A 59 (1 — X 59) = 
or one tenth of the people between 00 and 01 yedrs of age 

A a 4i 


For the first period A o there is no loss , and the gam is ^ ^ : 
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(2.) The numbers for under one ^ear of age are too large by aome 6 to per cmt owing to the 
interval l>etweon the proUimnary record, and the final Ceusua. 

The numbera for 60 and upwards are a good deal too small^ owing td the same cause. 


(3.) 


(4.) The? numbers for all intermoaiatc pcrioas are sngntiy too smali, owing to tne same cause. 

(o!) The numbers for such periods as 40 to 45 arc much too large and those for such periods as 
^ 45 — 50 much too slnall owing to the ]>rcforence for round numbers, and tliis especially in 
thc^Uigher periods of age. The ])eriod of 25 to 30 is probably an exception. The en*or is 
nearly eliminated by taking ten -yearly poriodB. 

((5. In the more aclvauced ages the age is probably greatly exaggerated, while in tiie medium 
periods foi^ women the ^lumbers arc jirobably too small, and in the next earlier period 
. correspondingly too large. 

y'/ff. first Jt'ive Years of Life . — The total numbers of males returned for each of the first five years 
of life arc shown in the margin, and the figures for the second lustrum are^ added 
for comparison with their total. The figures arc very extraordinary. The 
cluldreri of each year of life can only be the survivors from among those the 
next lower year : even supposing there to have been no deaths they enn only 
equal and never cixcccd them ; and since children die every year at all ages, the 
number of children of any year of age must, supposing the birth and death-rates 
to ronf\ain constant, always be less than the number in the next earlier year. 
But our figures, after the first year, steadily increase instead of decreasing, and 
the number shown as between 5 and 10 years of age is actually greater than that 
undt'i* 5 years old. One would expect the statistics for the first few years of 
life to be far more accurate than those for the later periods, ior there can hardly be any mistake 
about the age of a very young child. The small number shown fis between one and two years of 
age is doubtless partly due to cause ( 1 ) stated previously, while the excess of the numbers for the 
second lustrum over "thosv for the first may be «lue in part to five being taken as a good round 
number of yenjps to give u child of about that age. But these considerations account for but a very 
small mrt of the di^ienlty. Are Unm the figures wholly iuac^curate if The facts render such a 
conclusmn impossible. We have in th<‘ Punjab 31 districts and 15 States, each of which contains 
more tliJiTi 50, ()()() souls ; and in every single one of them 46 units, and even in many of the mig,or 
States, where the smallness of the figures render them less trustworthy, exactly the same plKjenomenoji 
is to be observed, «lliougli not always to the saim? extent. The figures for each religion share it ; the 
figures of Bengal and the North-West Provinces and I believe for Bombay exhibit the same pecu- 
liarity, and it is iw»quc8|ionable that the figures, extraordinary as they seem, do represent the facts, at 
least in broad outline. It is obvious that a wave of infecundily has during the last few' years swept 
over at least Northern India, and that the five years between 1876 and 1881 have seen a far smaller 
number ofcbirths than took place htitween 1871 and 1875. I have already given the facts regarding 
the lioalth of tlie Province and the state of the crops for each year between 1868 and 1881, and 1 
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iticntion to the violent fluctuations which chfiracicrist? the vital statistics of an Indian 
Fhc intimate connexion between a high death-rate and a low birth-rate, and the 
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Showing Age Figures and Death-rates from 1875 to 1881 in Districts. 
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esrtfaordinary effect whicii dideaee, and efcill more distresn^ hae in obecklag the natural fecundity 
of the population^ have been dwelt upon year after year by the Sanitary ^mmiHsioner^ who gave 
detmled atatistios on the bubjOct in his report for 1879; and the marvellous recuperative power 
exhibited fcy the people of India, and the manner In which as improving seasons restore plenty to 
the villages the birth-rate rises, the [)opulation increases and the gaps caused by years of are 

more than filled uj), have been subjects of frequent observation. There can bo j.io doubt whatever 
thlitthe late Census was taken at the end, as tiiat of 1868 was taken at the beginning/of one of the 
periods of depression when the procreative energy^of the people was at its lowest ; and that it is to 
this cause that we musk refer the phenomenon under examination. The figures of Abstract No. }08 
in the previous page show t!ie proportion per 10,000 tnale.s ve<*.onie(l in each dhitrici for each nf the 
first five years oi* life, their total, and the corresponding figures ibr the next lustiUrn ; and side by sidb 
with these figures they give the recorded death-rates per l,00(» for each year from 1870 to 1881 
expresi^od as per-ccutages on the average rate from 1868. 

The figures speak for themselves. T1 k 5 death-rates we know to be inaccurate, C{^)ecia.Hy in the 
west of the Punjdb. Hut we know that they arc never in excess of the tnitli, and that though a 
slight annual incu'Casc is probably due to improved registration, yet that incfi’eaMc has been for many 
years very small, and that the rclatwr figures comparing one year wdtii another iu the same district 
are probably very fairly accurate. If we were to take the male death-rates the result would be still 
more striking. The death-rates, however, are not the only test ; distrcsij from want ev^q more 
potent in checking births than actual disease, 'i'ho trouble began in 1875 with a singularly unhealthy 
• season, and in that year were begotten the children who were rctnnied in February 18W, as betwe’en 
four and live years of age. The next year was still more unhealthy, espc<‘ially in the hills aiW in the 
sub-montanc and central and Janma distritits, and in that year the children between four and five 
were born and those hetween three and four begotten. In 1877 and 1878 there was soint^thing like 
famine In the east of the Puujdb combined with terrible fever and disease, while iu J 879 and 1880 
the crops in tiic west were bad, while the health, in 1875) at least, was even more than in 1878, and 
the epidemic spread to the Salt-range districts. It was these years of i'amiiu) wtie;i the children 

retnriicil at the Oonsusas l)etvw<ion two and fmir were 
born and those between one and throe were inegotton 
that did the e\'il work ; and an exaininatiou of the 
figures given above will sl^ow, how far more they 
told upon the i»opuliitiou of tin# cuBterii districts 
where distress was most severe than upon that of 
the western portion of the Province, Tlie figures 
for Guigdon, Karnill, liofitak, and Ambdla are 
simply u-rrible. The tabic in the margin con- 
veniently .^uimnarises the results. The* figures in 
the body of this small (able sliow the uumber*of 
iiialt^s r(‘Corded for each of the first livy^oars of 
life taking those under ope year as in each 
division. Hut the laost sigriificiiut ^igi,^es arc the 
years given at the to]) of the tabic, above the jige 
j)criods. Th(n>e yours arc the years in whicli llie children shown below were begotten. In the Delhi 
and llissdr divisions tlu*. c.fFcct of 1877 was g.*c.att%stx and it was 1 here that the famine was, worst and 
i(H results would b(< ino.Ml immediabdy felt. In the central divisions the figures bclpw 1878 are 
smallest, and thus it took two years of distress to produce the greatest effects. In the western divi- 
sion the figiu'es below 187o and 1876 arc high, and tlio.se of 1877 as high as they would naturally 
be after deducting tlie infant deaths for tlinic full years, and tho.se fur 1878 and 1879 are low ; and 
there the distress began in 1878 un<l was followed l)y disease in 1879. It must be reiucinberecl tliat 
while the Delhi figures show that for every 78 male children oi' between four and five years of !ige 
there are only 42 between two and three, it does not moan that children were born in those propor- 
tions in JS76 and 1878 respectively,' but that the children born in 1876 was so numerous compared 
with those born in 1878 that where two years reduced the tables to 42, four years of life and death 
only reduced the former to 78; and so throughout. It will now be understood why I say that if 
we had absolutely accurate itgc statistics for the population of the Punjfib as it stood on the Census 
night, they would be very far from presenting us with a fair representation of the normal distribution 
by age of the people. In fact, I do not believe that any single Census ran give us such a represen- 
tation. A Census taken in 1871 would have presented the same features as the pnjsciit one. The 
Census taken in 1868 would, had it given ages in detail, have erred iu exactly the opposite direistion, 
and shown an abnormally large proportion of very young children, fti faert, it*did show so large a 
proportion of children that the figures wore suspected of being wholly incorrect. The mortality in 
times of distress is so great and the decrease of fecundity »o marked. Unit it is only by the piost 
extraordinary fecundity where more favourable conditions recur that the pj^pulaj^ion of the Punjab 
can increase at all ; and then the children come in waves, and not in a steady flow, by adding 
together the figures of successive enumerations, made under varying condltidhs and at different phases 
of the wave, we may neutralise the inequalities and obtain a standard set of age fibres about which 
the j)opulation is ever ostUlating. But no one set can be anything but exceptional ; and the set we 
have obtained at the present Census is perhaps unusually so. Thus we must dismiss the figures for 
the first five years of life as wholly abnormal, and remember ibat their total is veiy far smaller than 
it would bo under ordinary circumstances, and more espechiily in the eastern districts. 

JPunjdb Ages c&mpared with European Standards , — Abstract No. 109 on the next page shows the 
tnale age fiigures for France, Italy, Greece, England, and the Punjab side by side : — , 
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Th« fiwl group, aiTauged hy five-yearly j^eriudb, is, ns already explained, untrustworthy, the 
figurtsK far England, and probably foi the other countries als«), except perhaps Greece, having been 
corrected so us to remove errors due to eorcleabiiess aud ignorance, while we have no trustwortlty 
dates of births and deaths by which to correct the Punj&b return in a similar manner. The first 
thing that strikes us on oxaiuining (be figures is itiat the nature of the last five years has brought 
dowu the proportion of cliildron under five years old far helow the English figures, though it is still 
higher than iu any of tbo other countries, (5recec, however, almost rivalling it. Notwithstanding 
thw‘'the greater longer of the English than of the Piinjdb population and the larger jiroportion of 
chUdren aiid sinallbr proportion of elderly people that distinguish tjio latter are very strongly inarked. 
Since all the figures iiro>])rO|iortional, those for the higher ages are unduly rained in the Ihu^tib by 
the abnormally small number of births during the last five years, while the (tame figures ore mium 
lower than they would ho in England if no emigration took place. Notwithetapding this, and the 
tendency to exaggerate old age which has been corrected in the English but not the Pun|dh 
figures, England snows one third as many again of people over 55 years as doi^ the Popj^b, while 
her uuml>i>''e between 5 and 15 years oi ago are more fiian 12 per cent smaller than ottts. The age 
of 10 divides the two populations iu almost identical proportions, these being as nearly as possitne 
2C per cent helow and 74 per cent above that agi^iii each rountry. The turning ptdnt appeal's to 
liP ah(mt*ilic age of .^5, up to which ])oint we have larger, apd after it smaller numbers tiban England. 
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But thd numben) between Ifi and 26 are curiously Hiuallci* tiinn they Hhouki bo in the Pai\|ib. This 
is ]>artly owii^ probably to the tondeney of young men to i-eturo 26 as their ago wliioK l>os already 
been notiued, but it is ph>bab1y also due in part to the offucts of the fainino of Iit68~60. With 
Franco ady cOmpariflon is impossible, the extraordinary longevity and iidbcundity of *the French 
pooploplacing them at the very opposite pole to those of tlio Pnujdb; and the i>opulation of Xtaly 
would appear to occupy a curiously intennodiate {tositiou botwoeii those of France and England in 
the matter of distribution by age. The (jrook people approach far more nearly than any uthetr to 
those of the Punjab, tho dguros following oaeli ^fhor even in many of tho abnomml variations. Bat 
oven here we seem to have a slightly larger pro[>ortiou of young aud smaller of old people, ^us 
tho olioracteristios of the Punjab population iis judged by Euroitban standards *would appear to be a 


{iban standards *would appear to be a 


large proportion of births and high mortality. The further discussion of theso*[K)inm I shall resorVb 
till r have oxaminud the figures by locality and religion. 
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Ai/e Statiitii's for diff( rent parts of the Provinrt. — Alwirnpt No. JIO, p. lix, givce tho male age 
figu^a /or pnt i) <iiviHion in the Province , 

over llic firbt fi\(‘ years wliich have already been (lificusscd. we noliee that those between 5 
and 10 me more nuine!X)ns in 'tlic eentiul than in tlie eastern and in th<* wostein than in the eentrai 
di^isionB, ll»c ^jiuliest proportion ’l)ein^ In the Deriijat. Adding to tliese children urnlor fivOj the dis- 
piopiatioii beeomfH >jo 1 nonnoii^ that It IS dilfienlt to compare the figuron. When 31 per cent, are 
10 yen-' of ij; in lh(‘ DiM-ajat ami only 23 for cen’. in the Ihdhi DUimon, all tho Otherper- 
(‘(‘utifijcv ol tho fonnm- division ftliou^l hn\c I per cent, added on to them before they can properly 
l|e eom|nir(‘d with ^Iiom* of th( latter. Notwilhst indimr thi«, the per-cent ‘ific of old people follows 
<‘\aetly th<‘ Ham<‘ oi<Ur, h('iu |4 western and smallcMt in the eastern division^ and 

hotween the two in the central division. Both th<‘ «»ldest and the youngtM ibllowinf* the •‘anie rule, 
it is not t<» 1 k‘ wondered at that in th(‘ intenuedinte fi'jjiiie'. the order is rtwer^ed hy nuTe force of the 
])roperlics of aumhers. Yet a distinetioii is to he observed. From 15 to 25 or 30 the* eastern 
divisions bhow the larpcst and tlie western the smallevt numhorB, hut after 25, and still more inarksdly 
aftei 30, the wcblerii divisions come first, notw'illistandm«; the way they have to make up owing to 
their excessive niiinlier of cliildren. 'Phe central divisions occupy an int<innediato pobilioii almost 
throughout tlie (able. 1 am sorry that I did not distribute the pojmlatioii of each ago proportionally 
over the llistriets of the Province and tlu'n divided , the figun*^ hy the total population of each 
district. This woidd have given us a far more just idea of the age distrihutiou ol the population, 
as tlie jjgurefl5 for each ago would then have been indejicndent Unfortunately the difficulty of 
comparison wliieh the disprojiortkm in the iiniiihers o( young ihililnMi euMtes did not occur to me till 
I came to exainim* tin* figuro-^; and it was tlien too late to pn‘paie a new set. 

Turning to distiiets and taking tlie figures ior ten-yiaiK penodN we iiolie<* the very largo numbers 
both of ehildrfn umler *0 and of old men over 50 in Hissar oiid Siisa, and Lfidhiana among the 
eastern, and in’SiYdkol and (Jigranwfila among the eential disiru*ts, and tlic large number of children 
in FiroAijiir; whih* among the western districts the children and old men are in defect in Montgo* 
mery, still more in Aliizatfurgarli. and most of all in Multan. The maniu*i in which the number of 
young children ami old ineu \yx\y togellioi throughout both districts and divisions is Most mirUod, afld 
seems to show tli^it Ihe two sire afleetcd by Hirnilai climatic lufluencts. The figures for J^'shawsir, 
Etiwalpiudi, «)ahlam, ami Dora IsnmU aie distorted by the Isirge number of immigiauls of middle cage; 
while no doubt a sjmilnr eaiisn affect^ the figures jov all tho distnets which eontam huge cantonments. 
Tuniing to the Native H^ales w<f fiml the s,ame broad features, (hough hero the population are oftmi 
too small for the (igures to bewoith luueh. The nnmhir of ehddren is gieatcsl in Fiiridkot am! 
Bahfiwtilpni, aid extrioidinariiy smdl in tin* lull Stile*- (*xcepting llie high mountain (ra<*tb ol 
Clftmil>a and Ihishahi ; while iho pioporlioii of old people* is h‘'-s ingh in the e entral State's of the 
BusleinSS'lains and (‘Vtishuelin iiilv high n lln* liilb 

V 

Sumniingiup^we m.iv ^ly that in the great \'\e*st(Mii Blniiis the jieeiple ale both more tcciiiid and 
longer liveerilian in the eaisiein eli'-lrlets, and tlierileue must im'reabe with fir greater rapiditv ; while 
the central di>triets oeH ii|)V an lnt(*iimshal(‘ position. Ol 1 he* w<*slern districts those which have tho 
ino-jt plentiful eauil inigvtioii m<‘ ^ uosl untavoiirable b )th in feeuiielity and long life ; w liile in the 
centie siml east ot the Vunjali the di'-tii* iml Stsius which consist of equm unirrigsiteMl plains are 
most favoinab]'* lo loni;e\ it y, (hough the v ^hare* with their neighbours that liability to periodictal 
famine* whi''li i u 1* an eflecJiv^ elieak upon iiie*re/isi' of ))opulation. iu tlio bills the birth-rates seem 
r oveicdingh lo\^ (*\e'/ jit in tb * higiu*st pint ; but on (lie either hund the^ population is exceedingly Jong 
livul These* eoiielusuujs nui*t be taken for wbat the> are worth. The figures ui>on which they are 
ba-ed aie known to be* utte»rly ina/*eurate in eletul But the nnnil>eis <h*alt with aie large, the results 
eoiiuMde mIIi the* km*\> a fa'*ts legarding .iiicuM*'< ol population: and above all the figures show a 
most extiaoielinarv ni'iilurilv when earefu 11 y e*xa mined. As thev stind in the tables they t'Cern a 
mass of irregVlaiiD. But if teui-yearly perioels be taken instead ot five*-) curly, and the figures 
oxainint'd item l>v item as I lijvc examined tliem, not only will it lx found lliat the apparent 
dihcrej) nicies < ui almost always bi* accountisl for, but (bar tin* figures present tlu* sime charaeteristics 
Iu distrieti*in which the conditions of life are similar, and this to a degree which has surpribcd me. I 
Hit (lo\\u*1o tin examination of the age statistics feeling that my time would be wasted, 1 rose from 
it with tlu* liigluM respect loi them Of oour-e they are iniiet'uralc. So arc the Conans figures of 
aill coiiruii'"--. In iinglaiid they do n<>t even publish in any detail the age figures as recorded, but 
do(*toi them, -fanetmie-* to thoi< xUmt of 5 ]s*r cent., before using or printing them.* And our figures 
aie mfmileh more inaccurate than tlioii>. But, taken in large* numbers, I lieiiove that they aic a very 
fail and useful appioximatioii to the actual fact . 

StaUstid fit (Ir^eniit ReliawDs . — The age statistics lor tho different religions for each division 
in the IVoviiico may be simimaiiaed tliua; — 


* AVc CeiifliiR Hoport of England and Wales, 1871, Vol. IV., p. 46, and XL 
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Shawing Ago Statistics for the Males of each Religion. 
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The first group of figures arc the figures for the Province. But they alone would tell us little, for 
vital statistics are st* largely influenced by climatic conditions, and the religions of the Prpvincc arc so 
locally distributed, that it would he impossible from those totals only to say how (hr the 'discrepancies 
observable arc due to physical and how far to social causes. Our only hope of thus discritiiiidii.ting 
botS(veon the two classes of agents at work lies in taking parts of the Province where the members of 
•the several religions exist under as divine conditions as possible, and* inr^u^iu^ how farj the dis- 
crepancies are persistent. 1 have chosen Delhi wh<TC most of the Musalmdn.s live jn towirs, His.<4r 
the most Hindofk of our divisions, but where the Musalrnans iire largely villagers, AmritsAr where the 
three religions are more evenly balanced than in any other division, and Multdn sjntost exclusively 
Musalmlin, with its Hindoo population wholly conflned to the towns. The proportion of children is 
smallest among Buddhists ; but this is apparently due to the extraordinary longevity of the hill 
population which has already been remarked the proportion of persons of <iver f>() years pf ago being 
more than half as large again among Buddhists as .among either Hindoos or Musalindns. The trajAB 
have the next smallest proportion of children and a smaller proportion of old men than a,r.f other 
religion. But this is ehiefly due to their being found almost entirely in the east and chie^y in the 
IVelhi Division ; for tlicir numbers do not compare so unfavourably with thfc Hindoo^ of Delhi and 
Hissfir. The small difference there is perhaps due to the unhealthy life led by the Inercantile 
oksscs to which almost all tl.e .lains belong. 'Pliey .arc found only in cities and large villages, and sit 
ill their shops from dawn lill sunset. On the <it.her hand, thov seldom sufter from want. Perhaps t^e 
fact that the .Iain Bhtihras are not allowed liy tribal custom to take a second wife, even though the 
first should prove barren, may bavf) some small efl'cet upon the figures. After tlic .lulns come the 
Sikhs, with a slightly lower i)er-centage of children than the Ilindous and a much lower one than the 
Musalm^ns, but with a very much larger proportion of old men than either, IJnt to compare them 
fairly we must take the figures for thf> Amrit."<ar division, for blimale conditions will affect the totals 
for the Sikhs, Hindoos, and Musalindns, who are chiefly found in the centre, east, and west of the 
Province respectively. Here, liowever, the difierence between Hindoos mi l Sikhs is atill more 
marked, tjiough that between Siklis and Musaluians is less than in the totals. But (he smaller 
propprtion of children among Sikhs is chiefly due to the larger proportion of aged. Of tlie jiojmlation 
of the Amritsdr Division iiudor 50 ye.ars of age 27-7 is less than 10 years old among Sikhs, 28'6 
among Hindoos, and 29‘5 among Musalnmua; and the figures become respectively .Hi*9, 32'3, and 
33'3, if only tho population lielow 'lu years old be tnkeii. Thus the birth-rate of Sikhs appears to be 
slightly lower but the longevity markedly greater than among either' of the two great religion*. This 
is hardly to Ire wondered at. The Hindoo population includes almost all the inercantile classes whose 
unhealthy life has just liecn described, and most of the outcasts, many of wlioiri live a hand-to-mouth 
existence of the most unhealthy nature, wliiU; the MusalmAus include n considerable proportion of 
artizans who lead a purely eedeutary life, and in the city of Amritsar itself comprises the Kashmiri 
shawl weavers, perhaps the poorest community in the Punjab. ^ The Siklis on the other hand are tho 
(ucked peasantry of the Province, almost, wholly agriculturists, and as a class exceedingly well-tcf-do. 
'Oieir physique is notoriously fine, and their longevity is, 1 think, #o be ascribe* to these facts, rather 
than to any social or religious differences. ^ • 

There remains to be compared the Uiudoo.s and Musalimiiw. In the figures fitir the Province 
the Hindoos are far behind their rivals both in respect of liecundity and also, though not nearly so 
markediy, in tliat of longevity. But this, as already explained, proves nothing. In tho Delhi and 
tKvtsionB the same diffe^nces occur, but far less markedly ; in the Amritsar Division the figures 
for the two religions correspond idmost exactly, though the shght difference is still in favour of the 
Humlm&is ; vriiUe in the Multdn Division the figures for Musalm&ns are very markedly more 
favourable in regard of both fecundity and longejrity than those for Hindoos. Now I have already 
remarked that me Hindoo population indndes idmoet all the mercantile classes who, thdhgb fiqo 
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want, leaJ « wholly Hcclontury life. There are very few of those classes omonpi; Ihe MiisalinfiOs. 
AfjaiiJ, tl*c uuijority of (hose vagrant an<l gipsy tribes who live almost like the jackals they fcc<l 
DirwaiKlcriiig 4 il)Out from place to place with no sholtor against the sun* or rain boyoud such rude 
trrm as they can make in an hour or two, living alintwt by chance, and often exposed to dire 
dI^^ves^, ar(‘ chiHsod as Hindoos. So, loo, are all the outcast menials, who eat carrion and the flesh of 
(]iHoas(*rt animals, and arc gen<jrally» excepting perhaps the Cliamtir, extremely poor, I'he number of 
Mich person^ included among MiiHalu/ms is eompamtivcly (juite insignificant. Tn Amritsar, the only 
division where the^tao religions meet on an equality, there is j)ractically no difference between the two 
Hfts of figures; and, oil the whole, 1 am inclinofl to think that the considerations I have just 
eniini(‘r!ilc‘d have ftr more to <lo# witli the difleroncc which the figures disclose than any distinctive 
* eustomsv whether sqcial or roligious. Th<‘ Musalm(ins of the Delhi Division consist very largely of the 
well-to-do classes; in Ilisstir, too, this is very inmdi Iho case, though jx^rhaps not so markedly as in 
Delhi. The Multan iigurcs are the most difficult to explain; and 1 hhould be inclined to attributo 
the difleronce to the fact that Hindoos marry, on the whole, at an earlier age than Muwilmfins. This 
is true also of the last and centre of the Province; but there the mandage iii both cases takes place 
HO early that cohabitation does no( immediately follow upon it, ainl is probably not deferred to a** later 
age among Musalmtins than among Hindoos ; while in Multan a lliiuhx) girl will marry at 15 and a 
Miiwihnidn at 20, ainl both will go to live with their husbands at onec. Hut this is a mere 
buggestion. 

Tlfu>f we may coneJud^Mrom our figures that on tin* whole there is but little cvidcuco of difTcrcnces 
of religion Ij/iviiig an\ great ellect upon the vital Htatistics; that the Sikhs, the lacked men of the, 
Provy^*e, combine great longevity with normal fecundity ; that the Buddhists owe their long lives to 
the mountain life they leiul, and the Jnnrn tlndr short life to their sedentary habits: while the 
inferiority of the Hindoo t<» the Musalmaii is largely due to the unfavourable condition of life in the 
mercantile and outcast sectiohs and the lowc»r strata of the Hindoo i)Opulatioii, though perhaps the 
earlier ago at which they jiiarry has some eflect upon the fitruus. 

1 believe \Jiat tln^ ag(i figures for fiunalos are far less accurate than those for males ; for Iktc 
(Iclibcrntc niiS-statenient comes into play, and a^ its licndeiicj is wholly in one direction no largonoss 
ot will neutrabse the error. Several officeiN note the difficulty experienced in inducing the 

p ople to slate llic <»\act ages of their temales, espdiull^ of tfu* jiooiujtr women , and this diffiejilty 
was appjp’eatly experij^ncixl in all j)art8 of the* Province. Hut it wiw not cionfined to lh<** younger 
Mwmeii (mly ; thj'n^uas a strong objection in many places to guir»g any information at all ubonl any 
woman whatever Abstract No. 112 below shows the distribution of males and fcuiales of all ages by 
decades side by .side for tli(' whole ProvineiN each religion, and the divisions already selected at- 
typloal, witli the additRiii of Peshtiwar ^ 
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The first point worthy of note is the smaller majority of women in (^mparison For 

the Province the number o£ women of over 50 years old per 10,000 of all ages is only 1, JS6, while 
the corresponding figures for males is 1,244. Inis disproportion is observable in every riE^igioii and 
in ail the selected divisions except Delhi; but it is very slight in the Hissfir Division and 
Hindoos generally. The general result is hardly to be wondered at. >Vuinen in this conntrf lead a 
life either of unceasing toil or of unwholesome seclusion ; and added to this, they imirry witlibut 
exception, and receive no skilled care in the perils of childbirth. On the other hand, the 
though they, too, comnionly lead a laborious life,^re exposed to none of those special perils whif^li 
render male so much v/orsc than female life in English statis^cs, The dangers of nUines and 
machinciries, of crowded streets, of ships and railways, and of a thousand other inciiderits of civilisation-*^, 
which imperil men )*ather than women in the west, are unknown to the males of the Punjab, and in 
almost all points of diftercnce between the sexes in this country, the woman has the worst of it 
Why the difference should bo so much smaller among Hindoos than among the other religions, and in 
the cast than in the west, it is very difficult to say. If it were due to any socjial custonf, such as tliat 
of eafly marriage, which indeed one expects to produce precisely the opposite resplt, the Sikh figures 
would probably show the same fcatun^s. I can only suggest that’ the diftercnce may be due to the 
effects ol the late distress, which Avas really severe only in the eastern or Hindoo portions of the 
Province^ and most severe in the Delhi Division. Wo should expect the aged to die first in secisons 
of scarcity ; and we known that the cdfect of privation is far more fatal with males than with^fnales. 
^In the distress of 1877-78 the number of deaths per mille among adults admitted to thg poor houses 
of the North-West Provinces was 82*0 among iiuiles and only 43*1 among females; and Siiygeon- 
Generol Townsend tells me that the disproportion was even far more marked in (hose months during 
which distress was most severe. 

Turning to the other end of the scale, Ave find that the proportion of females under 10 years of age 
is larger, the })roportion between 10 and 20 years old u/?my.v smaller, and that between 20 

and 30 larger than that of males ; the proportion IxetAvcen 10 and 20 years .old alwayn 

smaller for females than for males, and the proportion between 20 anti 30 alwjnfs^ larger. Taking 
larger periods, wc find lliat the proportion of women under 20 years old is always smaller thifn that 
of ^nen, oxct?pt in the Multan and Peshawar Divisions, where it is hirge ; and that under 30 years old 
the figui\js for females arc almost identical with those for males, beiAg vop^ slightly in texcess of 
those for males in all cases except in the Delhi and Hissar Divisions, Avhere they smaller. This 
last diftercnce is not larger than Avould be duo to the greater longevity of females in Delhi and Tlissiir 
and their x^nifillcr longevity in the other divisions ; and wo may take it that tlu^ proportion of females 
and males under 30 is practically identical. But within that period their ^distribution varies im- 
mensely. The fiures of Abstract No. 1 13 below show this distribution more clearly. Here the 
total number under 30 years of age is taken as 1,000 in each case. , ^ 


AliSTIlACT No. IK). ^ 

ShoAving Distril>utioii l)y Ago of Males and Females under 30 years old. y 
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The thick lines show the point at which the figures for males cease to exceed those for females. It will 
be observed that in the groups from 10 to 16 and from 15 to 20 year© of age the Hindoo females are 
fewiir than the males, vrtiile in aU other religions they ar0 also fewer in the grouf) between 5 and 10 
years dd. Now this is the nubile age for women in the Punjab, that is to say, the age which 
parents and husbands object to give the age of tlieir girls ; and there can be no doubt whatever that tl>e 
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%ur€a for these eiges are under the truth* The important queBiion Have the women been omitted 
tdtogether Irom enumeration, or have their ivges merely been wrongly returned? Now the fact that the 
proportion of females under 30 years of U slightly in excess of that 6f males is in itself a strong 
^ri^monf that they have not been omitted* In* the Province on a whole the proportion |?er 10,000 of 
all is 6,443 for femalcs^and 6,401 for males. And when in addition to this we find that the pro- 
portions in the earlier ages are far larger for females than for males, although We know tiiat male births 
exceed femitle, it seems to me almost proved that the girls have been enumerated, and that the only 
(tfror is in the rcttfms of their age. Why the Hijjdoos alone fthoiild show more girls than boys pro- 
^riicnately between 5 and 10 years of age I do not know, but the ditferenee in all cases is exce<id- 
ingly slight, the prejudice only beginning to operate at about 8 or 9 years of age* It is noticeable 
that the age must have been overstated in some cases ; but this again is natural, as it is only during 
the earlier years of womanhood that there is an objection to discuss the age of females. Thus we 
may draw the following conclusion from our female age statistics ; that women are distinctly shorter 
lived tlian njen, and that the age of females between 10 nnd 20 years of age is understated in very 
many, and overstated in some few instances, ^ 

The effecU of eKrhf Marriage* — It has been suggested that the custom of early marriage so pre- 
valent in India accounts for tile large proportion of cliildrou ; and at the Census of 1868 Mr. Elmsiie 
brought forward arguments and figured illustrations to sliow that the earlier the customary period of 
luat^iitge, the larger musj. be the proportion of children, other things being equal. These ar^nents, 
^together with a remark of a similar tendency by Mr. J. W. Smyth, were endorsed and published in 
the Report? Now if the conclusion thus arrived at were true, we should expect to find a much 
largef proportion of children among Hindoos tlian among Musalrndns, and in the eastern than in the 
western districts, marriages being notoriously earlier in the former than in the latter cases. But it 
lias already been nhown tha^ the actual fiicts arc jireciscly the reverse, children being fewest among 
Musalmdns and in the western districts ; and though 1 have given my reasons for thinking that 
difference in social customs has not very mucli to do with the disjiroportion, yet I have also been 
ilriven to suggest that the early marriages among llindotm decrease rather than increase tlie jiroportion 
of children. Tlii8*f4Uggestion. however, is bused upon injury tn the mother and consequent increase 
of female mortality, and is apart from Mr. Klinslio’s argument, which I now proceed to discuss. 

It seems lo me that, pvm that the averaf/e mnnher of children horn bt/ each looman and the fates 
of mortmity are liknUcaLihe, stage in the life of llie mother at which those children are born, whether 
early or late, Will not affect the proportion of children to adults. 1 speak with great diffidence 
These actuarial matters cannot be discussed witli any certainty without training of n very special 
nature ; for in flo otber class of questioi s is the path of i rror so broad and easy, or what seems 
obviously true so certain to be false, unless it be perhaps in questions of political economy. It appears 
to me, however, that Mr. Hlmslie's illustratiou was incomplete. Whut lie did was to put two sets of 
women, with the necessary complement of husbands, on two desert islands, and then take their 
Cen^e before the first generation even had had time to die, and corapavo the results. If he had 
waited till his populations had, as au engineer would call it, ‘‘got into tniin,” his conclusions would 1 
think, hVve been difierpnt. 

A strq/mi 6f population in train may be considered tin composed of a series of successive generations, 
each enjoying the same average length of life, supposing mortality to be constant, and the number 
of peoiile in each bearing a constant ratio to the number in that whicli immediately preceded it, 
supposing fecundity to be constant. If the chiMreii are born at an early stage in the life of the 
parental generation, the generations will succeed each other at shorter intervals, and the number of 
generations alive at the same moment will be greater; if at a later stage, the interval between two 
‘ successive generations will be greater, and the number of contemporary generations smaller." But 
supposing birth and deatii rates lo be constant, tlic proportion of children to adults will not vary. 1 
will illustrate the argument by the following diagram ; — 




Jlore A M N B, A' M N B' are two streams of population in full train ; all horiaontal Hues repro« 
sent generations and all vertical lines leprosent moments of timet so that a vertical lioe cute all the 
generations^ alive and on any given day at the rejmective stages of their lives at which they have 
arrived on that day. In A M S B the children aro Wn late in the lives of their mothers and# the 
generations succeed each other less (niickl 5 ^ than in A' M N B', where the chiUlren are boii> early ; 
consequently the fbrnuT ntream of j) 0 |)ulutIon is Inelinod at a greater anVle to the vertical tlian in the 
latter. Now let M N, the average lifo of a generation, be divided in d, ho that M d i/ the ttvertgo 
life of a chilib and d N'thut of tho^e who survp^ childhood, and take I ho Census of each of the 
populations at any times reprcsentcMl by the vertical lines O Y an<| (J' Y' then f?/l, be will ropicsont 
the number of generations of ehildreti and adults respectively which are enmnerated in tlio one ^ 
po])u1ation, and a' 7/, 1/ e* ** will do so in the other. But the proportion between *theso two lines in 
each case is the same as that of M d to d N, and quite independent of the inclination ol tlie sti\»am of 
population to the \crtical. Now if both the populations are increasing or decreasing at the same 
rate, or are 8tationnr>, the numlxurt in each ireneration will Immo a constant ratio to tho^e in the one 
picccding ; th it in to say, tlie numbers at auccessive points on a r and a* respectively will mere wo 
or de<Teasc iii the same ratio flius the number of children eininicr'ttHl, rcproKm^otl by a h and r/' b* 
will bear the same pioportion in botli cases to the total mimbcT cnninoraled, represented by a e and 
n If, however, one population is increasing faster than another, the proportion of ehihlrea tiO 
adults >\ill he larger in the fonnci tfiaii in the latter, because the nutiibers in each of the genvrations 
included in n h will bo more in excess of tli(‘ numbers of each of the generations iiiclii<lcd in b e. So 
if tlio avenge life of the aliilt he shortened, in tin* one case, whih‘that of the chdd ivnmruH the same, 
the proportion ol ehildreti will bo increased, for tlic ratio of// h to h t will become larger, while If the 
avenge lih* of the child he i educed, the oppodie result will follow. 

of the ILgh Propot (ton of Chthlr/n to --Tliiis the* ratio ol children to aduU» 

depends upcni the rate of ineiea-e of poiiulition, and upon the average liU» uf the generation, intiwit 
!nortalrt\ Ixnnjr constant. And lln^ into of IneieabC depcnids u[) m the jiroportion <d* annual biitlis to 
total population, de«alh-ratcs being constant Thiis the ratio ot ch’dclicu it) uliills dojKiiuls upon — 

(1) the niimliei of cliildion annually horn in a ffivcii populntion , * ' 

. (2) the rate of infant mortality ; 

(8) the a\eiago life one geiierntion. » \ 

In ofhci wolds, you can increase the ))rojmrtion of children to tot«d population in thneo way/ by pr'o- 
duciug cbildren in greater numbers, by reducing infant morlaliu. or by killing off your adults at au 
cailicr ige. Now to which ol lh(*se thiee conditions is the Ingh pioportion of cluldicn in the Bunjab 
<luc { I'herc can be little ilouht that the Piinjal) ]x>])ulition is h ss long lived than that of Knul'ind. 

It would he stiauue if it NV(ie not so The jiejibaut of oiii village^ leads a ide ot increasing 

laiiour, even if tint Ishour he not so ',(‘\cre as that of ilie English workman Ho inhabits a mud 
lio>Gl in flu middle of n crowd si village surrounded by fcsicnng dunghills and atagnant [ioo^h, the 

water ol wJiieli litter is not seldom Ins only drink Jlis food is pool , and he has to make up by 
(pnintilv wli it it laekh in (pnlitv. His life ib nionotonoiis almost hiytuid conception He is burn, 
ciiekons, an 1 dies almo t like a Insist of the fichl, with only aueh rude caie is Ins neighbuur'a ignornnce 
eiin alfiiid. J>elo\\ him is iJn outcast. tli<» conditions of whose existence have already been 
discriUd Above liim is the sedentary merchant, or the t >o olten piofligate gentleman The 
healthv life of the English middle ehisse is almost umepresented ih the Bunjah.* Whether mortility 
among childien bears a liighei or a lower projioition to that among adults in the Biinjab than in 
Englaiul I cannot say, nor are there aii> sratislies on ihe subject wliieli can he accepted as trust- 
wen thy. Tin' elim lie appears more tavonrahlo to mtaiit life if piopr rly caied for than that of England ; 
hilt native childien grow up in the keiml, and take thiir ehiiiee of lifo and deuh. I doubt whether 
the rates of infant mortalih are m t iweii highei in piop n lion to tlicfse ol adult mortality in the 
Biui)ab than in England Hut as to eno eiiise of tin (\ecssiv projantion ol (hildii n llieio can !>e 
no doubt wliitr'vcr, and tliat is the huge miinbor oi hiiths That tins is ot dui* to marriage taking 
place at .ui cail\ peiiod ol lift, sii|)posino tfie nuuihei of childien lnnni» by each moihei tq l)i‘ K.naianf, 

I think f have already shown. Tlin> the only causes to vvineli the ext^ess of hnths can he due arc 
either gicatei average fecundity on tla pan of iln* individual wile, or ii gnutm prop )rrion of married 
women. Now the childien shown iis und( I one usir ol .ig^ in our icluiiis an* 750,457 : ami though 
the hiith-iate of 1880 was piohably hcl m the average, yet the numbcis rctiiimd ore in exPess of tln^ 
births by ^omc 6 to 8 per cent be nn e of the inteii.il bctwicn the preliinmar} icroid and tlie final 
(3cn!»us,*HiO thai the nuiniHis maybe taken as a (air average Now tie re aie 2,903, OOa married 
women between th© ages ol 20 .and 10 , so that we have 25 8 children born f7ir evciy 100 married 
women between tlu two ages wlieic tin* corresponding figures for England aie d»!>'S7 ; and if we take 
lower ages, tlio comjurifeon will hi wtill moic unfavourable tor the Bunjali. There can be little doubt 
that eailv marriage, by forcing the giil into prenntiirc pubeylj, or at least intti cliild-beaiing bqfou 
she i*< fully devcdopeit, not only reduces the number ol wives who Mirvivc tjo beamic motliciei, but 
losHCiiH their reprodu/divo powcM Foi the Multfui Division, wltfere early marriage unknown, the 
iiuiiiber of children per 100 lives bctwi'en 20 and 40 jeais old is Ul 5 ; and th<mgh the diffcieini* in 
porJuips paitly duo to a more healthy (dimate, yet it is* also 1 believe largely a result 6f maninge at a 
more reawonahle age. We must look then to the pr ipoition of married women to ixplaiii the large 
excess of cliildien ; and heie wc ariive at what is, to my mind, the gicat cause of the peculiarity 


* Ckiloncl Miucliin, ms OommiBftiotjor of quotes an instance of “ an oM man in Birsa, who died in I S81 , and 

i^lio had been kept prisonor for two yoais by George TlnJiuas as a Jiostuge m 1804. Ho wiis said to Ix^ 110 years 

** old, and dttdaved Uo was of mutuie age in tlio teTnblo,lanuno ot 1783. He showed mo with great piido ^ third 
** set of natural teoth, wluoli wore like those of a toll-grown man of 25. • 
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utMler dieonesioo, and that is the oustom, not of early but of ftnitiertal marriage. In JESngland in 1871 
there were 3,504,351 women between the ages of 20 and 40, of wb<nn 1,423,360 or 41, per cent, were 
uDinim'ied, while 48 per oent. of the women over 15 years old were unmiirried. In the Punjab the 
ourr<^pondlng proportions we 11 and 26 per cenf., widows being of course included as unmarried in 
all cases,. As it is, even with this .universal marriage, the feeumity is so small and the mortality so 
high that the jmpulalion of^ the Punjab scarcely increases faster than that of England and were the 
;iaine proportibn of the women to remain unmarried here as there, it is probable that population would 
actually decrease. * ^ 

^Average Life, Rates of Afortalitg, Expectation, and Probable Aye.— The average length of life, 
the rates of mortality at different periods of life, and the expectation of life at each age are all 
*cilpable of being deduced from the figures of Table VII. But they are merely the arithmetical 
results of those figures, and put. the facts which I hayc discussed in a new shape only, without adding 
uught to them. 1 have examined the rates of mortality and find that they suggest nothing new, 
luorely confiriving the remarks made in the preceding paragraph. The average length and expectation 
of life I have not had calculated as the process is laborious. The fact is that these statistics, though 
exceedingly valuahld fur actuarial ]>urposes, wc of little other use. Even in England these statistics 
are based upon the registration of births and deaths and not u{Km the Census statistics, indeed the 
(/enf^uB figures for ago as recorded arc corrected by those statistics before they arc published. The 
probal>l& distribution of tlvi population by age, however, would certainly have been useful, and would 
iipt have Ixscn ditlicult to arrive at, and if I could have met with a man able to plot curves accurately 
imd neatly Itjiiould have undertaken the cxaiuination of the figures. But the time allowed is too < 
short fbr me citlier to teach a man or to make the plots myself, and 1 leave the subject untouched. 


























































t At pRire 161 the statistics for each rsoe of Christians are given separately. 

























































INSTRUOTfON, 

• 

The inibiination that is to bo ohtainecl at ji eensiisf rot^ai-dinjr the spread ^ ecUicatiou amoiig5it the 
people is riooossarilj' of tho most vajyiuj description, and enn only ho a|»pli(‘;d)Jo to :i comparatively 
small j)ortion of this widcMind im]K)rlrtnt suhjoct. The inquiry of which r ho results are to he com- 
mented upon in the present chaptm* extends no turther tlmn to the simple fact of whether the persbti 
returned knows or is learning how to read and write* Before entering upon the ?ttatistics, therefore, 
it is iwlvisablc to explain the system on which tlie'Snforiuaiion on these heads was obtained. It \4ilj 
be seen that the tables eomprisc three main classes, those who arc i?nder instruction, those who tht)ugh 
not learning can read and write, and lastly the illiterate. In the eoinpanitivo table that precedes^ 
this chapter, tho titles have hoen rendered briefly, the pupils, tlie Uterato, and the illitcrutc* In the 
first category the enumerators were instructed to enter all who were at tho time <tf the Census under 
tuition, 'either at school or at home. The second class is intended, according to the rulijs, to comprise 
thoae^who, not being under tuition, are able to both read and write. It doca not incliule those who 
can read hut not write, nor those who can do no more than sign tlieir name, hut airily such persons as 
can both write as well as read. Tho third category contains the large number who are either wholly 
illiterate or only instructed up to the extent T have just mentioilcd. I now pass on to the ways in 
which 1 think from my examination of a certain number ol‘ the schedules^ during the abstrjictimj of 
their contents that it is possible for errors to have occurred in recording the information rerjuired uiidor 
the above heads. None of those are very prevalent, but in one case they may have !ilTi>cteil in soinV 
degree the tabulated results. In the first place, the less intelligent enumei ator?, especially if i^mploytid 
in a town where there is any consiilerablc h>reign element, seem bi have considered on several 
occasions that came under my notice that the term instnicthm was confined to tin* languages habitually 
spokesn in the district, and accordingly, -after entcrinjr the [lersiui as illiterate, added a nanark th;i-t he 
or sfje was iihlfs to write, say, Tamil, Urdu, Mfirwaili ami soon. Tliis erro*’ was m>j oficn found, 
still il was frequent enough to be mentioned, as it may have sometimes buem left unc,osrccJc'd in the 
process ol' ra]nd abstraction. The other mistake that I found to have occurred in soute castes, r^lnetlv 
of bad handwriting, is the confusion more especially in tiie entries against females I>et\ve(‘ri tlu^ wonls 
literate and learning in (iiijarati, where ihc. two arc very similar in tlu* current handwritin 


mg ( 

7 '" 


ol that 
one to 


divi-^ion.* This is likely, of course, to have caused the transpositioji of soinc? of^thr^ entries iV< 
the other eohniin oE the working sheets. i < 

Umic'r the system of elassifie}iti(m tliat has been adopted for exhibiting the results of tlio lp<|uiry, 
^ ,1 I • there is no distinction of grade in the instruction returned, and the 

* {idvaneed student ul the high or teehiucul dass(;s is nmiistni.guishable 

from the heginner in the primary school, 'riiis is incvitahle at a general inquiry of this s<»rr., and in 
this Iheaideney, luckily, the ilclicient information can be almost eornpictely supplied by depart- 
mental records of the Director of Public, Ii^struc- 
important ])f)ini to nsiicrtahi is tlic pro- 
jiortion of the population that is under primary in- 
struction. Through this stage all tteit learn at all 
must pass, but it rests with tho individual to advance 
further in search of knowledge. The difference 
between the nuiiifber of pupils returned at the Census 
and that on the books of the (Joverument and 
aided schools on the 31st of March 1881, or about 
six weeks alter the enumeration, is comjiarativcly 
small, and if the assumption be allowed, as is reason- 
able, that the excess are under instruction chiefly at. 
indigenous or other olenientary institutions,* tli(‘ 
proportion of Uio.sr; wlio are under jirimary instnicv 
tion to the total i>opulation cun be ayproxiuiatelv 
ascertained, and a comparisori with otlicr countries 
rendered possible, a? can \>ii seen in the margin. t 
It is my j)n>]n»flal to defer further consideration of* 
the question of elasBificatioii and tho diatributioii of* 
the pupils between the different grades of institutions till later. • 

The marginal table shows that oven in JCurope there i*« considerable variation in the proportion of 
children under elementary instruction, 'fhe countries in which instruction up to a certain standard 
is rendered compulsory by law, tuid is consequently gratuitous, standV good, (Teal above the rest. 
Sweden is about a middle station between the Teutonic Federation ami South Oennany, where the 
Roman Catholic element is stronger. Great Britain comes ^about halfway down the list, auditin' 
next great gap is between tlie wealthy Bedgium and the more heterogeneous ^population of German 
Austria. Lastly, there is a marked falling off bctw'cen Greece and Portugal, tlio country next to it 
on the list. , * 

This Presidency comes far below tho most backward of the European western natitms witli respect 
to its degree of po[)nlar instruction, and has apparently no move than 19 persons in 1,000 attending 
primary schools, compared with 120 in Great Britain and 55 even in Greece. Had this chapter 

• The dofloienoy, where it is found, is probably due to the entry in the Census of those under instmetion in some 
Oftses (such as in colleges and high schools) as able to read and wrihj. 
t These figures ore borrowed from a statement prepared in 1873 for tlio Report on the Vienna Exliibition. 
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boon Uxkoii lij) in ^Ino losicul onlor*^ ii; would have been soon from the analysis of the industry of 
the country much higher sfcanihird of education b not, under the existing oircumstauoes, to ki 
exported, whilst to quote, in anticipation of more pirticular comment, the return comparing the state 
of tlvhigs'now and in 1872, the increase in the ndmher of pupils, amounting, os it does, to f9 per cent, 
shows that the progress of educat.iofi is considerably in advance of the increase of the population, and 
that the disorganisation resulting from the famine in the village teaching has liad but a transitory 
effect. * 

^Abandoning, tlujb, for the present the distinction of class and degree of instruction, we find that in 
• , , ^ 1 X- every sixteen p&mm in this Presidency there is one who is not 

General prevalenct^ et nesa ion. illiterate, within the meaning of the term as used at the 

* Census., Put in anftther way, there are, in every thousand persons, 939 who are unable to road and 
write. The extent of education varies, necessarily different parts of the country. For instance, 
the Tiumber of perrions in Sind, containing ones whom we may call a scholar (if the title be accepted 
in the sont^e it boars in an Englisli village, os including both those who know and those who learn), is 
22, but in the Homo Division it is 16. In the capital city, again, it is only 4, and in the Konkjm and 
Deccan 23 and 22 t*esi> 0 (*tively. (lujunit and the Karnfitic restore the average, the one with 12, the 

other with 19 as its dcuomiuator. On the whole, 
therefore, the Konkan is the division in which 
instruction lias made least progress, and omitting 
the capital city, Gujarat shows the greatest rcLitive 
number of scholars. The distribution of the edu-, 
cated population is shown in the margin, t and for 
comparison with it the distribution of the entire 
jiopulation according to the table at the beginning 
of the first chapter of this volume, is added. The 
higher numbers in Giijarfit and Bombay have, it 
appears, t(» counterbalance the deficiency in the four 
\ • other divisions, of which the Deccan is that where 

the difference between jiopulation and instruction is most markedly to the disadvantages of the latter. 
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, \ / • Education uy Skx. — (a,)- Ff males, 

' t 

'fhe difference, however, between tlic two sexes in regard to education is so great in this conulry 
that it is desirable to tfoat of this brancli of the subject at once, without entering furtlier into the dis- 
tribution of the educated juddic in the aggregate of both sexes. Taking the whole Presidency 
together, there are in every thousand maliM 889 persons who cannot read and write. In the same 
number of females iho proportion of the illiterate will he found to rise to 994. Put otherwise, lliero 
is oiie^male scholar in nine of Ids sex, and one female in 156 of hers. In the case of the former sex 
though, with the exception of the Konlcun aivl l'>cccan,tho proportions arc by no means uniform, tliero 
is less variation in (lie dilFerent divisions. The pnqmrtions tlunnselves are given in the comparative 
tables prefixcfbto this cliapter, and range from one in three persons in Bombay to one in 12 in Sind. 
But with regard to (lie pri>j>oi‘tlon of educated females the return exhibit much more extraordinary 
divergences from the average, lii the capital city ilierc are only ten illiterate to one literate, whilst in 
the Oujnrfit Division, where femald education has made the next most promising start, there are no less 
than 197. Jn the Konkan scarcely one woman or girl in 600 can either read or write, or is learning 
to do so, and in the Deccan and Karuatie the state of things is little better. The ratios in Sind arc 
peculiar, espoeially as to the higli proportion of girl-pujiils, oontrastiMl with tlie lowness of ihe corre- 
sponding rationn lh(‘ covse of boys. It seems almost incredible tliat the mtio of tlie male puiiils should 
1)0 the lowest iu the Presidency, whilst that of females under tuition should, if the capital city be not 
ehnsiden'd, exceed all ihe rest. I'lic figure.^ for female pupils in this Province, too, are eonsidembly 
more in excess of given in the departmental returns than they are elsewhere, ok’ than those for 
males in thi^ part of the country cither. 

in connexion with the distribution of the educated females territorially, it is not to bo passed over 
that 55 • 5 nor cent, of this class arc contained iu the city of Bombay, :md that this concentratioo has 
the offe<*t of materially raising the ratio of the Homo Division as a whole. Of the remainder, 13 • 7 
jMr c,ent.*n'c in Gujariit, 1 1 * 3 in the Dect^an, 9 ’ 9 in Sind, 5 * 8 in tlic Karuatie, and 3*8 in the 
Konkan. Throughout tlic whole; Presidency it is only in Surat, beyond the caj/ital that 99 per cent, 
of the I’omales are not illiterate. Before resuming the subject of the distribution of the male pupils, it is 
wortli wliiie to briiifly consider sepamtely from eacli otlu.r the two cIuhscb of the other tex who arc not 
quite illiterate. Ih *the PreSidencry, a whole, there are in 1,000 females of all ages and religions, 2*3 


% According to tlio origimu the ocoijpation of the people was to have been treated of liefore their inatruotaon, 
but as some HliiitiKtics about oduofltiou wei’e wanted by th<3 Oommisaion then sitting, the whole of the presc^nt 
chapter w^s drafiod sinulltaneously with the preparation of the information that was required, ao as to save blocking 
thti typo at the \mr H. ’ i 

t 111 th<v Preiii^UMioy DmRiou, iiiolnding the ciiipital city, there is on an average, an area of 20’5 square mflea to 
each school ooiinoohMi with or recognised by tlic Htato, The schools are, accordingly, about 4’2 miles apart, and 
taking the urea t»f wliich thf^ school to the centre os a oirde, the average radius will be 2 miles in le^tli. 
Ivoughly spoakiug. and sLssmatng e<inji1 distribution of childron over the whole area, every diild of achoobgoing.age 
Im-r a school at about 4} aiilcv distance, and there ar(3 about 97.'! children of the above age with* ti poch school drolo. 
As regards these calcnktionSi ]»f)\yevev, it must be rocollecte*! that largo areas of iminhabited badlntervcn© between 
village mul village, and that th© children are concentrated in the villages tuid towna thomaelvea, ao that itia 
iiocoRsary to calcuJato also the distribution of sohoola amongst tho, inltabited tmits of population.. The veault ia to 
show an average for tliis division of one school for every 5^6 towns and villoigeai b^t conoentxx^tioa in towns 
rodtt(!iea Tlio average to ono for seven. 



und(?r instruction;, and 4 • 1 who (^n read and write. In Sind there are 2 ^ 0 in the one category, and 
only 2 • 6 in the other, but elsewhere, it is only in the Kiirndlic that tlie latter ratio is less tliali that of 
the pupils. In the captt»il the respective proportions come to 28 *7 and 6H*3, and this i]^ the otjly 
phicie where one in a hundred of this sex is learning or able to reml or write. After this city, iSwmt 
and Kanli?h1 districts come close toea<*Ji other, with PouDfi next, though far behind. It nmy hi? that 
the ratio of pupils iu Karachi, like that in the district last-named, is raised by tho more than ordinarily 
laj’go settlement of Europeans and Eurasians there, and that the conipiiratively low ratio of the edu* 
cated is due to the recvont introdiiotion of schools, fw rerison that may bo operative, too, in other parts 
of Sind. The districts that show the lowest ratios of both educated jyid learning ai;c Stltara, Khdndesh, 
Ratnagiri, Kal&dgi and tbes Thar and Pjlrkar tract in Sind. In none of these except last two mu 
one female in a thousand termed cither pupil or scholar. Lastly, on cHunparihg the numbers of 
Hchohirs of the two sexes together, we find tha t to one female pupil there are on an average 14 maJd 
a(*cording to the Census, but 17 ac.cordingto the departmental statement. Amongst those iviturned as* 
<Hl^c^lted the ratio of males is lilghcr, and reaches 17 to 1.* Taking the ratio of the females to the 

males of each class, the rcjsults appear as 0 ‘ 80 pupils 
and 4 ' 85 iwho can read and write to every 100 
males in the same position as regard^ education. 
The dilTcrences in the diviaioiiaJ ratios arc shnwn in 
the margin. It will be nwtiee<l that tJic two 'pro- 
portions are the widest apart in Sindj^and closest 
together in the Deccan. Bombay is left out of 
the question, as the special feature of that city, its 
excess of men, many of them in commerce or liberal 
profe-ssions, make it a matter ol* (‘oiirne that thox'o 
should be fi'W educated women in the ]»opulrition at 
large relatively to the number of tin* other sex. 
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I|,will now ask attention to the first thre(5 (columns of the comparative tabic in which the projK)rtion 
of ^lucatfjd males is shown for different parts of the country. The capital i^atv shows anjaverago 
about twii’c as high as that in any other part of the country, and three times that i4 the cwintry dt 
large. Gujardi approaches it nearest and Sind is at the opposite extremity. Tho proportion of the 
illiterate iu the Deccan is the same as that in tho Ivonkan, but that of the i)ui)il8 Js a trifle higlnu'. 
The Karnfilic seems from its ratio of learning and educated to be a- gcK)d deafiu advance of tho rest 
of the table-land, and the coast district of this divisiem has a remarkably higli average of persons not 
wholly iliitoratc. This may be owing, perhaps, to the (comparatively large number of )>jaluna,ns 
settled as cultivators iu tho interior and in the villages along the sea-line. The districts in wliigji the 
proportion of the illiterate to the total po])ulalion is least are Broach and Surat, both of! which show 
much the same ratio, and after them, but at a considerable distance, Almied/ibad, Kanani, Poona, — 
where there is the steong European and Eurasian element to be taken into ednsideratmn, — Dharwar 
and Kaira. Only in these does the ratio iu (juesiion fall below 90 per (^eut. 

The ratio to the male population of the boys returned as actually under tuition is highest in Broach 
and Surat, wdiere, like that (^f tlic illiterate, the proportions aic nearly identical. Dliarwur and 
Pocma c^)mc next, followed by Kfinava and Alnneduhad. Tho only otlier districts in which a pro- 
pitrtion of three per cent, or more of the male populsition is under instruction are Kaira, Belgaum, 
Ratn&giri, and Sholapur. Tlic lowest proportion is to be found in tlie Punch Maluils, Tliana, Nasik, 
Khuudcsli, and .some of the Sind districts. Lastly, there remains for considt^mtion the pro})ortiou of 
those who without being under instruction kiu»w h<»w to read and write.. In tins respect, also. Broach 
and Surat are at tlie liead of the list, but the suhsequcsiit orde r is changed, and Ahmcdiibdd, witli its 
large resident commercial po]nilation in a good deal more Ibrward than Kilnara, winch comes next to 
it. Kaira and I*oona are the only other districts with a ntti(» of more than 8 per cent, pf this (dass. 
Dharwiir fho next to those in order, has only 7 • 2, and Sholapur G*4. The average in Gujarfit is, on 
tho whole, much more in advance of that of the rest of the Ihesidency in this respect than it is with 
regard to actual instruction. Tlie (wiuscs may be, firstly, the superior wealth of the division, which 
attracts and retains a gi*oatcr number of men engaged in the clerical and mercantile profe^sioufl, or, 
again, tho cultivators themselves may liave evinced an earlier appreciation of the advantagtes of a 
certain degree of instruction, for the delailed returns show, as Avill liercafter appear, tlia-t the higher 
average in this part of the country prevails throughout the community, even to the lowest grades. 
The agrioultunil and thinly populated district of the Punch Malials, tlunigh one of, fhe most batjkward 
in the Presidency in the matter of education, shows a higher ratio of those who have learned to read 
and write than Klifindesh, Nilsik or S&utra, and is up to the figure returned against TliAna, where 
there is a certain influx of educated men from the capiial. If we omit from consideration tlie outlymg 
portions of Sind, the most backw^ard districts are those just mentioned ; tho Parfeh Mahdls is then the 
first in tho scale of ignorance and S^rt^ira a little bettor than the Others. Taking the Presidency as a 
whole, there are about 7 • 9 per cent, who can read anil write, and 3 " 2 who are stilP under tuition, 
if, however, Sind be excluded, the average is thereby raised slightly on account of the increased weight 
given to the figures of Bombay and Gnjarfit, The average ratio of learners in Sind is considerably 
below that of the other divisions, and that of the literate there is the same as in the 1 )cocan and biu 
an insignificant fraction below the proportion found in the Konkan. 


^ The ratio of pupils tp literate is 36-5 per lOO'O ix the cose of females, and only 4 ^ 3 amongst mal 98 . 
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Education in Kklation to Age. 

Tlie (Milcuktionw on which I have hen^n commonting hitherto have been made on the entire poinilatum of 
r,ach Hox, ittvi include, tluwfore, those wlio have mot yet reached the age of wynteinatic irffetrUotion m 
wella^ such aft may he eont^idered, iis a general ruh?, to have punsed that age. 1 })roi>*fto now to 
estiinah^ the iiuprossioii made I >y th«j present extension of educfition cn the community 
)jm»sL likelv Ixi iufluenc(‘d by it. It is out of tlu (pn^stiou to attempt here to cl aftsify the whole 
body (»1‘ students w> such agt? pcTicwIs as will servo to indicate, even approximately, the grAdo of 
etfueation to which tlicy have attained, and tlie Iflgh ratio lx)rne by the pupiLs on the registern of 
(‘l(Mnentary schools ttj the total «nder iiisf ruction is a sufficient reason for selecting as the basis of 
'^cnlculition a perioth which will most conveniently harmonise with the conditions of that branch of 
<sluc‘aiion, Tlie jinpils in question have therefore been classed under three lieads. The first includes 
all cliildren who have not altaiiMnl their sixth birthday ; the second the period from that day to the 
comph'tiou ol’tlu^, foiirtcxmth year, and the last, the nanaindci- of life. The exiierienci' gained during 
the abstra<qIon irom (‘xaminatioa of a (iortaiu (piaiitity of the schedules, leads me to think tlu^t if it 
were not lor the grrater complexity of the working tallies, it vioukl hiive Ixmji worth while to have 
added one more divisiuu, so i>s to liav(3 <listinguished the pupils of the higluT grad(*s of institutions, 
who, as a rnk . are prob:d)ly more than 15 and Jc‘.ss than 22 y(‘ars old. vSimllarJy. the lowc^sl 
I>enhd niiglit witli advaniagti hiiv<* been fixed to begin at the fifth birthday, a modification that 
woultl, 1 thinly, liav(i elinunati'd n<*arly all the enlrits of pupils and literates now shown as less tlian 
s\x years old# In order to bring these latter into tlie genera) calcidation, iiovvever, I have taken for, 
com], airison with the return of tMliicaliou the total iMjpulatioii of the age just im ntiomxl, namely, 
from 5 to 14. and on the assumjiliou that most if not all tlie cliildren under six returned as pupils 
or litmate are not loss than livt yenivS old, tin? two early cdiisses of those under Instruction and 
iiistructod ha\o la^ou Combined. In the comparalivt? tables accordingly, the proportion given is, in the 
first j»iac(s ihsi. < f the whole? (d* the pupils Jind littaate below 1.5 to the total numlxT of children 
between the ^ges of 5 and 14. Art<?r thl’» stsies come the proportion of the pupils ami literates 
of nvdairer years U) the entire ailnlt ])opulatioii. It is, ]>(U‘haps, scarcely necessary to ol^scrvc 
that in the last, category are m(;luded all the ctdlcge and many of tlu? liigli school students to which 
class most of the miinber returned as und(?r instruction may be ascribed (though there is a consideri|l>lc 
lunuber (>f piiiiils wdio,caimo*t all be under this class of education), hut the bulk of tlic popuTlation in- 
clhded liftrc cotisists of the jursons actually able to read and write, who are out in the world and no 
longer in a state of puiiillage. 1‘he figures given in tabU XIII. of Appendix A. show that about 

S4 • 3 of the total number of pitjiils are under fifteen 
years of age. The margi!;al table gives for four 
divisions of the Presidimey the general ratios tlnit 
are showm in the. table on tlie next page for tlie 
separate districts in emdi. In the Sind abstraction 
the degrees of instruction were not classified by ag(‘, 
so what follows in this ])«>rtion of the cha]»ter refers 
to the Home Division only. Here we find, that the 
iioys >vho ar(‘ for tJie present purpose considered to 
be of a scliool-goiiig iigc, 1 2 per (?ent, are cither 
learning or able to read and write, 4'he relative posi- 
tion of the divisions is not differoiu fro.u what has 
l)0«*n already mentioned in the jireccding paragraph. 
As regards the girls, tiie ])roporii(m of tin; pu]>ils 
and literate? is iijn times aftsimdl as it is amongst 
tlie boy«. 'rhe ]>ecnliar U.ilii^re in thbi n turn, mmely^ that the ivtu, of cduoatcil adult women is only 
mu' half that prevailing amongst girl s wiiilst in the ease <d' the utiirr i-ex the iliflerenee het ween the two 
jieriodhis very nincb le.^s striking, is due, of coui se, ti> the early marriage sysiem, Avliich necessarily acts 
as an impediment to 4ie c.ontlnuanco of regular inslnuition at school lieyond a very elementary stage, 
'The griidual s]>rend of edueatlou \< iraceabloin the figures for (hijariit, where girls' schools liave been 
longer established and het ter rnaiiitaiiu^d than elsewhere in tlic extra metropolitan districts. The 
capital afibrds, us may lie ex]K'ctt*d, t^xceptiomd f.icililies for the education of this sex, and tlic com- 
panilively slight trace tif the results to be seen In the figures fur later life is to be ascribi'd, probably 
to the tnilux of adult labourers and their wives from tlie country, who liclong to a class which public 
instruction ha: only recently begun to r(*;ie]j.* I hc compar;! lively small diftercnce In the two ratios 
for tbe Deccan, where tliere lias not as yet beoi a very marked success in female education, is due, 
as will b(‘ seen fnAi^a referimet? to the table uppo.dte, to the miinber of Christians in Poona and some 
other disiiiets, wliich materially raises the pi*<i])ortion. Petnming to liie figures for the males, it is 
noticeable that in one ca^e only, that of the Kavmitic, is the ratio of the literate higher amongst the 
hoys than among.-, I tlie adults, and even iicre, to a very ^Jight extent, l^his le probably attributable to 
the loss uf hoys hi tlu^^fauiine who would at the time of Census have entered n])On their sixth year, 
111 the case (jI* liom])ay4e5ty the falling off of the jiroportiou amongst the adults is explicable, of course, 
in tlu? same wrfy aw llio similar cliaraet eristic amoiigsi the femaU?s of this class, and may be set down 
to the (?ounteracti(>u of i,h*? results of c?om)>:iratively wide-s])road instruction of the young by the 
ahuoruia.l proportion td* illitenite labourers of riper years. The table giving tbe distlpibiftion of this 
class by distiicts shouv that a. sfmiewhat similar c.ause is in operation in KWurlcsh* Wt wdiether the 
case is the .‘U me in I)i.ar\var, or wluthcr in that <!istri(;t there lias been a recent, and more or Je^s 
c-uddi n, adva.uee in tlu? CNlen.sion of sehuolft, 1 am unable to state. 

♦ Tlic still o of instnictiiai is i>robahly not much better amongst the lower oommei'ciaJ classes in the capital. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF INSTRUCTION BY AGEt AND RELIGION. 



• Less than 100 of the age speelfied. f 1“ S>«'1 distinction of age was not preserved in the abstraction. J On page Isxviii the distinction of race-amongst Christmas with refoettce to edncafta & noted. 

















































































COMFAJl\Tl\E TABLE OF INSTKlXTION BY AGEf AND RELIGION. 

11. — Eemalks- -? % 



Less than 100 of tlie ago speeifietl. t la Sicd the dUtinctloa of age was not preserved in aT.sira-tir.n. J Or= page Ix^xnl the dist-'nction of rare ajaoag*;t ChrNtians v,ith referenc* to eduoatkm is aoted. 
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TJio total number of boys of a teachable or achpol-g’oing ago is 1,948,648, or aboat S7’l per cent, of 
the entire male population. Of those it appoare that 10*6 per cent, ant under instruction «*d I’Tt more 
know how to rood and write, leaving alwut 88 por cent, illiterate. The girls of a similar age number 
1,710,881,90 about 26 per cent, of the female population. Tho projwrtion of those Uiata^O under 
instruction is about 88 in 10,000, whilst in addition to theso there are about 32 in the samc 'ntfknbf'r 
who can road and write, but are not Ijoiiig taught. Thus tiie proportion of tho illiteratr* amongst them 
is 08*80 per cent. Omitting JJombay, the order in which the districts sUnd with r^'spoet to the 
instruction of girls is, first, Surat, then Poona, Uroach, ICAnara, Ahmedabild and I^Arwar. There is a 
considerable gap between tho last-named and Ahn^dnagar, which comes next TMna follows closwly* 
the latter and Kolaha, JCaira, and llclgauin are rjeliiudit. Kbjtijjdesh, Satara and RatiiAgiri are the 
h'twt ;^vanced in this matter. Surat is hu- away the first of all the districts, .and, wore it not for the 
Christian clement in Poonti, would show a r.atio more than double that of any othof. fn tin* proportion 
of males under instruction or cslucated it yields to Preach at tho younger janiorj, thoiigli it is still tlio 
first in yogard to this ratio at tho later ago. Both of (hesi* districts aVe very inucli in fwlvanoo of tlu* 
two that follow them, DliftrwJlr and Kunara, In the proportion of edncati-d adult.s Aliin'dal/ul comes 
aftor^Iroach, and both i’oon.a and Kaira are boforo tlie two districts in the south whicli stand so well 
with respect to the instruction of boys. The lowest projiortion of eclia-atod l*»ys is in fclio Panch 
Mahals, where tlie Aboriginal population is largo, slow to <!du<-at(', and ijossossi'cl, Jis wi^iave seen in 
a previous chapter, of an unusual Quantity of young childnai, a fact wliicli necesiarilv'sdlmds le lower 
the ratio. A similar caust^ is probably operative in Nasik, Kliundesh suid ^'hi^ni^ all ol' which ate lar 
below the rest. The places in which the education of adults seems to be al tfie lowt'stebb are Khaudesh 
and tlie^ Piinch Mahfils, two flourishing agricultural ilistricts, and Initween llierii comes tha famine tratt 
of Kahulgc I'lie adult women jseeih to have tlie least imdination towards I'dueation in S5fli.trira, 
Kaludgi, Khilndesh, and Ilatnfigiri, and to be relatively most numerous in Surat, Poona, Broacli and 
Almieflabi'ld. 

Lastly, beJ'ore taking up the t|u(\stion of tho s]>road of education in tin* various religions considered 
Ki'parately, I may remark that if the occupation return is to bo tnisb'd, there arc eii an average about 
26 pupils to each ti'achor, whether mail or woman, 'i'he departmental return, while it ineliides colleges 
.•iii'l other large institutions, is incomplete with regard to aided schools, and the ratio'of pupils per 
tcachei- deducible from it being thus unduly high, has not been lier<> Inouglit fori^ard for comparison. 




I’ilrsia anil Jains. 


^ , KnrcATiox Bv Rkciciox. 

From wliat was said in tho last chapter regarding the constitution of tln> liftteiogoneous uopuiation 
that, goes l>y the general title of Hindoo, it is abundantly evident that to treat such admass .as a> simdo 
eonuiiuiiifcy is an attempt that leads to no practical result- Similarly with the Aboriginals mul 
(.!|iristiauH, the former of wliieh are better considered with reference to thidr tribes, the latter to their 
races. In .so far, liowover, as the retention of the general titles is essential for the iiiterjirel.ntion of the 
Tables given in Appendix A, I have .adopted them in the proportional statements hero used. From 
ihi'si' it will be seen that there is a very marked diflereiico between the edneation of the'twxi prinniiial 
religions according to whether they an* respectively in the mmieriejil iireponderance or not. Jn the 
Presidency Division where the Hindoos iiredoniinate, the moportion ol' the educated amongst them is 
loivver than th.'itof their rivals. In Sind, on the other hand, where the m.asfes are of tho other per- 
suasion, the Hindoo minority is comparatively highly edueated, and the JtlahamuMHl.ans illitemte. 
Confining my remarks to males only, it appears tb.at the community that shows the highest proportion 

of educated is the Per*/, and next to this X\w Jain. In (fujarlit, in 
fact, which is the native place of the one and of the wealthier section 
of the oilier, the Jains are more gonenilly <*diie.atcd than the Piirsis, and even in the capiljd city, which 
attracts the Dost of both classes, there is but an insignificant diflerenee in tho general rosfllt, though it 
is brought about by the high proportion of the literate in Ihe i^aso of th(* immigrant Jains and liy that 
of the pupils amongst tin* others. Taking the two coinmunitios scparatx'ly, the JYirsis are less well 
educated in 'Fluiiia than elsewhere, and best in the Deee.a.n, whore the sottlenients are in the chief 
towns, and the ratio of adults in basiiie.ss is a good doq,l higher than in frujanit. In the capital city 
tlu'ro is a considerable element of foreign I’arsis from Pi-rsia, many of whom wore driven from their 
homos by famine some eight or ten years ago, ami Iwive since remained in Bombay as cooks, bakers, or 
menial servants. Most of those are probably illit(>rato, and their jiri'senco tends to low’tU* the ratio of 
tht* community as a whole. Tlic distinction in the mat ter of instruction between t.ho two main 
divisions of Jains is very strongly marked. In Gujarat, whicli wo may consider the home of the 
indijjenous trading braiiich, the standard is high, whilst in the Karntitic and South Deccan the pro- 
portion of those who can ri*axl and write is but little above that which jrrevails there amongst the 
Iliudoos. Tho returns of education amongst the Jains in the North Deccan .arc in some* rcspocto 

poeuliar. There is greatm- difl'crence lietween the young and the adults than in other divisions, dm* 
[lerhaps, to the continual intorchaiigi* of population with Bajputfuia and Central India. The tondency 


noted above amongst the Hindoos and. Mahnniiriedans is again to lie tracdtl, hut lesft marked, of course, 
in tlie case of immigrants who comi* m^re for iiiisn(*lIaneous than commercial piirsiiiis. Tlie coni- 
luiiniiy, that is to say, is worse off for education in the [ilace wliere it is indigenous than where it is only 
sojourning. Amongst tho Paifiis this is noticeable in Surat a*nd 'riiami, and slightly in Broiu-h also. 
T^o Jains show it strongly in the soiitli, and slightly in (lujariit In the*niidile jiortion of (h/* 
Presidency the latter coramuuity is a mixed one, comprising *both traders, settled in villages, mid 
tvavolling dealers without mueh, if any, oclueation. Dm* of tho most striking fwiiures to whicli 
attontion is drawn as ro^artls theso two religions is tho. prevalence of instruction amongst the youne. 
Of the Pfirsi children of school-going age nearly 84 jicr cent, arc learning or already know- how to remi 
and write. The Jains show a. lower profiortion in the (*onimunity os a wholi.*, hut where the tradfaig 
oiement is pixidominant, as in Bombay and Gujarat, the standard of instruction is relatively little lieloiv 
that of the others. In the Kamfitie, however, there is not much advance in this re.sp(>ct, and the 
district which liore returns tho highest proportion is that in which there* is probably a mixture of trading 
and indigenous Jains. • ' » 
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Tho Bubjoct. of female education and its relative npread amongst the different sections of the com- 
munity is inoro conveniently treated in a single survey, after the varying degree of instruction amongst 
the males, which, jis has lx»cn scon from tho general remarks mado above, w almost incomparably we 
most important question from a purely statistical jioint of view, has been roviowotJ. Leaving, too, the 
Ohristiuv community to lie treated of according to its component races, and tho Hindoos whose castes 
will 1 m! taken as exemplifying the state of education ninoiigst the j>eople bearing this name, and the 
A boriginal tribes, amongst whom, however, the prevalence of instruction is not a matter requiring m u ch 
E-luoation amongst Whamme- comment, t he next cl^ss that presents itself is the Mahammcdan popu- 

lation of tho I rosidc^hcy. In Smd this community showa a proportion 
of illiterate, amounting to 97'5 per cent., but in the other part of the 
country the coirospoi^ding ratio is only 85, or below the average of tho peculation as a wliole. Outside 
the capital, which contains a large number of the commercial class, tho average standard of instruction 
is highest amongst the MahamraiHlans of Oujantt, where there is both trading and cultivating material. 
Khfindosh and Kalfidgi show the lowest proportion of educatcul Maharnmedans, and the whole of tho 
south of tho tablo-lan J seems below' tho average in this respect. Owing to the prominent causes that 
t(^nd to keep this community in the background the actual standard of education amongst thdm is 
scarcely fip‘prociated by tho rest of the public. Some of the classes of Mahammedans, such as tho 
Shiah BohorfthjS of Surat, the traders of Hombay, and a fi^w otliers, are highly trained in both tho 
vernapular language of the division and in Arabic or Urdu. Others, and herein lies apparently the 
clause f»f tho high ratios of the instnicrod in Gujarfit, use no tongue but the vernacular, and have no 
repugnance, accordingly, to attend the ordinary village schools^ The difficulty begins with the non- 
/icricultural ami non-eoinnu'rcial population of the country above tho Uh^its which is spread over most 
of tlnwlistricts of the Deccan and part of th<i Konkan also. Wo have sc^cn above that tho ratio of tho 
otlucatod is very low in the former of thes(^ tracts. On the coast it is higher, it is true, owing to tho 
comiuercial <doinent being more nearly on numerical equality with tho rest, which is occuj>ied chiefly in 
fishing and boating. The use of the dialect 1 have calleil Hindusth&ni or Mussalmfmi in the chapter on 
Languages originated jierhaps in the desire on tlie part of the apostles of Islfim in the first instance, and 
then amongst ^their converts also, to intensify the distinct ion botwoeii the new' flock and those still in 
the Hindoo fold which th(j latter had doserk'd. llie tongue everywhere hears traces of vernacular 
influoncis and in tlu» Konkan has but litth' roseiiiblance to any dialect of the north from wlienco it 
cuim.'. It is perhaps, too, the identity of the written character with that of the light literature of their 
t(\iehers a| id its affinity to thav of the KurAn, with the recollection of its former "pre- eminence as the 
language pf tho coKLrt^and administration that leads the lower classes oJ‘ this faith to cling to it in 
correspondence arW literature generally, and thus shut themsidves out in groat measure from tho 
advmitages of the mdor curriculum taught in the vernacular eloinentiiry institutions under the 
administration or nispeotion of (Jovernmont. It really soenis to rno that a good deal of the j)opular 
lK*li(^f in the general absence of book-learning amongst tho Mahammedans of this Presidency is duo to 
the prominence given to two facts. First, tho comparativo deficiency of men of this faith in the nnddk; 
an^^l upper "branches of (lovernnicnt em|)loymeut. Secondly, the small numbers on the rolls of tho 
natioruk' schools. y\s regards the first point, it seems that even amongst the Hindoos, who have none 
oi* tins hindrance of Ijuiguage in their way, few' hut of one or two classt^s aspire to Government service 
ir they can get th(‘ir living in any other manner. 1he Hindoo traders of (iujarfit are coniparativohv 
riire in an official ])ost, and so are th(‘ cultivators Still more is this noticeable in tlio Deccan ancl 
Konkan. It is the same with the corresponding class amongst tho Mahammedans. The mass of the 
latter community originated somehow with the arrniivs of the north, and were affiliated in some way to 
tli()S(^ bodies, with whosf> disappearaitcc th(ur foHunos fell. Tho l{ajj>ut and Marathi soldier liacl his 
land to fall back upon, but the Mahammedan of the class I spe^ak of is not an agriculturist. Ho had 
then to ti»kc hduge in various kinds of unskilled tasks, such as porterage, eavt-driving, and whenever 
it was availabh , service' a, constable, watchman, or mossonger, m none c)f which employments is tlu^ 

* possession t)f apy high degree of education m^ccssar}'. It set'nis a ciuestion whether in this part of 
India any extensive u.se at Mio b(jst of times was made of the, Mahammedan middle classes in adminis- 
tration. The clerical work was ])ick<'(i up by Hindoos before the military instinct of the others could 
Ik^ changed to undertnla* it, and tlu’ higher posts >f the service wen' mostly dependent upon court 
liuaiur, not nn rnerit, nor in any case vif more than a precarious tenure.'* 'I'he small number of 
Maluunmi^darts in the public service, therefore, is not apparently a now' })henomenon, and it remains to 
^^'e if then' is any tact that will tend to throw light on the comparative absence of this class from the 
luuHter rolls of tin* schools undor Government cognisance. On this point I will ask a rci'orencc to tho 
enmparative table at the Ix'ginning of Chapter III., and to that which is printed as No. IV. in 
ApjieuUix A., which will show that the ratio of Mahammedans to th(' entire population ranges between 
8 pi r cent, in Satiira and 78 per cent, in Sind, Tho average on the total population is 18 per cent., 
or only 8 pin* e-('nt if Sind be loft out Now the departm(*iital return of students according to religions 


shows the pruportien ol* Mahammedans under instruction to be over 10 per cent., and in primary schools 
over per cent. ISiis returtf includes Sind, but I have shown above that it is in this Province that 
according to the (kmsus returns the ratio of Alahammedan scholars is lowest, not only in comparison to 
in other jiarts of the country, but also compared to tho ratio of other religions, such as the 
feikh and Hindoo, in Sind itself Then, again, comparison shows tlwit in Sind there is the widest 
iliscropancy l»etwei^n th(?t>msus and the departmental return, tho numbfT of pupils entered in the latter 
being much less than that shown by the Census. Of course this d’fforence may be in the numbers of 
the Hindoos or Sikhs, and as the latter are not e,ven montioiKHj separately in tho educational table, the 
point cannot be settled. But the figures seem to indicate, at any rate, that there k no such large 
addition tram fwnd as to materially alter the proportion of Mahammedan loaniers to tl^ total body, 

There seems An apparent exception in the caao of subordinate judicial posts, but it is « ouWtion whether 
those wpre not tompfifary croatiojiH of a new power desirous of obtamlug the administrative asMstonoe of reure- 
f ^ loading religionB of the conquered country. Tlie increased facilities for the study of epem^d 
classes of law have no doubt, tended to open such posts to open competition, aA advantage of which the more 
oMho up^' kanaed Brahman has availtKl lumsolf to tfie exclusion of tho more narrowly-troiiied 
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and tiio inforonce is allowable that in respect to primary oslncation at least, the ratio of scholars of this 
faith is not far below that of their enfciro community to tlio population at Leaving the dp^art- 

inental return for that of the Census, which comprisos all sorts and grades of odueatiomu iastitUtions» 
we find that*ln both Gujarftt and the Df^cean tlie proportion of MabamimHlans under tuition to tbo ||otal 
numlvor of those learning is in excess of that of the Maharnmedan population to the total. Jla the 
former division the latter ratio is 10’ 1 per cent., and that of Mahatnrnodan to total pupils 1^*7 per 
coin. In the Deccan the respective proportions are 5*4 and G*5 per cent. The case, however, is, it 
must be admitted, diflForont in the KarnAtic, whore they are 0*1 and 7*6 per cent, o^'ing, it may bo, to 
the lower class to which the masses of the Mahaidmedans of that part of the country belong. It Is 
not perhaps fair to make a comparison between the Mahammodifiis and the Windoos .out of con- 
sideration of the immense range of the latter title ; but 1 may mention that in tlw Deccan the ratio 
of Hindoos is 88 ’2 on the entire population, whilst the pupils of that community only average? 84 ’4 per 
cent, of the number returned as under instruction. If in future returns from the Educational Depart- 
ment cave were taken to record separately the Maharnmedan pupils of Sind and those on riie rolls irf 
districts where this religion is not that of the masses, it would bo possible to estimate moit> exactly the 
relative ignorance of the two leading communities. ^ ^ 

It may be said, however, that the returns of the Census as given in the proportional form appended 
to this chapter are of themselves enough to prove that the Maharnmedan population ifl,jiB^ho whole, 
and except in Sind and the Karmitic, bettor instructed than the Hindoo. This is true, as far oh^tho 
mere numbers go, but my object in mentioning th<? returns of the Kducationai Dopartrnrmt was# to* get; 
if possihhs a stat(i iient in whicli the <|uality of the instruction is to some deliniit? extiuit indicari^^d, 
iTho standards of the primary schools under inspection are known and recognised , hut iiT the case tif 
the Census rc'turns there is no distinction lietween an institution of this cla-s and the hedge-school itttder 
an indigenous curriculum of its own varying according to any litfnl change of c,i re urn stances. In the 
ciino of the Mahairnnodans this distinction i-* of more conseqiu^nce than in that of any of the otlier 
communities, unless it he the Sikhs of >Jind, liecause it is iiaist probable that iunongst those entered 
liere iis under instruction are the iiiiTiK^rous classes of children whose daily cou’*se is no more than a 
repetition by rote of a certain yiovtioii of tlu* Kur/ni in a tongue tluy know not, and ])roba.bly never will 
understand. IMiere are, on th(» other liand, indigenous Mahamin(\dan schools in which an <‘xporitMmc.d 
Mullah grounds hi.s class well in the ordinary reading hooks writtmi in the Persian character. What- 
ever* the <|uality of the instruction given, we find in the (kmsus ndurns about 5,000 more pupiU of this 
race thaiiPan' (Mit<T(*d in the return publish<»d by the Direebir oi‘ Public fUstriKjtion as <*orrect on the 
last day ol‘ Maxell 1881. M<isr. of this <*xcess is no doubt nttributablo tf» the oxisV*nce of the Kuritn 
and other indigenous olasstvs of a type? specially st?ctarian, socially, if not in rnattor c»r doctrine, whicli 
are, I have bemi given to understand, making way amongst the cultivating classr>s of tlujariit, under the 
inlhienco of more zealous missionary entm*j)ri^e irom iho local centres of the fa/itif. ^ 

To i*(‘turn to the details of the lable\'5, we find that in Sind 975 Mahaiiinu^dan males out of ev<?ry 
1,000 are illiterate, but that in the other iHvisioii the ndativ^e numb(‘r is only 857. 'file division in 
wliich most education is ndurned is (jlujarat, whore tho ratio excet'ds that of tl/o Hindoos ui itll but oiko 
of ih(‘ districts. 'Unit in which the Mahamme<laus an? worst off in ibis respe<*t is the Karniltic, Vhcre 
tho Hindoo ratio is better than thcui-s overyw'horo but in Kfiiiara. Triking siiigl(‘ districts, tlu' iovv(?st 
por-centage t)f the aggregate of yiuplls a,nd literate* is to be found in Kaladgi, yiough Klnimlesh is not 
very much b(?tter. The ratio in Poona is tin* saiiu* as that for (uijarat as a whole, or ft(itter than the 
north of the latter division and below that prevailing in the south, w'here tlu? trader.s of Sui‘ai and the 
well-to-do cultivators of Broach an? in forco. In tho forrntu* district, iiidoed, there is hut a slight 
diflk'renci? between the state of c?ducatl()n of this and that relumed from tho ca|>ital. On con- 
sulting the table in which tho r(?l:itive d(*greos of iustruclion are shown by a>ge pcM*iods, it will b(j seen 
that tho difference? hetw'oen Bombay and the Surat district lies in tl^e considerably larger*ratio in the 
former of those under instrnctioii or educated before tho age of 15. In ()tli(?r respects tli(' reason calls 
for little special remark, as it simply eorrohorates wliat has been said alieadv in connexion with the 
coovmunity as a whole. Kaladgi, Khaiulesli, Sholapur, and Bejgaiiin are tho iimsl backward djstrii‘ts, 
and .Surat, Brimch, Poona, and 'Fh^ina the most advanced. As n*gards the adults, however, tin* oriilf'r 
of tlio districts is slightly different, since the inlbumco of the mercantile f?lemimt is more marked at this 
period. Poona, for oxamjdf*, is beabm by the Panch Mahfils, wluuc; there is the largt? colony of Sliiah 
Bohorahs, and Ahmodabad and Kiinara stand high in the list. Ncuther Kaladgi nor Khandesli, however, 
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(■ct, 1 may ns woll draw attention to tlio dilloronco in tho sjiroacl of oducatinn 
in tho town as coinjuirod with tho country. Tho in;irgina1 tahh^ gives 
tho rosuUs of tho tabulation of tho stotistics for nine of thti. largest 
Division with tiiat of the rural subdivisions immediately surrounding them. 

'I lirim of tho towns art* in (aujartit, tliroe in tlio 
Deccan and throe in ^the Karnfitic. As regards 
males, it appears that tue HiiidwuS are far in advanuo 
of the Mahammotlans in tho ywn, but inferior, though 
not very maijcodly so. to th# latter in tho country. 
The discri'pancy in the towns lies chiefly in the pro- 
portions of the. jiteraU*, but in*the Country in that of 
the pupils. Oorro'ipontling diflercncos appear in tha 
figures for females in the towns, thdugn far less in 
range, but as regards tho country, the Hindoo is still 
in advance, to a small dogreo, of the Mahammedan. 
thongh the latter exceeds slightly in tho proportion 
of pupils. There is, too, a wider separation between 
the town and tho country with rospoct tp tho ratio of 
the educated and pu^iils amongst tho Mohammedan 
than amongst tho Hindoo fumalra, whilst ’(titU Uio 
otlier sex the rovers© is found to bo the case. • 
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I will end my cornmonts upon the state of itistmction amongst this class vrUh a few linos on the dtffo- 
voricoH Ix'tivcHUi variems subdivisions of the Mabammedan eommnnity in regard to education. I Intivo 
nunarkt d cdsowhero that it was found to bo superfluous to tebulato sopfiratcj|[y tho dot^iulH for th<» main 
trilxfs ot tl'is religion, suoli as Shaiks and l^athiins, bocaiiso they are adequately represo^ted in tlio 
r<quii» as a whole. Comparing th(^ three tribes that have a Rajput origin, the Mol&ilfinj, Malefc, and 
Choluln,* with the oducatioiuil return for the Hindoo cjisti^ to which they bear tho nofuost affinity, it 
that the JMahammedan ii a rule, slightly loss educated in youth, and considerably so i\s years 
advaneo. The Sunni liohorahs, on tho other hand, take a very high place in tho order of instruction, 
and are above tho rest of the cultivating classes in ^lo ratio ot their educated adults, and oc^ual to all 
lull the host as to tlioir children also. The Shiah Hohoralis are (emphatically an educated section of tho 
Mahammedan commiinity. In the*I)cecan, where they are probably all engagcnl in bushu'ss requiring 
cora^spondonce and Accounts, for they are noted for the cxteusivii relations tliey kc^op up with distent 
establishments of their brotherhood, the ratio of tho histructed equals that of the Hindoo tnider, eXetpi 
ignongst tho wx^althier casti's of Wanias in (Rijarat, with whom, as w’ith tho Hrahman, book-learning 
has boeonu* traditional. It is also wortii noting tliat the girls of this s<^ct are the most given of any or 
their religion to instru(*.ti(»ii, and bear a ratio as high as any but that which is found amongst tho^r sox 
in the writing and litern.tci castes of the Hindoos. It is probable, though, that tho capacity to read 
t<*xts from tl»e Kurfin is the limit to tho instruction of many of them. Tlie artizan r(q)r(*seTitative, the 
iihausar, as vrt4i as tin*, oilman and carrier, the Ghancni, an' far below their Hindoo counterparts in 
readifig and writing. It is probable that on taking out tho details for others of the corresponding 
classes afiiongnt the Maharfimedans tlu' same result would obtaiinxl, but tho smallness of the numlx'r 
in earth led me to beliiwe that in a g('iU‘ral review, su(di as tliis, the (txtra information would liavdly be 
wortlLthe trouble of tabulation.' 


Tlui next class to be brought undc'r review is the Christian, which is returned in th(^ tabh^s as a 
.. . .r .1 • lioinog<'neous community. Tint following stahnnemt, however, sliows 

E«lnoatKm.inionKBt ClmHti«a«. tl.o thra; distinct mc.«s uniknl by tlic 

common bond of this faith have made very (livers (5 progress in th(» .‘wxjuisition of knowledge ; — 
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With ndeivnce to th(vs(' figun's it must iKjrne in mind that after tlie agc' of lo ihont arr^ no more 
than iO women t»i 100 ini'n amongst tho Kur<»poa.ns, whilst Die former sex prodoruinate at that period 
auumgst tlu‘ Ihirasians. latter, too, show a vt'ry high ratio of eliildren to tb(‘ total of tlx'ir (Com- 

munity. Tli(^ corn^spondiug ratio amongst the Kuropeans is considerably l(*ss than that in the natives 
sectioii, ti'bieb on the whole corr(\sponds fairly with the av<u*age rate found to jirevaiJ in the ])oj»ulatioii 
of the lb’('sidency at larger, excluding Sind, The statistics of (xlimation amongst the two lirst classes 
lUH'd lit thi (•omment, thtnigh 1 regret, that 1 hav<' n<;t i‘or comparison the return jnepared for a spf'cdal 
imiuiry on this sul^oft madc» some months ago iudep(md(mtly of ilie Census. As regards tin* native 
converts, as we may call thi^m for convenience sake, it appears that thf' standard of ('(lucation is con- 
siderably higher a.niongstlthe non- Roman Catholics of tlie newt'V settlenumts than in tlic 'riulna and 
Kaiuira communitii's of lh(^ older faitli! The districts I have select'd an; those which 1 beli(^ve to 
for ilu^ insksl part YieopkM by one seciioii or tho otbiT, but as little as })osHil)lo by a mixture. Gujarat 
and Ahmeduagar contain chiefly Rrotestaiite ; Thana and Kaiuira Roman Catliohcs. In the eapital anj 
found boUi, and rim latter body are probably the best ('ducatixl of the Salsotte and Mdhiiu cornuumity, 
but mucli mixed with the less (educated colony of servants from Goo. 

Ihe Sikh colonj of Sind, liki? the Hindoos of that division, shows a remarkably high aipragc of males 
^ who are learning or abh' to r(?ad and writer There 4irc no loss than 

' ' 40 '7 jxn' cent, of the entire community that have roturiuid themselves 

under one or other of tluise luyidinga Tho remarks I made with regard to the indigenous schools 
of tho Mahnmrm'dans, howevtu*, are probably applicable to the Sikhs also, and the amount of prac- 
tically. usijfui iiistructi<ut actually prevahnit is by ifo means what might be interred from the hare 
fi^ui-cs. 



'Jliw small Jiiwish jmpttlation sliows an averojSfe of SO -2 per cent, oducatod ctr^bcwg eduualod. .'i'i*' 
j ^ . ratio iH highest' in the latter case amongst the Jews^ native 

% ' in the city of Poofta< The adults most generally possessed of somo 

degree of instruction are those in Bombay city, and the lowest ratios are to bg found in Th^littsand 
Kolilba, where this race is engaged in imrauits like dairy keeping and cariJcntry, not requiring mhch 
reading anti writing. Talcing only the Iwys of a school-going ago, the proportion of the learning and 
literate is between 68 and 70 per cent., exctqjt in tlio Konkan, and for tho J^res^ency "Division as a 
■wholo reaches 62 per cout., a rate excet?dotl by no o^hor cotmnunity except tho PAr^ and upper clos^ 
ef Christians. * 

Tho Aboriginal tribes need not dotJiin us lt)ng. They .arc the section of the population most diflicult 

Fortsst ami Altoriginal tribes. ’’‘If ^ through educkieti, for not only is their appreemtion of it less, 

but tn<^ rc'gions they itmabit an* a.s a rule wild and nnboaltuy onougli 
t(» (b^toi* jiny of tho trained inastorH of a biglior cbxss from urnh^rtakiug duty arnongBt thorn. Th^ 
mastoi^pthmnsolvos, moroovor, Iiavt' doubtloHS in many casos no lioart in thoir work, for^to tho bulk of 
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oj)po,so(l to th(^ liglit raoos of tho plains. Thus wo find in that divib-ioii a ra4io of 1 *£?!) p(T oout. «f tlm 
horf'-st and Aboriginal tribi's oith(*r loarning or, though moro varoly, oduoatod. In tho North Dtxjcan^ 
howovor, tlu*ro is only a jnojjortion of 0'31. A rofcrorico to Piovinoial Casio Statdrnont at pngo 
xlviii of Ajjpt'iidix C. show.s tlmt whilst in tho Konkan tho IvathoJis and Wfirlis aro totally unoduemted^ 
or with scaroi'ly oin^ iindiM* instruction in a th(msnud of ihtdr tribe, tho (faintlms and Chodnis, who aro 
chiefly (bund in lh(^ part of Surat win to the special provision above im‘iitiou(}d has Ikx'ii for some yours 
in (»\istoii<‘ 0 , liavo in tho same number about 17 and 11 children rospoctivoly who can road and writ<> 
or arc hvirning to do so. ^^ho Dlifxlias, too, a tvilK' which inhabits tln^ tract tc the smith of that in 
which th(' two tril)os just uamod aro located, show a ratio of lil ]K‘r milhj. 7^ho Dubltt^\ on tho other 
hand, who. as I liavo said in tho jfn'coding chapter, are almost ontindy {usoriliixl to tin? families ol‘ 
Jirahman landlioldfM’s in llio capacity of farm servants, exhibit an apathy or iiogiect in th(j matter of 
odi^^iitioii wliioh is not siirpass(»d (iven amongst tho lihils, a true forest tribe. It may bo no^nl, how- 
ov('r, thaff the IHiils are b(*ginnlng tludr education in Gnjamt only, :nid that thoir progress in Khundesh 
and Nasik is but slow, I'lu? st'ito of education amongst tin? Tliakurs cannot rioVxactly ayprociatod 
from th(‘ return und(*i‘ c.oi)sid(*ration, jis though tho figures for tho Konkan appear to «'ipply to tho forest 
tribe only, lho.se for tlu^ Deccan no <loul)l iriclmle some of tho wu'itt‘rs also, and thus raiijp the per-centago 
ol‘ tlu* edu(jat<xl. • 


1 have now to (‘liter upon tho snbj(‘(‘t of the Hindoos, tho gemu-al av(U*ag(‘s ibr whom have boon given 
Hindoos tabh?.s. Comprising, as this community does, tho Imlk of tho 

• ignorant masses as well as tb<‘ b<‘st (educated of the population tlio 
ratio Ibr th(' whrde is mx^ossarily Ixdow that <»!’ mo.st of the mor(‘ honiog(‘n(‘()us bodies treated of above* 
I will not* thendbn*, <Miter into derail n'garding thes<' figures, but pass a lew remarks of g<meral appli- 
calion. 'Iho higluvst ratio of tlu' (‘ducated, ineluding })upils, of tliis comrninnly is iu Sind, wIum'o it 
(’s\e,(‘i‘ds tliat of the e.-ipital eil.y. Utiless the Hindoos of Sind, th(*r(*fbre, an* mostly traders, pri('sts, and 
writers, it is dilBcult to sec^ any r(‘ason tor thi.s pimnomonon in a division wlmn' tho masset. are egnigiously 
bidnndliaiid with regard to instruction. • 

In the remainder of tho Presidc'iicy tiie stati* of education ainoiigst this race as a whok' necessarily 
corn*spon<ls more or l(\s.s with that noted at the beginning of this chapter. Ilombay, Sural, .Broacli, 
Kanara, and Dhorwar art* th<‘ districts wln're, in the jihove ordcu*, the ratii> of tho illiterate is lowest. 
Tlitina, tin? Punch Malnils, Na.silv, and Ahmerlnagar those in which this class [)rojK)n(loratos tho most. 
In tlio Pancli Mahals and IvJuindesh, in Dhsirwiir, and slightly in Kahidgi the ratio is h‘ss tliun that 
found to prevail in tin? population as a wliol(% It is possiblci that tlu? ]>ros(mcn of tin* Aboriginals in tfu? 
first two cases arul'a consid(?rahl<^ d<*creas(* in th(» numhor of educaU‘d Mahammedans in the others con- 
tribute to this p(*c.uliarity. The division of the e(lucMt(«l community into two ag(' pmdoi^s sIkjws that 
there aro lb *87 p(T cent, of Hindoo boys under iiivStruetion or educated, and 1 * M2 pin* cent, of tlu' 
adults of this sex. It may bo rernarkcxl that tho ratio in tlus D(‘ccan is higher tlian in tho Konkan in 
the case of thi' boys, wliilst it is lower in that of adults. The? explanation sticuns to bo that th(' adults 
who emigrate to i\w capital from the coast aro mostly illitorato, so that thoir exodus raises the relative 
pr(?pond(?rauce of tho instructed who remain at home. „ 

Leaving tho question of education in the different lay<?rs of Hindoo society till later I will make a 
„ ' , ,. , . few comments on the? education of femahis in the difforemt soetions ol 

lemale education by religion. population which have been distingui.fluHl in iBis chapter. In th<' 

Home Division w(? have soon that the nitio of the educated amongst aclulte of Hiis sox is not moro than 
one half what itds amongst cbildrou, and that oven hi the latter class it risoi^no liighor than 
cent, on the? total of school-going age. Tlio former proportionals alnivc the alorago only in tin? case of 
tho European and Eurasian Christians, and tho Pnrsis. Amongst tho Jains an? Mattammedans it ri.s(*s 
but slightly over tliat just montionod, and amongst the Hindoo Vrmon it is, q,h is only to bo expected, 

just below it. Tho ratio for Euroiiear" ^ u.™. ^ — -u-. • 

'OG p0r cent, for tho wholo Presidency, 
cent. Next to those liraros come t 
amongst whom female oducation has made marked progress, llio average of women who come under 
tho head of instructod here amounts to per cent., and in two of the chief towns aftectoii by this race, 
Poona and Bombay, to (54 *7 and 45'! respectively. It is curious to note tho small ratio in Surat, 
Broach, and Th4na, wheye tho community nas lu^en settled for years in country villages irmteitd of coik 
fining themsolves to the towns* ^'he Jains and tHo Mahammedan women show neaidy identiaai j|;atios 
on the wh ile, that of tho Jains being liigher in Gujanit. and that of the others rising above it in thb 
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south of tho Pre8iden<qr and the capital. Surat and Admedtib&d show the largest prwortion of 
oducat(«l Jain% whilst the Mahammodan women' appear to be best educated in Surat, Kanara, and 
Poona. . - f « 

Hut the more important statistics arc these which relate to the progress of instruction amongst the 

younger generation, and the marginal table 
g^ves the the chief results of tho Census for the 
principal religions. Tho P&rsis still show a 
proportion more than double that of any of the 
rest. The small .Jewish Community comes 
next, with tlio same feature as regards this 
s('x as 1 noticed above in the case of males, 
namely, the low proportion of education in tho 
native districts of the local sect As to the 
Jains and Mahummodans, it appears that in 
Gujar&t only is the ratio of the cducated 'tiighnr 
in the case of th(t former than in the latter. In 
the capital city tho proportion amongst the 
Jains is but little above that of the Hindoos, 
and fn tbo Kfirnatic it is .below it. Tho caste table shous that amongst the largest of the specially 
Kanarcsti sect of Jains there is practically no education at all of this sex, and the ratio of tlio instructed 
and learners h) loss than 1 in 1,000. Amongst the girls of the Hindoo cultivating and industrial classes, 
of this division there is some trace of learning to be found in the return, though not so markod as in 
Gujar&t. 

In an early part of this chapter I made a comparison between the total jiopulation and the number 

either under instruction or 
literate. With tho view of 
giving an idea of the diffu- 
sion of education over the 
territorial divisions of tlie 
Presidency 1 propoi^o to sBow 
now the relative extent to 
which religion contributes 
to the total body of pupils, 
comparing the Census with 
tho departmental returns tor 
the two soxos. As Sind is 
included in the one I have 
takon it in lM)th, though 
with regard to the Maham 
medans, such a courst^ has, 
as 1 have already said, a 
very matt'rial c!ft(!ct upon the jn-oportions. Taking fii-st the males, it appeara that in the departmental 
tables there is no m<mtion of Sikhs, 'riiore is a class calhid A mils, which 1 mentioned in the third 
chapU'r of this work as of ('xtrcmelj; doubtful sect, but the aggregate number of these* shown as under 
education does not nearly equal tliat of tho .Sikhs rctnrn(*d in tho Consus toblos. It is true that in the 
educational ftateraent there* is a column headed Others, but the explanation appended to it seems to 
indicate th.al "t is reserved for the pastoral tribes only, and tho Census returns show that this class 
is by no mcaui^ addicted to sending their children to school, probably on account of theij use us cattle 
wateJiers. It is therefore pr<*surnable that tho Sikhs of Sind have been included in the total of Hin(lao.s 
of .some class or othi'r, but which class is not ascertainable. Tho alternative suggested is tliat which T 
have hinted at above, namely that most of tho instruction set down in tho Census return i.s little more, 
than the repetition of texts and the rudiments acquired at a hedge-school. Confining myself now to 
the (\*nsu8 ri’turns lUily, it is necessary to point out, in the first place, that the difference between the two 
series of ratios is widest in the case of tho Maliammcdan males and the Hindoo females, Uotli of whkjh 
show that the education of the vonng amongst them is considerably liclow tho standard indicated by 
their numerical importance in tlie community Hut from what has been said before it is evident that 
these two su re exceptionally situated, so it is as well to lay little stress on tho discrepancy. Passing to 
tho next, then, the balance is found to have shiflted, and in the case of Christian males and both Plirei 
and Chiistian females, the ratio of pupils is far above that of tho weight of tho population of tho religion 
on the total community. It is the same in a lesser degree with the males of tho Sikhs and Jains, and 
with the females attiongst ths former, hut the .Iain females preserve much the same ratio in both cases. 
The Jews show a coiisiderable difference between the advance of instruction in tho two sexes, and the 
ratio of the females is aV,'ood deal higher in proportion to the total number of pupils of that sex than 
the^corrosponding figurepor the moles. • 
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EnUCATIOK BY Ca8T£. 

The nine pages of the provincial table in Appendix C. contain the whole of the cas|l;es that boor an 
appreciable ratio to the entire Hindoo community, with all their local variations. It w^ prepared with 
the view of aiding tho educational authorities and others interested in public ii)Stnu»iou to form an 
opinion of tho actual exfa'iit of their work and the fields in which their efforts have still much to do- I 
shall only, therefore, treat the return generally in tho present place, first in connexion with what has 
bwn said above regarding tho population in its larger divisions, and again with reference to tho special 
classes kite which the Hindoos have been divided fdr the purpose of tabulation at the Censco. 
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Tho following tabiti shows all tho caslos that roturn a proportion of over oiio half of thoir nalo adults 
j oducatod or learuing : — 




Vi i-ccnlago of Kducatod aud Soi ml Oidor aocordillg to 
I'upilH. ^uratioi. 


Fomides. ^ Males 

Men. Hoys. Wcaueii Girls. JJoys* 


Knnkuoasth Bt dktmw 
frabbu Kdya^lh 
kd^rtsdTi Wdlmihy tVr.) - 
Porwiil Wdma 
Konkannsth Ui aft/mw 
Lad WdHia - 
Khi(h^y.Ua Wdniu 
Sbriinah do 
Deshasth Jh uhmm 
Konk 111 iHth i/fi. 
l)i sh isth do - 

IValibii Ktujasth 
Modh Wuhm 
Slien\i liiufnmtn 
Sira*Hwa 1 do 
Ktl/»ar do 
1 do, 

Mu ij\i do 
(laud dh 
T)ishu*>lli do 
ISrahnifikshatii 1 
Mc*>hri M 1 ,aw uli IVt/u/n 
Aiiawalii lindtmtnt 
Sliiimili do. 

Motlli do, - 
Sdshtokai do, 

Sbrifrnud do, - 
Kbe.luwnl do. 

Audit b do, > 
Meivddn do 
Mdiuddi ]Vttnt{t 


JUtdrsUkar, jko., Riahman 
Kaundra (AViuO * 

H<mi (.Vowii;) 

Lad - 


Gujarllt 


Konkaii 

Giyarai 


])<•( oiin - 


( I ajar it 
Kurnuho 


(iujai It 
Konkna 


Gujaiat 


tSuj l! if 


Kanuitio - 


Giitni it 


Kama tic 


Gujniat 


Deif'aii - 


It will bo s*>(‘n that thoro nro S4 tlmt (-oiiio into this oatogory, to which I havt* added two which 
approach the standard proportion witliin a very little, waking SC in all. I'his is but a sorry 
number coniparcHl to tin* large' array e>l e-siste's tabulated, csi>cciaUy when tho relatively swall numerical 
wei< ht <'1* Ihftn' thus s(>t ajeart conies te> be consid«’r»'d. 

y Mil. e * 
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Though bifcsed prirjiarily on tho proportion of ttie oducated adults tho tablo has been drawn up to 
incluiio also tho children under iustructioni but the latter reach one half of tlieir total number in but 
IfJ inHOincetJ. It must bo taken into consideration, however, that tlio ratio is affected by tlio very young, 
not of school-going age, and that if allowancfe 1 k» made for those on the proportion tKat this cliuss 
i)eare to all under Ifi in the total Hindoo population, it will bo seen that we may ansumo as the ratio 
rei»r(jsoutiug one half the school-goors, actual or possible, tho por-(jentagc of 35*0 in Gujarfit, 
in the Kvnikan, 34*0 in the Deccan, and alumt 37*0 in tlio Karnatic, whore the relative number 
of tho children offender years is so much fcwdow that of the rest of the Presidency. Further- 
mere, we have seen in tho preceding chapter th^t the ratio of children on tho total population 
is Hom(?what less artongst the ntiddlo and lower, so that the ratio just montioiu^d is not wholly 
applicable to casters like tho Brfihmans and WTiters which form so larger fi proportion of those 
named in the table, and w(‘ cannot assume for, say, the Walmik Kayasths of Gujarfit, that tlioro are 
only from seven to eight children between 5 and. 14 that do net learn or know how to read* It is 
n^asonable to assume though, that in the case of nearly all tho selected castes here given, there vs about 
the saira^ staA'dard of <Klueatioii prevailing amongst tho boys of a school^going age that it i^ found 
amongst the eldc'is pf‘ the caste. In thc' 36 cjihU^s there are ifl Bnihmanical subdivisions, otNvbich 
8ov(‘raI url. local colonioH of the same tribes. Nim^ are Wauias or traders, four are writers, and, lastly, 
two are artflSftUjiS* It noteworthy that though out of the 36, 17 an' indigenous or located in Gujarfit 
alon^, ill th(j first 12 none of the live from this division are Brahmans, but c'ithor writers or traders. 
On thi* other hand, both the Karnatic, two of the tbrt'e Deccan, and one of the two Konkan representa- 
tives are of this priivstly order. ’The liigliest on the list of tluj Gujarati .Brahmans is the Nfigar, 
which is only Vixteenth in serial order, and has before it no less than live trading c:istes of itso'wn. 
neigW>ourli()Ocl. Thi^ Brahmans el' Maharashtra that lyink so high in the list an^ the two largo orders 
of the Konkmiastli and tlgj Deshasths in their varied distribution ov<‘r tla^ country in which their borne 
tongue in prevaU»nt. Kourleimth in order is the first of tlie Gaud section, hailing from the coast of tho 
Karmitic. Betwt'on the Nagars and the next Gujantli Brahman tribe come six eash's, four of which 
ar<' utbev subdivisions ot' the sarin', or<ler in difleri'nt divisions and ont' is ii writt'r of Gujarat itself. 
Without going througli whole table, I will nieiitiou that ot the 21 pri('stlv tribes eight, arc from, or in, 
(iriijficfLt, nix are the two niaiu Manitlia. tribes in diflereiit loealitu's, and sev(;n art* Gauds, mostly from 
tin* Konkan and Karnatic. Of tho nine Wjinia castes, five an^ Gujarati by origin or n^sidt'iice, one is 
iluligeno^!s and tw’O are sf'ttl(*rs in tlx* Deccan and one is KiiiiarOvse. Both tiie arlizans are fijom 
(fujanit, and so an* t,\Vi) of rtie tlirc'O writer elassejs. It will In* noted with regard to the edrtcation of 
clrildveii that the y fite'rs of Gujarat are first, and 1 am incliiii'd to thintc that tin.* liigh ratio of the 
cast(^ of the Karmitic J3ivision that immediately follow is to a certain extent dm* to tln^ lack of children 
thi'rt', ratlujr tlmij to any material ditfermice in tiu* cani t^Mken of their intellect. 

'Fhe 12 cas^o^s that conu' first with regard to the education th(‘ir adults also contain, it may lie 
notic<^d. 11 of the castes amongst wliom that of boys is most cared for anil amongst th(i VVanias 
and writeiv, tjie placi* occupied in tlx* si?rial ord(*r is not A^ery far in the one casi* from what it is in the 
ofher. 

In the matter of fi'inah^ calucation the ndairn sliows that even the casti'S must advauciMl in thi* 
instruction vof their boys hav(^ not as yid. made much progress amongst tlx'ir n*lntiv(^s of the other S('x. 
It is miough here to considi'V the figures lor tho girls only, as those for the women are comparatively 
less instructive. 'The* threi' etisies in wliich tlx^ ratio of the pupils of tliis sex is the most satisfactory 
are thi* Nugar Bvabinans, the .Brahma Kshatrias and the Kaya.stbs, all of* Gujarat It is jirobahle, 
too, that th(' Ib'abhuH of the city •f Bombay, had returns beim available for thorn, would also have 
■ bee*!! well up on th<' list. But <‘ven Ux' higliest of tlx'se proportions does not rise above 17*5 per cent, 
of tlx^ totaf number of cliildreii and aftm* tlx' 10 per cent, of tlie (Jujiirat Kiiyasths the ratio falls 
rajiidly. till it ajipi'ars that coiisidc.'rably over half the number of castes show a ratio of loss than 2 per 
cent Tlx* Marfitha Brahmans exliibit, iis a rule, a, comparatively 1 o\a pro})<.»rtioii of educated girls, 
and so do, with a lew excejitions, the Gauds o|' the Kavniitie anil Konkan. 1dx‘ GnjarS-t Wanias, too, 
dv not come nji tf) the promise indicated by their care of the insh iiction of their sons. 

W«' Irn-ve now s<*eii that the standard of instriietion fixed in tlx^ alroA’^c^ table for the men and lioys has 

been attained liy but two castes outside th<» pale of tlx^ Brahman, 
Ciasfic0*ot Hindoep. writei’, and commercial orders. 

Aftin these, amongst the' craftsmen there are the three Gujarat cast(\s ol‘ tJie oilmen, who are, as we 
have seen previously, also traders, the calico jirinters and masons or bricklayers, besides the tailors, 
who in tile Mirratha districts are also engaged in tradt^ and the goldsmiths, who give proofs of a 
ceitainVligref* of instruction above tho rest. In Gujarat, where the tailors are mon* occupied than 
els**wlx*r('\vit]i their ow'ii profession, they are less educated by a considerable extent than olsowhero. 
The ratio amongst the adults rcaclu*s in somc^ cases more than 44 iior cent., and in all mon; than 20. 
The lowest proporflicjfi is, as is to bi; exiiected, amongst the workers in leather, tlxmgh evim herb tho 
ratio rises after the village castes have been passed, and the town artizans roaclu^d. Female education 
is at a very low (d)b in Sis order, except amongst the goldsmiths atid brass-smiths of* GujarAt, which 
ha^e already ap|ii»arodVti the tabh*, atid the general a^v^'rage is very little highm* than that which 
prevails amongst the a*,Mculturists. 

In thcf'case of the whom it is necessarily most important to reach, Kadwas of Gujarfit, 

the Jaugams, yA\o are also priests and merchants, and the Low^&s, are tho most advanced, and show a 
ratio of from iS to 21 per cent, of instructed. The isolated case of the Manith^-s in Gujarfit who show 
a higher ratio may bo omitP;d from consideration, as this colony consists in groat measure of Govern- 
ment officials who have remainod in the division, and are found in the ranks of tiie j^lice and office 
inefewngcra, and private servants, in all of which capacities ilierc is now-a-days an incitement to loam to 
read and write in the prtxspects of early promotion. The indigenous Kolis of Gujar&t and some of the 
castes of Kfinara show tho least progress in education of any in cliis order. Whilst the average is 
highest •in Gujarfit and the Karnfitic above GhdtsJ it is lowest, on the whole, in the Deccan. The 
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instructod oleraent amonirst the females is very snaall> except in Gujar^»t and in the Lingfiiat country of 
the Kai'n&tic, .. 

Amongst the pastoral tribes there is but little education except in the case ol'^ those who haw begun 
to addict tnemsolvcs to agriculture in priderenco to tfieir ancestral wanderings. ’ In GujaratJ whejt> this 
class is still in a more purely pastoral sritato than in the rest of the country, the ratio of* the instructed is 
remarkably low, and contrasts strongly with the usually high standard rnaintairic'd hero compared to 
the other divisions. The most instructed of this class seem to bo the Ciaulis, or dairymtti, who, except 
in the Konkan, where they are mostly agriculturists, have a tendency to eoneontrtitt> in the neighbour- 
hood of the towns. The WanjAras are a very heterogeneous caste, and it is only in ( Jujarat and the 
Konkan that they are still largely engaged in transport and 1rad<^. It is surprfeing, tlu^reforo, to 8oo 
the high proportion of the instructed amongst them when they ar(j less settled ki villages, as in theso ’* 
-divisions, as compared to that in the Deccan whore they area c^olony of cultivators. In tlie last division, 
however, it will be seen that the proporiiou of the childr<m und('r instruction is nearer that of the males 
who can read and write as is to bo exjiected of a settled community, * 

fishermen show two castes possessed of ti fair degree of ('ducat ion compared to the rest, and both 
of those are in GiijarSt. In th(^ Konkan the mtio is very low, exet^pt nmongsl tbe^^jabits, a yaste of the 
south(.'rn coast. There may be said to h<^ scarcely any education of fianales at all anuni^j^f this chiss, 
and looking at the large' jiroportion of women that an^ relurm'd from it as oecu])ied»iK^‘1fispisting their 
husbands or others in th('ir employment tin' fact is not to be wondered at. • 

In the (trder thnesHc ii\\A persoiwl there is in one castp considerably greater clTlfusion of 

education amongst both sex(\s.* The Hajiiins ar(' set'ii to h(' a fairly c'ducatf^ci class iu<jujarat wheh' 
they combine sever/il occupations with that of shaving and their wonu'ii a(d. as rnidw^ivtvs ami nur^^fs for 
the Hindoos. Tin' wasln'rmen ar(> better educated in Gujarat, vvlu‘re the ratio amongst the inajh's 
is about tlie' same as it is in tin* barber ca«to, but th<' InstriKdi^ni ol fi'inalos is much morc^ advanced 
ill the latter. In th<^ rcist of tlie Presidency the washtnamm are, on the wIjoIc, an illiterate caslt^ 

Th(^ only caste that ii» has lu'eti thought worth while' to distinguish amongst those occu])a'd in tlu' 
mtnm* jyrofesslons is the Gurao, or tem])l<' S(‘rvaiit. In the Dt'ccan this (\asU^ occupies v considt'rably 
higher position as to education than in the two other divisions in wliicli it is prei'ukait. In K^j^ikan, 
indcH^d, th(^ caster is in a very low grade in r(*sp('ct to this attribute. 

T)f th^'. ind('fiiiite class of the denotees and religious imauiieaiits tliei i' an^^ three only tliat slmw a ratio 
of tb(^ educated in (excess of the av(nago of tlunr r(\sj)ectivo flivis!i>nH. On^oi‘ thes(', and the most 
numerous, is tin; Gosiivi in Gujarat. The others are tfn^ ikiinigi oi’ the D(H^(\‘ui unspe#iliod brfdy 
of th(^ i^ddhus in (lujaraf. The lattx'i* includc^s, m'cessarily, many ol' th(‘ fSanyilsis and otht'r recluses ot 
high caste who hav(‘ v(Uir<‘r| fi*om tln^ cares of mundane affairs aftt'r a life of bnsittc'ss, and th(' order 
as a whole must, thori'^brc', he distinguished from tho gt'nonil horch' of wamh'ring mennicanta wli(» have' 
had no other j)rofession than that of bt^gging from tlu'ir youth upwards. Tho Gopfil, who is a sort of 
priest to the (l('pr('SS('d cast(\s of th(^ Dec(‘an, is one of the li'w totally uneclucatc'd class(‘s to found ou 
th(^ list. ^ • 

In th<' Mtings, how( V(‘V, one of tin' twelfth or tlio depressed, c/assy is a coinpcuw in ignorance, 
though it is only in the Kannitic ihat this (^aste is almost entirely illit<'ra.te. (jueslion of arranging 

for the admission of this unh'i* into some of tln^ primary sctuiols luis Ix'en several tiinys discussed, but 
hitht'i’to th(^ matter has not advam;('cl beyond a. preliminary .stag(', and it is in the' missionary schools 
chit'fly that tin* Dheds, Mahfirs, and otlawsof tin*, same (dass find the little (xlucation th(*y havi* acciuired. 

In Gujarat, howt'ver, a beginning seems to have he<ai math', i*speci»lly in tlu' s(*ction of' tlu' Dlierls rliat 
are so largely emjiloyt'd in doinesTh-. service. These hart' managed to mak('. arrangc^ments amongst 
their own cast(*-feliows for the instruction llmt is most ess<*nlial to tlndr succt'ss in tlu'ir ocdipatiou. In 
the De(*,can, too, tht'rt* is an indication of .some slight extc'iision of (‘ducation amongst, this class, hut in . 
the Konkan they setun to take little inten'st in it. The exct'plionally high ratio of‘ the educated shown * 
against the Bhangi class in the Deccan is diu' to accid(»nt.. Th(‘ iiumluM' is so small that it was not 
worth while inseriing the entry at all, and in tho caste are a good many men einpl(%('d und(M* muyi- 
ci])alitios and, probably, on tin* railways, who have learned 'to read and write to a. small (’xtont in 
connexion with their duties, hut the total of' such, though large in comparison to tho numbt'r of tho 
caste in the division, is too small for a table of this (hx-^cription. • 

The miscdlmicous class calls for litth' remark. Th<^ last entry, that of the Pardestus^ show^s a high 
proportion of oducatcnl owing to its including all sorts of ])eople Irom Northern India, Kanojia BnthmaJis, 
Kshatris, traders, and Ahirs. Th<' ijielusion of the Slierugars is a- speciTn('n of the ('rrom-ous c|/kSsitication 
due to w'ant of local knowledge, as tlu- returns, wb('u complckKl, sIiowimI that this caste includ*^ by tho 
local supervisor amongst the' labourers really belongs to th(' agriculturists of tho coast. ^ 

As I have already taken due iiotic(' ol‘ the Bhils and other forest trilx'S in connexion with the general 
title of Aboriginals 1 will ])ass on to the Jains: It will he se('n that with jthe e:srcepj,ion of tho Chaturth, 
or fourth division, which is the main one returned from the Karnatic, tlie rc'St are liighly educated 
cjistos and would find a place in th(' list of the Hindoos ijven on the precedi njjimge. GujarjSLt, as usuid, 
holds the first place with the Shrimiilis (»r largest .Iain section, and the an imporfotion from 

tho north now^ naturalis(»d in tlu^ division. The two l)('ccan castes of Marwadi^, though showing ovi'r 
60 per cent of their adults to ho t'ducaied, are below tlu' rest both as to males and females. With 
rc^spect to the latter sox, one of the (hijarat castes, ihe^ Oswal, is nearly up to the Jillh entry on tin? 
Hindoo serial list, and another would com<? about fourtciaith on' th*^ same. Tho eomjiarative small- 
ness of th(? numbers of girls in the Konkan and parts of tho Dcx'caii render it us(>less to return the 
figures regarding their state of education, hut there is no doubt that it is lower than in Gujarat. 


The liigh ratios given in the Table in Appendix C. against tho NlxAvi, or Haj&ms, of the Konkan, is iuoorrect, 
The true ones ore 5t and 38 for males and f) and 0 females. This statement was sent to press during my absence 
from duty, and on examining it when I returned I fotmt\ several anomalous entries of tho above description which 
it was too late to rectify in print. • 
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CoMPAttl^OK WITH THE DePAETMEKTAJL ReTURNS OF EoUCATIpX. 

It is by no moans easy to institute a complete comparison between the.roturns of the Census and 

ftliose sent up to the Director of Public instruction 
by the Inspectors and their deputies* The statement 
.)f which i have conjmontod more than once in the 
course of this chapter is one that embraces all grades 
of institutions classed according to their connexion 
wjth Govonnnent, and of those I selected tho State 
and the aided schools only. But in order to compare 
the two sets of sH^atistics for tho diffenront parts of the 
Prc^sidoncy, T have adt>pted tho supplementary table ^ 
sent in to tho Govorumont of India, which forms 
Appendix O. of the Report for tho year 1880-81. 
Some alterations have been made in tho arrangement 
of the figures, and the girls attending boys’ ^ools 
have been transferred to tho column to which they 
correctly belong. 1'ho districts have, for^coiivenience 
of reference*, been arranged in tho marginal table 
according to the educational divisions, in preference 
to tho disposition hitherto used throughout this work. 
Tin* main points on which I think n^rnark is necessary . 
are these. In tho first placid it will be noted that in 
Gujjirftt and tho North-Eastern Division pupils of 
both sexes, and in tho rest of tho Presidency Division 
the female pupils are much in excess in tho depart- 
nu*ntal n^turn. If from both tables the statistics for 
the capital city be omitted, in Gujarfit only Ahme- 
dabfid shows a greater number of males than are 
returned from the (educational n^gisters, in the North 
Deccan only Ahnieunagar has the same feature, 
whilst all the districts in tho Central Division and 
th(* Karnritic gave a much largtu* number of boys 
under instruction at tlu^ C<‘nsus than at tho closing 
of the scho(d n^iristers on the March 1881. In 
Sind there is a largo excess in the Census tables in 
the case of both sexes. In Bombay City the number 
of private institutions unconnected with the State is 
probably enough to account for the difh'reneo, and it 
is likely that in Sind, too, tho prevakmce of hculge 
schools^ and of olememtary instructions at home may tend to swell the Census r(*tiirii. Similarly, there 
is no doubt a good deal of private tuition in existence in a place like Poona, but it is not (*asy to 
account for th<? contrary Vesult of the (muineration in the North I)(*ccan and Gujarat. An examination 
of the muster roll as compared with the registered number of boys seems to indicate that in the tw'o 
divisions wlu^re the Census return differs most from that of ^he Department, which is based on tho 

n'gistcr alone, tlu^ av(M*ag(^ daily attendance is much 
less than the rc'gistered number of j)apils, the diffe- 
rence between tho two being greater there than in 
the r(*st of the divisions. But it is with reference to 
the girls that this is most notable, and the marginal 
table gives for that sox tin* ratios on th(^ registered 
number of tlu^ avtuago daily attendance. In tho 
North-£ast(un Division only 5.^> per cent, and in the 
(Jujarat l')i vision only 54 \} 0 Y cent, of the girls 
nominally on tho books attend school. It is 
within my own (Experience as a district officer, and 
I prcsmnt* it is by no means a singular one, that 
whenever a visit to a village school is paid unexpec- 
tedly the attendance^ is found very mucri lower than 
that entered in tho roll of tho day before, whilst the 
entry for tho current day is still blank. The in- 
ference is that tho muster is unduly swelled, not 
invariably, by total! Vi^false entries but by the adjustment of children who appear for a few moments only, 
‘or by the entry of infifnts who are hardly of an age to learn, 7’he universality of such an experience 
exc(Ept in tin* schools aikthe hc^ad-qiiarters of tho subdivision or in other towns points to some result 
very similar to thnt sho\^i in the Census returns. Hierc* is a further matter to notice, which is that 
the efficiency of tl;e primary and other schools is annually by an examination conducted under 
general rulen and fix('d standards. .The results of these ('xaminations are given in tho director’s report, 
and show that lo^ tin* Pn^^id^^ncy Division, excluding tin* capital, the number of girls in primary schools, 
and we need regard no others for thc^ pn'scmt purpose, who were pr(\sentod for examination at the 
annual miM^tiiig was only :>4 per c<Mit. on the number on tho register of tho schools examined. This 
se(.'tns to ofler primdfack covrohoration of what was inferred abovci, unless the poritiission to attend the 
(examination is purposely withheld from a largo proportion who are not considered propiji^red.* It will 


Tho fact that tho majority of the girls are studying the limb standard in which there is no annual cxatni- 
nation has boon brought forward in cx'idanation of the discrepancy between the muster and tl\e examination 
return. 
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V(M’-c«nla(ro on Nnmhor of (.iris on 
Register of !UHt of Maroh (I'riniary 
SiMiools only). 

UiviMiotii 

f 

« 

(/?.) Those in 
Avora^o 
Ihily Attoud- 
ftnre for th<^ 

Y <*nr. 

(//,) Those 
prosenhid 
for 

Exaiuiriation. 

(r.) Total 

G irls r«5- 
turmnl an 
uniler 
Insiinction 
ut ('oiisus. 

* 

1 . Cent ml, excludiiiR 
BoiTibay (Jity 

(12 

»« 

07*3 

2. Xorth.Eimttirii 

IHi 

22 

84*4 

3, Northern 

. 1 


84 •« 

4. Southern - 

(Mi j 

27 

43'9 

ToUil, wilholit Sind ^ 




and • 1 

flO 

84 

58-7 


< f 


1' 

c 


Ihfyii. 

Girls. 

pistriei ami D^viaion. 


OOQBUS 

Depart* 

mental 

C?cnauR 

Dcpaii- 

lueiTtal 

f- 


Rctul'n. 


Aetum. 

Ee- 

J 



turn.* 


turn.* 

AhUK.'dAibad • . \ 


14,276 

12,80^ 

080 

1,874 

* Kairw. - * • • ^ 


12,718 

16,212 

3.86 

805 

Piuieh Mahals - . ‘ 

. 

2,1 

2,676 

00 

118 

Broach 

. 


12,226 

278 

400 

Surat * 

- 

16,260 

18,610 

1,118 

1.414 

, Northern Divialon • 


6<t,i80 

01,625 

2,4.88 

4,600 

¥. 

IClitindoNh . 


16,277 

17.842 

167 

780 

NAnik • - ■* . 

• 

8,(>ii4 

10,200 

287 

432 

Ahmed tia^ar ^ - 

• 

10,002 

0.067 

460 

1,887 

N orth.EaMtS!m^.h vision 

• 


37,866 

888 

2.IW«* 

Poona * - 

. 

11, m 

8.7l»6 

18,762 

1,(M)6 

077 

SholApiif V. 

• 

0.808 

204 

246 

SAtAni 

• 

18,711* 

12,618 

182 

278 

Tlvitia - 

« 

10.001. 

8.001 

671 

028 

KcilAha 

- 

6,817 

4,447 

172 

78 

KatniKijj 

BombRr*3ity 


14.104 

36,400 

IMS 7 
12,101 

215 

8.8-4<i 

80.5 

2.871 

<\jdd jioheo and jail srhooln 

• 


410 

— 


Central Division . 

• 

106.288 

67,7VH* 

11,288 

6,377 

BclKuuin 

. 

18,118 

nji27 

401 

71.5 

Dliarwdr 


10.828 

10,818 

714 

1,72(* 

KnlAd/j^i • 



7J148 

102 

02^4 

KAnara 

iu 

• 

.S,(.40 

8.780 

J188 

668 

Southern Tiivision - 

• 


44..8-41 

1.638 

8,727 

Kai'Achi - * - 


0.0H1, 

4,014 

701 

.5.37 

llyderahAd - 


8,404 

4,800 

oot* 

(UB 

Shikarpur - . - 

r 

10,!K)8 

(;.640 

(;2t* 

-40!) 

Thar atid Parkfcr . « . 


1,12.8 

820 

41 

— 

Upper Siufl Frontier 

• 

807 

200 


54 

Siiul . - ) 

• 

27.413 ! 

16,600 

2,201 

1,601 

Griuul Total 


271.400 

228,1,80 

18,400 

17,804 


• S^M^cial Rf'turn, Aptitaulh (), of Diroctor'i* lic‘|K)rt for IHHO'-.HJ 
TliosiO lignrea do iiotf tally with thoso pivni on the iieitt pufft'- 
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be seen that in the North Deccan, where the Census return amounts to no more than 34 per cent on 
the departmental register, the per-contago of girls examined was but on the aame record, and in the 
Karn&tic Division the ratioS were ro$p(X5tively 27 and 43*9. The two rise concomitantly with each 
other in tlie other divisions, but taking the Presidency Division as a whole, and leaving out tlho canital, 
the Census shows only t5 5 '7 per cent of the female pupils down on the school registers.* tlie 
registers for the boys’ schools be compared in a similar manner, it will bfe seen that the per-centage of 
attendance on the total enrolled is on an average 70, and that of the number examined 5()i 

A more interesting return published by the educational authorities is that of the diWevont classes 
attending the various grades of institutions* This is given below for the ajjgrt'gate of tluy tlo 
classes of State and aided institutions, omitting those not in connexion with the Elducational 
Deiwirtmontt • - 
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(n&H 
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^Tiipils. 

Fer- 
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of 
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RoIIn. 

OolloKO. 

fliKb and 
Middle 
School h. 

Primary 

StdioolR. 

( Ithera. 

Collr‘K“S. 

Ilich and 
. Middlo 
Sehuols. 

Vi-nnary 

Scluiols. 

Rolls. 

a. 

iNipils 

Mule. 

t 

Br<UinLai\s 

. 


C8.;)3l 

07 

irO 

89-0 

0*7 

37 '7 

28*8 

21*0 

3.128 

“ Tp- 

10*1 

5*4 

« 

Ksbatiia 



n.618 

0-4 

4*H 

m-4 

0*4 

2*4 

V7 

2*5 

457 

2*8 

70 

WriterH - 

- 


4.773 

1-2 

‘27-3 

71*0 

0T> 

5*5 

7*2 

1*4 

703 

4*7 

ft-o 

Traders 



23.900 

0-3 

0*5 

03*0 

0*2 

8*2 

9*2 

9*7 

1.79i 

10*9 

6*1 

Bhoftkeopury 

- 


7.fll.*0 

- 

2*4 

97*3 

0*3 

- 

ro 

2*9 

m 

2*2 

4*fi 

AiiizanK 



21.050 


3M) 

00*0 

0*4 

2*4 

3*0 

8*4 


9*.5 

7*1 

OuliividorH 

- 


00,280 

- 

1‘.3 

98*5 

0*2 

0-H 

4*7 

20 * 2 

1,928 

•• 11*8 

2*1) 

X.abourori) - 



7.203 

- 

1-3 

08*2 

05 

- 

0T» 

2*8 * 

218 

1*3 

^3*0 


. 


2,2M.5 


2-1 

90*8 

0*8 

- 

0‘3 

()“0 

loo j 

O'O 1 

4-9 

Other HiTtdl'os - - 




-- 




... 

TO 


663 

. % 

8 * 4 ' 

• 

daitiK 

- 


iu,no 

- 

- 

05 *d 


0*0 

3*1 

5*2 ^ 

7D5 

4*8 

.r4 

l*arsiK 

- 


(1.000 

5 '.3 

43 G 

59*0 

1*3 

i 20‘4 

lit 

1*2 

1.705 

10*8 

29* J 

M?aliairuiiiodatis • 

■ 


31,317 


2't 

j «r-, 

- 

1*0 

4‘1 

12*2® 

i.m 

7*2 

3*7 

Kumitonn ('Iiriiiti.ans 

. 


i,r,77 

4*2 

05*4 

I 

0*4 

«’I 

8*2 


750 

4M 

47*6 

Kiu'osian de. 

• 


288 

- 

Oil 0 


- 


1*9 


20 

• -• 

10*1, 

Nnlive liu. - 

- 


2 , 07.5 

1‘8 

55*7 

41-0 

0*8 

0*1 

O'l 

0*5 

93L 

67 

• 81*3 

AboriKiimls 

- 


2,020 



00*0 





If) 

... 
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- 

- 

S(n 



- 


on 

00 

0*4 

« 8 * 

1*8 


Total imuilrt • 

• 

- 

260.101 

Ot 

0 \S 

1 92*4 

0*4 

i 100 '0 

lOO'O 

• 

100*0 

ir.,«40 

100*0 

00-4 


. I have Iiere shown two serii's of ratios. First th(' distribution of <‘acli class amongst the diftcrent 
grades ot‘ institution, S(‘(^ondly, the number of each class that contribute, to till the ditferont grades. 
'The return ihmmIs little* comment. The Hrahmrins, it will bi* se(*n, contribute in the highest degree to 
the upper grade of institutions, but the Parsis eonu* near tliem as to Jittemlance at colh'ges, and the 
cultivators are in e\c(*S'^, though vc'ry slightly in tin* primary schools, 'rim other part of the tfi^)lo 
indujates that of a, II classes r<'prcsi*nt(‘d in the return barring tin* liuropeans and Eurasians, the Parsis 
and writ(*rs are those wdiich as a e^omninuity (h'vote thcnns<*lv(\s to the highest grade of instruction. 
*rhe Priihinan, though he is pro])ortionately w(*)l represented in all tliese instituHons, shows a larger 
proportion under elem<*ntary iustruclion, us must be ('xpeeted from the way this order is scaitt*rod over 
the villages of the Presidency Division, 'llie Mahammedaiis and all the other Hindoos except the 
two classes mentioned above, have un*n> than 90 per cent, and most of them ovc?r 95 p(3r cent, of their 
school-going children in attendance at institutions of not higher grade than the primary schcTol. 


CoMCARTSON WITH TIIK RETURNS FOR liST2, 


A comparison of the educational statistics el' the two enumerations brings td light an amount of 
difference in the circumstances of some? of the districts which cannot be sot do||A to the actual progress 




♦ Even the addition of the girls knowing hovr to read and 'wiito will not suflico all oases to make up tbo 

worth while to discriminak^ between the Arts and the ProfogHional collogc^f shown in the text under a 
singlo heading. Thus of the C43 Hindoos attending this class t>f iustitutir/ri, are at the Arts, and 271 at the 
IVcnbssional colleges. Of the latter, 111 are, studying law, (15 medicine, and 05 ouginoering or other applied 
Boienoe. There are 120 PArsis at the Arts (k)lleges againftt. 198 att-ending tlie kichnical mBtitutions, ef tlio latkjr 
128 study modioine. The comparatively small number of Enroiieans and EuvaslauB, and, indoe<l. (Christians of all 
three races attending the Arts Colleges is very remarkable, of 121 at college at all, only 9 are at. this class of 
institution. There are 86 studying medicine and 25 at the Poona College of Science. (5no Native Christian is 
recorded at the law school. The Mahammodaiis on college rolls number only 17, of whom 5 are at the Science 
College, 3 study law, 3 medicine, and the remaining 6 are at the Arts institutions, j 
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of instruction, cither State or private, but must have it origin in defective returiis. The table below 
gives the figures for the Census of 1872, with the relative variations that have apparently taken place in 
both sexes since that time. According to this return, there ba$ boon an increase amounting to more 
than 82 per cent, in tlio number of educated fenwiles, and of over 16 per cent, in^ that of males similarly 
oiutowod. Taking the two dogreows of instruction soparatelv, the ratio of increase in the pupils has been 
10*4 pHn* cent, in the case of inales, and 76 per cent, in thaf of the other sex ; but amongst the literate, 
the increase has l)ecn nearly the same in the cast) of rories as that just mentioned, but the literate 
fotnalos have increased by more than 85 per cent^ The largest proportional increase, if the capital city 
bo excepted, is in Sind, where it amounts to 22*6 ipid 84*4 in tho two sexes rcsnoctively. ^ The arrange- 
ment of the territorial divisions a^^cording to the Educational Departmental scheme entails the inclusion 
of Uombay in the Central Division, the ratios of which, therefore, are very much raised above those of 
tho others, as it is ?n this city that the most remarkable increase has taken place in both sexes. If 
Sind bo omittt»d, Khdndesh, ThAim, Kaira, and nara show the greatest increase in tho number of 
educated males, and tho Konkan generally has a very high ratio of increase in tho casi^ of women also. 
If thf) two exceptional districts of Niisik and Ahmednagar, in which there is a decrease*, be set on one 
side for the present, tho average increase is least in tho Karn&tic, though very low in Ciujar&t SStfo. In 
tho latte division tiho females show the lowest ratio of increase, though in no district is an actual 
decrease) asn)arent, as there is in the case of the otlier sex. The comparatively low rate prevailing in 
tho famincTirasrt will bo noticed in the case of males Imt this peculiarity is entirely absent as far as tho 
foimilos arc conccn-nod. Of tho throe distvicis in which the increase has been, apparently, remarkably 
small, I'-can only offer an'Vjxplaiiatioii in the case of Bel^aum, where the return according to religions 
allows that tho com[)arativoly small advance is due to tho diminution of the garrison of European troops 
there, whereby a cousidorahlc numb(n* of women able to read and write are removed. The J^inch 
Mtihills and Ahineddbad rotuni is probably erroneous, especially tho latter, as will appear in cornu)xion 
with the return of religions. 
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District and Division. 
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NuinbcT Keturiietl in lrt72. 

TVr-contage of 
Variation in Number 
of Educated in 
1881. ^ 

Miilos. 

Fonuihis. 

HB 

Ditorah*. 

Total 

Kdneatod. 

Pupils. 

Lit(u*atc. 

Total 

Fducaled, 

Males. 

Females. 

« 

AlmitMlabild 

t 

J4,63<i 

44,671 

50,307 

736 

030 

1,666 

+ 5-09 

•f 13*62 

Kaini - - - 

. 

11,709 

28,160 

80,809 

120 

206 

326 

+ 20*28 

+ 71 -Hi 

Punch Mahdls - 


2,0,31 

6,20.5 

8.23G 

78 

J07 

18.5 

+ 10*10 

f 5 * 40 

Jiroacli - , ^ - 

_ 

7,173 

25,453 

.32,620 

316 

34.3 

650 

+ 7*64 

+ 22*00 

Seurat - . - 

% 

- 

14,Of)8 

30,504 

53,652 

823 

1,256 

2,048 

+ 15-76 

.59*57 

Norlliern Division - 

• 

49,6(17 

1 14.083 

1 03,600 

2,073 

2.811 

4,884 

•H 11*82 

+ 43*73 

KUdmlcsli - ‘ 

1 

12,715 

2.5,420 

38,144 

182 

80 

■I 

+ 21- .32 

■f 61*10 

MtUIk ■ 

• 

8,40.5 

*21,640 

30,1 1 1 

100 

280 


- 2*00 

+ 83*79 

Ahmednagar •* 

- 

10,. '■.74 

22,784 

.33,358 

236 

241 

477 

- 4*48 

4- 80*10 

Korlh-Eastern Division 

- 

31,754 

60,802 

101,016 

.527 


wBm 

+ .5 *01 

+ 80 -97 

• 

Pooiui - 


15,037 

37,583 

53,520 

558 

041 

1,499 

f 3*18 

-1 92*90 

Sholupu - 

. 

8,700 

22,701 

31,521 

92 

60 

J.52 

- 12*3 

+ 234*2 

8ut4ra - - / - 

. 

12,905 

24,070 

37,035 

60 


198 

I- 118 

+ 07*4 

Ttjanu . - - 

- ; 

y,o67 

20,408 

20,175 

336 


56.5 

+ 20*10 

+ 106*72 

K4>Iaba 


4,840 

10„313 

1.5,163 

8i> 

.53 

133 

+ 15*21 

+ 149*62 

Uatnapri - 


14,7.54 

2C.6;il 


!07 

75 

182 

-* 6*2.5 

+ 141*21 

liomhay City - 


20,307 

70,262 



0,958 

14,517 

4- 66*06 

+ 95*40 

Clentral Division 

- 

80,630 

212,148 

298.787 

.5,795 

11,451 

17,246 

+ 24*61 

+ 97' 19 

Bcigainii 


1.3,284 

22,054 

3.5,838 

302 

296 


imi 


Dhtkwai' - • ' 

- 

18,404 

28,0.54 

47,308 

315 

211 






8,732 

16.520 

2.5,252 

114 

01 




Kdnara ^ 

- 

6,047 

17,127 

2.3,174 

104 

210 


PDKQI 


Southern Division 

- 

46,527 

84.63.5 

131, 102 

1,()15 

787 

1,H09 

+ 9*38 

+ 64.* «S 

• 

a 

Ivardchi - 

t: 

j . 

4,876 

10,312 

21,183 


776 

1,238 

+ 16*31 

+ 59-12 

Ilydeinhiid * - 

\ 

5,819 

10,147 

24,466 


616 

1,010 

+ 17*08 

+ 78*12 

Sliilftupur 

\ 

7,341 

28,926 

31,267 

199 

255 

454 

+ 32*24 

+ 144-05 

Thar and Piirktu' 

f 

724 

4,3.50 

5,08.3 

8 

0 

17 

+ 9*48 


Upper Sind Frontier * - 


332 

2,811 

3,143 

5 


H 

+ 33-44 

* 

. .. 

Sind . - , - 


n,rm 

66,5.55 

85,147 


■■Hj 


4* 22*60 

+ 84*37 

Uaih/ays - - 

- 

— 

i,7r.7 

1,757 

BSI 

263 

263 

-..HK»'00 

-100*fK> 

Grand total - 


a3a,n» 

379,040 

812,159 

10,484 1 

1 

17,590 

28,074 

H- ji'0-8e 

+ 82-04 


* Under 100 persons, 
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KducttiiotuU Biviition* 


It will be recollected that when discussing the distribution of the population by reli^n in Chapter 

IIL; I remarked tliai the discrepancy of xtdOetbons in 
tho returns of tho two enumerators must bo due in 
sortie cases to erroneous tabrtiation. I wMI thoreibre 
only take up tho two main religions in this pl|M3i9,>nd 
give the variations that have apparently occurred, in 
tiunn :is regards the states of educatioiit amongst their 
population as brieflly as possiblcji As far as uihdoOB 
me coiicerntHb it is as well to omit Sind from ejn-^ 
sideratioii, as the» discrepancy^in numbers between 
the two tables is enormous. .The inargiiial table 
gives the relative increase in the rest of the Presi- 
dency. Comparing tlie result with that in tho former 
table* for the aggregate of all religions, it appears that 
tht' rate of increase amongst Hindoo niiilos is less by 
moro'tlian one half that of the male community as a wliole, whilst that of tho females of tliis religion is 
above the averages in nearly the same proportion. The Mahanimedan males, if Sind be omitted, show 
a ratio of increase .nearly thrice as high as that 4)f tlie entire male community in th(^ a^it^ate, and 
more than 43 per cent, including that division. Tho increase amongst thi^ I’emales of this faith is still 
higher than amongst tho same sox of the Hindoos, but the increase has Ixhuj less in tho MalnimAedan 
Frovinco of Sind than elsewhere, except in GujarAt and tiu*. North l)e(!can, whore tlien^ is ii docrea^io* 
In the case of Gujarat iliis is really due to wrong tabulation in Ahmedabiid in 1872, jjbtrtho rest of tho 
districts of this division, all but th(> Panch Mahals, whore then^ is an insignilicant falling off, sh^^w an 
increase, and there art^ oth(*r peculiarities about the return for Maliammedans in Ahmodfibad in that 
year that induces me lo think that tho work of compilation was too hurried then to bo correct. As 
regards the North-East Division, a decrease is apparent in two districts, with a considerable increase in 
the third, I see no n^asoii that the Maliammodiin return should hav(^ Ix'en wors(' abstracted in 1881 


Xoi*i1i«rn - 

North 
Central 
Southern * 

Sind 

Total - 

Total (oJKchuling Bind) 


* 

Fer-oenta^ of Variatioji lu ISHI. 

' 

Hiiidoos. 

MahiLTumec^us. 

MalcH. 

Fcmalos. 

Maloti. 


+ 0*54 

+ i-o» 

fUl-SO 
•f rtfi 

+ 18S*0(> 
+iafi*5)S 
+120*W 
+ H7*45 

+2S*8(5 
+16*fi0 
i77-W 
+ 50*(M 
+20’tW 

- 20*80 
- 26*21 
+ 240*03 
•l■^00•62 
+ 5«‘6« 

- 

- 

^43’8» 

+100*72 

+10*41 

•H24*fJ7 

4 48*01 

+ 138*12 


than tlui rest, but as I know that some of the work of compiling and tabulating tlui schedules fur 
Khandesh and Ahrnednagav was c'utrusted to the newer gangs of cUnks at tlu*. (>‘ntral Office in ^^oona, 
1 can quite believe that the decrease shown against thest^ districts is due to iiiistakos on the present 
o^ifision and not, as in Almiodftbacl, to those made in 1872. On the other hand, the Hindoo women of 
these districts show, in 1881, a considerabh' increase in the ranks of the i\4<rt5^.eiL As th(’i A?ariation in 
tlu^ Central Division is so groat in tluj case of the Mahammedans, it is as wl? 1 t'j withdraw from ^hat 
area tho return for the city of Jlombay, when the ratio of iiicrt^ast^ is reduced to 28 ptn‘ cent.*in the case 
of the unni and 101 amongst the other sox. 

As it is not worth whik' to review in more detail the statistics for different roligienS, I proceed to give 
a short abstract of the niain points that are worthy of interest in tho returns of th*^ present and last 
Census regarding the state of education in th(» capital city. 


Bombay City, • 

The inclusion of the statistics ibr this city in the general tablcjs for tho Presidency with which I have 
b(HMi dealing in the jirc^ceding portion of this chapter has enabled th<^ r(‘adcr tb see th(;main features of 
th(‘ condition of the inhabitants as regards education aaid tho wide difference th(*ro is in this respect 
between it and tlu^ rest of tb<^ l^residency. It was nut found convemiout to abstract the details of 
instnietion aec.ording to more minute divisions that those noted in* several of the otlu'r chajitcirs of this 
work, and as th(^ Christians hav(^ b(»en already distinguished by rac(‘ in a former table ami tfa(^ l^arsis 
Jains, and Mahammedans do not possess in (heir comm uni this tlu^ wide distinctions of •i^aste that the 
Ilimloos <lo, it is enough for me to run ovtu* one or two of thi< main features of the return for some of 
the divisions of tho last-named religion. 

The leading fa(‘,ts about tlie relative degre^es ol‘ instruction in the ihrtH^ divisions of the Hindoos are 
givmi in tho following table : — 





Per-centagi'H. 



liiotructioii. 

Males. 

Females. 


Brahmans. 

DopniSRed 

Castes, 

Other 

llinduoR. 

Brahmans, 

Depressed • 
Castes. 

Other 

Hindoos. 

A 

I.— Op am. Aoks. 

■HI 



* 



(rt.) I*upil« . - - - 

(6.) Literati? - - - - 

(c.) Illiterate - - - • 


— 

5*76 

18*55 

75*71 

* 

2-03 * 

£f.. 

0*21 
()*69 
99*10 • 

1*27 

2*73 

96*01 

• 

II.-*-BBrWSKK 5 AMD 15. 




•• 

• 


(a.) l^ipils and literate 

(5.) Illiterate - - . . 

80-21 

19- >9 


67^6'^ 

19*pJ 

80*27 

i*a2 

96* G8 

9*42 

90*68 

III.— Over 15, 







(a.) Pupilt) and literate - . « 

(bJ) Illiterate ... - - 

79*59 

20*41 

1 

7*95 
• 92 -OS 

24-88 

75-17 

8*06 

91*94 

0*79 

99*21 

2*93 

97- 08 


From this it appears that whilst the average .of all tJireo classes is grcatl v above that found in the 
corresponding castes in the rural districts of tho Presidency, it is amongst the lowest cladh that tho 

E64* * ^ 








Ixicxviii 


^r^ateyi advance U perceptiblci and this in the case of both sexes, though less markedly amongst 
tho women ami girls than amongst males* "ilio ratio is somewhat raised in the case of the geneml body 
of Hindoos by tlio inclusion of some classes of traders who are probably pearly as widely educated in 
this city ^tho Br&hinq.uS| but their weight is nevertheless greatly neutralized by tlio numerical supe- 
riority of the Marathds and other castes from the Deccan and coast districts, amongst whom the 
majority are found to be illiteri\te. I 

Tho next point to bring to notice is the diflerence b«?tween the return for 1872 and that for the 
C ' *feH 1872 present (Census. Unfortunately, ^is regards the Hindoos, on tho former 

^ ompurison wi . occasion the distins^tions of caste or class wore not observed oven to tha 

(ixlent that they liavc boon at tho present tabulation* It is therefore only possible for us to compare 
the details of religion. The following table shows the pcr-ccntages of education in the case of the main 
sections of tho community : — 


« 



Mates. 





VeiiialeH. 



« 

lloUKioii^ 

PupilH. 

1 Literati*. 

Ilhterate. 

Pupilsi. 

1 1 literate. 


\ 

1S72. 

1881. 

1872. 

18SL 

1872. 

1881. 

1872. 

1881. 

1872. 

1881. 

1872, 

3881. 

■ ■ ■ ■ — " ' 

^tul iK>piilntioii • 

.. — . • . 4 . ... .. 

5M)8 

« 

7« 

17Ti7 

24*0 

77*85 

07*5 

vm 

2*87 

4* (HI 

6*33 

94*08 

90*80 


3*07 


U*52 

20*0 

81*51 

73*3 

0*58 

1*26 

1*67 

2*72 

97*75 

06*0$ 

MuUagimcdnii 

3-37 

7*0 

10*18 

21*1 

86-45 

71*0 

0*80 

2*05 

8*06 

8*06 

08*14 

03*00 

eiirifllloD • . . > 

7 ‘01 

11 0 

38*80 

41*0 

54*10 

47*1 

6*34 

12*27 

21*10 

24*25 

72*56 

63*48 

Jttiii - . - . - 

ffiO 

«*4> 

in 

020 

50*50 

27*7 

0*78 

1*30 

1*03 

3*80 

07*20 

04*00 

PArwi nnci others • 

1 

2.V0 

40*42 j 

50*0 

38*80 

20*1 

1 

11*24 

12*01 

10*77 

32*52 

68 ‘Oil 

64*57 


Both amongst nialo}* and females there has been ctjnsiderable progress in tlio spread of instruction, 
though probably the influx of labourers of both sexes has had the eflect of making the results ajjpear 
lower auifriigst the Hindt^thaii would have been the case had the indigenous and pennaiiont]>opu1fa- 
tion alone boon taken iu>^oiisideration. 'J'herc? has been, it appears, an advaiujc* in both the pupil and 
the litt^rat(> divisions; mi it is in the latter that it is most marked, especially in tho case of the Alaham- 
medan and Jain males. 'I'he J’arsis, owittg to tho amalgamation of the diffbroJit races of Christians 
into one heading, /ippcar as the host edueatc'd coinmimity, but taking into consideration the literate 
only, tho large immigrafioii of Jain merchants and brokers from Uajputiina during the last tew years 
has given to th(‘ latter sect tiu' greatest proj>ortion of men who can rc'ad and write. Tlie ratio ol* th<» 
totafiy illiterate lias changed least in the Christians and Hindoos. Tlie (^ausc' of tliis want of movement 
iathe lather body has been just mentiemed, whilst tho results of tlu' inereased number of Kuropeans on 
the echicational status of the Christian community has Imhui ntmtrali'^ecl, in all probability, by tho pro- 
portionaUdy greater immigration of native* converts from Goa and tho coast. As regards the fernak? 
population, the very large increase in the ratio tin' educated amongst tlie I^irsis is to be specially 
noticed ; in otln'r respects the conrsi* ol* the variation has been very mncli similar to that just iiotie('d 
with regard to tho males. 

The component elements of the two <*liief cities of India are, as will be mere clearly sliovvn in the 
' ^ . -11 1 ehapti*r, so very ilitferent, that considerable variation in the 

Comparison with Calcutta. .juality o( the populution is only to bo oxpoctod. 'I'ho 

marginal '.able gives the ratios for the total jio])ulation and the three main n»ligious bodies of Bombay 

and Calcutta. Taking first tho (/hristians, the eflect 
on the average in Bombay of tho largo body of native 
cM>n verts from the const is j>erceptible in the low pro- 
of tho edneated of both sox(*s, as comparoil to 
that in Calcutta, where the Kumpean and mixeti 
elomoiit is much mure prominent. Then, again, it 
will he noticed, tliat the least educated class in the 
latter city are the Maharmnodans, who are in Bombay 
above the llindoos in this respect. Probably the 
reason is, that in Calcutta this class ptirforms a" largo 
proportion of the labour done in Bombay by the 
Hindoos, who, accordingly, in tho latter town bear a 
lower ratio in point of education. 'I’be superiority in the Bombay popiilation, as a whole, is very slight 
in the case of tlu* m^les, but \ 4 n*y marked amongst tho otlier sex, cspoeiiilly in the case of tho Maham- 
modans. It is probable, ^too, that the presence of the lYirsis, who are, as we have seen above, keenly 



rer-wiUf.e ol' t'upil and Liiemtr. | 

lU'lijcion* 

Mates. 

reumJ»\s, 

« 

BoPitiny, 

(^alcultu. 

ikMiilniy. |(.5ahHittH. 

niriil()<)!i •> 

26*7 

36*0 

3*07 t 6*N 

WiihauiiiiOihinH 

28*1 

11*2 

6*01 ! ro 

(Uin^tiaiis - 

52 'll 

TWO 

36 Til i 6*/*J 

ToIhI -V 

32*5 

31*1 

0*20 0*6 

a 






ne tor 

siniultaiteonsly with the former. Trustworthy comparison, therefore, is impractioftblc, l)ut taking tho 
whole return as stands, Vho progress in education, t'vcn in the town, hfis been considerably slower than 
m Bombay, though, as in the latter city, it is amongst the female .wetiem of the community that th<» 
advance li^s been the inon* marked. Like Bombay, however, Calcutta itself furnishes but a compara- 
tively small proportion of 1 he inhabitants enumerated there at a special time, such as the Census, and 
it the popuhitiou chaiigi\s with the season, as it does in tho capital of this Presidency, comparisons 
between enumerations taken at such an interval us nine or ten yt*ars. must necessarily bring to light 
wide and (‘xtraord inary riillbrences, not only in the numbers, but in the constitution, quality, and 
cn*cun»slriiices of the poophs ‘ i » i 


Ixxxik 


NoTE.“It may bo mtorestiog to compare the state of education in idiis Presidency with ^t in other 
parts of India for which the roturas wore not made available by the time tho greater poiiioxi of this 
work was prepared. _ The foyowing statement shows the relative proportions of §ie ptt^l8> liteirate and 
illiterate, in ^e entire pqpulation of all ages returned for tho British’territory of jUie draerenti,PMvince8 
selected • 


Province. 



Males. 


Females. 

* 


Per-contago of ^ 

Serial 

Order. 

• 

Pcr-ccntogo of j 

• 

Send 

Order, 

Pupils, 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 


■MJi 

lllitorate. 

Mudras'<‘ - - - - 

8 '411 

ia'86 

86 -S."! 

1 

U*26 

U*G2 

9912 

1 

1 . 

Bombajg>^ - - - - 

3*19 

7-92 

88*89 

2 

I 

0*23 

0*41 

f9*36 

2 

Bengal* - - - - 

2'99 

5*91) 

91*11 

3 

0*11 

(••ft 

99*7^ 

3 

Punjab - - - - 

1*54 

4-72 

94*19 

4 

. 0*07 

0*09 

\ 99 •''84 

4 

BcrAr - . - - 

1*98 

4*19 

98*83 

5 

0*03 

^ O'OG 

99*91 

0 

•s 

» 

North-West Provinces 

1-30 

4*51 

94*19 

6 

0*04 

0*10 

J9-86 

e . 

Central Provinces - - - 

1-55 

8*17 

95*28 

7 

0*06 

0*09 

99*85 


Assam - - - - 

1-33 

1 8*18 

95*49 

8 

1 0*04 

0-07 

99*89 

7 


* njitio to tho.se returning tlieir cdiicaiiou only. Those not enumerated are excluded from the total. 


Thus Madras stands in the first place with respect to the education of both inales and fomalesi^ and 
is the only Province in which tlicre were, on the whole, more than 8 in 1,000 of the latter sex not 
wholly illiterate. Uombay comes next, and though tho distance between it and liongal is It^s than 
between Tit and Madras, as regards the propoilioii of illiterate males, ibis is'VBJt^the case with tho other 
sex. 'llio education of jnales has apparently madi^ least progress in Assam and Central Provinci's, 
whilst Berar, Assam, and tho North-West Provinces are the regions in which tho proj^ortion bf females 
learning or educated is lowest. The returns for a few of the minor administrations have not yet been 
received, and those for British Burmah, where the village monastery vsysteni It^nds such aid to 
elementary instruction, show that the education of tho masses in that Province, as far as tho branches 
of reading and writing arc concerned, is very much in advance of what is found to bo the case in tho 
rest of India. • • 
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APPENDIX H. ’ 


MR. BAINES ON CASTE AND OTHER SOCIAL DIVISIONS IN THE BOMiAt 
^ PRESIDENCt 


♦ r 

Comparative Table of Oaste^ the relative Strength and Distribution of the uiaia Subdivisbos 

, of each Race in the Presiwincy Division.* 


* 

Class, SSroup, and Subdivision. 

» 

\ 

Per-centagc of 
Subdivision 
on Total 
Population of 
each Class. 

Territorial Distribution of 1,000 Persons of each 
Subdivision. * 

Gujarfit. 

Konkan. 

Dcccau. 

Kamdtic. 

Bombay 

aty. 

♦ A. HINDOOvS (11,777,981) 



191 

162 

395 

209 

43 

Class 1. — 13uXiimans (5*53 pee cent.) 

— 

221 

103 

348 

210 

48 

* t 

Maharashtra. 







Desluistb ------ 

37*31) 

4 

43 

680 

267 


Konbanasth ------ 

12*17 

2 

580 

354 

58 

— 

Karhdd^ 

3-54 

7 

675 

233 

85 

— 

Deorukha - - - - - - 

1*07 

8 

932 

60 

— 


Undmmiinated ----- 

1-97 

— 

— 


— 

1,000 

»* Gvjardt. 







Audiah - - . - - - - 

5*82 

989 

7 

4 

— 1 

— 

Andwala ------ 

8-79 

1,0(*0 

— 

..... 

— 

— 

Mewida ------ 

1’60 

1,000 



— 

*“1 

Modh * - - - - • • 

N^#?ar - - - - - 

1-80 

1,000 

.... 


— 


1-08 

942 

B 

42 

8 

— 

Utdmuyminatsd - # ^ 

2-8fi 

— 

78 

,96 

2 

829 

Gaad. 







S&raswat - ^ - - - - 

2*04 

33 

26 

32 

909 

— 

Skshtekor - - - * - 

1*.30 



.— 

1,000 

— 

Shetivi 

1*82 

8 

154 

92 

708 

38 

Kanojia (Kdnkubja) - - - - 

0*9B 

no 

90 

696 

104 


Uitdctmmnai^d , - - - - - 

3*44 

24 

641 

95 

23 

217 

liarnatc — Havik ----- 

6-10 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

Class II,— lUjPtrrs (1*82 pee cent.). 







Gujarati - - - « - 

49*30 

1,000 

-i. 

— 

— 

— 

Miirdthu - * * - - - • 

n*.38 

— 

22 

530 

448 

— 

llinduHthaai - . - - - 

24*40 





953 

47 


Kamdtic (Chattri) - - - - . 

12*79 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

Undmominaied - - - -*i - 

2*07 

— 

5 

112 

— 

833 

Class III^Weiteks (U*21 pice cent.). 







BnihmaksVafriu - - « - . 

12*98 

677 

15 

128 

— 

180 

Parbhii, Kdyasth - - - - - 

55*50 

19 

74.') 

128 

— 

108 

„ Fatdiid ^ - - - - - 

21*74 

f) 

42 

61 

— 

888 

Tviiyasth - - 

5*27 

815 

12 

96 

5 

72 

• Class IV. — Teadees (3*70 pee cent.). 
Marathi, 







Bh&ttia - - - - . 

303 

139 

35 

98 

14 

714 

TiOhdiia ------ 

6*13 

340 

37 

2 

— 

615 

Wdnia, Mardthi - - •• - - 

io*;m 

— 

450 

354 

— 

196 

„ Vaish - - - - - 

3*78 

— 

512 

342 

146 

— . 

„ Lingaiat - - - . - 

18*16 

— 

76 

908 

— 

21 

. Gtgdrdii, 







Wauia Shrimdli - - - • - 

2*28 

983 


17 


— 

n Ud 

4*. 50 

208 

30 

553 

170 

39 

„ Modb 

2*90 

1,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ Kbcddyata - • « • • 

3*57 

989 

6 

5 

— 

— 

„ Gujarati - . - - 

„ Marvrcdi - 4 - ' - - 

14*81 

10 

65 

647 

8 

270 

.5*31 

899 

28 

559 

14 

— 

VndeMominattd . Y - • 

10*42 

8 


145 

847 

— 

Class V.— AhxiIiaiss (io*87 pee cent.) 

(a.) TiixtiU Fatrics. 

Kofthtt - * - - - • - 

6*14 


16 

'i' 

470 

503 


Khatrl - - - , . 

2*42 

447 

12 

173 


368 

Sdli 

816 

3 

63 

821 

98 

20 

Itangdn (ItangreE) - - - . 

1*00 



687 

1198 

15 

Dmji (Shimpi) • - - - . 

7*48 

185 

64 

521 : 

■ '144 

86 

Jihnusdr 

0*92 

898 

— 

! 1 

16 

90 


In S'mcl castes not tabulated in detail. 





xci 


• 

Cnaas iGroap, and SuMivisioii. 


Per-centa^d 
SubdivuTon 
OR Total • 
Population of 
feacb Class, 

Temtoiial BistnbutioD of 1,000 IVesoes of ^aefa 
Sa!>di vision. 

■ -jft - ji — 


Gm*arut. 




WlHiy 

City. 

(6) 








8on4r ..... 

- 

J0M9 • 

131 

188 

162 

115 

74 • 

J<oh4r ..... 

. 

a-oi 

872 

Til 

398 1 

87 

62 

and Tdmbat .... 

- 

2* W 

99 

180 

500 « 

20 

129 

(c.) Bnitding and Earthenware, 








Sutui ..... 

. 

o-w 

231 

208 

418 

91 

808 

30 

(raiindi (Kudia) .... 

. 

3 27 

12U 

3 

55 

11 

Kuiubhdi ...... 

(d) Ltalktr, 

■ 

0*71 

803 

159 

335 

• 

ITI 

30 

('hiimblidi CKlifilpa) .... 

- 

IS’74 

217 

119 

509 

87 

38 

Mochi ..... 

- 


601 

17 

108 

• 6 

266 

Uhoi (Dabgar) ... 

(O 


I'OO 

89 

10 

651 

i 

248 

-r 

# • 

U1 (Ghfinebi) .... 

C 1 iHR VI — AOBICULrUniSTS ()J 25 ILR CBN! 

) 

J3*73 

304 

no 


3M 

27 

Kiinbi (Marltha) - - 

. 

52 

1 

255 

(ill 

81 

52 

Koii, Mardtliu .... 

. 

3*75 



851 

102 

46 

K(>h« Konkam .... 

. . 

1-81 


893 



107 

luLiibi, . 

. 

3*82 

1,000 





„ Kadwu 

Ivoli, Talalula . - - . 

. 

1 54 

1,000 

... 


■ 

•ta. 

. 

*» 8.> 

1,000 







Gu]atdlti (unspecified) 


l*Mi 

1,000 

... 

• m 

... 


Mali ...... 


a'«r 

21 

78 

825 

39 

87 

Jangam ..... 

- 

1 48 

— 

33 

102 

865 



. 

2 02 



951 

_ 

... 

• 49 

liih indan ..... 

- 

2»07 

28 

618 


120 

206 

Dubla - . - - . 

- 

f*04 

K9H 

lOJ 



I'lmhamsilU .... 

. 

1 ft 




•1,000 

■ Ti 

Hfdopaik ..... 

. 

U 60 


_ 

... 

1,000 

- 

Lingaiat b4dai .... 

. 

0 68 


... 

... 


MM. 

„ miHptcificd ... 


1*6« 

— 



1,000 


Bnddi ... 

( JAb« VII — SnibPUBups, Uc (5 85 tfu cfki 

) 

0 9(1 



21 

979 

• • 

f 

Dhangni (Kuibai) .... 

. 

08*58 

... 

22 

458 

516 

• 4 * 

Watija''u - - - . • 

- 

15 88 

21 

38 

912 

1 

25 

(rauii 

- 

5 ()0 

3 

599 

220 

63 

115 

lUiaiw&d . - 


1 GO 

1,000 



"Tl 



Uiitiiin . - - . 

Class VTII-^FiBnERS and SAiioits (1 25 pjuu 

1 81 

1,000 



•— 

— 

CENl ). 








Jihoi ..... 

- 

32*79 

381 

*144 

315 

87 

43 

Miubhi .... - 

- 

20 8l> 

771 

192 

.. 


31 

Itubit ..... 

- 

11 50 


850 

J 

149* 


Ainbi 

- 

8 19 

— 

... 


1,000 


Mog^r - ... 

- 

2 32 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 


AI ingela ..... 

- 

7 51 

51 

921 

1 

... 

27 

Klilrwa - - - - . 

Class IX — rERSONAL SfcRVAHis (1 70 per 


17 8L 

219 

352 

’ 

219 

180 

« 

cent). 








najum (Nlidvi) .... 

- 

66 16 

210 

no 

157 

150* 

47 

Dliobi 


5 14 

113 

— 

10 

.. 

641 

Pant ------ 

- 

28 70 

— 

no 

510 

332 

18 

C^LASS X.--MINOU PROXESSIONS (0 84 1»QR 
OENI ). 








Onmo .... - 


51 83 


372 

531 

63 

34 

BbM (Bbfiwt) .... 

- 

15*15 

821 

ii^ 

168 

3 


Hidran .... - 

- 

6 58 

1,000 


— 


-M. 

Gondball ----- 

- 

0 33 

— 

124 

691 

182 


Deoli 

- 

8 91 

2 

117 

• 1 . 

' 850 

... 

\\iid<uitri (Kabutena) ... 

- 

3 72 

978 



22 

MM 

Dhawdya - - . 

• 

2 21 

1,000 

— 

$ 

• 

MM 

Kolh&ti (Bombiri) - - - - 

C LASS XL— BFVOTERS, &0. (0*58 iMbR OENl ). 


3 77 


129 

{,6 

•• 

1 

• 

-• • 

Gos&yi . . - - - 

. 

49*16 

178 

150 

jy»9 

10 

57 

(Joshi (Sarando) .... 


10 19 

... 

K5 

885 

• 20 


Itoirfig! ..... 

- 

7*57 

— 

49 

930 

21 

MM 

Sndhtt (unsp^dfied) - - - - 

- 

14 68 

1,000 


— 

— 

— 

CLiSS XII — l>BPItE8BKl> CaBTEB (2*31 TER 
oibNr.)* 








Dhed (Hidiiir) .... 

- 

77*75 

169 

901 

498 

101 

88 

Mdng . . - - - 

- 

14 09 

1 

0 

646 

488 

14 

Bban^ .... - 


3*98 , 

Ff 2 

897 

8 

41 

5 

. “ 

« 
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Otafis, Qfoup, aad Subdivision, 


P^-bentaM of 
SubdlTinon 

Tetritorial Diitribiitkiii of 1^000 BmcmaiOf oa^ 
SoMvialoo. 

* , \ ; 


on AOtal 

Populatioil of 
each Class. 


Koukan. 

Deccan. 


BontMQT 

City. 

CitABB XIIL— Labou^kbs and Mibobllanisoub 
/ (3*08 PKB CKNT.). 

Benul . . ) . , f . . 

f 

33*18 

-jr 



964 


Wttddar - . - 

- 

i5‘a2 

— 

26 


608 


BteoBhi < - 

- 

I2'07 

— 

2 


4 

— 

Wfighri 

GoU 

. 

8-99 ‘ 

987 



— 

10 

- 

834 


— * 


— 

.... 

^Xamithi • - . . 

. 

8*13 

6 

32 

234 

120 

• 608 

Korvi - - I, . 

. 

8*96 



— 

— 

1,000 


Lamdn - - - - - 

- 

4*08 

131 

49 

57 

703 

^ — 

B.— ABWilGJNAIi OR FOREST TRIBES 



322 

273 

403 

, 

2 

(702,157). 


i 






Bhil - * 


49-45 

811 

1 

688 

— 


Th4kur 

- 

18*75 

— 

670 

321 


9 

WdrU - . V . 

- 

11*36 

9 

872 

126 




K&thodi (K&thksri) 

- 

7*77 

2 

940 

55 

3 

— 

DhOQia ----- 

- 

7*67 

895 

105 

— 

— 

— 

N&ik (Naikacla) .... 


1 3*71 

1,000 


— 

— 

— 

Chhodra 

- 

1 4*91 

1,000 


— 

— 


Giiutha ----- 

- 

1*20 

1,000 


— 

— 


C*.— JAINS (215,038) 

- 


;M)4 

25 

312 


80 

' (a.) CommerciaL 


■■■ 






Oflwdl 

- 


166 

56 

776 




Porwdl 1 - - - - 

. 


898 

25 

65 


—ft 

Shrirndli - . - 

H^bad - - ^ 

- 

HisH 

953 

9 

84 


— 

- 

1*56 

C81 

5 

814 


— 

Surdwak (ifaspecidcdi) - - - 

- 

24*29 

28 

88 

618 

4 

817 

Agricultural, 







i 

Chaturtb - - / - - 

- 


— 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

Panebam - - - - . 

- 


— 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

Sbrdwak (unspecified) 

f « 

1 


““ 



1,000 


\).-~MAHAMMEDANS (1,133,927) 

- 

— 

260 

107 

256 

228 

149 

(f»,) Foreign Titles, 








Shtuldi - « - - - 

- 

55*19 

102 


348 

324 

29 

Saiad - - - - - 

- 

6*28 

156 


278 

488 

I 53 

I'atbfin . . - - - 

. 

7*96 

249 


478 

195 

1 40 

Moghul 

- 

0*66 

153 


841 

277 

I 212 

(/;.) Local Converts, 

Bohoruh, Shiafi - - - - 


2-87 

548 

19 

74 

1 

\ 

358 

„ Sunni - . - - 

- 

5*56 

1,000 


— 

— 

— 

Khoja . - - - - 

- 

1*28 


112 

1 

— 

709 

Memou - ' - 

- 

1*41 


10 

8 

— 

841 

Molesaldm - - - - - 

- 

0*96 



— 

— 

— 

INfalik ----- 


2*20 


wBm 





CASTE AND SOCIAL DIVlSIONvS. 


1 liave treated of the different races of Chrintiana and Jews in preceding chapters. The Pfirsif 
are, in theory at least, a homogeneous community, whilst the Sikh.s are found in large numbers only 
in Sind,, where details of subdivisions, such as form the subject of the present erhapter, were- not 
recorded. Tlie p^ulation now to be dealt with, therefore, comprises the Hindoos, Mahammedans. 
Jains, and Forest Trills of the Presidency- Division, amounting in the aggregate to 13,829,101 souls, 
or 98 per*cent. of the^atire body of the inhabitants of this tract. 

The term cas^, wl]aiever its derivation and original meaning, is colloquially applied to the sub- 
divisions' of the Hindoo and Jain community alone out of the four I have just mentioned. It is not 
inappropriate, however, Ao extend its use with reference to a large portion of the Mahammedans, the 
majority of whom, as I have stated in Chapter III., are the descendante of local .converts to that 
tiiith from Hlndooisin. A similar complexity of structure exists in the case of the Aboriginals, 
some of whom belong to true Forest Tribes, whilst others beai* more rcsomblanoe to the lower grades 
of Hindoos. Whetlicr, however, the term used be caste or class, it may be taken .as indicating a 
definite and more or less stereotyped social division, distinguished in the first and highest de^^c 
by the intermarriage of its members within its limits, and, less strictly, by companionsntp in eating 
and drinking. ‘ . “ 


























A wkdal pod^itxon of this de^oription h bv eithi^r oc«opiiti 0 i 3 i.MiNSc«rd^ t^' 

tho direetioti taken hy the oowimunity after ita 6x^t establubhment. The earUeet 
standpoint, taken by a nation^ is, as has been so well pointed out by Hr. Bagehot in his <ni 

Physios and Politics, the formation of a legal fibre, a person or set of persons to v^hom to pay <Jefer5Sace ; 
but it is the second step, that of breaking through the '^cake of custom ” thus formed, that ^Sj^ts 
the ^eat difficulty, and one which coih]|aratiyely very few communities have succeeded in van- 
quismng. v% t 

As soon as a nation (let us call it) has attained the first stage, the difforentiatira of employments 
proceeds rapidly to the extent absolutely requinid j^cording to the standard of the community. Tte 
natural tendency under such circumstances is for each occupation to bo transiifitted from .father to 
SOD on account of, first, the absence of any teaching but by example and wflird of mouth ; and, 
secondly, to the greater isolation of the home, and consequent convenienct^ of domestii^ instruction. 
The political question then arises whether this tendeiiey or inclination should remain facultative, or 
bo systematized and incorporated into the social organisation by the dccnn* of the ruling power. The 
solutloJ* depends probably less upon the community itself than upon the rircumstnnces f)y which it is 
surrounded, though the particular stage toAvhich its institutions have atUiined by tlio time ijic question 
becomes pressing is a fact not without influence in this respect. We may agree, for in^^nce, with 
Oomte, that a sacerdotal regime is required in order to cement the hereditary transmissions of func- 
tions into the fabric of the State, but we should also throw the inquiry back to the time wheit the 
supremacy of the priesthood itself was only in course of foundation. It is from this point^that the 
two civilisations of the old world begin to flow in separate channels. Hardship and oompetition in 
the one have made; life a contract between man and man- Peace, i>lenty, and contented isolation in 
the other had tended to assign, under Divine sanction, a place and condition for <^ach man from his 
birth, and it is by the number and the definite quality and influence of such condition.^ that the present 
chapter is rendered necessary. 

It must bo borne in mind that to whatever age the more archaic of the Vedic hymns may be 
attributed, the Bactrian clams who descended upon the Punjab had already advanced considerably from 
their primitive condition, and were forming settled colonies on their conquered territory directly 
they acquired possession. As soon as a clan had thus given a hostage to fortune, they had to dtjfend 
it against the* probable attacks of the dispossessed owner. This being a more seriouB task ihan the 
protection of a few herds of cattle, and requiring, therefore, a special class the community to be 
told off for the purpose, the nucleus of a military occupation was formed, aparl'tfioqi the rtjst of the 
settlors. Th(^ differentiation of the bards, or sacrificial priests, was also by this time an accomplished 
fact, and had probably taken place even earlier than that of the military 'ord^r, owing to the 
reverence i»nid to the efficient and continual performance of the invocations at the sacrifice on which 
was supposed to depemd the fortune of the next raid or cattle foray.* Beyond the three classes of 
the warrior king, his family and followers, and the priests, there seems to have beeji yo further 
division until the foreigners had made an advance eastw^ards, and from a few clans had miiliiplio|^ iutt) 
large states. 

The more the colonists were separated from their original settlements, the more precious became 
the ritual and invocations usc'd by their ancestors, and as the rules for tho*du(‘. pei’forinance of the 
elaborate sacrifice’s could only be transmitted orally, the position of the priestly families became one 
of the utmost importance, an advantsigc which one may expect them to have maintained by the 
restrietion of a knowledge of the sacred lore within as narrow* a circle as possible. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that these families became a class quite apart from the rest very soon after the 
establishment of stable and fixed communities. With regard to the rest of tlu^ people* it appcjirs 
that their contest with the races they fonn(i on the soil was no very hard one, and that the majority 
of those whom they dispossessed were iiiaintaincd in a state of servitude on the land ibey once owned, • 
It is also yirobablc that marriage was not kept strictly within the limits of the Aryan eommunity, and 
that the whole male population of the invaders was not required for the army, so that a niixturcid* 
races was the result of the one innovation, and of occupations that of the other. It will be recollected 
that in treating of the Briihmanic marriage system in Chapter V., it was mentioned laxity with 
regard to caste was permitted to a Kshutria, or warrior. In fact it could not well have been other- 
wise, as apart from the discipline of battle, the military spirit is adverse to restriction, or special and 
esoteric rules of conduct, and in later days Brdhmanic scripture recorded many instances of mixed 
descent amongst undoubted warriors, t with whom the lineage of the father was held to have cured 
any defect, in that of the mother. In early days, therefore, we find two classes distinctly marked off 
from the rest of the community, the warrior, including the king andiiis family, and the priest. 

But all writers on early Hindoo civilization describe the community as divided into four orders. 
In addition to the Bruhman^ or priest, and the Kshatria^ or warrior, they enymemte the Vaishya^ 
generally rendered trader* and the IShudra^ or servile class. Authors of tV middle ages of Hindoo 
literature attributed to tins division a. divine origin, and claim for it aiitiqj^flty coeval with the race. 

It is remarkable, hoivever, that whereas to the present day fhe order of Br&hmans is well defined, 
and that of Kshatrias little less so, no certainty exists as to which of th5 existing castes can be 
ascribed to the Vaishya and which to the Shudra order. There is no neqfl to enter here into the 
literary arena on this question^ which has been admirably treated by Mr. F, C. GroVsc, C.I.Pj., in a 
paper reprinted in the Census Report of the Korth-West Provinces in 1872 ; but there is the fact 


S' Xu Kashmir, the most oichoio of Indo-Atyau communities, oil the Hindoos are Brdhhians^ as the Mahdbh&rata 
declares all men to have been when first created. Perliaps researches amongst the almost unvisitod tribe of the 
Sioh Posh kiLflrs may bii^ forth stiQ better evidence regarding primitive Aryoniam. 
t As, for instance, a hign-bom Bajput from a Br&hmfin woman and the Moon-god. » 
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that, in the first place, strong evidence exists as to the interpoktion of. the treU4mov^ attoza in the 
Pu^sha Sukta, secondly, that elsewhere in ancient Sanskrit literature, the two first, orders only are 
mentioned, and thirdly, that, though traders and artizauB are xnentioDed in the epics by names ehnost 
identical il^itli those the same castes now bear, there is no mention of the aggregate of euofa workers 
as a ^pf cial or homogeneous order. The existence of the Vaishya as a separate oraer can be doubted, 
also, on political grounds. ^ It may be borne in mind tmt, according to tibe Porfinic theory, this 
order was one of the twice^bom, and invested, therefor/f, with marked social precedence over the 
Shudras and mixed«i*aces. From their occupations and position, moreover, they must have tecome 
a ?>ody of considerable importance even amongst the regenerate, and an element in the State, there- 
fore, which no ruling power could afford to disregard. Nay, fiirther, had there been any cohesion 
amongst them, as amongst members of a single class, they could hardly have failed to have acquired 
predominance in the State, as corresponding classes .have been foimd to do in other countries. In aU 
probability, therefore, there was at no time a definite order known as the Vaishya, and that the 
earliest separation after the colonies were formed may bo taken to have been the warrior, the priest, 
and the servant, the last being the dispossessed owners of the land, retained in a state of effective 
servitude, jis adscrii/Ci ylebct. Such a community could not long exist in peace and security without 
the formation within it of a middle class, to whom the generic term Vaishya may have been applied. 
Authorities differ, howevei', as to the extent to which this tern was used. Duncker, a historian 
whom 1 have already quoted, translates the word tribesman ” or comrade,” and considers that it 
was a^lkd to the whede Aryan community, to distinguish them from the Shudras, or old inhabitants, 
and that it wai4 borne alike by priest, warrior, and layman, but that in course of time, when the division . 
bet^cn warrior and cultivator or shepherd became wider, the former took the exclusive title of 
Kshatria, the priests that of Brdbman, and left that of Vaishya to the Aryan masses. On the other 
hand, it appears equally probable that the term may have originated at a far later date, when the 
cessation of war, the growing importance of the offspring of mixed maniages between the Aryans 
and older inhabitants, and, lastly, the gradual concentration of the population in towns, had tended 
to raise up a jilass, without pretensions to the blood of the two first oiders, yet far enough above the 
inassas to desire to mark themselves off as of superior rank. This, however, they could do by no 
recognised standard. ITie general assertion that the term Vaishya includes trades, whilst that of 
Shudra implies service, is inadequate to cover cases of an honourable service and an ignoble trade, 
and so it is as well to qj)^tn3bn all attempts to classify modem Hindoo middle and lower society under 
one or the,.other q^^tVese two denominations. A few words remain to be said regarding the other 
two orders* It is beyond dispute that in the present day and for many generations back the first 
rank has been occupied by the priest. It is equally certain, as a fact of social dymaraics, that when 
the two orders are first differentiated, the order of their social precedence is reversed and history 
seems to show that there is no impassable barrier between them. Viswamitra became a Br&bman, 
even as, to, use Mr. Growso’s simile, a Knight of the Crusades retired after his expedition to the 
ptfaoe^l seclusion of a monastery. The first step towards the establishment of sacerdotal supremacy 
is, as I have said above, the recognition by the community of the exclusive possession on the part 
of a certain chi*ss, of the power to act as mediators between man and the supernatural. Such an 
acknowledgment is all ^he more important, when, as in the case of the Aryan invaders, the helpful 
intervention of ^vine power is believed to bo continually available if asked for by the faithful in due 
form. If, however, the community is kept in a state of conflict with foreign enemies or internal 
rivals, the importance thereby Attained by the military classes will predominate over the less direct 
influence of the sacrificer, since the varied fortunes of continuous stniggles will implant a firmer 
confidence in large battalions than in the god of battles, and such a feeling will inevitably spread 
from the actual combatants to those who live under their protection. Of this we have an example, 
in Borne, and a less striking one in Greece. With the Indo- Aryans it was different. As the colonists 
pushed their domains furtiier towards the cast the task of keeping touch with their ancestral home 
in •the land of the Seven Bivers bewimc more and more difficult, whilst the increasing closeness of 
their relations with the old inhabitants of tlioir conquests rendered the necessity of some such race- 
preservation inore prominent. Community of ancestral worship is obviously the most efficient resource 
under such circumstances, and with the formation of larger states by the amalgamation of different 
tribes or eJans, there arose a special class composed of the initiated sacrificers of all the combined 
families, to whom alone were known the secrets of the ritual esteemed so highly. The life of war 
fell into the background ; the fertility of the soil rendered life easy, and tlie Brdhman, from being a 
fimi.*.tionary snboi^dinate to the warlike interests of tho tribe, entered upon the condition of a apeen* 
lative (‘iaas, endowed with both dignity and leisure. It was probably at this ^x^riod that arose the 
transcendental ooncseption of sacrifice, by means of which the aggregate of tribal priests, after ertn-* 
parisonof the at trikq tes and virtues of their respective divinities, managed to eliminate from their 
ritual tho Vedio notions^f the Ksfaatrias, and to substitute for these anthropomorphic tntelariesan 
abstmet deity inherent in the sacrifice which they alone hiid the power of offering. So tremendous 
a power, tlius monopolised, and the comparative insignificance into which the state of peace had 
reduced ladra and the \>tlier gods who warred for the Aryan, seem to have been^ the steps by which 
the Brdhman mounted tOi,tiie eliief place in Hindoo society. As far as the Kshatrias are concerned, 
if we disregard BrAlimanic tradition, according to which there is none of that order left on earth, the 
change wrought little mateml detriment, though there must have been some opposition, possildy 
enduring for n considerable time. Under tlie new development, Brahmanisin, from; denoting an 
occupation, had become an hereditary quality,* for pretension to esoteric knowlh^gQ is necessarily 


* A contrast to tho state of society in the present day, when ascetioiBm admits all castes, Brahmanism none. 



«a»iliidiT 0 t But in the Caae of the K^hatrioe, the Br^tnans were moet^ careful < t6 m^taiH that the 
iK)yereigiity was hereditary in the B&jauya olaBa and at the aame time allowed a oomideimhle latitude 
in cpctice^ if not in theory, to the extension of the title of Kshatria by mixed in 

Ii^, aa in many other cases, the distinction of order applied first to the ^y* ££ rntf; 
this freedom carried^ that when pnce a i@[indoo has attained the position of $overeiM it H bnjlt a 
matter of time for him or his descendants i to be admitted as Kshatritis^ whilst several classes <>tner 
than Bajputs> in the modem acceptation o^the term, are popularly known by names that denote a 
Kshatria origin. * ^ 

The principle of heredity, thus established in tne leading olassefi^of society, easily imitated by 
the mi(£lle grades, and it is, in fact, to the interest of a sacredotal or literate ojass tluit this should 
be the case. In ancient India, moreover, the presence of a largo lower stratum of the native in- 
habitants, of a very much lower type of civilisation than that of their conquerors and outnumbering 
the latter, is likely to have kept the fact of superiority of race prominently before the eyes of thd 
crowds foreigners who had to betake themselves to pursuits also common to thoie whom they 
otherwise despiscxl. As civilisation advanced, the accession to wealth and tlie^influence given by 
wealth, of a number of families of no doubt mixed race, — for even before the establish^nt of the 
Br&hmanical hierarchy the formation of such classes must have begun — gave an adcUl^lunal stimulus 
to the tendency to exclusiveness similar to that which in Europe was given by the gilds of trade»and 
industry. In the one case, however, the gilds were self-constituted and* recruited by appreutioes 
admitted from outside, fading into disuse under the influence of free competition. In the other, tha 
corporation was derived from some bmeied common origin, and the members bound together by here- 
ditary ties, their places being taken in turn by their descendants. There are still a few industi^eS, 
notably of ornament, such as enamelling and brocade, which are conducted solely by the members of 
a single family, who secure to themselves the profits of their invention by means of strict secrecy, 
whereas in Europe they would ha reaped in the shape of a premium on its extended use. This is, 
however, it is unnecessary to say, quite exceptional, as the effect of the hereditary tj^ndency, ex- 
emplified by caste or industry, has been metophoric^lly of an hour-glass form. ^ The occupation^was 
contracted into a gild, and the gild, under modem influences, is expanding into a variety of occupa- 
tions. In places where the occupations specially flourish it is not improbable that a new c^sto with 
a local name will be the result, and a similar result follows the success of c^en a subdivision of an 
occupation under favourable circumstauccsk Caste-making, therefore, is still **1^ ^rogress^^not only 
in the shape of new gilds, but, as mentioned in Chapter III., in that of new schismS also, as well as 
in the reception into the Bnthraiiuical fold of new tribes of Aboriginals or of otheijs who have won 
worldly success in various directions. Even within the fold there are chauges*going on between the 
secular orders. The aim of a successful member of a middle rank caste is often to raise himself a 
grade in society, and owing to the immense field of Hindoo scripture and mythology, the required 
proof is not unfi’equently forthcoming when sufficient funds are expended on research. Such cfa|mge6 
are regarded with little or no disfavour by the priesthood. Their own ranks being closed they fear 
no intrusion, and other orders being in collective subordination to them, it matters little what ripples 
disturb the surface on which they look down. Exoteric Hindooism is practically composed of two 
sects of duties, those to the caste and those to the shrine, though the latter aro depenSent, I believe, 
to a great extent on the caste custom. To this institution, therefore, is due the current morality 
and general tone of society amongst the greater portion of the people of this country, and it is in 
consideration of its importance as a social factor that I have endeavoured to trace in outline its origin 
and dovolopment. • 

There are a few speidal circuinsiances in connexion with the caste system in this Presidency that 
may be just mentioned heri^, as tending to throw some light on the nomenclature and distribution of 
the various nubdivisions to which I propose to call attention below. The first is the relative strength of 
the original Aryan element in the population and the way it was introduced. Starting from tlfe 
earliest Cis-Ilimalayan sottlemontH of the Aryans in the groat rivei* valleys of the north, the coloni- 
sation of tho country south and w'est of the Vindhiyas must Inivo binm a work of a long*time. The 
obvious routes which immigrants were likely to follow are either those through lUjput&na to the 
north of Gujarfit, where they meet a similar desert track from tho Indus, or those entering the jiorth- 
east and east of Khandesh. From what is ascertained about the course of Aryan occupation in the 
north of India, it might be presumed that the movement southwards in the direction last mentioned 
took place at a mumi later period than that through the desert, but I am not aware that this is 
corroborated by the existing eompositiqn of society in the respective flivisi jns. This much, however, 
can be said, that the Rajput or Kshatri element is very strong in Gujarat, whilst the traces of pastoral 
colonisation is equally apparent in the fertile tract of Kbdndesh, and thrf Ahir olats, wliich is found 
in^the latter country, belongs, no doubt, to the second stego of Aryan settlement when the middle 
class x>f the foreigners had begun to join in tho occupations pf the older inhabitants. The latter 
element, which, were it not for the question-begging character of the e|)itheti^ could be convenient 
to term Aboriginal, is found strongly marked throughout the Presidency Division, except, perhaps, 
amongst tho Br&hmans and Gujar&t Kshatrias. UTiis, however, il o^ily whati>jis to be ^expected when 
tile expansion of a purer race takes place across wide stretches of desert or difficult mountain ranges 
instead of in a continuous and regular stream along the course of largo and fertile valleys, such as 
those of tho Ganges aiid Jumna. The development of caste in this part of“the country has conso- 
qqently been very irregular, and in comparison with what I understand to be the case nearer the 
cradle-land of t^e system, its power and restrictions are unquestionably feeble and less directly 
connected wiih the original practice. 
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IWInnmg with the north-western miie of eolomBation, we find everywhere traces of a strong EuShatria 
inrotid. J^jputs are settled as landholders and owners of villages in a quasi-feudal states each petty Chief 
surrounded by the subordinate members of his family. The principle of jdnt or collective ownership is 
stropgly developed and has spread from the Rajputs to the class immediately below tbemsm the social 
scale. * This principle necessarily implies hereditary right, so that the village system is fairly preserved 
ia the upper portions of Gujarat. Another feature is the msition of the older inhabitants, the Talahda^ 
or Taldviu. ^ The land in this part of the country is pipiticularly fertiloj and the original possessors, 
ji^suming for the hnoment that they arc orifrinal, have maintained their ownership, though without 
riyiching the status of the Rajput or Lowa. In the districts immediately to the soutli this class have 
cither retreated to Aie forest, or Vomained on their land chiefly as the predial serfs of the landholders 
of superior class. Hesre the Kshatria element is weaker, there is little collective ownership of village 
lands, and consequently less hereditary position in -the village oligarchy. The land, too, being less 
.fertile and remunerative, greater inequality is found between the agricultural and the other classes of 
society. , 


In the Deccan, again, though the distinctions of caste are very marked, the strong hold which the 
principle\)f her^itary claim has upon the majority of the classes, and the integrity of the village 
system with wkich that principle is connected, seem to indicate an earlier or less disturbed settlement. 
This part of the country, from Ivlifindcsh downwards, has been the scene of uncounted struggles 
hetwccntditlcrcnt riM^es, find has witnessed the passage of even more numerous military expeditions, 
^Vom the Ramayana to Assaye. There has been, however, little colonisation, withal, except in Khfiindesh. 
Tlje firmicH came, fought, find went away, leaving few but their dead behind them. The mushroom* 
plantations from the north introduced little beyond industrial innovation, so that the villages have 
remained but slightly affected by politi(‘fil changes, and, including Brdlnuafis, over 73 per cent, of the 
populfition is comj)ri8i*d in seven Cfistcs, whilst most of the remainder belongs to the thret^ or four 
classes of artizans thfit arc to be found in all but the smallest hamlets. 


The Konkan has in the north a special Aboriginal clement, and though fi tnor<^ advanced class of 
the oldei* inhabitants of the coast form the greater part of the population, tlie fact that they have 
ndopted„thc Hindoo system of religion and abandoned the forest for fishing and for more skilled and 
rcigular cultivation, prjffbnts their immediate recognitioiu In the south there is apparently a strong 
(*ODuexion between cultivating clfisses of the coast and those of the table^land above, though the 
compfirative poverty of the former doubtless tends to weaken the link. A pcculifir feature along this 
coast and cxtci^ding to Kanani and the Malabdr district is the colony of Briihinans of the Gaud, or 
nortfjcrn class, not found in such strength in any other part of the Presidency. 


In the Karn^itic table-land the distinction of religious sect has, as I mentioned in Chapter III., 
leaded in*grfeat measure to obscure that of caste. The generic term Lingaiai is used of nearly all 
the Ordinary subdivisions of Hindoo society, whilst that of Mardtha^ covers similar subdivisions of 
the sect prevailing in the adjacent country to the north. It will be seen from the caste lists 
published in Appendix C.* that a very lai-ge proportion of the 830 names or thereabouts are 
appropriated to castes from this part of the country, and I have no doubt that a person versed in 
the vital db*tmctions of caste and with greater ex})ericnce of the Kamatic than myself, could have 
materially abridged this list by iriorc correct classification of local varieties under a single heading. f 
The district of Kanarii is (]uitc exceptional as to its castes, many of which are not found even in nie 
imiiudiately adja(^cnt territory. It has roceiveil, probably, a considerable influx of the upper classes 
from the south, — a fact scarcely to lie traced in other parts of the Presidency with the exception of 
a few cultivators of respectable position who have entered the south-eastern districts. 

Lastly, I have to call attention to the apparent system of nomenclature prevailing amongst the castes. 
The two upper orders carry the meaning of their names on the surface. The third, if it ever existed in 
a concrete form, may mean either colonist or trader, whilst Shudra has bt>en conjectured to be an Abori- 
ginal term<found in the Upper Ganges Valley, as it is not Sanskrit, and has no analogous meaning in 
that tongue. As regards the modern appellations with which we liave to deal in the Census schedules, it 
seems a very general rule, though not universal, that subdivisions of Brahmans and Wanifis, or traders, 
take their names chiefly from places, and those of artizans from their ocinipations. Local names are given, 
lioweverjtu other classes under special circumstances, such as when the class is confined to a restricted 
arcji, as the ChiinwAlia Ivolis, the Surati Dheds, and the Kunknas, or Konkani Kunbia of the Gbdts 
and the L'aag forests. It is alflo found to some extent amongst the large class of Kunbis in Kh^desh 
and the North Deccan. The subdivisional names of the Karnatic agriculturists and artizans, ds far 
as my not ver) eiftended acquaintance with them goes, appear to bo connected with religion, when 
not simply professionjd. In times considerably later than the formation of the caste wo often find 
Hcjiiams cjf a subdivision tbat, instead^ of taking a separate local name, perhaps from the desire* of 
maintaining a closer (^nexion with their original condition, designate themselves as the Tenths or 
Tweniieih of xhh caste, as the Dasa Shrlmdli, tlie Visa Porwal, &c. Though tliis is found chiefly in 
Gujarat and amongst tho trading classes, it is not unknown in other parts of the country, as amongst 
the Jains of tile Ktirndtic, which belong to two groat subdivisions of the Fourth and the Fifth. In 


• Page i to xl, 

t As rnjipards most of the rest of the Presidency Division the classification of castes was conducted, as far as 
possible, in accordance with the information on this head found in the published volumes of Mr. J. M. Oampbs&’s 
Bomb^ Gazetteer, but uhfoitnnately, this valuable aid was not available for the southern districts. 
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the ease of iBr&hmaiiB, too, we find fanciful dencuainatione, such as the ** One hundr^ and twonty* 
five” (S&washd), the descendants of that number: of devoted friends who rallied roohd a Brihman 
whom they held to have been excommunicated unjustly. 'I'bero are also the twenty>foiir (Chovisa) 
of Gujaratf which comes into this category. • * * ^ 

1 will now bring to notice the princi^ castes returned in the Vresidency, taking ihotd first in 
relation to their numerical strength only. , 


NumbbicaI. SxKENaxii. * 

* t . 

The most generally distributed subdivisions nod those that coiitiiin 10(),000vpersous aud upwards ' 
have been shown by sex and district in Tabic VIII. in Appendix A. A more detailed list is given 
in Appendix C., as well as a statement showing the territorial distribution of the more important 
castes' which are not strong enough nuuuTically to find a place in the Imperial return. 

There ia one main difference, however, hfjtweon Table VI 11. and the reaj, namely, that as the 

forintT constitutes an integral portion of a scries jvith other branches 
of wliich its entries are reciuirod to compurod, the strength of 
tribes that come under the head of Aboriginals is tlK?re sho'Wjp only 
:i.s that which was returned ns non-lIi»duo, whereas in, tii(ft other 
statements, tlu^ religion returned lias beem lield subordinate to the 
tribe, disregarding, that is, tlio ]>ro!)abltt idiosyncriieu'.s of enuiTiera- 
tors, as I havt^ already stated in (Chapter III. By tliis cliSinge, 
therefon?, the pojudation dealt Avith in the following I'cmarks is 
distributed as shown lu the margin, instead of giving the number 
of Hindoos and Aboriginals as 12,()()3,r)();; and 176,638 respec- 
tively, as in Table III. of the Imperial Sindes. Tlie transfer thus 
affects the iiumlier of 225,0 it) persons, chiefly in Khaudesh aud 'I'haiia districtsi first class 

taken into consideration Avill be the Hindoos. The numerical distribution of the iiiaiu subdivisions 
this community can be seen from the following statement, in which tliey are grouped according 
to their strength into four classes : — 


Ileligiun. 

umber. 1 

1 

Hindoo 

11,777,084 

Mahammcdan 

],ki:i,!W7 

Jain 

215,03.} 

Aboriginal 

702,1.57 

Total 

13,829,101 j 




(ft) (kidca coutdlalay 100,000 and tnu r. 

StrcngUi. 


1. Maratlift Kmibi (VI) 

2. Mttliur or Dliotl (VII) 

8. Tidulxlii Koli (VI) 

4. Dhangiu’ and Kiirbar 

5. rancliamsali (VI) 

6. mVi (VI) . 

7. Marathtt Koli (VI) 

8. Ileshasth lirubiiiftii (I) 

9. Lewft Kaubi (VI) - 

10. Teli or OliJincln (V) 

11. Agria and Mitbagria (VI) 

12. Ohambhar or KUalpa ( V) 

13. Mang (XU) 

14. Hajam or Nhavi (IX) 

15. Bbaiiduri (VI) 

16. 8onar (V) - 

17. Kumbhar(Y) 

Sutflr I V) - 
Koukaui Koli (VI)- 
Jiorad (Ijodar) (XllI) 
Dnbla (Tahivia) (VI) 

22. Wanjara (VII) 

28. Gujarat Bajput (II) 

24. Kadwft Kanbi (VI) 


18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


3,408,059 

852,523 

639.141 
472,167 
288,875 

252.141 
244,146 
252,804 
215,928 
175,811 
170,302 
163,102 
161,970 
136,906 
134,656 
130,486 
124,105 
122,t;07 
120,006 

106,332 

105,88r> 

105,595 

100,865 


'fotul Number - 8,587,577 


l*er-centivge on Total Hindoos 


72*91 


(b) Cantas containiug ftotn 50,000 to 100,000. 

1. Jangam (VI) - - ~ - 96, J49 

2. Dftni or Sliimpi (V) - - - 95,747 

3. Konkaxuisth Bruliman (I) - - 79,18;) 

4. Koshti (V) - - - - - 78,586 

6. Lobar (V) 64,191 

6. Baddi(VI) ... - 68,382 

7. Pftrit (IX) . . - - 58,107 

a Waddar (XIU) . - - - 54,631 

9. Hindtisthfijii Bajput (U) - - - 62,396 

10, Guroo 61,054 


. Total Number 
Per-oontage on Total Hindoos 


688,726 


5;85 


( 0 ) (iffdos coniatiiUy fro^n, 10,000 to 50,000. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8, 

9. 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

Ik 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
28 

29. 

30. 

31. 


Bhoi (VIU) 

Hadar (VI) 

Cliuinvalia Koli (VI) 

Bhangi (Xli) 

Halcpuik (VI.) 

Bamoslii (XHX) 

BfiH (V) - 

Havik Braliiuuu (1) 

PuucJial (VI) 

Gaiili (VD) 

Aiubiih Braliinau (1) 

Gosavi (XI) 

Waghri (Xlll) 

Bbarwibl (VIJ) 

Kliatri (V) 

Maohlii (VJli) 

Gauudi luul Ka<lia (V) 

Kasar (V ) - 
(/liatitri { IJ ) 

KliJirwa I VIII) 

Amlwala Draliiuan - • 

Manitlia Bajput (II ) 
liawalia (XLLT) 

Korliadu Brahnnui (1)- 
Kab(iri(VHJ) 

lioMim (rV) - - - • 

Kabcr ( VI) 
llalakkigaij*t(Vl) - 
Saraswat Braliinan (I) - 

Modii (V) - . 

Kftbligi V (VI) * - • • 

Total Number* 
Per-centage ofi*Total ^lindoos 


Stroiigth. 

48,398 
44,317 
, 43;896 
43,688 
43,061 
43.037 

39,728 
39,148 
38,560 
37,871 
33,851 
32,051 
31,676 
30 968 
20,996 
29,100 
27,614 
27,415 
26,298 
24,700 
24,371 
23,608 
23,040 
22,810 
22,377 
22,310 
22,169 
22,156 
21,584 
20,:-547 

980,022 
» 

8-83 


(d) VasUif wM'ia/in^g from 10,000 to 20,000. 

1. Lid Waniii(lV) - . - - 19,60: 

2. Kooliifi, (VI) .... 18,70 

8. Kndwakkal (VI) • • . • . 17,^ 

4. Adi-Uoujigar (IV) - - - 17,40 

6. Oibit ('Vni) .... 16,98 

6. Vai8h ,Wtoi4(IV) - - - - 16,48 

7. Htttg&r (V) .... 16,24 

8. Kheday&taVirdmdcIV) • < •> 15,03 



». Bhfifc(X) . . . 

m JJanbor fVI) - • - 

11. Lrtxiian (XIII) 

12, Kor^ (Xill) - “ V " 

LI. XilTJwtli Parl)hu (III) - 

14. Bbto- (TV) f . - - 

15. BfiDKuH (V) < - - 

IfJ. •Modh W/inia (IV) - 

17. *Dhor and Dabgdr (V) 

, 18- Ltmari (V) - • ^ 

19. Shenvi Brahman - 

20. Clola (Xni) 

21. Bhauftjir (V) - - - 

22. Modh BruJunan (1) 

23. KhetViwal (I| . . • 

24. Bhiiide (VI) * - - - 

25. Gand^ (VI) - c - 

2(5. X4m4tlu (Xni) . - 

27. Mang^la (VUI) - 

28. Shenigik (Kill) - 

29. Dhobi (IX) 

80. Gdlnwrtgtbd (VI) - 
8V Mcwadii Brajjman (1) 

82. Bnmd (V) - 
83^ Sbitolia (VI) 


Total Number 


strength. 


(e) Fersmvi gmeral md tiUes. 


15,067 
14,998, 
14,56(5 
14,106 
18,666 
13,193 
12,912 
12,897 
12,799 
12,770 
12,481 
11,90.^* 
11,750 
11,720 
11,675 
11,508 
11,503 
11,15*3 
11,080 
10,92(5 
10,(540 
10,572 
10,418 i 
10,199 j 
10,042 


442,909 


1. Lingaiftt (VI) *• - - #- 

2. Linariiat Waiii ffV) - - - 

8. WaSa (IT) - - 

4. Onjar (VI) . . . • 

5. Ginjar Waiiia (IV) - - - - 

(5. Marfithii Wania (IV) 

* 7. S/idliu (XI) . . . . 

8. Gaud Brdhman (I) - 

9. Guiar&ti BrAhmau - - - - 

10. Mahara&tra BrAhman (I) - 

11. Giijardti KoU (VI) ... 

12. MArwddi Waniii 1 
18. Meshri Wauin J 

! Total Number 

I 

Per-oentage on Total Hindoo Population 
>StT]J(lMAIlY. 

Over 100,000 porsonR 

50.000- ^-100,000 . - • . 

20.000- 50.000 . - . . 

10.000- 20, OIK) - . . - 

Under 10, (K)0 . - . . 

Gf unspecified title - - - - 


Strength. 

10^4 

56,256 

71,514 

81,837 

82,693 

45,018 

10,110 

22,408 

15,804 

12,797 

70,478 

16,665 


^3,054 

4*19 


72*91 
5*85 
8*83 , 
3*7(i 
4*9(5 
4*19 


Per-centage on Total Hindoos - 8-7r» 


10000 


ThtiH there are 24 ciwoteH, eontainmg in the aggregate aojirly 73 jier rent, of the Hindoo popiiln- 
tion, whicdi luive resjK^e-tively ;i stnjngtb of 100,000 personn and ovei*. One of Ihescj, ilu^ M:irathn 
Kmibi, cofti[»rises about four times as many iiersons as that which <'()ines nearest to it in nurnb('ips. 
Of the rest, eight <‘ont«jn ov(n* 200,000 persons. The collective strength of 1 he group containing 
from 50,000 to lOp.fWK) pesrsons is (^cjuivalcnt to 5"Ho per cent, of the whole, and includes only K) 
castes. In it are two c.onsiderably larger than the rest ami (ailing short of 100,000 by but a com- 
paratively small number^ In the third group an^ 31 castes, (H)Utainlng about 8*33 per cent, of tin? 
pO])uhi.tic)n. 'ilie caste tliat heads this colI<H‘tion is the only one which is markedly different in 
numbers from the rest. The last grouj) has the largest number of castes, but this nianbcT is very 
slightly above that in tlui group above, whilst the relative strength of tlu* jiopulation included is only 
3*76 oif the total Hindoo conjrauiiity. In addition to the castes lidling wdthin these four groups are 
several which are shown under heading (o), since though the subdivision to which they belong is not 
roturjKid, a fairly tipproxiinati* iruess can be made in the ense of most ot thcmi as to the class to which 
they may jirobaWy be assigned. The Wania (3), for instance, is no doubt a fraction of the Linguiat 
Wania (2). and the numlx r slunvu under tin*, latter heailing contains, too, some who are not imTcly 
Wanias, but husbandmen also. It is tlie same with (in jars (4) and Gujar Wania (5). The Gaud 
Iir<ahmans (8), too, are mostly SlumVi, and might be included in tiiat caste (19) in group (d). The 
Gujarati Koli (11) arc mostly otlshoots of tlurTulabdas given as No. :5 in group (a), but .the rest of 
thfs castes that 4‘ome in categorv (c) are not so distinctly traceable. Th<i whole, grou]) contains, in the 
aggregate, eoint* 4*9 of tlie jiopulation. 

• Of the entire body of Ilindoo.s retunuid in the detailed caste list undm* about 830 different headings, 
nearly 1)1 ]ier cent., are as here shown^ in 98 subdivisions, e.ontaining respeetively 10,000 persons and 
upiViirds, whilst about 1*2 f)er cent, of tlie rest have retiirnecl themselvi'S under 13 gimeral or 
indefinite tithes. Tlu: remaining 5 pcx cept. or thereabouts, Iiavi; not, unless fur some spetaal reason, 
been shown iu the detailed provincial returns. 

It will be observed by those familiar with the castes of this Presidmicy, that iu the above statement 
a single .heading covers a caste wliitih f j*om territorial distribution has been split into a variety of 
divisions probably distinct in a social sense from each other, as, for exaihple, the Darjis and Shirapia 
or the llajsims and Nliavis. The reason for such combinations is tliat the t?ponymic, occupation is the 
HHine in all oases and the sepanition iu the detailed tables of the different loi^al divisions renders it 
unnecessary tc» miiintain tin* distfection when treating of the whole as an economic or social sub- 
division. Hberc arc instances even more Latent, such as those of the Sutars or the Kumbhars, who do 
not intcr-niiirry with •the caslel^ of the same title c*oiniiig from another division and using n diffei"ent 
home-language. Their position in the social scale, however, is almost, if not i^uile, indentical in eai^h 
case, .and the diffencijs between them w^jiu*h it is important to notice in this work are found from 
statistics which will he k^hen into conBideration later on to be duo chiefly to locality and local custom, 
not to intrinsic varlat ion. 


ObASSmOATlON OF SUBDIVISIONS. 


Before I enter upon the subject of territorial distribution of these castes,! pn>p0i0 to explain 
briefly the classification adopted, to which should bo referred the Itoman numerals that folW each 
name in the list. It was originally suggested that the only classification required was that of social 
gDulcs according to stsindardfl generally accepted amongst the Hindoos themselves. This, however, 
apart from the arbitniry nature of the stamhird, admits of so few* classes as to be practically uscloss, 
and if it were adopted, would show by far the Reuter portion of the community under a single 
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denomination. Notwithstanding tins objection, in oolumn 5 of the detailed list given at tfae loginning 
o£ Appendix C., this social rank has been indicated^ as far as any trustworthy intbrmation is available. 
It mwst bo borne in mind, though, that almost all native officials of rank, and all that hav? given 
Bpecial attAtion and study to this subject belong •to one class, so distinct * from the rdst in social 
position that it is hardly worth their whila to consider any systematic classification of the majSsSs^i^ a 
labour of practical value or importance. There are, no doubt, rules eft precedence, and as mr lui the 
Dcccan is concerned, a sort of scale was (iompiled by Mr. Su^cle, in au'oJd work on the castes of that 
region, but this is not comprehensive enougn, even if trustworthy, for a general Ifet, liki» that returned 
at a census. • • 

I havc^ therefore regarded for the purpose of classification the^j)onyniic oi^upation of all classes 
below those of Brahman and Rn jpnt as indicative of social position to a dogrei sufficient for general 
tables, such as those given at the end of this volume. Inhere arc*, no doubt, instances of wrong 
arrangement to be discovered, but as regards tlie main subdivisions of the Hindoo jmpulation, com- 
prising all that contain above 10,000 persons, the grouping has been aided by the second pa-rt of the 
provincial Ciisto table in Appendix C. in which these castes have been shown according to the 
occupations most prevalent amongst fliem.* The cJassifica-tion is headed wiMi the Brahmans and 
Kshatrias, and with regard to these it may be nienlioried that, only such subfii visions have been 
included amongst them as are admittedly and by general consent, entitled to thif^rank. There are 
two or three castes, if not more, which have strong claims to Bnihmaij or Kshatria clescoiit-, but 
which are not generally acknowledged to belong to those classes. I will mention th<!sc 'special 
instances later on, wlnm the separate castes are being considered. It is nut irrelevant, however , *10 
state here, that the whole of the thinl class, that of the WriterHy have a distinct strain of Kslm^ia 
blood, not only in this Presidency, but in Upper India, where they are stronger in number as welnis 
in influence. After the waiters come the Tmr/cr.v, a. class which, owing to the extensive intermixture 
of pr oduction and distribution in India, is not so definitely marked off as those which precede it, 
Ojie large division coming under this head is tliat of the Wania, or traders proper, who are shown in 
a separate grou]) at page xxviii of Appendix C., and tlio rernaimhr consists either o£ partial culti- 
vators, or of those coining under a head which from want of sufficient accuratjy in the schedule must 
necessarily include both traders and others, as, for instance, Lingaiat and Gnjar. The fifth class is 
itiat fd' the Artizavit^ which is inferior in numbers to the next class, that of A//r/c?/to/m/.i?,talone, If 
we look not merely to the name, but to the occupation also, it will be fouyd that the less 8kille<l 
industries and agricultures mutually overlap to a great extent, a distrihutlon tW^ipay be iixpected to 
b(s concomitant Avitli the village system. 

Tli(i Cfttiirallntj i lasy ivS the la?-g<»st in the list, and contains iuor(s than hajr tlu^ entire (somrrmuity. 
Jt is jsrohablc, too, that sonic of the esistes included in the miseollaneous and hibonring ordei* ore 
mostly (smploycd in <‘onnexion with the land. Tlu< stweiith class, also that of Shfip herds and 
yraziers, which <sonsists of two or thr(*(s main caster, is largely engaged in cultivation!, exox'pt iu 
Gujaral, where there is h’ss room for the development of this kind of occupation, and ihcflauiT is 
takcMi ii]> to the utmost extent by the more exclusively agricmltiii'Ml castes. The eighth group is that 
of the Finhers and s(U(p/riny r/(Ls$(us gc'uerally. This section is but. a, small as a large number of 
fishermen belong to the <’ast,(^ of Kolis of the Konkan, who are as much engaged ii^ agriculture as in 
th(* more pi’iinitive occupation. A curious alternative' pursuit is to bc‘ found in the cliic.t caste entered 
iutliis grfuip, namely, that of carrying litters and palkis, which is as nuicli the prol'esaion of the Bhois 
in this IVesidency as it ajijMircntly is in the more northern and "eastern part of the continent. The 
ninth class, that ot Personal sorranls^ is composed of the two main castes, the barbers and t he washer- 
men. Thc^sc an*, to b(^ found in small numbers in all but the very poorest villages. Under the head 
ol' Minor professions — a, term 1 have borrowt'd from the GazcttcMir, — come the genealogists and the 
temphi servants, who arc also the principal mannfacturors of the Jeaf-j dates used at easte-meetings and 
otlier festive gatherings. The rest of the castes in this belong to the acting and dancing 

fraternity, a groat numbea* of whom ineludeil amongst those who returned no settliMl ri'sidence have 
prol)ably a mon^ luorative but h^ss reputable means of livelihood than that recorded at the Census. 
Includtid in this category, loo, are the village miisi(*mns, and the wandering roj^ic-daueers and 

tumblers. The eleventh class comprises the Z)c- 
rofves and reliyions mvndicants (not Brahmans), and 
also the caste of half-beggars, half-asirologors or 
fortune-tellers. Tho, twtdfth group is •that of the 
Depressed castes^ sometimes erroneously termed out- 
casts. Th«' her^litaiy o<'.cui:)jition of by far the 
largest number df these is village service of the lower 
description, but with •the impi^^vement of i?ommuni- 
cations they have spresid over the countiy as general 
labourers juul factory liands. One class aipongst 
them has almost the mOpopoly of the preparation 
and nmnufactr^e of homi) nbro And of rope-twisting. 
Another, and the lowest, as well as tlio. smallest 
recorded iu detail is engaged in scavenging. From 
the marginal table it will be seen that tliis class 
comes third in numerical strength. Next below 
them are xAiQ Shepherds with the /im/iwani but a 


category, 
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1*25 

1-70 

0-84 
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(••61 

3*03 
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* DisoropanGies are, neverthel^BS, to bo found betii^pcn the two, as in the oato of Bherugire; for ioatance, cwhug 
to the cxnnpletion and publication of the caste list before the whole of the occupation returns were befese me. 
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short way behind. The Trader$ and Lahourert como next, and, idler the B(^putii and t))e Servants 
there arc hut the Fishers who number more than 1 per cent, of the entire Hindoo population. 

With thi^ general doitcription of the system of ^classihoation adopted in this work, I pa8| on to the 
consideration of the relative strength and territorial distribution of the different castes shown in the 
romparativo table that pnit^desHhis chapter.* It will be convement to take up the list in the order 
of classification, which has, racTreover, been observed in posting the castes in the table. I will begin, 
therefore, with ^hc subdivisions of the imporiant order of Brahmans. 

" « 

, BrAiimans. 

#' ^ 

Tl)e list gives the r^amher of Br^.hnian subdivisions us about 147, but the 14 tribes shown in the 
comparative table ooinprise more than 80 per oont of the whole order, mid nearly 8 per cent, more are 
returned simply under the race distinction as Mardthi, Gujar or Gaud Brahmans. By far thp most 
mmierous class is that of the Deshasth, or Deccani Brahman, which contain with their northern sub- 
divisions of protiably Gujarfiti origin more than 37 per cent, of the whole sacerdotal class, ifis not 
certain, 1 believe, how far the sections known as Maitntyani and Madhyandini in Khandesh and NAsik 
are of distinctly Maiiarashtra descent, but most of them seem to return themselves under the general 
term Deshasth.f 'As, too, the Palsd Bi*a'hranns of the North Konkan. After these, who are, as a rule, 
dweller's of the tiiblc-hnid, jpul found chi<‘fly in the Deccan and Karnatic- abov(5 the Ghats, the most 
numberouift* section is tbc Koiikaniistli, otherwise known as tlie Chifjiavvan, a Marathi variet 3 »^ which 
rofte to notoriety in the time of the Peshwas, who IxjlongeJ to their community. Though more than 
ha lf ^h e total strength of this subdivision is still found in the Konkan which is the land of their origin, 
tlttrestablishuM^nt of the scat of goi ernment at Poona by the Peshwfi attracted immbers of families to 
the Cfipital, where they have over since remained as one of the most enterprising and best educated 
dasses of the whole Brahman order. Tlicv are to be found in all liberal professions wherever there 
is an opening, find besides the Peshwas, can count in their ranks some of the ablest Hindoos of the 
west of India, ^ Between tht so two sections of Maharashtra Brahmans and the rest there is, numeri- 
cally 0 »peaking, a great gap. Thfi Havik, a tribe of cultivators in Kanai'a, are the next in order, but 
reach only 6 per cent, of the* whole. We then come to the most numerous elan of the Brahmans of 
Gujarfit, » division where this order is split up into more than 80 subdivisions. The Audicfi 
number 5'82 of the whoJe ordca*, and are found in nearly all jiarts of the province. Next to them 
coiifti the Anawalivs/'iw iginally entirely, and still largely, a colonising and cultivating community. 
They are mostly (ionfined to the Surat district, where t hey were of yore granted largo tracts of land to 
bring under tillage*! In ^course of lime they have extended their influence into the liberal professions, 
and many of the iiiglicr govorninent servants ol* the district an* of this section. Three more sections 
of the Gujarat family of Bnahmans arc shown in the lable, though none of them roach a strength of 
pvor 2 per cftiU. of the whole. The most important of these three is the Nagar, witli its subdivisions 
naiue<l cftertlu* place of their origin. Tliis scclion holds, I believe, a, very high place in the scale of 
])urity, even amongst tho Brdhmanical authorities of Northern India, and is \QTy powerful in the 
numerous Native courts o^f the Peninsula of Kathiawiir, as well as largely supplying employes to tho 
Govei*iinu*nt offices of tlu* main hind. Tho Karlindc section, though it takes its iiatno IVom aplacc^in 
th(^ Doccau, is found chiefly in tho Kouknu, and has a rrlativo strength of a little over 3’50 per cent, 
of tho Brahniaus ns a whole. Wo then <*oino to tho curiously isolated Gaud colony located along the 
western const. Tlu Saraswats, with*^ their subdivision of the Saslitekars, are found in the southern 
pari of the Bombay coa.s1, in Kanara, though there arc representatives, probably of a different sub* 
division, in nenrU' ever}' jwirl of the IVesidency Division. JElxtcnding from Kanara to the northwards 
are the Shenvi (Sands, who a*'c also much subdivided. One section of tlicm is engaged principally 
in ti'ade and take iheir iiauu* from the place where they originally H(‘tticd in this part of India. Others 
!m* cultivators and arc found in the soulh of liatnagiri. A third division is a literate class, and are 
cmployc^d in numbers under Govornm<^nt and in commercial offices in Bombay. In the (*,omiJar*itive 
table there is no dislinct separation between this class and the uiisjx^cifled Gauds of the Konkan and 
the cn|)ital city. There is a tendency amongst the indigenous Brahmans, such as the* Deshasth and 
Chitpawans, to regard the locJil Gauds as of a lower class than themselves, owing, I understand, to a 
mon* than usually hazy tnuUtion regarding the advent of the others from the Bharat land of the 
northern sottlenKuits, and also to thc^ir more liberal notions on the scriptural regulations regarding 
d’(^t. Then* arc*, on the other hand, the Knnojia or Kaiikubja sections of northern Brdhmans, many 
of whom have cenui From the r(*gion of Oudh and Cawnpore within the memory of man, and who 
though as a rule poorer and (Muplftycd in less honourable occupations than the Brahmans of Mdha- 
rashlra, arc regardtMl as of a higher rank by tlie rest ; and, theoretically, arc not allowed to hold inter- 
coui’K* ( itluM’ by IVast^oi* marriage with the Brahman of ihv west This class is scattered all over the 
country, and Kanojias are to be found in the ranks of the army, the jiolice, on the railways, as dunning 
agents in tho^ n'tvicx* of money-lenders, n^gards the territorial distribution of the order of Brah- 
mans, it. will be seen fromjplie table tliat in the Konkan the ratio corresponds tdmost exactly with that 
of the distribuiioi^ di* the‘whole body of Hindoos. In the capital city the ratio of the literate class is, 
as is to Iv! cx|)c*ctcd, a little above that of the rest of their co-^religionists. The same disproportion is 
more noticeabh* in the Karnatic, where there is the largo colony of Haviks and of Gaud traders. In 
Gujarat the Brahman elcrnt*iit is still more marked in comj^mriaon with the strei^th of the rest, whflst 
in the Deccan the ratio of the latter rises far above that of the Brahmans, The explanat^bh seemB to 


* The dehuled aoconnt of the castea that forms part of each volume of the Gazetteer renders it superfliiouB to 
pye m thfe work more than a very general dosciiption of the different subdivirions, snfSeient to illustrate the 
tahleB relating to the subject. ^ 

" t As, too* the Pfllsr Br&hnians of the North Konkan. 
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be thflft in Gujardt the comparative wealth of the upper classes allows of an inoroasod number of 
temples and of larger endowments, apart from the greater sectanan fervour which, as was noticed in 
the third chapter of this wftrk, is manifested amongst the laity of Gujarfit. Jn the Dec^aiii, on the 
other hand, nie population is both more scattered and of a lower general average, matenaDy^ not 
intell(K5tually and devotionally. It may also the case that the wW<^ political^ education the 
Deccan and the freedom from the competition of other literate classes has led the Brahman of that 
region to prefer the occupations of the laymen to the segregation of his own f ratemft;y in i^eligioua 
institutions. Taking the order in more detail it will be seen from the tal)le tliat tfie Gujarati sectieips 
are, if the Bombay City contingent bo omitted, almost entirely localised to the province of their origfu^ 
whilst the Marathi element is scarcely traceable hi Gujarat There hre, howe vert the remnants of the 
former regime to be found in the ranks of Government servants who have been settled in the north 
from the time when their ancestors were brought from the Deccan by the various favourites of the 
court at Poona and who have never returned to their birth-country. The Gujar&ti Brahmans found 
in the IJeccan and Konkan, on the contrary, are probably the results of the more recent settlement of 
traders from Gujorfit who have made fortunes in foreign parts, and prefer to carry with them their 
ancestral worshij) to returning to their homes. There are, too, sections of Gujarati Brdhmans wbo 
act as cooks to other classes of their own if not, as sonic do in Southern India, to other orders. The 
Gaud element is but weakly represented, except, as has been just mentioned, on the coast. One class 
is found indigenous to Gujarrit, the rest enumerated there are probably immigrants from ^he ^buth. 
Lastly, before iiassing to the next class, I may mention that the solutions of the Brahman order that 
• have been detailed in the table arc divided, exclusive of the undenominated, into 64*08* Mah&r&shtrai 
14*09 Gujarati, 6*20 Gaud, and 6*10 KarmUic. 


RaJI’UTS. 

Of the Rajputs only tour classes (and one undefined) have boon tabulated, bemuse it has been 
thought scarcely worth the labour to enter into all the clans, some OO in number, which are 
distinguislied by the Kshatrla community itself. Such a distinclion should no doubt be maintifined 
in the case «if certain sections and in cert^iiin localities, where, as in Oiit(!h or Kathiawar, the infer- 
mAion is required for special administrative purposes, but it is void of use or interest from%i geneml 
statistical point of view. The largest class of this order that is fouiul in tlu^Prcsidency Division is 
that of the Gujarati Rsjput, which may lie generally described as an agriculturft> ^lass, though dot 
always a cultivating one. It includes the large estate holders of the north of the division as well as 
the probable olfslioots of these families who liave settled Jis ordinary cultjvatora in most of the 
districts. Tlie Gujarati scMilion forms almost one half of the entire Raj ju it community. Next in 
number come the Rajputs or Ksliatrias iroin Ilindusthnn, Those are mostly in tlie army or engaged 
as private watchmen or inessengors. They are scattered all over the Deccan and Earii^tic, and it is , 
very likely that their claim to Rajput blood woidd be less generally put forward in their own country 
than it is in that of their adoption. The Chattris of the Kiimatic are cultivators, and do not appear 
beyond the limits of the Southern Division. The Gujanit Rajput, too, is not found out of that 
province, except perhaps in the capibil ciiy. The third class, that of the Manitha JRiyput, is not a 
very large or a very distinct one. It comprises, no doubt, the old Manithi nobles, or Mankari 
families, with their iKilatives by blood and adoption, and also other Marathas, whose ancestors may 
have acquired the position during the troubled times of the De(*can Avars. The undefined Rajput is 
to be found chiefly in Bombay City, and seems to be mostly of foreign origin of the glass known 
elsewhere as Hindusthaiii or Pardeshi. Tlie Kshatria element then is strong only in the north of 
Gujfirat, wdiere the Rajputs are in possession of the soil, and in the Deccan, Avherc the tnuiitions of 
the supremacy of their race are of comiiarativcly recent datc^ In the hitter case, however, it is not * 
unlikely that the feeling of patriotism has ousted that of race. * 


W JtITEKS. 

• 

The Rmall Bpecjial class which Ibllows almost cxolusively the occupation of (‘Icrka and Government 
Horrants, comprises few subdivisious beyond the four tliat are shown in the <‘,omparative table. All 
of these claim, as has been mentioned above, descent from the KsliatrLi order, iind in most instances 
the pretension appears to bo well founded, having regard to the elastic nature of the relations between 
that order and the rest of the Hindoos liefore th(! caste system was run into its present mould. It is 
most probable that the number iueliided in the first section, that of'fbe Br.lhma-Ksliatrias, is under- 
statod in the return, owing to the record of the Dccciin branch of this caste as Thdkurs, without 
qualification, a tenn which, originally applicable to Hajputs alone, has b»n iTdopted here, as in other 
ports of India, by a race very low down in the ]>re8ent day in the social scale, whatever them claim 
W birth may bo. It seems that more than half the order^is comprised in the caste of Edyasth- 
rrabhus, and that the next in strength is the second division of I'rabbus kn«wn, probably from tlieir 
original place of abode, as the Patanc. The Bmhma- Kshatria and true, or “^liTaluclIk, K^yasth, form 
together but 18 per oonl. of the entire oinler. The local distribution of the elites as they arc rejpurned 
is very circumscribed. The monopoly of clerical service by Brahmans in the Deccan, and iJje 
simibrity of the circumstances in the Karnatic to those of its neighbour to the north, has not allowed 
the spedal class under consideration to gain a strong foothold above the Gh^ts. Of the fom* sections 
shown, two are found prindpally in Gujarat, one in the Konkan, and the other in the capital 'city. 
The last-named is the point apparently to which these classes tend, as in the free competition of a 
oommercial city the hereditary qualification of the Brahman as the educated dass is postponed in 
favour of personal merit. In adoition to the profession of writing, the Brihma-Kshatrias of Giyar^t 
iqtpear to have oconpied in Broach a position somewhat similar to that of the An^walas in 
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thoiigii to a much Huialier extent, and there ere in the former district estate holders of this class, a 
i^t wliicii., in default of olum to Br&hnum imoettry, may be some support to that actually put forerord 
to kiai>hi|j with tltc Kshatrios, who were in possession of this tract. 

* » » 
f 

• . TKaCERS. ' 

A considciablii poHioa of the tra<^]e of this Presidency is carried on, as has been stated more than 
once in the courses of this work, by persons who profess the Jain religion ; but I am now about to 
consider the trading classes of the Hindoos only. There arc about 10 of these which reach the 
numerical standard adopted for /.he comparative tableland the aggregate of all 10 constitute about 
74 per cent of the trading community. To these may be added the 16 per cent, of traders of un- 
defined caste, who, judging from the districts in which they were returned, arc to bo counted amongst 
the LingaiatH. This raises the total to about 90 per cent. There are 8*2 per cent, of those who 
Ibidong to the northern Bombay sections of Bhattias and Lohanas. The latter arci more nunierous in 
Sind than elsewhcn^ and most of thosci enumerated in the l^residency Division are found in tho 
capital city or in Gujarat, both of which arc in easy communi(iation with the country from which the 
Lohuna general!^' comes. The home of tlie Bluittias is Cutch, smd they are not found elsewhere in 
any conshlcrahlt strength except in Boiubay City and in Gujarat. In the latt(‘r division, however, 
tliey seem to be pf a lower type than in the former, and to be occupied in cuttle dealing and milk 
ecllitig iAstcad of in commerce. 

* We then come to tho largo class which goes by the generic name of Wdnia. Except in Gujarfit 
tligsc p(*oplo are very indistinctly returned in the schedules. P^or instance, in the Deccan the ordinary 
lu'ppellation of a Wania who hails from Gujarat is Gujar ; but in Khandesh, where there has been a 
considerable influx of cultivators from Gujarat, the latter, too, are known by the same title, and this 
may bi‘ thi^ case elsi^whcn*, if similar colonies are in existence. It will bo seen that this generic name 
of (riijar is very common la the Deccan, where to the village accountant every person coining from 
Gujarfit is twGujar, and also in the capital city, where the returns, having been left in great measure 
to ffhe liousehohh^rs tbe^rasclves, gave little but the most general caste names. Taking the return as 
it stands, we can divide the trading classes, apart from those indigenous to Sind and Cutcl), into 
three ord'our sections. The first is that of Gujarfitis, the most extensive and widest spread oi* all 
who exercise commerce or wholosfJe dealing, apart from mere village shopkec^ping. The next is the 
iMaraihi Wani, af#iidi(5m therc^ are two divisions; one comes from tim Konkan, but has made its way 
to tho countrj' above the Ghjits, the other is tJie indigenous Deccan VViini, who has, in tlie north, a 
strong mixture of Gftjarat blood. Thirdly, comes the Karnatic trader, or Lingaiat, to use the term 
ho has himself preferred in lus schedule. This is a very indefinite class, as the cultivator of most of 
the Knrntitic table hind is also returncid under the same appellation. Lastly, tlicre is the Mdrwfidi, 
or immiguant from Central India, and Ufljputana.. He is returned also under the more definite title 
of Ocwal, Porwal, or even Meshri, though tho last only serves to distinguish him from tlui Jain, 
Th(u*e arc ;i good many of this section in the Decc;ui, but tlicy arc comparatively rare in the Konkan 
and the Karnatic, where tlu.* supply of indigenous commercial cK'isses is enough for ilio wants of the 
jJacc. Jn Gujrirat, next do('r, iis it we,re to his home, ho is not unfrequent, as the more extensive 
transactions of the local dealers in prodiu^e tend to admit tho stranger to the money-lending business, 
especially if he as]>irc8 to deal only in a small way. It seems probable that amongvsi those show.n us 
Marwadis in this category in (Jujrftat tliere are included some*, of tlie labouring class from the desert, 
wlio had cqmo down for work during the harvest time, as the pro|>ortion of unskilled and illiterate 
workiTS is coirparativoly high. 

AiniZAiss. 

• The large body of artizans owes its sireugth, as has been mentioned earlier in this chapter, to the 

sidf-sufficing constitution of the Indian village, not to any special addiction to industrial enterprise, 
as in llie west. Th*' 16 castes shown in tlie comparative table comjirise alxmt 90 pr‘r cent, of this 
(»rder, and it will be noticed that nearly all belong to the occupations most j*e(juii*ed Jbr a rural 
popiilalioij. The most numerous are the workers in Leather^ comprising the tanners and shoeiuakers 
belonging to the desyuKod castes of Mochi and Chambhar, or Khalpa. 'These bear the proportion of 
more than 15 per cent. tt> tho total class. Then come tho who not only press and sell 

vegel,able oil, but deal, too, in seeds and grain. They arc in the ratio of 13*7 per cent to tlxe total. Tlie 
unsettled state of the countiy ki old times and the importance attributed accordingly to jewellery 
as an easily concealable investment, give tho position of the goldsmith and jeweller a peculiar value. 
Even in the poorest jlass fcbi endowment of the bride with fresh ornaments forms a leading feature in 
the marriage rite, so it is not to be wondered at if the Son&r caste outnumber the blacksmiths or 
Lmdr by ^uore than 100 per cent.* The extensive yiractico of weaving cotton fabrics at homo on 
hamfiooms support a large class of artiians, of which the three chief subdivisions of Khatrij KosUi^ and 
Salt fornfiu the uggrt^gaie nearly 8 per cent, of the order. Tho first-named iAdudes several clans 
wbicl^lmve claims to th^ Kajput ancestry, which their title denotes. The carpenter, who is 

also house builAer and wheelwright, bears about the same relative proportion to the total ns the 
potter, Kum(jhai\ who makes bricks as a subsidiary employment to that of the provismn of oartlien- 
ware vessels for the coninmiiity, which is the one to which he owes his place in tho village system. 
Least numerous amongst all, if the Lohtlrs be excepted, are tlie Darzh or nfiilons^ wlio in Sie Deccan 

^ A Certain seotkm of this caste claims to be Devddnya Brahmims descended firom Viswakarma, the HephtsstoB 
or the ortlio'iox pantheon, but tho claim is not made genejally by the whole caste and has not yet been admitted by 
liuidoolsocmty at large. ^ ^ ^ j 
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alre alio vendors of cotton and calico stuffs. ^Iioso number but 7*5 per cent, of the Whole class of 
artuans. There are, lastly, a few castes engaged in tmdes which arc scarcely found in the drelihary 
village. The dyer or Rangari is one of these* and J.hc calico printer, or DJuiusdr^ of GU^rfit, is 
anotlier. These arc, however, but suiall ijumerically in comparison with the others I have named. 
A larger, and under the increaning prosperity of the people, a more imp/Ortant caste, is the Aifmr, or, 
brass and copjier worker. In the Dcuican and Konkan there is a special subdivision pf this caste, 
which works only in the latter itielal ; but fcf the puqioses of comparison I havQ included the two 
under one title. According to the Flindoo-BrAlunanic ceremonial, the metal vessel is far preferal^o 
to the original earthenware, and the gradual substitution of the one^for the otb^r is a marked si^ 
of the advance of the people. Last, I may place the mason, known as Gujurdt, and as 

Gaundi in the Mfirdthi- speaking district. Except in Gujardt and the Karndtic, this caste has no 
^jat extension, and in the Dcccan, certainly, pc^rhaps in the Konkan also, tJie work clsowlicro done by 
it is porKornu^d by the cultivating classes. The formation of this caste depends, as far as I can see; 
on tho type of house most jirevalcnt. Some di^scriptions of structure require little skilled labour, 
whilst whore the supply of material necessitates a different and more complex sojt of building, none 
but a special class can be employed, so that in the latter district the tendency already noted esirly in 
this chapter comes into action, and the fraternity closes its ranks against outsiders. ^ 

I pass now" to the local distj-ibutioji of the different sections of this oi’der. Taking tlie large.'jt of 
the single castes, the oilmen, or Tclisy it appears that they flourish more in rtie Dcccan and tableland 
than on the coast and in northern districts. I tiiink that this may partly be attributable to the ijoru^^ 
•parative absence of oil seeds in tlu‘ Konkan and to the cmnptitliiori of Mahammcdaiis in Gujardt, 
where, too, the area uiuler oil-producing crops is <.*onjpanitivcly small. Next in order como 
workers in leather, tho tllre(^ eksses of which* may conveniently bo considered sc[)aratcly. The largest 
is that known as Chfnnbhdr^ or tanners, but w’ho amongst tho Mardthds are also shoemakers. These 
arc f^spoe.ially numerous in eoinparisun with the general population in the Deeesin and Gujardt, and 
rare in the Karnatic. Perhaps tlie third class, tho 2)/ier, <lo some of this sort ot work in tho last^ 
named division, whilst in Gujarat tho Dliors’ work, that of making leather liuckcts and water bagej^for 
irrigation, is undortaki^n by the tanners. The term Mochi^ or vshoernaker, is specially applied in this 
Prejpideney to those ChauiblKirs who e.ome from llimlusthan, and this (lass is most mimoroys in the 
large towns. In Gujarat tln*y seem to have ponnaiumlly settled, but this is not the case 5u the 
Dceean. I'lio Kumhhdrs^ who work in clay and 4‘arthon\viiro, are most unmeroiiMy^cpresentcd wbove 
tho d(‘maiid for bricks and tiles is great and the aupjily of material is plentiful. Imds wc find a high 
pro])oriioii in Gujarat only, and a very low oiu^ in the Karnatic, where, T believe, *tiled roofs and brujk 
walls arc less frequent. The Gaundi^ or mason caste, has laxm described tikeacfy, and needs no 
further remark. The distribution ol: the or carjienler caste, is (surious, as th(3 proportion is 

high in sdl tin* divisions except the Karnatic and tlic capital city. Here, probably, tho work is per- 
foriiHid by other castes. Jii Gnjarai tlie want of stone, :md in tho Konkan the large supply *of tijjnbev, ' 
at lerist in the more northern distrifit, seem respectively to maintain this caste above the average level 
in point of numbers. The Lobdv^ or blacksmiths, are in a relatively high proportion in Gujanit. and 
Bombay city, normal in tlie I)et«?an, and low in the Karnatic and Konkan, in both of which divisions 
it Jippears that their w"ork is done by carpenters and others. Tlie Soinir^ goldsniilli cawto, appears 
to be especially high relatively to the rest of tlui jinpuhition in tho Din^can, Konkan, and capital only; 
but not ill Gujanit, though the pcnjdc^ an' bcttei* off, or in the Kanvatic, though so nearly allied to thc^ 
Dcccan in innny of thv. characteristics of its population. The workers in brass and copper, KtUar 
and Tdmhat^ arc. found as separate castes chiefly in the Deccan, Konkan, and Bombay dlty. As in 
th(‘ case of the Sonars, Gnjariit and llic* Kannitic arc remarkable for Ike comparatively small number 
of fins class. Of the six castes engaged in working textile fabrics, two arc Gujarati by origin, the , 
Bhavsdr and the Khatri, 'J'he Siilis arc mostly in tlie Deccan, gspecially the northern districts, but 
in the south they give place to tlie Koshtis^ a more skilled class, found widiJy spread over the 
cotton-growing districts of the Karnatic table-land. The Shimpi, or Darzi caste, is abnormally 
strong in the Dcccan and Bombay, above the average in Gujanit, and extraordinarily weak in the 
Konkan, The Rangari^ or dyers, are confined to the. Bei’can and Karmitic, as their worff in Gujarat 
is done by other casters or by Mahammodans, wdiilst in iluj Ivonkaii textile industry is very little 
dovelopi^d. • 

Au RIOULTU UISTS. 

Of this, tbo largest section of the Hindoo community, about 94*por ( ent., is included in the 17 
subdivisions shown in the comjiarativo table. Above one half belongs to the gi*eat caste of the 
Maratha Kunhiy which I have taken to inchnh^ botli the Do<*.can Kunlii and ijia distinct subsection 
known in the Konkan as Manitha.’*' Th(u't3 is, it is true, a difference made between these two in the 
country above the Ghdts also, but the distinction is by no means well defined, and seenfC in many 
cases arbitrary, T'here is no other caste belonging to this order which neturly approaches the alxn o 
in numerical strungtJi. The next to it is the indigenous or Tahi^da Koli of Gujafat, which boai-s a 
ratio of 9*82 per cent, to the total, Tho PanchamsdU is of the Karnatic, whg are but offshoot»|of the 
great community returning itself as Lingaiat, fown about 4*4 per cent., and tho MSlt^ or ganienors, 
(jome to 3*87. The Maratha Koli^ the Lewa Kanhi of Gujarat, tho Agria^ and Bhanddris of the 
Konkan all bear a proportion of over 2 per cent, to tho entire agricultural order, but tlie rest are 
comparatively weak in number. A very short description is required for a class eomprisiug so large 
a Boction of the pox>ulation as this. The Marathi include in their ranks the best families of the 
Deccan and the mass of the labourers in the Uatndgiri district of the Konkan. They form alntbst one 


* In BatnAgiri the number of Mar&thds returned was 271,000 against 205,784 Kunbis. 
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haK o( the total jiopulation of the formei* diviaioa. In the Karoatic they indtude> bh I have stated 
before^ many of the domeslio and artiason classes who are distinguished by not belonging to tiie 
Lingaiot persuasion. In point of rank the Lewa of Gujar&t come next, and are i^robably tJi&e first as 
10 ^^alth and j)ros][>erily. The Kadma^ though less uunierous than tiio Lewa, hold a good position in 
their tiativc province, to which they seem entirely to confine themselves, whilst the Lewa have esta- 
blished themselves in parts j>f the Deccan as weaveis of silk and cotton. The Mali have in the 
Doccan a position only a little inferior to the Ktmbis, but the subdivisions into which they are sepa- 
raided do not all bdar the same rank in the estimation of society. Amongst the Lingaiats the first 
phu‘e seems to belong to the Jantjam^ who are not ^ only priests but traders and money lenders* The 
Panchamsdli and Smar come ii^t in order, and after them the Kfinara caste of the Hdkpaik The 
Raddu are probablj^ immigrants from the northern districts of the Madras Presidency. Of the Kolis, 
the Talabdji of Gujarat arc the most advanced, and are found in all parts of that division. Their 



rlo not present the tfistinctive marks of Aboriginal origin to the sauuj extent as the Konkaui tribes of 
the Thdkurs and^athodis. Where they are found in the open country, the position and condition 
of the Koli is bfitter, though ho is still inferior in intclUgence and industiy to the Kunbi. The Agria 
of tlje Konkan ranks in ^ibout the same grade as the Koli of the coast, and the Bhanddri^ which is a 
caste also originating in the Konkan, is held, 1 believe, a little above the others just mentioned. Last 
of all oomes'the Gujarat caste of the Duhla. This is confined chietly to the Surat and Broach, 
dijitricis, and in the former is UHually in the position of //u//, or hereditary serf to families of the 
colonising Brahmans of the Aiiawala section. There arc^inall landholders amongst them, and a good 
many have left their native places for the neighbouring district, where the chance of living off the 
small estates they can afford to cultivate is more favourable. As a matter of fact, they are very little, 
if at all, removed from tlie rank of their companions, the Lhodia, wlio arc not, however, in the same 
state of predial servitude. Hence the Dubla, being pcrhajys better known to the enumerators, is 
retArncd as of tin? ILimloo religion, whilst the Dhodia retains, on record at least, his primitive worship. 
It must be admitted, on the other hand, that the continual presence of the former in and about the 
hoiuestedd of the Briihman is likely to have had the not unusual effect of exciting a certain kiu& of 
emulation or desiro ofijimitating at a distance the rites of his master* 

'Begarding the ^ffcal distribution of this order I have little to add to that 1 have already stated 
above* Castes bound to the profession of agriculture arii not wont to wander far from their ancestral 
abode, and with the exception of the Mali, who arc distinguished more as an occupation than as a 
local subdivision, as is the case with, the rest of tlie cultivators, the distribution of the majority of the 
castes is very restricted. If the large caste of tlic Kunbis be omitted, on accrount of its encyclopocdic 
meaning* k will be seen that 18 per cent, of the order is indigciious to Gujarat, 6 ’5 to the Konkan, 
and 9* 84 to the Karnatic* 

SHKrHKKDH, GkaZIEUS, &C. 

This order it| divided iuto five sections only, and mure than 68 pm* cmi. of the population included 
in it is foimd in the singUveaste of the Dlumyars^ which, loo, is ihc fourth in point of numbers of all 
the castes in the Prcsideiiey Division, 'rhis caste incliules the Kurhars of the Kamatic, who do not, 
however, appear to have b«*cu very numerously rctiinied compared to the Dhaugars. The main trade 
of the latUiy is in sheep and goats and their wool and other pnKlu(*.ts, JSome classes of ihern deal in 
cattle also. In ipany i)arts of the Deoeun they are fixed in villages and do not move far from thesir 
homes, and in such cireumstanccs they speedily become the occupants of a few fields and settle down 
into cultivators. Klsewlierc they rove about J'rom pasture to j)aature. A good deal of rough wool 
8]>innmg and oven weaviuj^ oi‘ blankets is done amongst them, but their principal reliance is still on 
their ttocks. '.riie next caste in point of numbers to the Dhangarb is the Ifanjdra, or Briujdri. Thertj 
are two distinct bram hes of this caste to be found in different parts of the Presidoucy. One is the 
weJI-kuowiucarrier, who brings down grain, &c. to the coast and takes back salt. The other, which 
is most numerous in the Deccan, consists of agriculturists only who have si^ttlcd all over the north of 
this division and have alniost abandoned the carrying trade except to the extent of sending their carts 
and cattle away to earn their subsistence during tho time they arc not required for c.ultivation. The 
latter class are held in good estimation amongst their neighbours, tho Kunbis, and present hardly any 
trace of a wandering origin. There are in them, as in so many other castes of obscure descent, traces 
of Bajput blood. The third Cliste is that of tho Gaulis, whicli, tliough found stsattcred all over the 
l>eccau, js congregated chiefly in the Konkan. Here they are largely engaged in cultivation, though 
elsewhere their ordirvary and indotid their only occupation is that of cattle breeding and thiiry keeping. 
TIkj other two (iastes arc Gujarat shepherds, the Bharwad and Uabari. I’he pressure of cultivation 
on.availalUe land in this division has driven the pastoral tribes to the outlying tracts where there is 
still plenty of waste foj^ grazing, and tfie bulk of the agricultural cattle are probably better cared for 
than amongst th6 farmers of the Deccan, where pasture land is abundant, if nqt remunerative ; so in 
Gujarat stall-feeding an^l careful stabling tend to raise the value of the jstock^'^and induce the owners 
to work it longer, instead of constantly changing, ^s elsewhere. Thus the pastoral castes here are 
gradually taking first to field labour, then to agriculture on their own account, and the breeding of 
cattle and sheep is left to others from distant parts of the country. 

^ Sbaimkjesus. 

This sfcven casten of fiehcrs ajid Builcji-H nhowu in. the eompiirtitive tdble contain nearly 96 per cent. 
ji£ tlje*lx)p“l»tio» of o»'d«?r. With the exception of tho iJAoi, which is t^mpoBefl to a large 



of inland fieh^men, of the castefe^ aore item Q-njarfit or the |Conk»in« ,^Tiipt[k^^yer^ are 
indigenous and ocmfbed to K^nara alone^; The 3BihArwa$. are i^uiely. spread 

and number almost IB per cent, of the order. They aro; so much fiifthenheh ^ and 

bottintien, dhd in Gujarfit have the monopoly of tli(? tile-^tuming jtwh^ The* Jifdc/tAzf^ m’ 
hand, are chiefly fishermen, tliough founcras lmatmeii near the coast qf their native 6ujar6fc 
strength is about 20 per cent of the whole. Of the purely Konkan tribes the Im’gest is the dWft, 
containing 11*5 per cent of the order. . It is also found to a consider blc extent ir^Kdnan^ 
small and semi -Aboriginal caste of the Mdfi^las is'fouud in the same division, tlTough further to 'llio 
north, and extends to Gujarfit and the capital citjP. The Bhoi is the lar^^st caste of till, including 
32'7B per cent, of the whole fishing population. This caste is ilot entirely Engaged in fishing or 
holding, but, as I have already remarked, is employed as porters and carrieri^ot }>alkis all over the 
country. They are chiefly found in the North Ueccau, with the fishing branch in Giijai-at and the 
Konkan. The two Ktinara local castes are the and the A'mbi, munbering rcspoctiv(!|y 2‘§2 

and 3’49 per cent, of the order. 

*9 • 

PjiRSONAL Servants. , 

t‘j0 * 

About t wo thirds of this order consists of the Flujdm^ or Nkdtyi^ caste, anti the rest of the DhM^ 
or Varit '^fhere are a few isolated instances of other subdivisions ,devot<‘d to per«fi)ual or domestic 
servit'c, but those I have mentioiuHl are the principal ones, and the only e^j.stes tliat need be nH?6rded 
lierc. The harhars jire relativtily in the highest proportion, as compared with the totJil Hindoo 
populiitioii, in the Deccan and Gujaiiit They are bedow the average in the Konhud and Karmttic, 
and in normal proportion in the capital city. In addition to their < ordinary occiipatioii of barii^rs, 
they aic in some cases the village musicuiis and in Gujardt, leeches, wliilst tlieir wives are there^t’f 
inidwives and nurses of the community at large. The washerman caste is subdivided into two 
sections. Tlie first is that ol‘ the indigenous class, inilled Parit, and found in the Deccan ami 
Mariithi districts generally. The second is the DItohi, originally corning from Bengal, or llindustli^n, 
but for many generations setiled jununanently in this Presidency, l^hey ai’e cominjm in Bombay 
City and in Gujarilt, and though found in the Deccan do not intermany oi* have social interdburse 
with the ParitH. 

• 1 

MtNOK PUOFKSSIONS. 

'rhere arc a number of small <‘astes imduded under this heading, but the selectoil for the 

comparative table comj)rise 1)3 per cent, of thc]>eople lielonging to the order. ^ More than om* half 
arc Gnrffo, or temple sia'vants of the Marallia, (listricts, who are also makers of •garlands and h«i-f 
plates for th<‘ use of‘ Hindoos at f<jsti>aly. They arc not fimnd in considerable numbers except in the 
Ik'ccan and Konkan. The Bhdf, or gimeaiogisiH of the Itajputs, are the next caste in order of 
numlw^rs. Though tiny are mo.stly congregated in Gujarfit, within reach of their plltrons, tlipir* 
occupation of recording tin; domestic occurniiices in the families of the other (iastes to whom they arc 
ac<*roditcd, takes them to the Deccan in some numbers. The Chartniy a. casti^ originally closely alljetl 
to that of the Bhiits, has now almo.st abandoned a special o(*cupation, and settjed down in (riijardt as 
<*idtlvators. The Gondhtdi^ or village musicians of the Decc^m, come next in mimlxft's, with 6*33 per 
cent - of the cntlr<» class, or a trifle less than the stn^ngth of the Oharau, The Wdjaniri ami tlie 
Kahutarla of (lujardt seem to perform somewhat analogous^ fmuitions in that division, though 
belonging to a, ditrerent caste. Amongst dancers and actors are foinui tlie Devli of Kdnara, and the 
l()wor caHte of the /iAdwdyr/of Gujai4t. Both these seem to be local castes. Lastly, there are the 
KidhiUi or rope, dancers, who chiefly frequent the Deccan and Konkan. All these arc biuhII sections, 
but arc inentiont^d in the table on account of the very restricted number of those that pursue the 
cponymici occu])ation witliout Udouging to castes with a more general title. 

Devotees akd Reuoious Mendicants. 

This order is a smaller one even than that which pnicedes it, and f'-ontaiiiH but four castes of whif^h 
the Gosdvis include nearly one half.' Though rao'^t of this caste still follow noinimdly the profession of 
living by alms, and wander about the country from shrine to shrims there is a not unimportant section: 
wliiidi has settled down to regular occupations, chiefly in towns, when? tluy are traders or money- 
lenders ; others are cattle breeders and hfwid sellers. There is another section, tlu^ (h^8<xmdants of the 
clas.^* that became so influential shortly before the advent of the British to power in this Presidenejr, 
who are employed as gourde at temples or as retainers of great HiiiJfbo houses. These are mosBy m 
the Deccan, and in the rest of the country this class is not by any means numerous. The remaining 
divisions of this order have been abstracted for Gujardt in the gross, un&er the^general title of Sddfiu, 
or devotee. Two other <!a8tes are, however, returned for the Deccan and Konkan in sufficient 
numbers to make it worth while to show them in this table. These are the «toshi^ or village 
fortune-tellers, who are also mendicants, and the Bairdgis, a caste represenjed in nearly every huge 
village of ffie Deccan. * 

DeTKESBED, or UNCTiEAN OASeTES. ^ 

The origin of these castes is still an open question, so I will not venturl^^discuss it here. The 
fact that in most oases it is this class that is the guardian of the village bbundaiy marks, and the 
i^feiHie in disputes as to the limits, of particular fields at the outskirts of the village, seems to indicate 
clearly the aboriginal c^ms of the Mah&rs^ or Dheds. But, on the other band, there are tribes of 
equal antiquity in the land who are, notwithstanding their low position with roferencts to the ordinary 
Hindoo, within the pale, as it were, and not unclean. It is very clear that as soon as thq colonists 
Y 5747. H Ji ■ # 
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had establiahed themselves in a tillage some one must have been appointed to reotmve ^ of 
the sacrril cattle which it may be prosumed, were allowed to die of old age and wmkness in thoae^daye 
as at present. It may have happened, therefore, that the class of A^boriginals that agreed to 
nmleriake this duty were reinstated in their laawf whilst the rest of the cultivators of the old race 
were dHven away to distant and less dcsimble places. Of castes of the description coming under 
this order there are only three which need be noted here. The first, however, is a very large one, 
coming next ^o the^Knnbi in its numbers. This is the Methdr^ or Dhed^ as it is still called in Oujar4t. 
They constitute about 78 per cent, of the entire class. In the Deccan and Konkan they^ are 
esjjecially nnmerousj^ but are comparatively low in the Knrndtic and Gujarat. In the latter division 
the village system i/weak, and moreover, there may be emigration of this class. In the KarniSttc 
nnothei * caste of this order, the Mdngs, are more numerous than the Mahars, so they probably Occupy 
the position taken by the latter in other parts of the Deccan. The relative strength of the M&ngs is 
?4'69 per cent, of the order. The actiuil strength is considerably over 100,000. In the Deccim they 
arc less einplc^ed in village service, and one of their principal means of livelihood is the pr(maration 
of liemp and the njanufai^ture of ropes. In North Gujarfit* though not apparently for tne same 
re^iftoua, the Dbeds were till recently largely occupied in hand-weaving, and used to supply a great 
|)art of the coarse cotton wrappers worn by the middle and poorer classes there. The Blianifis^ or 
scavengers, are the last of this order. They are indigenous only to (Sujarat, and for the service of 
the icst ^of the Presidency, wherever they arc wanted, they have to be im()ortod.* 'inhere is not 
sufficient employment in Giijardt lor them in their hereditary occupation, so many are returned as 
general labourers or as mendicants. The rest are largely employed by municipalities, both in Gujarat * 
elsewhere. 

Labouring and Miscellaneous. 

I now come to the last division of the Hindoo comtminity, and as it is a very indefinite one there is 
little about the castes included in it that calls for f* general description. About 8.^) per cent, of the 
totu| popidatnm classed under this licad has been inchidcd in the eight castes shown in the coni- 
jiarative table. The most important of these numeri<‘a.lly is the Berad^ or Bedar, which comprises 
more thap a third of the whole order. 'Diis caste is one that properly belongs to the Kariiiitic, outfit 
is also found in the Sholapur district of the Deccan. The Berads are mostly cultivators, either as 
occupants or field Ubottrers. Thcjy are also employed as village watclunen over a considerable tract, 
and this gives reafcSfT to suppose that they are of aboriginal descent, like the Rdmosfns, who adjoin 
their territory to the «u<)rth and west. The latter have a strength of 12 per cent, of the order. I'hey 
are principally found in the Poona and Satara collectorates, and bear a bad name for theft and 
robbery. The Waddars, a wandering tribe of earth-workers and labourers, originating in the Telinga 
country to the soutli-eaet of the Presidency, are found in the Deccan and Karnatic wherever there is 
a*large job* si'ich as ombarikiug or excavation, to be had. They are now coming still further from 
their native place, and were enumerated in both the Konkan and in Gujarat. In the latter division 
the IVAghrh, with about 9 per cent and the Golds with .3*3, are the two chief castes that come into 
this category. The foraier are now labourers and fowlers, and arc most common in the northern 
districts, hut thhy are rejiortedt to have sent expeditions to far beyond th(» eastern limits of this 
Presidency in search of favourable grounds for thieving, cattle lifting, nud the like expeditions. 
More numerous than llicse are tlip Ldmans of the Karnfitic. This curious oastc appears to have 
originally come from Central India or North Gujarat, but at the i)resent day there ai*e comparatively 
few in ihatf dire<*tion. In the south they are labourers, cultivators, and wanderers, with a biid 
charactei, like most of this order, except the Golds ami Kamdthis, The Korvis^ with whom, perhajts, 
the Kailiddis might be combined, are mostly in the Karnatic, where they wander^ from village to 
village, with various pretexts of gaining their living otherwise than dishonestly. The Kaikadis of 
tl|p Deccan are "apparently maker-' of the date-mfitting so common in that division, hut like the 
Waddar, Korvi, and luaraan, they belong to the lowest type of the community. The Kawdtliis seem 
to bo settleil chiefly in the capital city, where they work as builders and carpenters. The Golds ure 
also found there, "excroising their ordinary occupation of grain pounding and rice husking as in 
(xujarat 

Aboriginal and Forest Tribes. 

The comparative tal>le shows that the Aboriginal tribes, according to ih§ acceptation of the term 
which 1 have adopted throughoiy; this work are altogether absent from the Karnatic and very nearly 
so from the city and island of Bombay. They arc most numerous in the Deccan, or rather the 
northern clifitrict!^ of^ that division, as they am luit found to the south of Ahmednagar. In Gujardt, 
t(M), there is a good s^rinklir»g, especially in the Panch Mahals and Surat. I'here are, in fact, two of 
the eight tiibos distinguished, the Chodra and Gdmtha, that are only met with in the latter district. 
Th5 IJhodiff, also, arc found in Thdua «r)uly as immigrants from Surat, the district that immediately 
adjoins it on the IV rthji *^110 Naikadn are found in two portions, the first in the south of Surat, 
where they are settled as cultivators, like the Dhodia, the second in the wilder iMstrict of the Paneh 
Malidll. Tlic nnft Kdthodi arc entirely Konkan tribes, and scarcely found out of the Thn a 
district. The Thdkur, too, were it not for the sharing of their appellation with the Brahmakshatrias^ 
as mentioned in a earlier part of this chiipter, would be found localised altogether in the Konkan and 
on the crest of the Ghdfs, in the Ndsik, Poona and Admednagar districts. 


* Mi^itmmedan sweepers from tht> Central Provinces seem to be much employed in towns m Uie Beocan. 
t Major Gtmthorpe, in bis notes on criminal tribes of Bombay, flerfir. and the Oentml Provinces, attributes 
a Gnjaritti orifpn to the whole widely spread class known difbzent provinces as W4ghri, Badhak, Bauxi, Phansi, 
P^rdlii, Tak^ri, &o. Shemng seems to have entertained a similar nofion. 
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BhUs frequent diffetent parts of Gujarilt well us the witds of t)w3 nortbeiH parte, oi; IpWnderfi 
and the DAng forests* They form nearly half the entire jiopulatton of their order, imd of tho 

most widespread and characteristic of all the forest tribes. The rest have all more or settled 
down to cuTtivation, though the agriculture of the Kathodi and Warll is of tfie simplest (Teadmtion* 
All these tribes, as well as the Gaintha artd Ranch Mah/ll Naikada, arq^less addicted to settled naldte 
than the rest Wherever they have not moved down into the m<i?-e level tmets, they continuaily 
sliift their dwellings from one site to another, and on some otjcasions the whole hainicl is thus traiia- 
ferred to a constdenibie distance from its foT?^ner site. Omens or mishaps are tSic moving causes Of 
these dittings. It is difficult to apportion a distintetive rank amot)gst the Aboriginal tribes to anjtof 
those I have mentioned, but, roughly speaking, the Kathodia, Warli, ChodFA, Gamtha, and Gh&t 
Thakur, are in a lower grade to the Dliodia and the N&ikada. The Bhil is ptn-haps sii[)crior to the 
rest physically, though this tribe has many subdivisions and local Viiriations, which prevent the appli* 
cation to it of any general characteristic. They arc largely employed in the villages of tlie plains as 
watchmen, or more cx)rrectly speaking, arc made responsible for the safety of the village against the 
depredations of their fellow-tribesmen from a distance. Out of the eight tribes recorded, this is 
the only one that has the name of being distinctly given to lawlessness and which is placed under 
surveillance as sf>on as a party of them take up their abode in the open country. ’ 


Jains. ^ • 

# • 

"rhere are about 80 subdivisions of this community shown in the detailed list, hut Ijie six given in 
the comparative table, together with the two indefinite ones also there recorded, include, in the 
aggregate, innri‘ than 92 per cent, of tluj wliole. No ](*ss than per (M»iit. of the iFains rctutwi>d 
thomselvos under the vague heading of Shrawak, or Jain laymaii, without any other irulicatioTi of 
their social status. It is not difficult, however, to further distribute thc^e into the two main classes 
of the cominorcial and the agriculturar which liavc already been brought forward in this work as 
constituting the most important di8tin(*tion in this Pjosidtaicy. The most nuiiierons ^class is that of 
the commercial Shravvak, which is returned in the- greatest relative mirnhers in the Deecai) and 
Bombay City. There is no doubt that a. large number of this class is properly denominated (hwni or 
Mnmhad, and to the former belong a great many of the well-kiKuvn traders and money -leinlors of the 
Deccan, generally termed Mdrwddi. The Shrimalis of Oujanlt, and the /^crwja/ and lliuUbad of the 
north come next in numerical strength. Ihoso are all chiefly to be foun«Jf in Gujarat. The j.wo 
principal cullivatlng castes of this redigion arcj coniined to the Karmitic, and lo^obo or tlie other arc 
to be assigned the large number of the Shniwaks of this division. Of the whole , Iain community 
about two thirds belong to the commercial and the rest to the southern, or agricultural wootion. 


Mahammebanp. 

The subdivisions of this community shown on the list amount to over 230 in number, but it Appears 
that most of those titles are roturued by a very small ])oj)ulation, chiefly in the north c>f Gnjarat. The 
10 or divisions givcm in the comparative table, comprise over S4 per ^yent. of the whole, am! of 

the rest, a largo proportion is cbissijd simply as MatiammMans in the (*ity of Bombay. 1 have 
flivided the castes selected into two sections, not as representing any practic/:d difference, but as 
indicating the race to which each class nominally belongs. The first is that which, from its title, 
claims a, foreign origin. It includes about 73 per cent, of the c'astcs sliown in the table. The largest 
(^livision is that of the Shafkhs^ ii general title which is n’tunicd by more than 55 ]>er ceiit of the 
whole Mahammodnn coininunity, Thijn^ are three other divisions, the iSniads, with 6*3 per nmt,, the*. 
Pathdvs with 7*96 p<T cent., and the Moghuls^ which have a strengtli of only O'Gfi j»er cent. 1 have 
already remarked in the third chanter that the prevalence of such titles in this part of the country 
seems to indicate that the persons converted from the Hindoo faith hy the social or political influema; 
of the great Mahammedan leaders assumed, in default of aby alternative caste system, which fliey 
were unable to do without, the clau-tiili* of their |)atron. In tlu^ returns I find every sort of trade 
and occupalioii recorded in the name of all these cluss'*s, so that tluuT. is no mark rctjMucd, as in the 
case (ff the tsonverte of Giijariit, by which tlie class of their Hindoo aucostry (*:m be tracetl. Amongst 
those which are more rlistinctly recognisable us converts from th(^ local Hindoo castes, si. x. divisions 
are of irnporttmeo enough to be recorde<l in the conipamtivc table. The best known of tlieae is the 
Shiak^ or Daudi, Hohi^ruh. TIkjsc arc found, as 1 sinlod e^^-cwhcre, in all jiarts of the country, 
though principally in Gnjarat and the capital. They consli lute, J\o\\ ever, but 2*87 of the Malmin- 
inednn jnipiilation. Tlie Sunni Bohornhs of Gujarat are more numerous, and reach the relativi* 
strength of 5*56 per cent, 'I'hero arc two classes o) ilicse, one and the smaller, a trading community 
of Surat, the other, a widely spread and influential section of theagricillturiil pofmlation. Tlie Shifdis 
of the Bohorah jiersuasion have the name of being wtdl read in tlie tenets of their fuitli^and amongst 
tlie most strict of the Mahammedans in tliis Rrcsidcncy. iThere has recently been, too, 1 belkjvc, a 
sort of revival amongst the Sunnis, both merchants and cultivators, ^fjie latter, however, retain 
much more of their Hindoo custom than the former, as, indeed, is only to be cxp&cted of au agricul- 
tural class, 'Rwo other classes of cultivating Mahanirnedans whplly confinorl to Guj|bTat, anu^vidently 
of local origin (probably converts of the Hindoo of good race) are the Malehs and Molesalums of the 
northern districts. The aggregate strength of these two is no more than 3’ 16 }ier cent, of the whole, 
but they enjoy a considerable local influence. I now come to the two trading classes of the Khagas 
and Memmts. These are of an origin more northern than even the Maleks, and hail from Smd and 
Cuteb. They are concentrated chiefly in the capital city, where they hold a high iiosition for wealth 
and enterprise, onxl consequently for respectablility. . The Khojas are Shiabs, and one secticb follows 
devotedly the Persian descendant of Hasau-i-Sabbah, the old man of the mountain, founder of the 
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AstMMBiiui, whom they regard na m aome measure jm incarnation of tibe divinity.* Xbo deirdtibh of 
Shiah Bohonths to their Mullah, who ia tm elected Ictider, is tdao moat i-emiirlcahle» though . of a 
dtfEcrent complexion to that of the other sectf A‘« regards the lo<jal distribution of this community, 
it nm iw'seeiJ that £be cultivating Maliatnraedans, botind together by a distinguished name, are 
<«onfuK;d to Onjantit, The tracing classes from the north dre mostly in the tjapitiU, and the Bdboroa 
in Surat and the Panch Mahals. The Saiads are found more in the Karndtic, towards Dhdrwdr and. 
Kttladgi, the scats of old Mohammedan gc^vernorships, and the Pathdns are in the Deccan, the halting 
place of so many artnies from the plains of the Jumna ahd Ganges. A large and heterogeneous mass 
lilA the Shaikhs is necessarily scattered all over «he Presidency, though the term is returned more 
frcqacntly from the ‘,Docca)i nnd Kariidtic than elsewhere. From what luis l>eon skid above, it Is 
plain that little jiradtical use is to be made of tl»c classification of the population profesting tiiis 
religion ubder the race-headings implying foreign descent, whilst, on the other band, the maintenanoe 
of tlic caste system in the case of the cultivators, and the exclusiveness of the trading sections give to 
their subdivisions a real vitality. 

A • 


Collateral influence of the caste system. 

• 

There ivmain mio or two poiiitw ii) connexion with the cji«tc system on winch it ie probable that the 
siatirttics now collei^ted will tend to throw some light The first of these is the effect of caste ciistoin 
or rejfulations rcgjxr<ling marriage on the conslitution of the community. Another is the relation now 
oNisting between caste and occupation. I am unable in the comparatively short time at iny disposal, 
to treat citlier of these subjects as fully as they deserve, but I trust that the indications 1 hope to give 
yiftrhG sufficient to place others on the track, with a. view to complete invoatigation. 

Caste in uelation to Marutage. 

In the first jiart of the provincial caste table at page xli of Appendix C. the general position of all 
the principal castes with reference to marriage is shown by means of a distribution of 1,000 persona 
of each sex at two periods of life, namely, above and b(‘low 15 years. This division was prescribed 
in order facilitate chocking the details by comparison with some of the general returns, but thougli 
tlic results show that as far as the main body of the Hindoo community is concerned, the distinction 
is di‘awn at a suitable }f<»^riod of life, it appears now that the whole of the figures are before nic, that 
in the cas(‘'of the‘'1frahmans, Writers, and upper class of W^nias, it might have been more useful to 
have lowered the dividing age to 12 years. This, however, could not have been done witiiout u 
separate abstraction of *tlie bisi-nain(;d castes, and would seriously have protracted the preliminary 
work of compilriiion. Taking the return as it is given, 1 j)roposc to bring to notice the chief niattors 
on which I think it affords information, and without discussing the whole of the data, to give an 
a liiStract of (he* statistics of castes most gen* orally and widely distributed pvor the Home Division. I 
have omitttjd from consideration the capitnl city, because its unstable population and the fact that the 
majority of the Hindoo castes returned there arc from one or other of ibc four divisions render the 
record of the circumstances now under consideration cither superfluous, if the locality of oripn is 
described, and nlisleading, if it be omitted. The return, therefore, deals with the lour divisions, 
(Injariit, the Konkaii, the Deccan, and the Karnatic. 

The iriJitters to which attention rcijuires to be most directed are, fu'st, the age at marriage, with 
the numerical relation between the two sexes at that time. Sc(^ondly, the prevalence and extent of 
the custom o4' re-marriage in both sexes respectively. Defore (entering into the difference's between 
the sfdecbid castes wltli regard to tlu^se points, I mu.st digrr?ss a little, in order to recall to th(‘ reader’s 
jruiud a tew facts noted, but in insufficient detail, in Oluipter V. when the cpiestion of marriage^ in the 
different ndigions was being courtidcred. Taking only the Hindoos (as recorded in Table VI. of 
Am)endix A.)4 1 give ladow some g(uieral ratios for the four divisions, whicli will form a standard 
of comparison by which tlie details of each caste can bo judged: — 
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* tiie direct tlesoendmit of Ali. On the conversion of a large body of Cfntch Hindoos to sl^t about a.I). 
the head of the XChojas, or uurovealed Imam, was discovered to be a lUth Awatar fttUled .io tl;^ 9 of YiaUnu, 
this one* being of Ali. r ' 

t lu the case of the Bohornh^-: there is no hereditary right to succession, as each Udi, or Htdlah, names his suo«» 
oessor. generally, no dqubt, chooses one of bis own famfly, but there is no mhorenfc sacredness in the person, 
only ill tlfe ofilce of me apostle. 

X Inolmljfig, that is, the quasi-Hindoo Forest trilies of the Eonkon and Kh4ndosh. 





impoiliant difFerences between each dlivbion which it is desirable to tbdu^lf the 
seems to show that most of the general characteristics run through evoiy sect^sn ipf .^lety 
irrespective pf locality. In*the case of the upper cjlasses, however, there is more imifbrinity thna 
amongst the^maasee. The first point is thq prevalence of youthful marriages, atid regarding thin the 
statistics show that there is far more uniformity throughout the coimtry^ainongst girls than 
boys. The wives under 1 5 are in higher proportion in the Kamtitic than anywhere efee^ but botwoeu 
the rote in that division and that in the I^onkan, where there is compiirativt^y vfjry little infant 
marritvge of this sox, the difference is only about 9 per mJllc, whereas, in the case of tho boys, betwe^ 
Gujerftt, where over 13 per cent, of the boys under 15 years old are married, and the Koukah, 
where only 4 pt^r cent, are in that condition, there is a gap of 90 per mille. Taking each sox sepa- 
rately, it aj»pears that in the Deccan and Karndtic the ratios of boy-huslmnds arc very much alike, 
whilst those of girl-wives are most similar in tho Deccan 'mtl Gujarat. In estimating the significance 
of tho figures for tho Karnatic tfic mistake is not to be made of accounting for the whole of tlw? 
excess i»i the ratio of girl- wives over that in the other three divisions by attributing tt this tract so 
great a difference in the matter of early marriages. Tlie high ratio of this (jjass is due in great 
degree, no doubt, to the famine, which tended to decrease the number of the girls.rffho had not at 
the date of enumeration arrived at the time of life when the initial ceremony of marriage is usually 
ptwforrned. Comparing the g(!noral ratio of this division with tbkt of castes found only iu^ the 
Kfinara district, which was practically unaffected by the famine, it appear.^ not unlikely tlyi-t Uor 2 
per cent, out of the 29 r<?cordc(l may be set down to the effect of the hud years j;)etweon J87Q 
• and 1878. 

The next point for comparison is the relative proportion of boy-husbands to girls married 
tho age of 15. Here, ?igain, Gujarat and the Konkan are at the two extreanities of tho scale. In the 
latter, no more than one fifth of tlie girl-wives have husbands who have not jiasacd out of tho age -period 
to which th(»y themselves belong. In GujarAt, on the other hand, there arc about 58 hnsbantls not 
more than 15 years old to every 100 wives in ihc same ]>criod. The ])ro])ortioris in thr^^Deccan and 
Karnatic arc not far from civch other. Thus the Hindoo in Gujarat starts , married life at a much 
earlier period than his ('Oinpecr in the Dc(u*an and Konkan, and moiils, accordingly, a very largo gap 
bat.we^en his age iind that, of his first spouse. « 

In columns 6 and 7 of the table giv(‘n above an? shown the i>r<>])ortion between husbanfl and wdvea 
of full age, or over 15. These necessarily follow the figures shown in the prec-ii^iling portion of the 
tabic, and wo find, thcn'fore, that in tlio Konkan tliere an? most, and in the Karnatie fewest, wives of 
this age in comjiarison to the number of husbamlB. ^ * » 

The last ratio referring to marrrnd lifi» Is that of the aggregate of wiv(?s to that of husbands, given in 
column 8, Tlie figures fort Ik? Konkan i‘<»quirc lobe accepttjd with the qualification that the omignition 
from Ratnagiri must, affect sijriouply the proportion, as many of the nmrrii'd ailults are away, ‘at sea or iju 
Bombay. The Gujarat figure is considerably lower than that of tlie other divisions, and it is dilfiJ'ultto 
find any satisfactory explanation of this difference, unless it may be the ali.scuco of many of the wives 
in their father’s lionies in tlie Native States that surround the British lerj itotTj of the division, whitdi 
a])poars inadequate. The ])ractiee of ])olygiimy, it is to lx? rtgrett<‘d, cannot he traced through tho 
returns collc'ctod .at the Cc?iisii8. 

The romaintlcr of the return relates to the widowtxl, an iuqiortan^ scciion in Indian society. Tlicw is 
a considerable differen<*e between Gujarat and tho Kaniatic and the two otlier divisions. Taking each sex 
separately, the wiilowors predominate in the Karnatie, but tho gr(?atest disproportion bet weed the sexes in 
this condition is found in the Konkan, which .show's, too, a higlior ])roporliou of widows than tin? rest, If 
the exceptional cast of the Karnatie be excluded. The ratio ()f widow'(*ra to widows is highest, not in 
the Karnatie, where fhereis the largest proportion of each, taken separately, but in Onjarat, wliere there 
are 37 widowers to 100 widows, again.^^t 32 in tin? south and 20. in the Konkan. It is v(?ry difficult 
to trace the effects of re-marriage in these figun?s. Th(;re are castes in which the more w^ealtby 
members prohibit the rc-inarriage of widows, whilst their l(‘ss jirosperous brethren arc not under 
this restriction. Emigration in the Konkan and the famine in the Karnatie, too, introduce a dis- 
turbing factor, BO that, on the whole, it is with regard to the iJiree or four upper orders only, which 
are known to be guided by fixed rules as to the fate of widows, that the returns are of riyil Use and 
value. • 

I now' proceed to pvc examples of the chief castes which contribute to the divisional totals on which 
1 have been commenting. The subdivisions selected in the table on pa^' cxi are, as far as possible, those 
which o-re the most generally distrilmtcd over the whole of the four divisions, but occasionally, to support 
any special or local feature, a caste has lH>en entered which is not found IJeyond 5 limited area, and tlu? 
double entries in tho first column indicate the combination of two cognate castf^s for different divisions. 
For instance, the Dhangar is entered for three divisions, but for Gujarat, w hore there ai’e very^few of Jhi.^ 
caste, the itores for 5m corresponding one of the Bharwad are given ; simajirly with the Koli tribe ; 
whilst the Berad is placed with the Rawalia, which is an exclusively (5ujarati*ca$tft, as the former is 
K&narese. ^ ^ ^ 

Taking first tl)0 married males below the age of 15, which, howevor, is a detail not shown in the tabic, 
it appears that in all four divisions there is comparatively little boy-marriage amongst tho Brfihmans, and 
that it is especially rare in the case of Gaud cdlony. The ratio is a little higher in Giijardt than.else- 
wWe, but only rises above the average for that division amongst the cultivating classes of BrahmauH, 
such as the Anfiwala and Sajodra. The Rajput, Writers, and Waqi4s, too, of this division show 
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oomparati vcly low ration, and the general avenge ia togely determined by later at wl^iefa marriaM 

takcH place against the Talabda KoU and other aenii- Aboriginal tribes. The instance of the Kadwa Eanbi^ 
which, awi pointed out «n (Mmpter V., is quite exceptional^ owing to the hurry to get all the children of both 
»cxff .'4 married off during the lucky season of 1880, may be oiqitted; and then it will bo seen thtt th6 hij^iest 
firopoftions are found amongSt the artizans of this division, such as the weavers, oilmen^ potters, rice- 
pounders, apd cotton printers. It is worthy of remark that in the rest of the Presidency, also, 
the weavers firv dwtingiushed in this respect, though not so markedly as in Gfujarfit. Speaking 
gcncniHy, it appears that in all the divisions it is the custom, or at least the tendency, for sons to be 
married late in the upper and lower castes, ami for the middle classes, especially the artizans, to 
marry them off ear^. Except m Gujarat, however, there is more inequality amongst the latter, and 
the tendency is by no means so uniformly perceptible. In the Deccan the heavy preponderance of 
the Maratha element decides the average, and in the Karnfitic it is clear that the losses during the 
* famine have unduly raised the proportions returned in the cultivating and industrial castes of. the 
table-land. ^Amongst the agriculturists of the Ktoara district, including the Havik Brahmans, there 
' is scarcely any boy-marriago, and even above the Ghats the ratio in the case of the ]aboure)*s and 
lower classes geibsrally is less than in other parts. Looking at the whole range of castes in connexion 
with this subject, it seems that, except in Gujarat, there is no large caste in which more than 1 boy in 
10 j8 married under the age of 15. 

As regards the marriage of girls under this age, it appears that, though the general average is highest 
‘in the Karnfrtic, it is in Gujarat that there are more individual instances of castes in which the ratio is 
remarkably high, so that, discounting the effects of the famine on the child-population in the former part 
^of the country, we may assume that the nonnal tendency towards the early marriage of females is stronger 
in the north than in south of the Home Division. In order to make this more clear, I have showm in the 
table on page cxii the 12 castes amongst whom the extreme ratios in both directions, and for both the 
ctmditions connected with marriage, are to be found. 

Setting iftfide the case of the ICadwas, in which more than 80 per cent, (d' the girls are married, we 
fin3 that the Karnatic/ caste in which tlie higliest ratio apiicars ia only sixth in serial order, and that out 
of the twelve selected, not more than three are indigenous to that division. On comparing the proportions 
for inaHs and females it will be seen that all the castes in GujarAt which stand very high in the forlner 
scries are, with the exception of the Lewas, also distinguished in the latter, and that the order of the first 
five castes is thcvfliuno in both. In the third series, that which gives the ratio of boy-husbands to girl- 
wives, all the caHtes^ave, as is to lie expected, those of Gujarat, but only nine of them appear in the first 
series. The Lohiir an\J the Soni are fresh ones, and the Kabdri has yielded its place to the kindred caste 
of Bhanvfid. Of the first four entries three are in a similarly high place in the first series of 
proportions. 

* * TJie relative strength of widows is the next point that calls for comment. 1 have not been able to 
dc'tennine exactly the chief castes that profess and carry out the prohibition of the re-marriage of widows, 
but the information at my disposal leads me to think that such rules are universally and strictly observed 
only amongst Br^hnuMis, most Rajputs, most Gujarati, and perhaps other, W anias, and all writers. 
Amongst othef castes it ia well know n that the re-marriage of widows does take j dace to a certain extent, 
and it seems that the tendency is for the prohibition to be introduced as any portion of the caste advances 
to a state of wealth or social mflugnee which renders it in a i)Osition to wish to place a barrier between 
iii?olf and the less fortunate section oi’ the community. J have already had occasion to notice the way 
in which person who has attained the position of ruler of a tribe or district is invested with the 
attributes ol’ the Kshatria, and after a few decades of usage aided, probably, by occasional inter- 
^ marriage wit|i families of more ancient lineage, has bis claim firmly established with his compeers. 
8o, too, in parts (^f the (jountry, the more ])owerfui of the Aboriginal tribes have received a patent of 
pobility dating from times immemorial ; and in modern times I have heard of claims to Kshatria 
ancestry sot up by the iumvcmix ric.hvs of even the Christian converts in the south. This being the 
ease, and the progress of the ambitious and Hiiccessful community being thus restricted to one 
<iircction, ds the road to the Brahmanical order is practically closed, it is not improbable that they 
should have seized on that characteristic of the military order which it was least difficult for them to 
imitate, uanuily, the seclusion and jealous appropriation of the weaker sex. We thus find traces in 
lh(i upjicr <*iasK even of cultivators, of the purdah system, as it is termed, which was borro'ved by th<^ 
Hajpuis from the Maljarnmcdaus, and also of the enforcement of life-long widowhood. The special 
cfist<‘-s lu the nortli and contrp of this Presidency in which this tendency is known to exist are, in 
addition to the five orders J mentioned above, the SojidrSy one and the wealthiest section of whom 
' hvive put forward churns tp Bnihniaii descent, the PAtiddrs^ or leading members of the Lewd corn- 
munlty in Gujarat, Hhe Suidrs, in the same division, the Mardthds, or those Kunbi families who 
0 (‘cupicd ,in former days a jiositioii something like that of the Pfitidars now, and the Khatris, or 
weavers. As to the last-named custci however, the information gained from the Census returns is 
a])parenUy adverse, lut* “least as iar as Gujarat is concerned, to that received from other sources. 
Ther^ is a tendoucy in this direction too, amongst the Konkani Wiinids, such as the Vaisb and 
Maratha. 1 nm not in* possession of information with reference to the Karnatic castes, so that it is 
out of the question to to lUscriminate the results on married life of famine from that of the 

artificial resfriction of ihc BrAbmanical system. Judging (»nly by the returns, il appears that in the 
Kfinara District there U Ions rc-mamage of widow.s, both amongst the cultivators of middle class, 
as the Hdlepaiks and (.himwakkals, and also the Havik Brfihmans, who, as their position has been for 
gcnei^.tions an i-^olate^^l one. may be presumed to have kept up their traditions in ]^urity, whilst their 
inttiKmcc, like that of the An&walas in Surat, may have leavened the mass of their neighbours and 
• 
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faM dorvanta. Of tha twelve castes seiectod as having tho highest ^proportion of widoiwe to wivcj*, 
there are seven Brahman sectiOTS and five Karnatic agricultuml castes. Of the former, the first is 
the Shrim&li of Oujarat, a sefletion holding a high place for its descent and respectability. ^Thre© of 
the rest are 6 ujar&tl by origin^ Ihc Audicl^ Niigar, and Khedfiwal, all ot* good position. The ether 
three are Karniitic, and two of them belong to the coast district only. f)t the cultivators aleo, ther 0 
are two castes which are returned only from K^nara, and one of Rajput descent. Wc fan now pass 
on to the caates in which the proportifin of widows is lowest. Tho twelve selectcil are all in either 
Oujardt or the Konkan, Ten are found in the’^ former, two, both artizans, in the latter. After t|jie 
semi- Aboriginal tribe of the Dublas?, the next eastern this respect i^ curiously csiougb, tho weavers, 
and after them the oilmen, both of which, it will be borne in mind, luivc been se^n to present a very 
high ratio of youthful husbands and wives, moi'e especially the former. The rest are almost all in tlie 
lower ranks of life, bordering on the Forest tribes, from wdiicli, perhaps, they originate, 1 liavo lastly 
to note ^he ratios of tho widowers. A good deal was said about the disproportion between the sexes? 
in this condition when dealing with tho population at large in the fifth cluiptcr. Froi»the selection 
here maae, it will be scon that in tho caste where widowers are relatively most numerous, tlte Mangs 
of tho Karnatic, the ratio is 0013 ^^ about 22 per cent., whilst tho higliest ratios of^ tho widows have 
been seen to rise to 65 to 76 per cent. Amongst tho Mangs tlicMris(dvcs the lattej ratio is no less 
than 51 per cent. A similar disparity is percejitible in tho case of nearly every caste, but, less 
marked in Gujarat than elsewhere. Of the castes in this series, it ajipears that in eight ins^uifw die 
Karnatic is the native place, (Jujarat claims three and tho Deccan one. The first fiv(^ ar<i ail Kfinarose, 
•but with the exception of the Haviks, belong to the table-land. The sixth is from Gujarat, ami 
represents the higher grade of Wania. The ninth is the indigenous caste of Decean Brahman, 
two high castes from Gujarat close tlic list. It may be pointed out that in this series then* are four 
castes of Brahmans and two of Wnuias, orders amongst whom there is least early marriage of lioys, 
and a Jiigh ratio of widows. Tho hitter pociiliarity is remarkable also amongst tho Beruds ami 
Chattria. With the oxirejitlon of llie weavers, the rest are cultivators and labourers of tjio table-land 
of the Karnatic. In e.onclusion, there riMnain to be noticcil tiu^ caster in whi<di tlune are proporfhai- 
ately lowest widowers to husbands. The twelve selected an*, with the exception of two, in* the 
Kmikan. Tlu* first and third of the series are remarkable, too, for the low ratio tli(‘y jgoseut (d' 
widows to wives, d'hc proportion of widowers is lowest in cast(‘s holding no very high jiositioii in 
society, and one br two of the entries in this table appear to indiivati^ the tmulonv^y for ibis ratio to rvsi' 
with the position of th<‘ caste, and It is not unlikely that the (milgration to tlu;''^apiial may haw, 
afFccted the ratios t»f caste like the Marathiis and Malis, which would, under ordinary circumstanees, 
show a higher proportion. t * 
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It will not bo out of place if, befon^ closing this portion of tlu^ work, 1 endeavour to snm np wdiat 
appt'ar to me to be the general tendencies indicated by the n^sults o(‘ t in* (Numeration of the particulars 
about marriage. In many respects iiiy- inferences will no doubt bo (‘Oi rectod by tliosi^ wlio liave madi* 
the caste-systcin their special study. 

Firstly, then, a certain uniformity sihutis to run tlirough the marriage relations of llu^ community 
throughout the whole popilatiou, and the great variations between tho different divisioiiV that hav(* 
been pointed out above set^.m to be lii degree ratlicr than in kind. The universal characteristics 
traceable under more or loss local variations througli the aggregate of (aieh division are briefly tlu^se ‘ — 
the marriiige, in the first place, of young men is deferred amongst tho upper and t he lower classes t*> 
a considerably later date than amimgst what we may call tlu^ middle section of society, or the castes 
about half way down the list in position and circumstances. The daughters of tho iijijxu* idassos ai’o 
married earlier, on the other hand, than those of tho middle or lower, except in Gujarat, where nil 
that can be said on this point is that there is a great gap between the practici* of the middle class and 
that of the lower with regard to the age at which tlic girls arc married. Everywhere else* the 
tendency for the age of marriage amongst fe nah^s to advance as the position of the caste is* lovsror, 
unles.s counteracted by some special cause, is distinctly evident. In connexion with tlie ijueation of 
marriage of girls who liavc arrived at womanliood is that of the re-marriagti of the widowed. In no 
caste d< CM there appear to be any prohibition of the re-inarriage of flje men, and, as a fact, they d(* 
largely many again, especially in the middle and lower castes. Bui such a practice as regards 
women is strictly forbidden nmorigsi ilu» upper classes and is discouraged even amongst the higlu r 
castes of the middle section of the community. it is not only peri/iif,ted but to a large 

extent practised. As a consequence of this custom, wc find a compamtively small number, of widows 
amongst the lower (^lasses, whore the ceremony of re-marringe is mu(*h less expeiisiAo than th;?t of 
marriage in the first instance. In the upper ranks nf life, on tlu*. other /wmd, tljcre is an extia- 
ordinary preponderance of widows, amoiinling in some of the cases noted above, to 76 per 
the total number of wives. To this anomaly the inequality belov/^en the agfe of the K’ouples Jn this 
clasB, no doubt, largely contributes. 

It would be interesting and useful to ascertain the exact manner in which and to what, degree the 
marriage of girls immediately on their reaching puberty, the inequality of age betw<jen the husband 
and wife, and the subsequent re-marriage of widows respectively affect the reladvc pvojiortious of tho 
sexes. On the second point, indeed, I touched briefly in tho fourth chapter, ailu expressed an ^Njnnion 
that the inequality might possibly tend to tho birth of an (jxcess of bo 3"8 over girls. I .0 ^^thc first 
matter, it is reasonable to presume that tlie danger of parturition is probably much greater to womo^i 
Y 6747. I i ' , 
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of that yoiiii^ than to those who have reached their full development^ and, though the data on 
both (IxHc j>oint^ are romh^red of lesa value by the disturbance of the normal state of things in the 
Karn/iiify the ligurosfor Gujarat scorn to indicate that theie is a somewhat greater mortality at the 
ng«a of U> to ir> than cNewhciH* junon<?«t Hindoo females, and greater, too, than amonj^t the Forest 
trihosof that division. Thd proportion of girls of this age to bo>.s is 779 per mille iunongst the 
Hindoos, and H76 amongst' the Aboriginuk In the Konknii tlic ratuw are respectively 805 and 86b, 
jiud hi 10 , it may he noteil, girl-marriages of llimlonsaro less frequent. In the Deccan, strange to 
sT-y, the proportion amongst the Hindoos is I per cehl. higher than aniongsi the Forest tribes, but a 
good many of the latter have been included anioiigt«t llimloos in the general ago-returii from which 
lliis calculation was/ made Another difference is that wliich appears between tlic relative proporlions 
of the M'xes during the tirst y(*ar in tlie two religions. In Uujnret there arc at this age 958 Hindoo 
girls to boys, whilst the Forest tribes show 1;(K*)2. In the Konkan, loo, and also in the Doecan, 
'tlic Ilimloo ratio is higher than that in Gujauit. 1 have selected thijanit for comparison, as it is the 
di vision that «indou])tedl\ presents the greatest dillcionecs as to imirriage customs of all t}fosc now 
being oonsideied. ,Th<'rc arc important jieculiarities, as has been sluuvii in the jircecding jiortion of 
this chapter, found in the Koukan ntid liarnalic, but on examining the castes individually I 
find it so hard to discriuiiiinte between local custom and abnormal coincidence that it is not safe to 
make use of the return foi any general deduotions. Assuming, as wo reasonably may do, that the 
higkratio of married girh in the (able laud of the Karnatie is due in great measure lo hunine, Gujarat 
, remains the tract in which (lie custom of marrying ns early as possible is most prevalent, and it is 
here that the disproiiortion betw'Cen the sexes is, on the whole, greatest. In order to test the leturns 
^u^Mirions ways I prepared a table (given btdow) showing the ratio to the total caste of llu* childieii 
of each sex below () years of age. There arc certain fcatines about it which may render it iiscTul 
with reJercnco lo tlu‘ (Question of the influence of age at marriage on sex, so I have thought it worth 
iiiHcrling : — 
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It be borne in mmd, oI <*ouinc, th.it thou is heavy inort-ilitj amongst the young during the 
lir-l and two following yc'ai>, and ihar in the K.nnltic the period lierc given includes that covered by 
the famine, which sh<mn in the s<<'ond and louitli (haptcis of this work, lias seriously diminisIuHl 
th(‘ number* of rhtl(*r<‘n. I will heie'diaw utteution only to the' higli rilios amongst tho lower castes 
‘-uch a< liliilfl and Kolis, and tJie ex(‘csa ol' feniides amongst them c' 0 nqKU*ed witli the deficiency pci- 
oi'ptibb' ainomi^t the Iliahmans, weavers and upper caatcb of cultivators in Gujan'it. It is also worth 
notice that (d‘ (ho two castes ronlincd to a single district, the Saraswals and the llfilcjmiks. the latter 
with a hi;l!;li ratio of children, show an excess of females, whilst the Brahmans, who are low on the 
let, hive the boys in excess. 11ic lesults arc not, however, uniform, and it requires many more 
t‘si^ bcioio the great question can be -cttled. My own judgment oa the subject is, J admit, at 
Huspcmicd, since, though 1 am strongly di'.po^w.d lo regard ])rcvalcnce of the marriage of 
girl-\\i\cs to mill *in the prime of life its the chief cause ol the disproportion of the sexes I am 
unahli' from the htatistics before me lo say whether the actual biithof more males or the great 
number oi* deatlii of icm.dw > in chUd-|jirih is the more influential factor in producing the general 
result. «« 

.. « * 
j 

Mahammkdaks, 

Afl regards the Mahammodans, with their ill-defined cliisses^ wo can do little more than discuss 
ilicif special marriage om^loms in reference to, and by comparison with those of the Hindoos. On 

. ^ ^ 

* Tin srtuic may bo said ttlwmt the Konknii. In that tract, however, there is not tbo wide gap between the Fotost 
iriboi* mid the mobs of the Hindoo cultivators that there is in the North Doconn. 
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this consideration I Imvo givcti in tlie Jippondix 
only the claB 9 eB*o£ this religion tliat are the 
nearest to Hindooism in their ordinsh^, life^ but 
in the abstract at the foot* of page xHx in Ap* 
pendix C.''*‘Hvill be ^uud the general proppAione 
of tl>o wives and widows in the four divisions^ 
arranged in the same way as thosa 1 have Just 
been discussing amongst th0 Hindoos. From 
♦tins table, a portioi^ of which 1 reproduce in tBc 
margin, it will be^seen that b^Jth Hexes are married 
later amongst the MahammtdauH than amongst 
th(5 Hindoos. There is, however, a slight difEerence in the other direction in the case of the mah^s 
in the Konkan, the explanation of which peculiarity does not appear in the returns. The high ratio 
of wives of all ages to husbands in this division is no doubt due to the large proportron of sailors and 
boatmcij? amongst the coast Mahammedans. It will be noticed that tlie special feattire of Hindoo 
marriage in Gujarat is to a erualler extent reproduced amongst the Mahammedans of that <livi8ion, ^ 
and the proportion of boys mrried before they are 15 is very high. In the Karhutic, the ratio 
of girls married under that age is considerably less as compared, not only to the Hindoos there, but 
also to the Mahammedans of Gujarat and the Konkan. The proportion of widows to wivas*isin 
three of the four divisions highei’ amongst the Mahaiumcdans than amongst* the Hindoos, t\nd tHough 
highest in the Karnatic in the case of both i:eligions, the second ratio amongst the Hmdoos is found 
in the Konkan, but amongst the Mahammedans is in Giyarat and the Deccan, wliore the ]yroporj.ion 
is identical. The serial order ol the ratios of widowers to husbands is the same? in botli, Imt amongst^ 
tlie Mahanimedana this ratio is higher than amongst the Hindoos in all divisions but; the most 
southerly. In Gujarat and the Karnatic, too, the ratio of widowers to widows amor»gst the Maliam- 
medans is lower, but in the other two divisions higher than it is found to bo in th<^ c.as<5 of Ilijidoos. 

As regards the different subdivisions shown in the table on ])age xlix, it scorns 4jiat (mly one 
exhibits to any great extent the })ractice of the early marriage of hoys, and lUs, the Sunni Cohofahs, 
is <*omposed of the descendants Hindoo cultivators of various castes. The early marriage of girls, 
tem, is most prevalent in this case, the next to it licing that of the oilmen, who in this respect Ibllow 
the habits of their Hindoo rivals. Tlic three classes of the Molesahim, the Mi|lcks, and the ChoKuns 
are all converts from either Kajputs or ITindcais of nearly as good a position* a.s Kshatria of tho 
division. The chief points to notice witli regard to tlie marriage relations fouml to exist amongst 
them are tho comjmratively small proportion of child marriages and the liigh of the widowed. 
Amongst the Sunni Uohornhs Ihc ratio of widows is higli in thc^ case of The*girls but low in that, of 
women of riper years, us is to be cxiiccted from the earlier date of the marriages in their community. 
T1)C Moghuls are rftarcely to he counted amongst the Jiidigenoiis tribes of this PrcHidency, though ^ 
outside the ca])ital city they arc in most cases [icrnumently settled in India as a trading community. 
As they travel about a gootl d(*al in tlu^ course of their business it is jirobablo tliat the ratios given 
regarding their civil condition arc not to bo taken as representative of the normal relations of tlie 
class as a wdiole. The lust section to be noticed is that of tho Shiah, or DailUi ^olKjrahs, resident in 
Gujuriit, but found in most of the (owns of the Deccan, lh(>, return shows that although a good many 
of tho latter class arc settled residents oi* tho place of thoir adoption there juust be a considerable 
migration between Surat and the rest of thc^ Presidency, Tluffre is junongst them comparatively 
little widowhood and not much early marriage. The ratio of the single men over 15 years old is not 
much below lluit of the better class of IIintloi> traders of the division, and the latter as has been 
lueiitioued above, is higher than among less well-to-do castes. 


Jains. 

The castes selected to represent the circumstances of tlie Jain community comprise the largest 
cultivating class of the Ivarniitic, tiic most important of the indigenous •lain trader.’^ of Gujarat, 
anil the chief Mar wjldi sections. It will ho seen in the table, page xlix, that the first-named class is 
tlie only one in which there is a high proportion of early marriages amongst either sex.f, On tho 
other hand, tlK3 proportion of wddows to wives is here much lower than amongst tlic tradbigVcction. 
It IB remarkable, too, that the proportion of tlie single men is so much higher amongst the latter 
class. The cultivating Jains bear, in fact, a very strong resemhknee to thoir IJugaiat neighbours 
in respect to their marriage arrangements, whilst tho traders of^thia religion form a. chiss quite 
apart, even from the Hindoo Wauiiis of Gujarat, with whom they have much in common in other 
relatione. • , • 

Foukst Tbibhs. • 

• • 

Of the Aboriginal and Forest tribes I need say but little here, as the sgeneral features of flioir 



Wiighris, . _ 

arc of mixed race, it will be scon that the rest of tho tribes have at the most 7 per cent, of tlieir girls 
mariied before they are 15, atel if tho few, probably wandering, families of tho Warlis and K^thodis 
that have strayed beyond their division be left out of consideration, not more than 2 per cent, of the 
lunies contract alliances before puberty. The proportion of the w idowed amyt gst the adult fcnnilos. 


f But this is uooosaarily due in some moasnro to falaixte, 
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too, iH remarkably low : but though the Aame feature is noticeable in the case of the men^ it is less 
marked, u»de»H we select for comparison the upper Hindoo classes, or those found only in GujnrAt. 
It U worthy of note in illuntratiou of the tendency to early marriage, that the smallest proportions 
of the maVried under 15 is found in the lowest. Aboriginal classes, and the ratio rises ous the caste 
occ-uI)ifs a better position. Take, fhr instance, the case <»f the (ifimtha and Chodra, compared 
with the Dubhi, who are settled cultivators. The proportion in the latter is about three times tli^t 
in the denizens of th<i forest In the Koiikan tribes, though this tendency is well marked with 
riispcct lo ttio malic, the proportion of married girls slipws a considerable increase, irrespective of any 
rile in iJic social scale. It is, in fact, amongst thiQ lowest tribe of all that the highest mlio, 6*6 per 
cent., is founil, in c(»ml>ination wjlli the lowest ratio of widowers and of single men of above 15. In 
spite of these interilil variations the aboriginal element as a whole is, as has been insisted ou before, 
on a very difl'erent footing from the Hindoo with respect to marriage relations. 

* 0 t 

' CASTE IN RELATION TO OCCUTATION. 

C , 

vtetf. 

This subject may bo divi led into two distinct heads, which for convenience we may term respec- 
tively the social ^.lud the economical aspei't. From the former stand-point tin; (luestioii is the extent 
lo which caste is tlu^oretically co-exteusive with occupation, and whether in the present day that 
relation fs preserved. Prom an economical point of view it is of great importance to ascertain the 
folative productive power of e;u‘-h main frubiHvisiou, as shown in the })roportion of its workers of each * 
sex, their disiribniion in different classes of occupation and the stnmgth of the non-prodnetive popu- 
lation supported by their labour A special interest attaches itself to the latter subject in this 
country wlierc the administration is too often called upon to estimate the number of people that under 
stress of famine or bard times may be thrown without moans of subsistence on the jiublic funds. 
This latter subject would be more conveniently dealt with in a subsequent chapter when the general 
(jucstion of (^cupations is under consideration; but as the details given in the sccimd part of the 
caste table, al pages V to liv of Afjpcndix C include both ol* the features I liave mentioned, it will 

be enough if 1 touch iqion the wliole series of statistics at onc(‘ in the present chapter. With regard 

to the first ])(>int, then, that of the restriction of the caste to its oponyinic (»ccuj)ation, it will be seen 
that it is most apjiarent in the case of trades requiring special manual tniining, such as tlie weavers, 
tailors, goldsmith^f^btaziers, and coppersmiths. There is an apparent exception in the Dhobis, or 
waHhermen, of Giijanit, a caste which presents a higher raiio of ocenjned than any other. In default 
ol* local ex|)lanati6u, f ^hould be inclined to attribute this jiecnliarity to the fact that in this division, 
where the village system has been rel ixcd from the time of tlio Mahamniedan invasions from the 
north, the Avashcrumn has never, as in the Deccan, bad a permanent position in t^e village establish- 
ment, andba.^ not, therefore, In a ‘T i led into the extension of his occupation to agriculture, as seems 
to lifiVc been the case in tlie otiicr ()nrts of the Presidency.’^' The agricultural classes again are 

excepted from tin; above remarks, as it has been alrc^ady seen and will bo more apparent in the 

statistics to btj brouglp to mdice in Chapter X., that they compose the majority not only of the 
castes, but of th ^3 wiwking |i(*pulation, and are necessarily more addicted to their ancestral pursuit 
than those whose livelihood depciuls upon conditions oven more precarious than the Indian season. 
In the 12 castes that rauk highest in the proportion borne to the total number of their workers by 
those engaged in the iincostial occupation, there are four agricultural, one labouring, six industriid, 
and one servant <!lass. If, liowevcr, labourers that are practically employed almost solely on the land 
be inci idl'd, the number of agricultural castcK in this category would probably fill the list. Another 
remark must be made regarding thc?o proportions, and that is, that as the workers of both sexes are 
' Included in the calculation the ratio is higher in the c.ase of occuialions in which women participate 
to a. greater i^xtcnt. The returns show that these occu]) ition^. are those of wasliing, weaving, and 
saving, without counting field Work ami domestic spinning, which arc largely returned by castes in 
wliiidi the women have no otlior spijc.ial occupation. The sale of fish, too, is undertaken, to a large 
extent, by the Mac/dii woineu ol' Gujarat, who show one of the bigliest per-centages of the employed. 
The uilative proportion of working women depends, too, in many cases 1 see upon the degreej to 
whieli jhe ffunily is engaged in agriculture, either by itself (‘r as a subsidiary occupation. There are 
about. 28 iimiauccs amongst the llin 'oos of castes in whicli the w^oineh are employed to the extent of 
mon*. thiul one half their mmibcr, and it is reasonable to supiiORO that with the exception of the 
washerwomen, fislnvomcn, and weavers, the occupation of tlie rest is of a general nature, such us 
house-spinoiiig and labour. ThV castes in which there seem to be the fewest wou>on employed in 
any occiijiation are the sjieciully technical workers, as goldsmiths, cojipcrsniiths, blacksmiths, and 
carpenters, and the barbers i!i the rest of the community. It is scarcely necessary to mention that 
the llrahmanis are Veturned as occupied in comparatively few cases, and such as are so recorded are 
chiefly landholders, and engaged in domestic service, the latter task falling to tlie lot of a large 
majority ol' the widows^ the poorer families of this order. 

1 sajirrin the early pan of this chapter that caste, beginning with being the bond between persons 
ol' thefaiiU5 ocofipation, had then become a hereditary qualification for iliat occupation, and as society 
outgrew, from a cmnnicrcial point of view, th(> sphere of a monopoly of this sort, the caste began lo 
expand into a variety <>f occujiations. It is not uninteresting to see how^ far this disintegration of 
the lurreditary system hu- advanced. With regard to the non-agricultural castds, tlip^e are few that 
number mere than 80 po- mit. ’persons working at the eponyniic occupation, hnd iime in which the 



Hs is^so of foreign extraction, and may not have yot settled with his family in this part of the conntty. 
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r^iio riftes above 88 per eeot., unless the occupation in question bo.supi)lemeiited with agmultnre. 
Tho provincial table accordingly shows not only the extent to which members of noh-isi^Oultural 
castes are engaged in cultivation, but also those who most always be nnmerous in a systen^ like that 
of the Indimi village, who have entirely abandoned their ancestral pursuit W ngricultnre ^one* 
Conversely^ we have the number of ai^ricidturists who have partially al^ndoned cultivation otsauded 
to it some other and subsidiary means of ^in. This latter point, connected as it is with so vast a 
population, is of tho highest importance, and I regret that the return as a whiJe, though corresponds 
very much with that of a uoighbouring province, should be as doficieut as it evidfently is. It is the 
Brst time that the scpxrate record of combined occupations or occupations by caste have been »e- 
oorded, and errors on the part of both enumerators and abstrnctois were ino^tablo. No doubt a 
good mtay entries of occupations with agriculture subsidiary to them have been Habulated under the 
name of the principal occupation alone, as I found to be the case in some of the talukds of Khfmdesh 
and the Konkan, which were revised more than once in order to test work which am)eared faulty iq 
other respects. Deferring consideration for tho present of the agricultural section, the table seems to 
mdi(!ate^that the Gujardti artizans are those most freely engaged in cultivation in addition to their ^ 
hereditary pursuit, and that in this class the industries that belong to the ordirJUry vjjlage life, such 
m the caTpenter, blacksmith, barber, pottei, tanner, and the like are pre-eminent. The weavers, 
tailors, goldsmiths, and oilmen have taken less to the soil as a source of livelihood. fPhis class in the 
Konkan comes next to its neighbour in Qujanit in respect to the combination of industrv and 
agriculture, whilst the Deccau and Karnatic, though below both the other xlivisions, are aboiA equal to 
each other. Lastly, there is the case of tlie Brahmans to receive consideration. Even at*the time of tllh 
publication ol* the Code of Mann, it had been found that a priest coidd not rest with confidence 014 the 
contribiitiona of the faithful for the daily bread of himself and his family, so great latitude was allowexh 
to this class in choosing an occupation. Some few tratles are altogether forbidden, Init these are not 
amongst the most desirable or the most lucrative, and the returns on the present oc<;asion show i\\nt 
though tliero are some classes of Bralnnans who are more given to sncerdotal pursuits than others, there 
is none in which over GO per cent, are thus engaged, and even this proporJon is quite exceptional. 
The proportion in the Deccan is, as a rule, lower than in Gujarat, and in the latter division too, Apart 
from the two specially agricultural classes, there is a larger proportion of Bnihmans holding land and 
living by it than elsewhere. In the Deccan and in tlic Konkan resjiectivrdy, there is one calite of this 
order that is very much given to possessing land ; but in the latter division the holder actually 
cultivates, and in the former, he generally lets out most of his ostatei and keeps ^few fields for •his 
own use, but tills them by hired labour. ^ 

The Forest and Aboriginal tribes, too, need but little comment in connexion with this feubject. 
Nearly all are cultivators, and the lower the tribe tlic higlier the proportion ol Imidholders. lu 
the case of semi- Hindoos, such as the Dublas and Naiks, of Surat, the labourers predominate over 
those who are engaged in larming their ow'U land. It is owing, perhaps, to the nuinl>er ^f field* 
labourers in this class that tho ju-oportion of women engaged in some work or other is so much above 
the average found amongst higher classes of the popularion. 

As regards tho tendency of agriculturists to take to other work, it seems from ♦the returns that 
where the c.ast is indigenous, and not transplanted from another part ol’ the country, there is but slight 
inclination to engage in skilled industries or in trade. It may be noted that the largest proportion 
not returned under the heads of landhohlcrs and field labourers comes within the class of general 
labourers, which includes, no doubt, a good many persons who are really fi(dd hands ,out of their 
usual em[)loy. In tho last category, that of unspecified trades, whicli is, as a rule, larger in the 
Karnatic than elsewhere, the chief occupation is hoine-spiniiing, as is to be expected in a cotton- 
growing country without machinery or factories. A sniaJl proportion of those in tliis class said to be* 
engaged in cattle-tending arc mostly the children of tho landholder or his farm sorvats, as the return 
shows tliat this occupation is generally followed, in the case of otlier than pastoral tribes, by bbys 
and by a few girls of under 15 years old. 

It seems unnecessary Ui enter further into the economical bearings of these statistics, it is witli 
the social features of caste that the ])resent chapter is concerned, and after the general returns of 
occupation have received attention tlie connexion bctwemi the two is traceable with ito great 
difficulty. I wil therefore proceed to the consideratiou (*f tho distribution of castes iu.the capital 
city. 

♦ 

Bombay City. 

It cannot be expected that where, us in this city, tho scJiedules are left tef be filled up by the 
householder, there shouhl be as accurate a record of a detailed matter like tlie caste as is*to be got in 
places where the agency is mostly official, and engaged in the correction oft^hc entries lor some wc'cks 
before the final enumeration. Tlio fact that of the Hindoo population of Bomb&y only 2 nor Ciuit 
returned no caste or an unintelligible entry in this colummof their schedule ahmvs tbat^efficien 
supervision was exercise^l by the officials appointed for the duty and by the heads t*f ilie^ leading 
sections of the Hindoo community, who came forward volun lardy to explain to their loss educated 
fellows what was reepdred of them. At the enumeration of 1H72 the proportion returning themselves 
simply tia Hindoos was over 9 per cent. On the present occasion examples of tho way to fill up the 
schedulcjs of different sections of the po[)ulation were published with the iustr^ions in each language, 
according to tim hotter known characteristics of the rc8f)ectivo divisions of Presidency, -iVid it is 
believed that this course was of much assistance to both the public and the enumerators. ,, ^ 
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The marginal table gives the proportional distribution of the Hindoo population of the city 

according to the eiassiiication adopted for the rest of the f^sidency. 
There are some important modiflcationsj^ however, that havo to be 
brought to notice before entering into the subject in detail. These 
are \vith rcferonoe to the class elsewhere shown as cultivators. In 
the city, as in t!:o country, the population included under this 
heading is the largest of all the classes, but in Bombay it is necessary 
to asBume that the nmlority of the agriculturists that come from the 
districts arc geuer^il labourers. Only about 83 per mille are really 
engaged in actual cultivation. Then, again, the caste of Konkuni 
Kolis, shown elsewhere as cultivators, are principally fishermen in 
Bombay, so that this distinction must be taken into account with 
reference to the distribution. Comparing the general population of 
the division with that now under consideration, it appears that six 
classes are more numerously represented relatively in the capkal than 
ill the rural districts. These are ; the Brahmans, who find a eou- 
gonial field for literary and clerical work in the town, the Writers, for the same reason, the Traders, 
Fishers, Servantf , and Labourers. Then* is a trifling excess in the proportion of Artisans, but not so 
niarl<o<l as would be manifest if this table showed the niimlier of the castes included under the heads 
nr ugl'icuKurists and labourers, but who arc really factoi}’^ hands engaged in purely industrial pursuits. 
The great body of the liajiiuts being landholders and eiiltivaiors, they are necessarily In the 
minpnty here, nor can the depressed castes and shepherds find much room for their expansion in a 
^ity. The village system, too, has much to do with the support of the class of musicians who con- 
tribute so largely to swell tlic minor professions. 

The next jioint I jiroposo to notice is the relative proportions of the main subdivisions recorded. 
The following table shows the gcmcral distribution of 1,000 of the Hindoo population : — 


1. MarAtlia Jfiinbi - 
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22. Moclii 
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2. TJlied and Mohfir - 

• . 

^ . 
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28. Gaud Brahman 


- 




10 

3. Bhaiidnri 





55 

21. IVitdno I’rabliu 


. 
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1-. GtgarMVuiia 





85 

25. Khdnva - 






* 9 

5. Lolinu Wania 





27 

26, Teli 

- 





9 

MarjVtha BoUiman 

• 




26 

27. Uanli 






9 

7. OujaxAti Brdhmaii^^ 
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28. ICdsdr 
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8, Konk/mi Koli 
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29. liohdr 






8 

0. Kliairi - ^ - 

« 




23 

80. Kninbhdr 



to 



7 

10. MaVatha Koli 

1 . 




22 

81. lisxjpnt 






7 

11. Sonar 





19 

32. Mdiig 






5 

.12. Bbatia (Wdwiu) - 





18 1 

88. VVanjfAri - 






5 

, 13. Mali . - . 





18 : 

8L Bhoi 



f 



4 

l‘t<, Ma^dtlia Wdnia - 





17 j 

85. (ToKavi 






4 

15. Agriii 





17 ; 

86. Bliangi 






4 

10. Darji 





16 ! 

87, Jidyastli l*rablin 






3 

17. Sntdr 

.. 



. 

u 

88. Dhangar - 






3 

18. Dhobi - ^ - 

* - 




U 

81». llnrao 






8 

10, Ivaindtlii - 

. 



- 

18 

40. Mdcbhi - 






2 

21), Htijdm 

- 




18 1 

41. Smaller castes 

- 





83 

21. Ohdmblidr 

- 

- 

• 

- 

12 1 

42. Caste not rotaniod 





21 


I. Brithman# 

11. Rajputs 

III. Wnt^ 

IV. T'jadttrs 
V. Artiasans 

VI. Agriculturists 
VTI. Shepherd!!, 5cc. 
VIII. Fishers, &c. *- 

IX. Pcraonal servants 

X. Minor professions „ 
XL Devotees - f 

XU. Depressed castes * 
X n T . M iscellancons or 
hourina 

• Unreturned ^ - 


la- 


62 

7 

12 

102 

12 ? 

'^67 

17 

37 

27 

4 

4 

74 

.30 

21 


1,000 
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Here, as *in the rest, of the Preaideney, the Maratha is in a largo majority, and is collected from 
most of the districts below or near the line of (thuts. The nuuiorical onlcr too, of the cjistes that 
have been described in the former part of this cliajUer is found here, also, with regard to the next 
• entry, which is that of tlie TVlabai* and DlusL After these come the Bhandaris, a local caste, engaged 
in tapping the* cocoa and palmyra trees that grow so plentifully on the island. They arc »also rice 
cJltivators, like their neigli hours, the Agvias. There is a large gap betw^een these throe subdivisions 
and the resr of the community. The trading classes of tlic (jlujaral and Sind sections come next in 
Mrength, follow^ed by the Brahmans of the Maratha country and of (iujarat. It is hardly necessary 
lo enter further into detail with regard to this list, though it may be remarked that the relative 
l)i*oportion of tlic subdivisions of ojudi order to the total of that order, are by no means the same as in 
the rural parts of the country. 

Til conchrdoTi, I will note a few of the most iniporlant difierences that seem to have taken place in 
the numbers under the various beads since the preceding Census in 1872. The two lists do not, how- 
ever, correspond in all the delailtf, so J have only selected for mention those castes which seem to mo 
loliave been recorded under exactly the same name at both enumerations. The most remarkable 
increase hns been in*tlic case* of the Mab^rs and Dheds. The I’ormer have no doubt come in largo 
numbers from the Heccan and Konkiin under stress of hard times in their native district, or attracted 
by the clu njmess of comuiimication in tljc present day. As regards the Dheds, it is possible that the 
greater part f)f the increase in their number is due to the extension of the demand for private 
sor\'anta^d' the subdivision kiiowm a« riurtilis, because the birth-place return seems to indicate that 
I bore Im been much larger influx of this class from that district than from any other in Gujarat. 
The increase in the Dlicds, however, is <jvidcutly but slight compared with that amoi^sfc the Mahers, 
.ukI is of less consequence from a sanitary jioint of view, since the former are usually fairly well ofi’ and 
\v<‘Tl housed, wheres the Mahiir comes up simply sis a day labourer, and throngs the Jliost unhealthy 
juirts of the town with sill the filth of tlie dirtiest clsuffl of the villstgo population. T|ic proportional 
nicreatic of this cast«^unounts to 60 per cent. We may next notice the variation in the section at 
the opfiosite end of tiX> Hindoo social eesde. The Brdlmianio community of the city has increased 
l>y over ^ 1 4 >er <!ent. in the nine years, siiid by far the majority of tlio new comers are from the 
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D66can and Konkan. The inci*ease in the Gujarati Br&hmans se^e to have been much leaa pro- 
portionately than that found in the Colony from the Konkan and Mfirwdr. Amongst the Marfitha 
lirahmans the mcroased number of females enumerated is very marked, more so tlian in the of 
the Gujaratis. From Mfirwar hardly any woirten oJ^iWh order are to be found aocorapanying their 
male relatives to the capitol. After the Maharn, the caste that shows^ the largest actual incteaso is 
the Maratha Kmxbi, which is more numerous by over 64 per cent, than in 1872, The remarks mndo 
in a former chapter regarding the movement from Katiirigiri :md^ Satara are a£)plicable»to this casto^ 
which is the main one found in those districts. The cultivating class of Mali# have increased by 
40 per cent, and the weavers by 30. The Bhandilria, too, show an expansion to the amount of ftl 

i ier cent, which seems to indicate that this community is progressing at a nor)Jutl, and lujalthy rate. 

*t is unnecessary to go through the whole list, especially as the above castes are those which are not 
only most numerous, but loss likely to have been confounded in the abstraction with otljoiv. The 
population is so shifting that it is loss important to secure a detailed record of the castes that ooiq- 
pose it ^than it is in a rural district ; still, the question of the development and deyadenco of the 
different sections of the peo])le in the chief town is one %>f great interest, and it is a [)iry that ^ 
the destruction of the schedules took place before the editor of the Brovlncial^tiazctteicr had 
time or opportunity to secure from them a table which could serve as a standard for all future 
enumorations, ' * 

The return for the Mahnmmedun population of this city is not by an j means satisfactory in the 

details it gives. Over 54 per cent, are returned under the heading of 
Mahammrilan without qualification of any sort. • The rnargiiffil 
statement shows the general proportions of the diffci'ent classes tliii! 
community. About 23*30 per cent, belong to the local trading bodit% 
mentioned in detail when the Mahammedan classes of the Presitlency as 
a whole wen* being described. It is probable, loo, that the Arabs 
sliould rightly be classed as traders, as they are largely engaged in 
horse dealing as well as mort*. extended commerciai tral^fsiictions. The 
Ktmhanh include both domestic servants and fishermen, as well ifs the 
upper class oi‘ this section, but it is very likely that the fishers form a 
large proportion of those who do not return their denominAtion. The 
Hhmhhs no doubt include the majority of tlj^i Artizan class, such ns 
cotton-cicaners, weavers, dyers, and the not uniipportant body ofthe 
cal) drivers. li(‘aving the Shaikhs out of the question, the most 
iniluential sections in the city of all those cmimcratcd are the MnnwHs {\\\A J^kojdiis, The Jioliortifis, 
too, arc a widcs])rcad anti wealthy tribe; but, as I have said in a former part of this work, their 
lioinc- ni»t in thp capital hut i)i Surat. We may liopc, finally, that by the time the next ceusus 
lias t.o bo taken some more compndieneivc and systematic scheme for the classification #f this com-, 
inunily will have been devised. • * 

ft is Boincwlnit difficult to compare tlic returns of the two last enumerations, owing to the omission in 
1872 of the title oi* Kon/fttai. The jiersons r«4airn<Ml .shnplyas Mabainmedansjiave decreased in number 
by I ' 1 j)C‘r cent. The Ihithans, too, arc. fewer by 1 HdJ per coat., a clumgij lliat may be, pi-rhaps, connected 
with the decrease in (he number of persons born in the more jiorlhern province.s of India. The rest of 
this community has increased considerably. The Memans, for insiauee, are more numerous by 52*1 
per cent., the Shaikhs, ()r mass of the lower popuhiliou ol' ihS faith, by 6T42, and the Saiads by 
48*1. The Khojas show a mnnerieid growth bui little in advance of that of tlie entire taiy popu- 
lation, and arc tnore numerous by 22*30 per cent, only, than in 1872. This, luiwever, is more than 
is found amongst ilie remaining trading class, the Boliorahe, who have increased by no more llian 8*3 
per cent. 
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Arab 

- 1*1 

Shaikh 

. irfi 

Sniiid 

- 'J*4 

Path an 

- 2*3 

Mo(/hal* 

- 1*0 

Shinh Bohorah^ - 

- 7*3 

Khoja* 
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Konkaui 

- 4*3 

- 

- i)‘i 

¥ii specified - 

. .51*3 
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APPENDIX J* 


EXTKAfJTS FROM MB. IBBETSON’S REPORT ON THE PUNJAB CENSUS 

REGARDING CERTAIN CASTES. 

'Abstract. No. 7 1 bpiow shows the distribution of Jats, RSjpdts, and certain castes which I have 
taken with the latter/ us the lino aepamtinw them is almost impossible of definition. TKe origin and 
distribution of these castes is fully discussed in the . following pages, and there is no neotl here to 
anticipate my remarks. Indeed titc distinction between Jat and Rajpt^t is in mat>y parts of the 
Province so indefinite, that separate figures for these two castes can hardly be said to birve any 
significance at«aU. ’ , • 

f 

Absirtlet No. 71, showing Jats, Rajputs, and Allied Castes for Districts and States. 


Jats and Rdjputs and Allied Races. 
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The two toi^rther constitute nearly 28 per cent of the total j)opiilation of the Punjab, and include 
the throat muRS <»f ihe dominant land-owning tribes in the oi8-.lndua portion of tin# province. Tlioir 
•politicjij is even greater than their numerical importance ; while they afford to the cthiiologiwt 
infinite matter for iiuiuiry and consideration. Their customs arc in the main Hindoo, though in the 
Western Phiins and the Salt- range Tract the rostrictions upon intermarriage have in many rases 
come to be based upon Cfinsiderations of social standing only. But even here the marriage ceremony 
and other social Customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

• Tiik Jat (Caste No. 1)* 

The orUjimof the Jai, — Porhaj)s no question connected with the ethnology of tho Punjab peoples 
has been so im.cli discussed as the origin of the dat race. It is not my intention here to ropioducr^ 
any of iho argoments adduced. They will be found in detail in tho A rchajological Survey Krports, 
Vol. II., pages 51 to fil , in Tod’s R&jasthdn, V<»1. L, paged 52 to 75 ancl Dfi to 101 (Madras 
Reprint, 1880); in Elphinstone’a e/* inrfm, page 250 to 253; and in Elliot’s Ufw.s of the 

North-JVest Vol. I., |>ages 130 to 137. Suffice it to say that both General Cunningham 

and Major Tod agrf'c in considering the- Jat.s to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The former identifies 
them vvith tho Zsmtliii of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy; and holds that they probably 
entered the Punjab from their home on the Oxus very shortly after the Mods or Mancis, who algo 
were Indo-Scvfhiiins, and who niove<l into the Punjab about a century before t’hrist. The Jats seorn 
to have first occupied tho Indus valley as far down as Sindh, whither the Mods followed them about 
the bc^iinnihg of the jiresent lera. But before the earliest Mahanimodan invasipn the *7nt8 had spread 
inUi the Punjab proper, where they were firmly establi.shed in the beginning of the 11th century. 
By the time of Babar the Jats of tho Salt-range Ti*act had been subdued by the Gakkhars, A wans, 
• and Janjuas, while as early as the 7th century the Jats and Mods of Sindh were ruled over bv a 
Brdhinan dynasty. Major Totl clajssofl the Jats as one of the great Kajpfit tribes, and extends hiw^ 
identification with the Gcta? to both raceA ; but here General Cunningham differs, holding the R^puta 
to beiong to the original Aryan stock, ai^l the Jats to belong to a later wave of immigrants from the 
north- we^t, probabiy of ^.#vlhian race. 

It xmj be that tne original Kajpiit and the original Jat entered India at different periods in its 
history, .though my mitvd tlic term llSjpui is an occupational rather than an ethnolc^cal expression. 
But if they do originally represent two separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly 
probable, both from their almost identical physique and facial character and from the close com- 
munion which has always existed between them, that they belong to one and the San^ etlmio stock ; 
while whether this be eo or not, it is almost certain that they have been for many eeimirios and still 
arc so intermingled aiwL so blended into one people that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
tnem a/separate whole^ It is indeed more than probable that the process of findon has not ended 
here, an<ithat the people who thus in the main resulted from the blending of the Jat and the BUjpui, 















if tliese two ever ^ere distbct^ is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the 
Fath&n people have assimilated Saiyads, Tdrks^ and Mnghals^ and bow it was sufficient £iir a Jat 
tril^ to retain its political independence and organisation in order to be admitted into tkeBUoch 
nation; we know how a character for i^nctity and ^social exclusiveness combined t^I an a few 
generations msdcc a Quresh or aSaiyad; e^d it is ^most certain that the joint Jat^B&jpdt sti^ 
contains not a few tribes of aboriginal descent, though it is probablydn the mmn Axyo^^libian, 
if Scythian be not Aryan, The Man, Her, and Bhular Jats are Imown as asl or ptiginai JatS» 
because they claim no ancestry, but are supposed to be descended frop the*bair (Jut) of 

the aboriginal god Siva ; the Jats of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into iwo sections, 
Shivffatri, or of the family of Siva, and Kamhgotrii ^ho claim connexion with th^ B^jputs; and tlie 
names of the ancestor bar of the Shivgotris and of his son Borbar^ the very words which the 
ancient Brahmans give us as the marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of tne Jat tribes of the 
Puty&b have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich and almost virgin field 
for investigation is here open to the ethnologist. • • 

Are tl\f Jats and Rajputs distinct ? — But whether Jats and Rajputs were or were not originally 
distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may have been affiliated to their society, I think that the 
two now form a common stock, the distinction between Jat and Bajpfit being social rather than 
ethnic. I believe that those families of that common stock whom the tide of fortuue has raised to 
political importance have become Bajputs almost by more virtue of their rise ; and that thoir 
descendants have retained the title and its privileges on the condition, striefiy enforced, of obseiJKng 
the rules by which the higher are distinguished from the lower castes in the Hipdoo scale of 
* precedence ; of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families of inferior socifd. 
rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, and of refraining from degrading occupations. 
Those who transgressed these rules have fallen from their high position and ceased to be Rajputs ; 
while such famuies as, attaining a dominant position in their territory, began to affect social 
exclusiveness and to observe the rules, have become not only Rajas, but also Rajputs or ‘'sons of 
Rajas/’ For the last seven centuries the process of elevation at least has been almost at a Htandstlll. 
Under the Dehli emperors king-making was practically impossible. Under the Sikhs* 'the Bajput 
was overshadowed by the Jat, who resented his assumption of superiority and his refusal to join him 
ou^equal terms in the ranks of the Khalsa, deliberately persecuted him wherever and whenever he had 
the power, and preferred his title of Jat Sikh to that of the proudest Rajptit. On the frontier the 
dominance of Pathfms and Blloches and the general prevalence of Mabammcd^n feelings and idejts 
placed recent Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families who belon^d to neither of 
those two races to claim connexion, not with the Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit cktssics, but with the 
Mughal conquerors of India or the (Jurcslii cousins of the Prophet ; insomuch i that *even admittedly 
Hujput tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Klioldiar, have begun lo follow the example. But in 
the hills, where the Riijpfit dynasties write genealogies perhaps more ancient and unbroken than can 
be shown by any other royal families in the world retained their independence till ^cfit^ay, < 
and where many of them still enjoy as groat social authority as ever, the twin processes of deg^aciation 
from and elevation to R«ijpfit rank are still to be seen in operation. The Raja is there thci fountain 
not only of honour, but also of caste, which is the same thing in India. Mr. Lyall writes : — 

“ Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills as in the fllains. The Ri^a 
“ was the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked. I have heard old men rpiote instances within their 
“ memory in which a Uaja promoted a (Jirth to lie a Rathi, and a Thakar to be a Rajput, for service done or mousy 
“ given j and at the jiresent day the power of admitting back into caste fell^^vship persons put under a ban for some 
" grave act of defilement, is a source of income to the Jagirdor Rajas. 

I believe that Mr. (3ampbell, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no (uch thing aa 
a distinct R/ijput stock j that in former times before caste distinctions had become crystallized, any tribe or family 
“ whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became in time R&jpiit. This is certainly the conclusion to which many 
facts point with regard to the Rajputs of these hills. Two of the old royal and now essentially K^put families of this * 
“ district, viz., Kotlehr and Bangalhar, arc said to be Brdhmin by original stock. Mr. Bonies says that in Kangra the 
son of a Bijpilt by a low-caste w'oman takes place as a Rdthi; in Seordj and other places in the interior of the hills J 
“ have met Ihmilies calling themselves Rdjputs, and growing into general acceptance as Rajpdts, in their own country at 
least, whose only claim to the title was that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign 
“ Brdhmin. On the border line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, anyone can observe ^aste growing 
“ before his eyes; the noble is changing into a Uujput, the priest into a Br;jkhmin, the peasant into a Jat, and so on 
** down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a 
period not very remote from to-day.” « 

The reverse process of degradation from Edjput to lower rank is too common to require proof of its 
existence, which will be found if needed, together with further instances of elevation, in the section 
which treats of the Rajpfit and kindred castes. In the eastern district, where Brahminism is stronger 
than in any olber part of the Punjab and Delhi too near to allow of famihes rising to political inde^u- 
dence, it ia probable that no elevation to the rank of Rajptit has taken plsgse withiij recent times. But 
many Rdjptit families have ceased to bo Rajpdts. Setting aside the general tradition of the Punjab 
Jats to the effect that their ancestors were Rajputs wl‘o married Jats or began to practice widow- 
marriage, wo have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gurgaon and Dehlf, who have indeed retained the title of 
Rdjptit because the caste feeling is too strong in those parts and the change in \lieir wstoma too recent 
for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all puriioscs of equality, communion, or intermSUriage, 
cease to b© Rfijptits since they took to the practice of karewa ; wc^have the^ahnsars^of Hush^^airpur 
who were B^ptits within the last two or three generations, but have ceased to be so beewse they 
grow vegetables like the Arain ; in Karn^ we have Rajpfits who within the living generation have 
ceased to become B&jputs and become Sbekha, because poverty and loss of land forced them weaving 
as an occupation ; while the Delhi Sbauh^, within the shadow of the city wherMheir ancestors once 
ruled and fed the Indian armies in their last struggle with the Musalm&n iiy’Qelrs, have lost^ their 
caste by yielding to the temptations of karewa. In the Sikh tract, as I have said, the Jat is content 
Y 5747. K k . • ^ 





to bo a Jat, and bas never siaoe the xUe of power wiehedi to be oQ|>thhiig^4^<< In the Westere 
JPlains the ;^dom of marriage tdhmed idh&m bae inp^eded eaate reebdetionBj aod'|iinBiei «eak: is 
meosared by the tribe rather than by the lai^r' unit of Bat even' fh^e^fatnifies yrt^ a 

few generorii^ ago reputed Jats liave now men by seoid exolusiveness *to be-«riseognisedae 
and/amilies who were lately known as Rdjpdts kave sunk, till they are now classed wltif Jatl>; while 
the ruling tribes, the the Qoddil, the- Tiwdaa are oonunonly epoken of ee Bajpdtcb and &eir 
BmaUer bretlffen as Jats. The same tribe even is B&jpdt in one district and Jat in another, aooording 
to ite position anj^g the local tribea. In the Salt-rai^e Tract the deminaot tribes, the Joiyda, 
Moohas, and the like, are Kajpiits when they ore not Mughals or Arnbs^ while 4ll agrioaltufiil ^bee 
of Indian ot^n who cannot establish their title tb liijpdt rank are Jats. Finally, on the fnmrier the 
Path^n and Bilooh have overshfldowed Jat and BIjpdt alike ; and Bhalti, Punwtir, Tdnwar, all the 

E roudest tribes of B^jpdttlna are included in the name and have sunk to the level of Jat, for there can 
e no B&jpdts where there are no Btyas or traditions of Bajas. I know that the views herein set 
•forth will be held heretical and profane by many, and that they ought to he supported by a-.greater 
weriith of instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no time to in|reh<d my 
facts ; I have indeed no time to record more than a small proportion of them ; and all I can now 
attempt is to state the conclusion to which my inquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with the 
subject in mure^detoil on some future occasion. ■ 

T/i.e position of the Jat in tftePtmjdlt . — The Jat is in every respect the most important of the Punjab 
peojfHes. * In point of numbers ho surpasses the Bdjpdt who comes next to him in proportion of nearly 
•three to one f while the two together constitute 27 i)er cent, of the whole popnlation jef the province., 
Pcjitically he ruled the Punjab till the Klialsa yielded to our arms. Ethnologicully he is the peculiar 
' aud most prominent product of the plains of the five rivers. And from an economical and adminis- 
trative point of view he is fhc husbandman, the peasant, the revenue payer par excolleaoe of the pro- 
vince, His mandtrs do not bear the impress of generations of wild ftoedom whioh marks the races of 
oui' frontier mountains. But he is more honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no loss manly 
than they. • Study independence indeed, and patient vigorous labour are his strongest cbaractoristics. 
The Jat is of all Punjab races the most impatient of tribal or communal control, and the one which 
asserts the freedom of the individu^ most strongly. In tracts where, as in Bohtak, the Jat tribes 
have the field to themselves, and are compelled, in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon 
each other for somebody to quarrel with, the tribal tics are strong. But as a rule a •lat is a man who 
dlies what seems^ight in his own eyes and sometimes what seems wrong also, and will not be said nay 
by any man. I <1o not mean that he is turbnlent ; as a rule he is ver}' far from being so. He is 
independent andho Is self-willed ; but ho is reasonable, peaceably Inclined if left alone, and not difficult 
to manage. He is ushally content to cultivate his fields and pay his revenue in peace and quietness 
if people will let him do so ; though when he docs go wrong he “ takes to anything from gambling to 
“ murdei^ wjth perhujjs a preference for stealing' other people’s wives and cattle.” As usual the 
provtrbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, though pcrlmps somewhat too severely : 
“ The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, grass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the 
“ Jat.” . “A Jat, a Bhat, a caterpillar, and a widow woman ; these four arc best hungry. If they 
“ oat their fdl J;hey do*liarm.” “ I'ho Jat, like a wotmd, is better when bound.” In agriculture the 
Jat is pre-eminent The market-gardening castes, the Arain, the Mali, the Saini, are perhaps more 
skilful cultivators on a small scale, but they cannot rival the Jat as landowners and yeoman culti- 
vators. The Jat calls himself aminddr at husbandman ” as often as .fat, and his women and 
children a]ike work with him in the fields: “The Jat’s baby has a plough handle for a plaything.” 
“ The Jat stood on ins com heap and said to the king’s elephant drivers, ‘ Will you sell those little 
" ' donkeys ? ’ ” Socially, the Jat occupies a position which is shared by the Bor, the Qfijar,, and the 
Ahir, all four eating aud smoking together. He is of course far below the Bdjput, from the simple 
fact that he practises widow-marriage. The Jat father is made to «ay, in the rhyming proverbs of the 
country side, “ Oom(», my daughter, and be married ; if this husband dies there are plenty more.” But 
among the widow-marrying class he stands first. The Banya with his sacred thread, liis strict 
Hindooisuv and his twioe-born standing, looks down on the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down 
upon the Banya as a cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general agrees with the Jat. 
The Khatri, who is far superior to the Banya in manliness and vigour, probably takes precedence of 
the JAt. But among the races or tribes of purely Hindoo origin, I think that the Jat stands next 
after the*Brdhiaan, the B&jpfit, and the Khatri. 

'Ihere arc, however, Jats and Jats. I shall briefly describe each class in the remarks prefixed to 
the various sections under whith 1 discuss the Jat tribes ; and 1 shall hero do nothing more than 
briefly indicate the broad distinctions The Jat of the Sikh tracts is of course the tyin<»J Jat of the 
Punjdb, and he it is whomJ have described above. The Jat of the Bouth«eaBtemdistriotB differs little 
from him save in ve^gion ; though on the Bikdner border the puny B&gri J4t, iimm^ant from lus 
nqnless ptairies where he has been held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of culrivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts s||.rongly with file stalwart and independent- husbandman of the Malwtu On 
the Lower indue the Vord Jat is applied generically to a oongories of tribes^ Jats proper, Bl^jplits, 
lower* castes, and mongrels, who have no pomts in common save their Mdiammedan region, their 
agricnltn:i^ M’hnpa'tlon, and their subordinate position. In the great-western graring grounds it is, as 
1 have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jat and B&jpdt, the lattifr ternrlKiDg coscunonly 
applied fo those tribes who have attained political suprenuuy, while the people 'Whom they have 
8ubdued.or driven by dispossession of their territaiy to live a semi-nomad hfst in 't|i» central steppM 
are more often d{||^d as Jats ; and the state of things in the Salt-range Tract is vary, rinultw. 
Indqjd, riie word Jarljs ^ Punjfibi term for a graxior or herdsman ; though Mir. O’Brien says tliait'in 
Jatki Jat the cultivator is spelt with a bard, and Jat the herdsman or camel grazier with * eeHb 6 
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trord Jot |a Bohtok or Ainntzar means a cood deal ; in Mnzaffargarh oi' Batni# it means 
nothing at all^ or mther ip^haps^ it means a great dem more than any single word oisOI aMrd to ^ean 
if it is to be of any practical use; and the two classes respectively indicated by ijje fh 

parts of the {irovince must not be too readily confounded. . I ^ - 

“ The aa^ris eacf mMennv^r eftheiiguree.^SvLeh being the state of things, it may bt'itnai^ned that our figui^s do ifief sjhstM 
convey any very defiiute meaning. The 160,000 Jata of Derah GhSzi Kh^ ineluds 5,000 M&Us, 2,000 Jul&has, ^Ow' 
Tarkhtes, 4,500 Kut&nas, 4,400 Mallahs, 7»500 Mochis, 2,^700 Madihis. and so fo^h. In no other (Ustriot does thfa . 
confasion imvail to anything like so great an extent; but it does rnrevailin a smaller degree tiiroughout the sontfa*] 
western districts ; and till the detailed clan tables are ooiSplete it will be impossible to separate these ihconmraous itemii 
or to find out with exactness what our fig^ures do and what ihly do not include. The confusion is not wlibSy due to ^ 
entries in the schedules. Qn the Lower Indus and Chan&b the entries in the castcacolumn were ^mbered by thousands,' 
tribe being there tbe recognised unit rather than the more comprehensive caste ; and it was absolutely necessary to aUpw 
the staff <u the divisional offices, all picked men drawn. from the very district with the figures of which they'were dealing,/ 
some discretion in classifying these entries under larger heads. Ihus in Jliang the »Si/il will have been rightly classed nM 
R&jpdis, while in Derah Gliasi they wll with equal curreetness so for as local usage is concerned, havttbeen very probably, 
classed as Jats. Thus our figures are far from complete ; but I have done my l>est to indicate in the tbllowing parii- 
gvaph the' tinoes$aintieB and errors in classification as far as I could detect them. I had indeed hoped to treat the subject 
more fully, and especially more systematically than I have done. I had intended to attempt spme sort of grouping of 
the mat Jot tribes on the basis of their ethnic affinities, somewhat similar to that which 1 have attemptedsfor the Pathans, 
Btttl was not allowed the time necessary for such an undertaking ; and I hoA^'e therefore roughly grobped the thribes by 
locality BO far as my figures served to indicate it, and huniedly stated the leading fkets of\vhichI«was in possession 
regarding each, leavii^ any more elaborate treatment for a iuture occasion. Ine figures for tribes ore, as aliQcady 
explained, necessarily imperfhet, and must only be taken as approximations. • # • 


» DhtrihuUon of the Jats . — Beyond the Punjab, Jats are chiefly found in Sindh where tliey form the* 
masB of the population, in Bikaner, Jaisalmer, and Mdrwar, where they probably equal in numbei^all 
the liajput races put together, and along the upper valleyB of the Gauges and Jainua from Bareli, '< 
P'arrukhabdd, and GwfiUor upwards. Within the province their distribution is shown in Abstract 
No. 71 on page cxx. They are especially numerous in the central Sikh districts anil states, in the 
south-eastern districts, and in the IJerajdt. Under and among the hills and in the Rawalpindi Division 
Rajputs take their place, while on the frontier, both upper and lower, they are almost wliolly confined 
to the cis-Indus tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on both sides of the stream. The Jatl of 


the Indus are probably still in the country which they have occupied ever since their first entry into 
Tn3ia, though they have been driven back from the foot of the Sulemans on to the rivef by the 
advance of the Pathan and the Biloch. The Jats of the Western Plains [have ti^most almost without 
exception come up the river valleys from Sindh or Western Rajpfitdna. The Jats ^ the western atid 
central snb-montauo have also in part* come by the same route ; but some of them retain a traditional 
connexion with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the ancient Gajnipur, the site ^of the modern Rdwal*- 
pindi, while many of them trace their origin from the Jammu Hills. * 

The Jats of the Central and Eastern Punjab have also in many cases come up the Satluj valley ; 
but many of them have moved from Bikdner straight into the Mdlwa, while tiic great central plains of 
the Mdlwa itself’ are probably the original home of many of the Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. • Th*e 
flats of the south-eastern districts and the Jamna zone have for the most part worked up the Jiunna 
valley from the direction of Bhartpur, with which some of them still retain a traditional connexion ; 
thougli some few have moved in eastwards from Bikaner and the Mdlwa. ^The Bjiartpur Jats are 
themselves said to be immigrants who left the banks of the Indus in the time of Aurangzeb. Whether 
the Jats of the great plains arc really as late immigrants as they represent, or whether their stenry is 
merely founded upon a wish to show recent connexion with the coflntry of the Rajpfits, I cannot say. 
The whole question is one on which we arc exceedingly ignorant, and which would yicbly repay 
detailed investigation. 

JaU of the Western Plains . — First of all then let us purge our tables of that nondescript class 
known as Jats on the Indus, and, to a less extent, in the lower valleys of the Satluj, Chandb, and 
Jablan^, and in the Salt-range Tract. Mr. O’Brien writes as follows of the Jats of Muzaffargarh : — 

** In this district the word Jat includes that congeries of Mahammedan tribes which are not Saiyads, Biloches, Pathdns, 
or Qureshis. According to this definition Jats would include R^puts. 'lliis 1 believe is correct, llie Jats have always 
^‘been recruited from the Rdjpdts. There .is not a Jat in the district who has any knowledge, real or^fancied, ^hia 
ancestors that would not say that he was once a Rajpdt. Certain Jat tribes have names and traditions which seem to 
connect them more closely with Hindustan. Borne bear the Rajput title of Rai, and others, tliough Mohammedans^ 
** asBodato a Brahmin with the Mulla at marriage ceremonies, while the Punwars, Farildrs, Bhattis, Joyas, and others 
** bear the names of well-known tribes of Rjijput/ina. The fact is that it is impossible to define between Jats and Mustd- 
miin R^jpdts. And the difficulty is rendered greater by the word Jat also meaning an agriculturist irrespective of hia 
race, ana Jat5ki agriculture. In conversation about agriculture 1 have been referred to a Saiyad Zaildar with the 
remark^Ask Anwar Sh4h j he is a better Jot than we are. ^ • 

** The Jat tribes are exceedingly numerous. There are 165 in the Sandnwan tahsil abne. They have no large divudons 
" einl>Fadng several small divisions. Nor do they trace their origin to a common stock. No tribe is pre-eminent in birth 
" or caste. Generally Jats marry into their own tribe, but they have no hedtotion in Vnarrying into other tribes. They 
** give their daughters freely to Biloches in marriage. Bui the Biloches say that they do not give^heir daughters to Jats. 
“ This is, however, a Biloon story ; many instances of Jats married to Biloches could be named.’** « 


Besides this the word Jat, spelt with a soft instead of a fiord denotes^ camel grazier or camel 
driver. The camol oaimot lift its load ; the camelmau (Jat) bites its tail.’’ The fact sec^ps to be 
that the Biloches who camo into the districts of the lower frontier es a domiqg^ut race, ^contemptuously 
included all cultivating tribes who were not Biloch, or of some race such as Saiyad or Fathait whom 
they had been accustomed to look upon as their equals, under the generic name of Jat, until the 
people themselves have lost the very memory of their origin. It is possible that our own oncers may 
have emphasized the confusion by adopting too readily the simple classification of the population os 
the Biloch or peculiar people on the one hand and the Jat or Gentile on^ o ther, and that the 


* Among the organised Biloch tribes of the frontier, however, Bilooh girls are not given to Jat% « 
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so-called Jat is not so ignorant of his real origin as is commonly supposed. Bat the that in this 
part of the Bunjdb tribe quite overshadows and indeed almost supersedes cMte, greaily inoawiues the 
difficulty., ^ Mr. Bpe ronarhs : “ If you ask a Jat hb caste he will generally nssne some siibdirisba 
“ or plan quite unknown to fame.” However caused, the mult is that in the l)eny|dt, Musuffiugatli, 
and much of Multdn, if not indeed still further oast ond'north, the word Jat means little ibore than 
the heading “ others or unsbedfied ” under which Census officers are so sorely tempted to class tihoim 
about whom they know litue or nothing. A curious instance of the manner in which the word is 
u|ed in these part8*i8 adlorded by the result of some inquiries I made about the M&chhi or fisherman 
caste of Derah Ghizi Khfin. The reply sent me 'was that there were two castes, M^hhis or fisher- 
men, and Jat MtbhQis who had«taken to agriculture. It is probable that not long hence riiese latter 
wiU drop the Mdcbhi, perhaps forget their Mdchhi ori^n, aud become Jats pure and simple ; though 
they may not improbably retain as their clan nam'e the old Mdchhi clou to which they belonged, 
pr even the Mdcmlii itself. I give below a list of castes which, on a rough exan^ination 
of the dan ^bles of the Jats of the Mult&n and Derajdt divisions and Bah&walpur, I detected among 
the subdivisions of the Jats of those parts. Jat being essentially a word used for agriculturists only, 
it is more prqbablc* that a man who returns himself as Jat by caste and Bhatyara by tribe or olw 
should be a Bhatyira who has taken to agriculture, than that he should be a Jat who has taken to 
keeping a cook-shop ; and the men shown bolow would probably have been more properly returned 
under the respective castps opposite which their numbers are given, than as Jats. A more careful 
exaidinatton of the figures would probably have increased the numbers, and the detdled clan tables 
will give us mVich information on the subject. 


Abstract No. 72, showing other Castes returned as Jats in Multan and the Derajat. 
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Further to the north* *and east, away from the Biloch territory, the difficulty is of a somcwhol 
different nature, 'ihere, as already explained, the tribes are commonly known by thdr tribal ninno f 
rather ^an by the name 'of the caste to which they belong or belonged, and the result is that 
to H&j]^t, or now-a-days not unscldom to Arab or Mughal origin, arc generally set up. The tribes 
•who claim to be Arab or Mughal will be discussed either under their proper Itoad or under Sheklu 
and Mughals. ^ But the linc^ between Jats and Btijpfits is a difficult one to draw, And I have h^ 
obliged to decide the question in a rough and arbitrary manner. Thus the Sial are admittedly o) 
pure Bfijpfit origin, have classed them as B4jpfits as they are commonly recognised as such hy 
their Neighbours. Tho'Sfi.mTa are probably of no less pure extraction, but they are commonly 

known as Jats, and I have discussed them under that head. But b either cose I riiaU show Ae Sifl 








































or 8i&mra who have returned themselves as Jais side by side with tlic^e who liave returh^!^; thomseives 
as BijptitB, so that the figures may be as complete as possible. As a fact these people J^a !j^|ierally 
known as Si&l and Sfimra rather than as Jats or B&jpfits, and the inclusion of. them dhd^ either of 
the latter fabadinj^s is a classification based nmn ^nerally reputed origin or standing rather^ than 
upon any current and usual designation. *Mr. rurser thus expresses >he matter as he found *it lit 
Montgomery : — 

Thm is a wonderful uniformity aimt the traditions of the different tribes* The ancestor of each tribe was, as a ruSe^ 
** a lUyptit of the Solar or Lunar race, and resided at Hastindpur or Ddr4nagar. He scornfull/ rejected the pYopo«^ 
" of Delhi Emperor for a matrimonial alliance betweent the twp families, and had then to fly to Sirsa or BhatnSr, 
or some other place in that nemhbourhood. Next he came to the Mvi and was converted to Isl&m by Makhddm 
Bah4-ul-Haqq, or B&ba Farid* Then, being a stout-hearted man,, he joined tne Kbarrala in their marauding expe* 
** ditions and so his descendants became Jats. In Kamr Singh’s time they took to agriculture Wd abandoned robbery 
** a little ; and now under the English Government they have quite given up their evil ways, and are honest and wcll^ 
disposed.” 

• a • 

Mr. ^cedman writing from Jhang says : — « 




“ There are in this district a lot of tribes engaged in agriculture or cattle-grazing who have qo very clear idea of their 
origin but are certainly converted Hindoos. Many are recognised Jats, and more belong to nn cnonnous wicty of 
tribes, but are called by the one comprehensive term Jat. Ettinologically I am not sure ot my ground, but for practical 
convenience in this part of the world I would class as Jats all Mahammedans whose ancestors were converted from 
Hindooism and who are now engaged in, or derive their maintenance from, the cultivation of land or the pasturing of 
cattle.” • ; 


, The l^t words of this sentence convey an important distinction. The Jfit of the Indus and Lower 
Chanab is essentially a husbandman. But in the great central grazing gi'ounds of tlic Western Plains 
he is often pastoral rather than agricultural, looking upon cultivation as an inferior occupation wliich.^ 
he leaves to Arains, Mahtams, and such like people. 

On the Upper Indus the word Jat,- or Hindki, which is perhaps more often used, is applied in 
scarcely a less indefinite sense than in the Derajat, while in the Salt-range tract the meaning is but 
little more precise. Beyond the Indus, Jat or llindki includes both Rajptits and Awsipg, and indeed 
all who talk Punjabi rather than Pashto, In the Salt-range Tract, however, the liigher R&jpfit tribes, 
such as Janjda, are carefully excluded ; and Jat means any Mahammedan cultivator of Hindoo origin 
who is not an Awan, Gakkhar, Pathan, Saiyad, Qureslii, or Rajptit. Even there, however^ most of 
the Jat clans are returned as Rajputs also, and the figures for them will be found further on when I 
discuss the Jats of tlie sub-montano tracts. Major Wace writes : — f • 

The real Jat clans of the Rawalpindi Division have a prejudice against the name Jat, beqause i^is usually applied to 
“ camel-drivers, and to the graziers of tl»e bar whom they look down upon as low fellows. » BuJ there is, I think, no 
** doubt that the principal agricultural tribes whom we cannot class as Rdjpdts are really of tke same race as the Jats of 
the Lower Panjab.” 


The Jat in these "parts of the country is naturally looked upon as of inferior race, and die position 
ho occupies is very different from that which he holds in the centre and east of the Painjab. 
Mr. O'Brien gives at page 78 of his MuUdni Glossary a collection of the most pungent proverbs on 
the subject, of which I can only quote one or two : — Though the Jat grows refined, he will still use 
a mat for a pocket-handkerchief.*' An ordinary man’s ribs would break sA the laugh of a Jat/’ 
" When the Jat is prosperous he shuts up the path (by ploughing it up) ; when tfie Kirar (money 
lender) is prosperous he shuts up the Jat.’* A Jat, like a wound, is better when bound,’* Though 
" a Jat bcj made of gold, still his liinder iiarts are of brass.” The Jat is such a fool that only God 
can take care of him/’ 

The Pathdn proverbs are even less complimentary. If a Hindki cannot do you any hitrm, he will 
** leave a bad smell as he passes you.” Get round a Pathdii by coaxing, but heave a clod at a 
** llindki.” Though a Hindki be your right arm, cut it off.” ^^Kill a black Jat rather than a 
black snake.” The Jat of Dovah Ghazi is described as lazy, dirty, and ignorant/’ 

The Gfijars are the eighth largest caste in the Punjdb, and 'arc identified by General Cunningham 
with the Kushais or Yuchi or Tochari, a tribe of Eastern Tartars. About a century before Christ 
their chief conquered Kabul and the Peshawar country, while his son Himakadphisa, so^well known 
to the Punjab numismatologist, extended his sway over the whole of the Upper Punjdb and the banks 
of the Jamna as far down as Mathra (Muttra) and the Vindhyas, and ibis successor, the no less 
familiar king Kanishka, the first Buddhist Indo-Soythian prince, annexed Kashmir to the kingdom 
of the Tochari. These Tocliari or Kashais arc the Kasheiroei of Ptolemy, and in the middle of the 
second century of our era Kaspeora, Kasyapapura, or Multan, was one of their cliief cities. Probably 
about the beginning of the third centu^ after Christ the attack of iixe Khattan or White Huns re- 
called the last king of the united Tuchis to the .west, and he left his son in charge of an independent 
province, whose capital was fixed at Peshdwar; and from that time the Xnchi of Kabul are known sis 
Great Yuchi, and those of the Punjdb as the Kator or Litile Yuchi. Beforfe the end of the third 
century a porrion of the Gfiiars had begun to move southwards down the Indus, and were shortly 
afterwards separated from their northern brethren by anotfailsr Indo-Scythian wave from the nortn. 
In the middle of the fifth century there was a Gfijar kingdom in south-wdi^rn Jl^jputana, whence 
they were driven by the Bales into Glijerdt of the Bombay Presidency ; and about the end of the 
ninth century Ala Khana, the Gujar king of Jammfr, ceded the present *Gfijarddd, corresponding 
very nearly with the Giijrdt district, to the king of Kashmir. The town of Gfijrat is said to have 
been built or restored by Ali Khan Gtijar in the time of Akbar. 

The present distribution of the Gfijars in India is thus described by General Cunningham ; — • 


“ At the present day the are found in great numbers in every part of the north-west^f India, from the Indus 

** to the Ganges, and from the Hazara mountains to the peninsula of Gujr&t, They are spf^lv nuuierons along the 
banks of the Upper Jamna, near Jagadri and Duriya, and in the SaharaMore district, itmich during the last Century 
was actually called Gujrat. To the east they occupy the petty state of Stoiptar In Bundelkhund, and ope of ^e 
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ikHtihcdn dsstncts of Gwalior, which H atill tidied Oojttgar* Thqr are found only b apudt bodiee^ and^nmcb 
ebrooghout J^em Bf^putana and GwaHor $ but thc^ aie moxe ttumoroua in the Weetem, ISta^es^ lUid epe^^^y bii^de 
wher^ey fonn a large past of the population.' The Rijahe of. Rewari to the i^th of Bdhi ^ In 

the 8outh.jm {bx^ab they are thinly scattered, but Hheb numbers inmiem bipidly tdwaahls the x\ddih, Wbire stk^ have 
givfpi their name to several impoftant places, such aa C^d^nwala in the Reehna-Doab, Gujrat in the Cbj Bbab, and 
GidardGianbthe Sindh Sagar i^uab* Th^are numerous about" Jahlam and HasSan Abdul, and tbroiubxui tto 
Hasara district; and they are also found in considerable numbers in the Dardu districts of Chilas, Robh^ ana Smaiii to 
the east of th^ Indus, and m the contiguous districts to the west of the river.*’ 


^In ibe Punjdb tBby essentially belong to the lower sanges and sob^montane tracts^ and thoiip^ tbey 
have spread dovm the Jamna in considerable numbers, they are almost confined to the merain 
lowlands. ' 

In the higher mountains they are almost unknown^ Q^rdt is still their strongholdi and in that 
district they form 13^ per cent, of the total population. There alone hare they retained their 
/lomlnant positiqm. Throughout the Salt-range Tract, and probably under the eastern hiljs also, 
they are the pldest inhabitants among the tribes now settled there; but in the west rite Gakkfaars, 
^ Janjahars, and Pathans^ and in the east the Bdjputs have always been too strong for them^ and long 
ago deprived them oV political importance. In ^e Peshdwar district almost any herdsman is called a 
Qujar^ and it may be that some of those who are thus returned are not true Gdjars by raee.^ But 
throu^out the hill cmmtrv of Jammu, Chibhfil, and Hazdra, and away in the independent territory 
lying to the north of Pe^dwar as far as the Swdt rivet, true Gfijar herdsmen are found in grxjat 
nunmers/^all possessing a common speech, which is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the Punjabi 
br Pashto cuiVent in those parts. Here they are a purely pastoral and almost nomad race, taking 
their herds up into the highest ranges in summer, and descending with them into the valleys 
during the cold weather; and it may be said that the Ohjar is a cultivator only in the plains. 
Even there he is a bad cultivator, and more given to keeping cattle than to following the 
plough. 

It is impossible wthout further investigation to fix the date of the G6jar colonisation of the lower 
districts. Tltey are almost exclusively Musalmdn except in the Jamna districts and Hushydrpur, and 
thdy must therefore have entered those districts before the conversion of the great mass of the caste. 
The Jdlandhar Gfijars date their conversion from the time of Aurangzeb, a very probable date. The 
Firozpu/ Giijars say that they came from Dh^ranagar, in the south of India, that they moved thence 
to Bfinia in Sirsa, and thence again to Flrozpur, vid Eastir. The Mnsalmfin Gfijars of aU the eastern 
hilf of the province slill retain more of their Hindoo customs than do the majority of their converted 
neighbours, their women, for instance, wearing petticoats instead of drawers, and red instead of blue. 
It is noticeable that Uj^jrat is to the Gfijars what Bhatncr and Bbatti&na are to the Bhatti, a place to 
which there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. ^ 

The Ofijar is a fine stalwart fellow of precisely the same physical type as the |^at ; and the theory 
* of aboriginal-descent which has sometimes been propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived 
^y hS cast of countenance. He is of the same social standing as the Jat, or perhaps slightly inferior ; 
but the two eat and drink in common without any scruple, and the proverb says: ‘*The Jat, Gfijar, 
** Ahir, and Gola are Jjjll four hail fellows well met." But he is far inferior in both personal character 
and repute to the Jat. He is lazy to a degree, and a wretched cultivator ; his women, though not 
secluded, will not do field-work save of the lightest kind ; while his fondness for cattle extends to 
those of other people. The difference between a Gfijar and a Rajpfit cattle-thiof was once thus 
explained to me by a Jat: The Bajpfit will steal your buifalo ; but he will not send his father to 
say he knows where it is and will get it back for Rs. 20, and then keep tho Rs. 20 and the buffalo 
" too. The Gfijar will." The Gfijars have been turbulent throughout the history of the Funjfib, 
they were a constant thorn in the side of the Delhi emperors, and arc still ever ready to take advan- 
** tago of any loosening of the l)onds of discipline to attach and plunder their neighbours. Their 
character as expressed in the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a high one : A desert is 
better than a Gfijar : wherever you see a Gfijar, hit him.” Again ; The dog and the cat two ; 
“ the Rdngar and tlie Ofijar two ; if it .were not for these four one might sleep with one^s door open.” 
So, The dog, the monkey, and the Gi^ar change their minds at every step and “ When all other 
‘^castes are dead make friends with a Gfijar.” As Mr. Maconachie remarks : Though the Giyar 
possesses two qualifications of a Highlander, a hilly home and a constant desire for other people’s 
cattle, he never seems to have had the love of fighting and tho character for manly independence 
which distinguishes this class elsewhere. On the contrary, he is generally a mean, sneaking, cowardly 
fellow ; and I do not know that he improves much with the march of civilisation, thou^ of course 
there are exceptions ; men wlTo have given up the traditions of the tribe so far as to recognise .the 
. ** advantage of being honest — generally. ’ 

Such is the Gfijav vf the Jamna districts, t But further west his character would , seem to be 
higher. Maior WSce describes the Gfijars of Hazdra as a simple alUenduring race, thrifty and 
industrious, with no ambition but to Hje left alone in peace with their cattle and fields and many 
** of them arc fin<" men jn every >vay.” Mr, Thomson says that the Gfijars of Jahlam are the best 
fonhersjh the district ^^rhaps not excessive ptoise in a district held by Gakkhars, Awfins, and 
Rt^jpfits), thougji the Maliar or Axain is a better market-gardener; and that they ate miet and 
industrious, more likeable than (Salt-range) Jats, but with ifew attractive qualities., Mr. Bteedman 
gives a similar account of the Gfijars of Rawalpindi, calling them ‘‘ excellent cultivators*” So the 
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* On the other hand, Mr. Stcodinan is of opinion th|it tho figures for the Ginars of Rawriplndi are very much under 
the mark, and that manjjp^^ thorn must have b^n returned as Rajputs, or perhaps even Mughals, 

t Wilson, however, >|rite8 : “The Gujar villages in Gurgaon have, on tho whole, stood the late bad times better 
“ than those of almost any other caste ; better than the Jdts, and ahnoat as well as the Ahirs. Our Gurgfott Gdjaia ahs 
“ very little given to thieving, and I have rather a high opinion of them.f* 




€Kij«%irfHi!ishy£ipi]T are ei^ to be ‘*a quiet aiid;;iv;eU4)e}iaved set." ^ In J al gpd| wj ^ , iSirJ^^rd 
deeoHbee aa elaewhere of paetom lilabita* but 

" tory than usual;” and 1^. Barkley writes; " At prwent, after 30 j^rs of Bri&b . 

" probably as HtBe given to*ci'une as any other large class in the i^rioultural populaticA ' is^ lltlll 

" generally: true '^t they oeciipy themselves more with grarit^ thah with agrieultnre ; %uf b^ 

^ no means invariably the mise.” But & Firo;q>or, again, Mr.’ Brandreth describes them nsr tid' 

tviUbigjeultivatorB, and greatly addicted to thiering,” ohd gives instances of their criminal pns|l^- 
sitieB. ^UB it would appear that the further the Qdjar moves’ ftom his native hills* the more b© 
deteriorates and the more unpleasant he makes Jiimself to Ms neighbours. The fallowing desoripti^. 
of the Qdjars of Kfingra by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and mteresting 

“The Otnars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same designation ln'*the plains, itliere they are known a* . 

“ an idle, worthless, and thiering race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to cultivation and imprSvement) but above and 
^'belowtbqr’are both addicted to pastmai habits. In the hills the Gman are ezolusivriy a pastoral tribe; theyeuMVate 
.“.Boatoely at all. The Gadis keep flocks of sheep and goats, and the Gtqar’a wealth consists of buffaloes. These peoide 
“ Uye in'the skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence exclusively by the sale ol‘ milk, ghee, «|hd other produce of 
“ their heids. The men graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the woods tending their hes^. The women 
“ repair to the maricets every morning with baskets on their heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter>nulk, 

“ and ghee, each «f these pots containing the proportion required' for a day’s meal. During ttle 'luit nyather the Gqjors 
•< nsuailly drive their herds to the upper range, where the buffaloes regoioe in the riuli grass which the ‘rains bring forth, 

“ and at the same time attain condition from the temperate climate and the immunity from venompus flies which tor* 

“ meat their existence in the plsins. The Gujars are a fine, manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They 
“ are mild and inoffensive in manner, and in these hills are not distinguished by the badjire-eminence which attochto to 
“ their race in the plains. They are never known to thieve. 'I’heir women sre supposed cot to be verywornpbloas. 

“ Their habits of fiequenting public markets and carding about their stock lor sale unaooompanicd by their hnsbanda 
“ undoubtedly expose them to great temptations ; and I am aimid the imputations against their character are_ too welt 
“ founded, lliey ate tall well-grown women, and may be seen every morning entering the bazaars of the hill tewnS; 

" returning home about the afternoon with their baskets emptied of tneir treasures. The Gujars are found all over the'v 
“ district. They abound particularly about Jowala Mukhi, Tira, and Nadaun. There ore some Hindoo Gqjars, especially 
“ towards Mondi, but they are a small sect compared to the Musahnans.” 

It has been suggested, and is, I believe, held by many, that Juts and Udjars, and perhaps Ahirs 
also, arc all of one ethnic stock ; and this because there is a close comnmnion between them. It may 
bo that they are the same in their far-distant origin. But I ihitik tliat they must have either entered 
India at different times or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking so is precisely because 
th*ey oat and smoke together. Tn the case of Jat and BajpAt tlic reason fur differentiation ifl obvious, 
the latter being of higher rank than the former. But the social standing of J^ts, Gfijars, imd Abirs 
being practically identical, I do not see why they should ever have separated ’if tl^oy ■were once the 
same. It is, however, possible that the Jats were the camel graziers, imd pei&aps husbandmen, 
the Gdjars the cowherds of the hills, and the Alurs the cowherds of the plains.^ If this be so, 
afford a classification by occupation of the yeoman class, wMch fills up ttfe gap between and is 
absolutely continuous with the similar classification of the castes above thorn, as Brahmans, 
Banyas, and llajptits ; and of the castes below them as Tarklians, Chomars, and sp forth. But , 
we must know more of the early distribution of the tribes before wo can have any opinion ©n the 
subject. 1 have noticed in the early Mstorians a connexion Initween the migrations and location 
of Gfijars and Rlijpfits which has struck me as being more than accidental ; but the subject 
needs an immense deal of work upon it before it can be said to be eVon reqdy for drawing 
conclusions.’’*’ 


Gtyar Tribes . — ^The Gfijar tribes and clans appear to be very numerous, and apparently new local 
subdivisions have sprung up in many places. StiU the distribution of the main tribes, for which I 
give figures on the opposite page in Abstract No, 84,t is far more general than is the case ■with odior 
castes of 'equal importance. The figures only include 47 per cent, of the Gfijars of the province ; but 
they comprise 69 per cent, of those of Gfijrfit, and probably include most of the great original tribes. 
Khatfina and Chechi far surpass the others in number. 

The Chamar. — ^Tho Ghamfir is the tanner and leather-worker of North-Western India, and in tjie 
western parts of the Punjab he is called Mochi, whenever he is, as ho geneaally is, a Musalmfin, the 
caste being one and. the same. The name Chamdr is derived from the - Sanskrit Gharmrh&ra or 
** worker in hides,” But in the east of the province he ■ is far more than a leathesr- worker. ■ He is 
the general coolie and field labourer of the ■villages; and a Chamfirj if asked his caste by an EngUsh- 
man at any rate, will answer “ Coolie ” as often as “ Chamfir.”t They do all the Mgtir, or sueh work 
as cutting grass, carrying woo<l and bundles, acting as watchmen, and the like ; and they jslaster the 
houses with mud when they need It. Tliey take the hides of all^ dead cattle and the fiesh of all 
‘dOven-footi^ animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof goigg to Ghfibras. They make and 
mead shoos, thongs for the cart, and wMpsand other leather work | and' above all they do an imuieQae 
deal of hard work in the fields, each family supplying each cultivating oraociation with the continuouB 
labour of a certain number of hands. All this they do as village menims, reeding fixed customary 
dues in the riiape of a share of the produce of the fieldsi In the east and south-east ofi tiie Punjfib 
the village Chomfirs also do a great deal of weaving, which however is paid for separate^. *l'hc 
Chom^ stand far above tlie OhMiras in social position, and some of their^ tribes |re almost accepted 
as Hindoos. They ore generally dark in colour, and are ajlmott certainly of Aboi^mfil origin, 
though here again thehr numbers have perhaps bemi swollen by a'lembers flf ofhev end ^her castes 
who have ihllen or been deg^ed. The people say : " Do not cross the ifeny with a Black *Br&faam 
“ or a,£ur Oham&r,” one being as unusual as the other; Their women are celehiated for beauty, and 


* Mr. Wilsen notes that the Gfijars and the Barman tribe of Bfijpfits -are often fbnnd together ; and ihggests that 
ilur latter now ba to tile Gfijars what the Kh&nsfidiuMi are to the Meos; and what most Bfijpfiilrae to the date. . ' 

* In the Bu^.Censns Beport, ^ , # * 

t Why is a Ghamfir always addressed with “ Oh, Ghamfir ke ’* instead of “ Oh, damfir,*’ as aqy other cute would be P 
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loM of caste is ofteo alitribut^ to ^ great paxtiality for a Cbam&ml Slierifiaff faittiialong dUqiid^tioii 
oii ^Cliaii^ caste, which appears to be modi more extehaiTe and to inmi^ 
tribes in Hiwdst4n than in the Puiy&b. • ' . 

MiscellSSinediut entries classed as Chamars * — Pander the head' Cham&r 1 have inbladed!,ihe s^edolc 
itathia • - • - 57^ ehoini in the margin. 

Bunia • - • - 512 ^ The Dked appears to be a separate caste in the Cehtr^. 

Bildi - - , - - 423 "^inces, though closely allied with the Cham^. But in the; Punjab, 

■ ■ * * ■ as also T understand in the Central Provinces, the word is ofted. used 

fdjjr any “low fellow,” and is especially applied to gi Cham^r. 


T/te AMr.— -The J^hirs are paopsrW a pastoral caste, their name bwng derived from the Sanest 
Abhira, or “ milkman.” But in the runjdb they are now almost exclusive^ agricultural, and stand in 
quite the first rank as husbandmen, being as good os the Kamboh and somewhat superior to the Jat. 
JThey are of the game social standing as the Jat and Gfijar, who will eat and smoke with them ; but 
they do not s^m ever to have been, at any rate within recent times, the dominant race in any con- 
siderable tract Perhaps their nearest approach to such a porition was in Rewari and cdunti^ to 
the west of it^till loyally known ns Hirw&ti where they held nearly three quarters of idxeparganah 
in 1838. A very full description of them will be found in Elliott’s J?acc« of the North-West 
Kinces, and also in Sherring, 1., 332/f! The west coast of India and Gdjarat would appear to be their 
ancient homes, but they are numerous in Behar and Gorakhpur, and at one time there was an Ahlr 
dynifsty ia Nepal. In the Punjab they are chiefly found in the south of Dellii, Gurgfion, and Rohtak 
and the Native States bordering upon these districts, and in this limited tract they form a considerable 
proportion of the whole population. They are almost all Hindoos, and arc said to trace their ori^ii 
r from Mathra. They arc industrious, patient, and orderly ; and though they are ill spoken of in the 
proverbs of the countryside, yet that is probably only because the Jat is jealous of them as being even 
better cultivators than himself. Thus they say in Rohtak ; “ Kosli (the head village of the Ahirs) 
“ has 50 brick houses and several thousand swaggerers.” So in Delhi : “ Rather be kicked by a 
“ RSjpfit ov stumble uphill than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir ; ” and again : 
“ All castes are God’s creatures, but three castes are ruthless. When tltey get a chance they have 
“ no sliame ; the whore, the Banya, and the Ahir.” But these stigmas arc now-a-days at least 
wholly uhdeserved. * 

^The Ahirs of the North-West Provinces have three great sections, the Nandbani of the central 

dodb, the Jddlibans of the upper dodb and the Mathra country, and 
Gwalbans of tlie lower dodb at Benares. The Ahirs of the Punjab 
have returned themselves as shown in the margin. Of the Gwdlbans 
more than 16,000 are found in Patiiila. Within these tribes they 
have numerous clans, among which the Kosali of !^ohtak and Gurgdun 


Ahir TrIres. 


JMdbaus - 
Xandbans 
Gwdlbans - 

qumber 7,822. 


43.9(11 

- 24,998 

- 25,187 


The Banya . — The word Banya is derived from the Sanskrit Mnijya or trade ; and the Banya, as 
the name implies, lives solely for and by commerce. He holds a considerable area of land in the east 
of the province ; but it> is very rarely indeed that he follows any other than mcrcautilc pursuits. Tlic 
commercial enterprise and intelligence of the class is great, and the dealings of some of the great 
Banya houses of Dchli, Bikaner, and Mdrwdr are of the most extensive nature. But the Banya of 
the village, who represents the greg.! mass of the caste, is a poor creature, notwithstanding the title of 
Mahdjan or “ great folk,” which is confined by usage to the caste to which he belongs. He spends 
his Ufe in Ms shop, and the results are apparent in Us inferior physique and utter want of manliness. 
He is looked down upon by the peasantry os a cowardly money grubber ; but at the same time his 
, social, standing is from one point of view curiously higher than theirs, for he is, what they are not, a 
strict Hindoo, he is generally admitted to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears the janeo or sacred 
thread, his periods of pui-ification are lunger than theirs, he does not practise widow-marriage, and he 
will not eat or drink at their hands ; and religious ceremonial and the degrees of caste proper are so 
interwoven with the social fabric that the resulting position of the Banya in the grades of rustic 
society is of a curiously mixed nature. The Banya is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the 
countryside : ** He who has a Banya for a friend is not in want of an enemy and, " First beat a 
Banya, then a thief.” And indeed the Banya has too strong a hold over the husbandman for there 
to bo much love lost between them. Yet the money-lenders of the villages at least have been branded 
with a far worse name than they deserve. They perform functions of the most cordial importan<M in 
the village economy, and it is^smprising how much reasonableness and honesty there is in their 
dealings, with the people so long as they can keep their business transactions out of a court of justice. 

The Banya class forms the main commercial clement of the population of northern and north-wCstem 
India up to the mq^dian of Dahorc, and of Rdjputana. Indeed the origin and stronghold of at any 
rate those eoctions of the caste which arc most numerously represented in the Punjab is nortb-westem 
im^utana, and it is curious that while spreading so far to the cast of Bik^r, they should have 
' obtained .60 little hold to* the west of that country. In the Fnnjfib they are practically fonnd in any 

f reat nfimbers only in the Delhi and Hiss&r divisions, Amb&la, and in the central states of the Eastern 
^ins, and FiiwEpur ; though curiously enough there appears to be a considerable colony of them in 
Qurd^Spnr slid SiSlkot. But the word Banya is generioally used for “ shop-keeper ” all over the 
Punjab, not excepting even the frontier where Rirar is the more usual term; and ikliejnst possiUe 
that in some coses other mercantile castes have been included in the figures, ^is, j^qwever, cannot 
have happened tri any considerable extent, or the figures for the subdivisions of ea^ caste would at 
once show what haJmppeuCd. Of the Bonyas of the Punjfib about 92 per cent, are Hindoos. Chdy 
0’84 f»er cent, arc SikBs, most of whom arc to be found in Patiila, mbh$, and Rawalpindi. Thd 





i|(db9 constitute 7 per cent, of the wboje, ipjjicI arc ooufined k> the P<^li DiVjiuoni# 
or the tract bordenng upon BijpAtaun, the great stronghold of wefltern Jainieni- It ^ t^Oha ^t 
the propokion of Jain Banyas should not be larger in Sirsa. Only some 500 souls |fre as 

MussalmfinU, and these may perhaps be Banyas by dfeenpation rather than by caste. . 

It is soinetiiues said that B«inya is no true caste at all, but merely afl occupational term 
to Bhop-kecj>er,” and tliat the great divisions of the Banyas, the AggarM^ds, Oswals, and thd l&e, 
really occupy the position of castes ; and this is* in a sense true. The gimt spctioife do not inter- 
marry, and very possibly represent stocks of didbrent origin ; and if caste is ustsd in the same seas© 
or tribe, these sections are doubtless separate cast<#*. But if the word is used irj its purely Brabmfhi- 
cal sense, I do not think the Aggarwal and Oawal Banyas are scparalte^aslcs any more than are the (laur 
and Sfir«6t Brahmans. The two cases seem to be analogous. In all tlie non-a^rjcultural ciwtes who 
are found distributed widely among the po{>nlation, anything corres[)onding with coini>act tribal divi- 
sions, (}iich as we find imiong Bajpfits, Irathans, or Juts, is impossible* They do net move into and 



_ ___jipy identical social and religious positions, ^ ^ „ 

wrongly, as of common origin distinct from that of the Khatris and other castes whose avocationg arc 
the same as their ow^n ; and, save in the sense in which mieh caste names as Chainui' and Ohdhra are 
only occupational terms, T think that the term Hanya must be taken to describe a true cast of sup* 
posed common blood, and not a collection of tribes of distinct desc.ent united only by identify ol occu- 
pation. 

The divisions of the Banytt Caste.- 'Fhe divisions of the Banya caste with whicli we arc concerned in the Punjftb are 

shown in the margin. The Jvr;cncflf/.s*, or north-eastern division of Banyas, include 


Hanya sections. 
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section, and from which they take their name, is Agrolia in the Hiss4r district, 
once the capital of a Vaisya of the name of Aj^ur Sen, antr A*^lienoc they arc 
said ti> have spread over llindustan after ilte taking of that jdacehy Shah^b-ui-din 
Ghori in and Elliott points out that the fact that thrciighout the North- 

Western Provinces the Aggarwal Banyas arc supposed to he speciaUy hound to 
make ottcrings to Giiga Pir, the great saint from the neighbourhood of Agmlia, 
— hears testimony to the truth of the tradition. The IW aons of Agar Sen are sattl to 
have married the IS ennke-daughters of Raja Ihisak, dud t*^ga Pir is the grmest 
of the snake-gods. The Agghrwals arc often Jain, especially in llelhi and among the more wealthy classes of the t^ftes ; 
and when Jains, are generally of the Digamhara sect- But the great mass of them arc Jlindool, anjjj almost invariably of 

the Vaishnava sect. ... * > ^ nn * 

The Oswah or south-western section of the caste’ trace their origin from Osia or Osnagar, a town m Marwar, liieir 

djstribution in the Punjdh is shown in the margin ; their real home is in GOjarat 
and south •w'cstern -Rajputdna, whore they arc exceedingly yunjerous. They ^ 
are very generally Jains, and when Jains, almost always of the Swclainhora 
sect. 

I’hc thin! or north-western section is Mahosri who are most numerous in 
Bikdtier. Mr. Wilson tays that tliose of Sirsa claim Uiyput origin, and still have 
suhdi visions bearing Rnjpiit names. They say tlmt’thetr ancostor was turned 
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into stone for an outrage upon a yhoir, but was restored life by Mahesh or 
lame. Their distribution in the Piinjdb is shown in the 
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Malnideo; hence tlicir name. 

inai’gin. 1'hey are for the most part Vwsbnavti Hindoos, though occasionally 
Jttins. 1'heir relations with the Aggartfals arc much closer than arc those of the 

OsWaiS. . , • . ttn 

The Saralia iSimyas arc returned in the localities shown m the margin. J hey 
arc a branch of the Aggarwal s, but owing to some disjmtc left Agroha and settled 
in Sorala, a town not far from Agrolia, from which they take their name. They 
are as strict as other AggarwjUs, and not in any way rtofl or impure. They do * 
not inlermari’y with other Aggarvvals. I have been able to discover nothing re- 
garding their origin or flistinction )>ctween them and the other sections of 

^**^Thc Dasa Banyas arc not properly a distinct section of the caste. The wwd 
means ‘ hyiiriil,’ ami is used for members of other eusics who haves departed from 
the custom of the caste, or whose descent is not pure. The Dasa Banyas ore 
said to be descendants of an illegitimate son of an Aggarwal. To the figures given 
for them above should be added I fii>4 in Ambala who have returned themselves as 

\ - * nil Gata, which is a synoiiyin for Dasa. , i i i 

iiiiisiaw Little appears to he known of the minor subdivisions, It is to 1^ honed that 

Totiil - HW tJetailcd tables of subdivi-sions of castes now in course of preparation from the 

liajicrs of the Punjab Census will tell us something about them. The threse great 

seciiouS) Aggarwfil, Oswill, and Mahesri, arc said not to intermarry. The Banyas possess the Brahminical potraSf but it 
appears that they also have other subdivisions of the main sections of the caste. ^ 

The KuniMr.~~The Kutnlmr, or, as lie is more often culled in the Punjab* Oiimiar, is the potter 
and brick-burner of the country. Ue ia most numerous in liinsar and 8ir»a where he* is ottra a 
husbandman, and in the snb-montanc and central districts. »On the low^r Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as Jat. Uo is a true village menial, receiving cusfrtmary, dues, in exchange 
for which he supplies all earthen vessels needed for lunijehold use. and the earthenware pots used on 
the Persian wheel wherever that form of well gear is in voguo.^ He jilBo> dlone of all Punja^ cjisto#, 
keeps donkeys ; and it is his business to carry grain within the vtljage area, and to^ bring to tlic village 
grain bought dlsowhcro by hi» clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out of the village 
without payment’ He is the pfty carrier of the villages and towns, in which latter he i.s enudoyed 
to carry dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and the like. His religion appears to follow that of the neigh- 
bouidtood hi which he lives. His social standing is very low, far below that oT the Lobar and not 
very much nlmve that of the Chainnr; for his hereditary association with that imp ire hertst the 
donkey, the animal snored to Hitobi the i^nndhpox gtiddo^^^. nolliitos him : also hi.^ rfa Hnoaw to 
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carry loanura and swoepings. is also tho brick-burner of the Punjab, ns he alone under«tands the 
working of l^ns; and it is in the burning of pots and liricks that he conies into contact wi^ fbanure, 
which coiutitwcf*^ fboK I believe that he makes bricks also when they are moulded'; but the 
onlinyry village brick of sun-dried eai'th is gencflrally mad^by the coolie or Chatnfir, TheKiimhar 
is called] Pazawagar or kilg-^iiinier, and Kfizagiir (vulg. Kujgar) or potter, the latter term liemg 
geuemlly used for tliose t>nly who mako th<‘ finer sorts of pottcTy. On tho frontier he aj)pi>ars to be 
known as (iil^o. ^ 

The divisions of Kumluirs are very numerous, jind as a rule not very 
large. I show a •few of tho largest in the margin. Tho first two 
%.re found in the Delhi and IIissS,r, and the third in the Amritsar 
and Laliore, and the, last two in tho Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multfm 
divisions. In Peshaivar in(»re tlmn two thirds of the Kiunh^rs have 
returned theniHelves as Hindki. 

Tlio Mabiiiv and Or)Ia. do not irdermurry. Kurnlifirs of Sirsa iiw <lividrd intii t\^o great 

I s<‘Ctiuns, tlodhpuria wli(» eaiiw* from Jodhpur, use i’uraaces or bhatlis^ and are generally mere potti^rs ; 
and the Blk;iu«*I or Dose who came from BiUuiua' use pa/jduma or kilns, but are chiefiy agricultural, 
looking down upon the potter's occupation as degrading. The Kumhurs of these parts are hardly to 
be distinguished Trom Bagrl Jats. The two section.s of the caste appear to be closely conntxited. 

n e Ndi , — The Nai is tihc barber of the (Muiniry, and when a Alussalmaii, and in the cities, is often 
called In respect of his being a barber he is a true village menial, and he shaves and 

fcfliainpoob the vilUigi'i’s^, prepares tobacco for the village rost-bouse, and attends upon the village 
guests, lint he is imieh more than a barber. He is the hereditary bearer of formal messages from 
^oiic village to another, such as news of auspicious events, formal congratulations, letters fixing llie 
dates of weddings, and the lik(‘. News ol‘ a death i.: never cjirricd by him, however, but always by a 
Chfihra. He forms, moreover, iri compiuiy with a Brahman, the embassy sent to coiiehide a betrothal, 
ami lie is generally tlic agency tlirougli wdiieh the prcJiminariiiS of match-making an^ coudiiclerL At 
W'Ccidiug cereiuonics, too, li<‘ jilays an iiujiortaut part, iu*xt iuJeed to that of the Brahman himself, and 
on all these occasions rct^eivos suitable gratuiiic.% He is also the leech ol‘ the country, and the Jarriili 
or surgoop is iisutilly a Nai liy e;i.stc, and circmucisiou is (Mjmmonly ]i.o‘form(ul by a Niii. NolwitV- 
slandiug all this he is one of the impure castes, slaudlug iiiucli on tli(‘ same level as tlu‘ Avasli(*rnian, 
far, above th<5 (vliarimii% and somewhat below the Lobar, for Jiis occupation as a barber proper is 
oousider(‘d degradivg- At tho same tinas every Nai is not projiared to handle everybody's poll, 'riio 
imicast trilx's have tiielr own Naia, for a Nfii who had shaved a Chuhra would not be permitted to 
touch a I Im li<‘vc*tli:il all our own barlunv are Mussaliuans because a Himba) Nul who shaved a 

(/hi’istian w*o\dd be lionsidm'cd as polluted. The Nals arc poj)ularly known as a class of gi’oat astute- 
nc'ss, and the jirovorb says : “ jackal is the sharpest among lie.a?ts, the crow among biiah', and the 
• “,Nfii^iin<)ifg fuen.' Tho Nais are vc^ry uniibnuly distributed over the province, being least common 
in thi' Denijat wIku-o, lio\vov( r, soiiu' of ilunn upjHiar to lia\e reiurm d tlioinsehes as •lats. 1'bey arc 
uppnvontly lliiicloo among llindoosaiul iVTussalmau among Mnssab nans, and in a lesser degree Sikh 
among Sikhs. On ilu'.rfvboU; about ob per cent, are Mussalnuius, 0 per cent. Sikhs, and the rcHuainder 
Hindoos, A SiWi barber naudd njipc.ar a contradicliim in tcriiis ; but besides the functions cnuinoruterl 
above, he shampiK)i;, cuts tlie nails, and cleans th<‘ ( ars of liis patients. He ajipcars to be known as 
Jtijak in the west of the province, and as Kaugera or “ com))-inan '' in the liiils. In (Jurgaon 
Mussulman barbers are sometimes i%*illcd Ustan, as well as by the more coumion term Ilajjarn. 


Th(i Nai tribes and clans are 


Divisions ok Nais. 


Divisions, tlic 


very numerous, 1 shdw a few of tlie largest in the i 
first two are most numeious in th(‘ Delhi and llisssir 
next two in the ciMitra) districts, and the la^^i two in the west of the 
j>rovincc. The. Mii.^salruau Nais i/f Kama) ar(‘ said to be divided 
into t\r(^ sections, the Turkia who came in with flic Mahammedaii 
lumquevors and the tJagrel or converts from ilindooi.sui, so called 
because their women wear, or mice wore, the Hindoo j^elticoal or 

The Lohar of the Punjab is, as his name inijilics, a blacksmith pure and simple, 
lie is quo of the true village menials, reexdving customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce, 
in return foj* which he makes and mends all the. iron implements of agriculture, tlu' inab'rial being 
found by fhe husbandman. Tic is most niinicrous in proportion to the total iiopulation in the bills and 
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smitlfs w(»rk in tllq^o^jiarts, or ]»erhaps the carjwntcr and the blacksmith are tho same. His social 
position is low, even for a menial ; and lie is classed as an impunj caste in so far that #lats and others 
of similar slaiidiug will have no socifd communion with him, though not as un outcast like the 
scavenge.^ Ilis inipiuit^, like that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, springs solely from the 
nature (A his empfoy incut ; perhaps because it is a dirty one, but more probably because black is a 
Colour ot^ evil owicii, thotigh on the other hand iron has powerful virtiusM as a charm against the evil 
eye. ft is not Impossibhi that the necessity under which he labours of using bellows made of cow- 
hide may have sometliing to do with bis impurity.* appears to follow very generally the religion 
of the neighbourhood^ ami some 34 per cent, of tlie Lolmrs arc ICndoo, about 8 peri^oent. Sikh, and 
58 jier cent Musolinan. Most of the men shown as Lohurs in our tables have returned themselves 
as such, though somfr few were recorded as Ahngai, tho Persian for blacksmith, and as Nalband or 

* ffoJ#>rooke says that the Karmakdm, or blacksmith, is classed iu the IWans as one of the polluted tribes. 
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fatrior. Ill the north of and probably in the Central Staten of the JBlafiftetn Plaine^ tbo Lobar 
or blucknmith and the Khati or carpenter ai’o undistinguishable, the sanie men doing ^otb ]<;bdn of 
work ; and in many, perhape in most parts of the Punjab the two intermarry,^ In irph;;^pur they 
are said to fcrm a single caste called Lohar^Tarkhan^ and the son of a Id^cksinith wiJi oft^ tak0 to 
car|)entry and vice vcrsd ; but it appears ’that the castes were originaJBy seiwirate, for the joint caste 
is still divided into two sections who will not intermarry or even eat or smoke together, the Dhanorin, 
from dhamnay ''to blow,” and tlio Khatti from hhdfy "wood,” In (hijrunwala the same two 
sections exist; and they arc the two giTat Tarklnin tribes also. In Karflal a sort of con-- 
nexion seems to bo admitted, but the castes are now distinct. In Sirsa the Ijahars may be divided 
into three main sections; the first, men of undoubted jxnd recent Jat and evdn Kajplit origin who 
have, generally by reason of poverty, taken to work jus blacksmiths; secondly) the Suth^ir Lohfir or 
members of the Suthar tribe of ciivpentors who have similarly changed their original occupation ; 
and thirdly, the Gadiya Tiohar, a class of wandering blacksmiths nut uncommon tljroughoiit the east 
and south-east of the province, who come up from Rajpiitana and Uie North-West Provinces auti 
travel about with their families and implements in carts from village to village, doing \lic finest sorts 
of iron work which arc beyond the capacity of the village artizjins. The trildition^runs that the 
Suthar Lohars, who are now Musalman, were origlnjdly Hindoo Tiirkhsins of the Suthar tribe {see 
section 627) ; and that Akbar took 12,000 of them from Jodhpur to Delhi, forcibly eircumcis(Kl them, 
and obliged them to work in iron instead ol‘ wood. Tli<^ story is admitted by a section of the Ij()liars 
tbomselves, and jirobably luis some substratum of trutli, TIicbc men came to Sirsji Irom the direction 
of Sindh, where they say they formc^rly held land, and jire commonly known aw M*ultani Lohars. 
The Jat and Suthar Lohars Htand higlicst in rank, jind the Gadiya lowest. Similai' di8tin<;|Lioiis 
doubtless exist in other parts of the Punjab, but unfortunately I have no information regarding thein.^^ 
( )ur tables show very few Lohar tribes nf any siyie, the only one at jill numerous being the Dlianian 
1‘oiind in Karnal Jind its neighbourhood, where it is also a carpenter trib(‘. 

The Stjtnar . — The Sumir, or Zargar, as he is often called in the towns, is tlic gold and silver smith 
and jeweller of the province. ITc is also to a very large extent a money-lender, Ublng jewels in 
pawn Jind making advances uptni lliem. The practice, almost universal among the villagert?, of 
Ijparding their savings in the form of silver bracelets and the Iik(^ lujikes the caste, for it would 
apjjcar to be a tnu; caste, an iinp/)rtant and extensive imo; h is generally distributcrl lliroilgbout the 
province, juid is represented in most considerable villages. The Snnar is vcyry generally ti Hindoo 
ihrougliout the Ejistern Phiins and the Salt-range Tract, though in the Multftn Division and onlhc 
frontiijr he is often a Musalman. In the thmtral Division there arc a lew >Sikh Shujirs. ^fhe Snnar 
prides himself upon being one of the i\viee-l)oru, and many of them wear tlio 'janromr sacred thread; 
but his social standing is iUr inferior to that of the mercantile and most of the agricultural castes, 
though sujjerior to ^hat of many, or perhaj)s of all other artizans. In Delhi it is said tbat they arc 
divided into the Ihise who do and the Deswale who donut praelirA*. and that the Deswaia, 

Snnjir ranks immcdhitcly below thi^ llanvu. This is probably true if a ndigions stjitulard be a|!plied; 
but I fancy timt a flat looks down upon ihc Sunar as much below liiin. 

T/ir ('Uithra , — The Clifihra or llhaugi of 11 induct an'*' is the ^wccper jind scavenger pne exccUence 
of the Punjiib, and is found throughout the province except in the hills, where he is ^cidaccd by other 
(‘astes presently to be described. He is i‘(nnpar;iiivcly rare on the irontior where he is, 1 believe, 
chiefly c^onfined to the towns; and most numerous in tlic Ljiliore and Amritsar .Divisions and Farid kot 
where, miuih of tlic agricultural labour i^ performed by him, as hc'liorc fills the jiosition with respect; 
to Held work which is held in tlie oast oi ihc. jwovince by the Chanuir. For tin* frontier, however, 
the figures <»f Abstract No. 72 must be adiled, which shows the Chiiliras and Kulanas who have 
returned themselves as Jats. Ho is one of the village menials proper, who receive a eiistomjiry share 
of the produce and perform certain duties. In th<? east of the province he sweeps the houses and* 
village, collects the co^v dung, pat.s it into cakes and stacks ,it, works up the manure, helps with the 
cattfc, and takes them from village to vilhige. News of a death sent to friends Is invariably carried 
by him, and he ia the general village messenger {Lchhar, llalAiy ihifdhar^ Dawra), He also makes 
the vhliAj or winnowing pan, and the sirki or grass thatch iiscmI to cover carls and the like. In the 
centre of the province he adds to these functtoiis actual hard work jit the plough iind in the field. 
He claims the flesh of such dead atiiiruds as do not divide the hoof, the cloven-footed belonging to ib(! 
Gliamsir. But his occupations change somewhat with his religion ; and here it. will be well Ibo show 
exactly what other entries of our sclicdiiles I lul ^'0 included under the head of (^liulira : — • 
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These various names denote nothing more than a change of religion, sometinu^ accoinjiauied by a 
change of occupation. Table VIII. shows that the Hindoo Chtihra, that is tvi'say, the Ohiihra who 


They prefer'to call themselves Clmhra, looking upon the term Bhangi as opprobrious. • » ♦ 

LU2 
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follows tlu! original religion of tb^ co^te and has been cluaaed by m at) HmdoOj is ibund in all the 
eastern haH‘<k the Punjab plains ; but that west of Lahore ho bt^rdly exists save in the great cities of 
Riiwnl/tindi, Mulifin, nnd Peslidwnr. His religion is sketched in Part VIII. of the chapter on 
reJigi'/n. I may add that #incc writing that cha^)tcr, I have reccivod traditions from disfont parts of 
the )>roviiice which leave little.tioul)t that Bala Shdh^ one of the Chtihra GuruSf is another name for 
Bal Mik, a hunter of the Karnal district who was converted by a holy Kishi, and eventually wrote 
the liiiiuayanrt. The Risln wished to proscribe penance, but redectod that so vile a^nmn would hoi 
bq able to say RAlSl RAM. So he set him to say MRA MRA, whichi if you say it fast enough^ 
comes to much the same thing. Their other (jk/tu is Ldl Beg ; and they still call their priests 
Lalgurns. They generally iiiariy by phera and bury their dead face downwards, though they not 
unseldoin follow in these respects the custom of the villagers whom they servo. 

The Sikh Chuhra — Mazbi and lianyreta. — The second and third entries in the fable of the hist 
praragrapli, viz,, Mazbi and Rangreta, denote Clitihras who have become Sikhs. Of course a« Mazbi 
will often have been returned as Chdlira by caste and Sikh hy religion ; and the figures qf Table 
^ VTII. A. arc the onc;s to i»c followed, those given above being intended merely to show how many 
men returned to me under each of the heads shown I have classed as Chiiras. Sikh Chfiliras are 
almost confined to the districts and states immediately east and south-east of Lahore, which form the 
centre of Sikhism, Mazbi inoaiis nothing more than n member of the scnvonger class converted to 
Sikhtsm. ^ 'Fhc Mazbis lake the pdhvl, wear their hair long, and abstain from tobacco, and they 
anparcntly refjisc to touch night-soil, though performing all the other offices hereditary to the 
Ohuhra caste. Their great Guru is Tog Bahadur, whose mutilated body was brought back from 
Hehfi by Chuhnis, who w’ere then and there admitted to the faith as a reward for their devotion. 

^But though good Sikhs so far as religions observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary pollution is 
u^)on them ; and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with tluMn even in religious ceremonies. 
They often intermarry witli the Lai Begi or Hindoo Ckuhra. They make capital soldiers, and 
sumo of our regiments aio whully (^ompo^cd of Mazbis. The Rangreta are a. class of Mazbi n[)parcnily 
foinid only in Arnbala, Lfidbifma, and tbc neighbourhood, who consider themsedves socially superior 
to the rest. The origin of their superiority, 1 am informed, lies in the fact that they were once 
iiolorious^as highway robbers ! But it appears that the Rangretns havcj very generally abaudomjtd 
scaveiigering for leather- woi k, and this wotild at once account for their rise in llie social scale. In 
tbg hills Rangreta is tjften iis: 3 d as synonymous with Rangrezor, Chhhnba, or Lilari to denote tbc 
cotton dyer and jumper; and in iSirsa the Sikhs will often call any Chuhra whom they wish to 
please Rangreta, and «t rhyme is current Rangreta, Gnru hd beta, or “the Rangn^ta is the sou of tlio 
Guru.’’ * • 


The Mmalmdn Chvhrn — Musalli, Kutnna, cSv.- - Almost all tlie Chfdiras west of Lahore are 
Musalmans^jaud they are very commonly called Musalli or Kutana, the two terfOs being apparently 

* a-hnostf synonymous, but Kutana being chiefly used in the south-west and Musalli in the north-west. 
In Sirsa tlm converted Chuhra is called Dindar or “faithful’’ as a term of respect, or Khojah, a 
eunuch, in satirical allusion to his ciroiimcislon, or, as sometimes interi»reietl, Khoja, one who has 
found sidvation. But ft Jippeors that in many ]>arts the JMiisalmaii Clu'ihra continues to be called 
Cliulira so long as he eats earrion or removes nigl»t-soil, and is only promoted to the title of Musalli 
on his relinquishing those habits, tlic Musalli being considered distinctly a higher class than the 
(Miuhra. On the other hand the^lusalli of the frontier towns does remove night-soil. On the 
Peshawar frontier the MusnIU is the grave digger as well as the sweeper, and is said to be soinclinics 
called ShahrKhel, though this latter title would seem to be more generally used for ChOihras who 
have settled on the upper Indus and taken to workijjg in grass and reeds like the Kutanus 

• presently to bd described. 

Kut/ina, or us it is more commonly culled in the villages Kurtana, is tlie name usually given to a 
class of Musalmdn swrc jiers who liave settled on the bank of the lower Indus, have given up scaven- 
gering and eating carrion, and taken to making ropes and working in grass and reeds ; though the 
word is also applied, to any Maliammcdao sweeper. Some of the Kurtdnas even cultivate land on 
tbeir own account, So long as they do scavengering the Kurtanas are admitted to religious equality 
hy tlic other Maliammcdans. 1 think it is possible that the Kurtdnas of the Indus banks are a 
distiuct^castc from the Bbaugi and Chuhra of the JEasteru Punjab. The detailed table of clans will 
doubtless tjirow liglit on the point. 


IJirisions of the Chuhra ^,, — 


CneiiHA Tiuoks, 


Sahoim 

• 7^,541 
‘ 77,«fa 

Gil . 

Bhatti 

- • - 44,4WJ 

Khokhar - 

- .19,751 

Mattu 

- ;if),74«. 

Kbfiru ' - 

- -.‘Jli.GM 

Kaliyana^- 


Ladlbar 

• - - ?4,10<> 

Sindhu • - 

- t2,m< 

C'hhapriband 

- iy,H72 

Untwftl 

• 1«.781 

Kaiidabiivi - 

- 17,(i2.1 

lUnsi 

- 

KhcT^ar 

- » - 

Borat 

- - 12,535 

llhatiwll 

• • t 

. 0.617 


The Chuhra divisions are very numerous, but the larger sections 
•returned in our schedules only include about half the total number. 
Some of the largest are shown in tho margin. The greater number 
of them are evidently named after the dominant tiibe whom they or 
tlieir ancestors served. The Sahotra is far the most widely distri- 
buted, ^and this and the Bhatti and Khokhar are the principal tribes 
in the Multan and Rawalpindi Divisions. The others seem to be 
most largely returned from the Lahore and Amritsar Divisions. 
Those who I'cturned themselves as Chfihtas and Musallis respectively 
sliowed some large tribes, and the above figures include both. The 
Kurtanas returned no large tribes. 

'Jhe Kami , — The Kanets arc the low-oostc ouliivating class of 
all the eastern Himalayas of the Punjab and fbe faiHs at tWr ba 8 e 5 
us far west as Kfilu and the eastern portion of the Kfingra district 
throughout which tract they (u3rm a very large proportion of the 
total popidntion. Beyond this tract, in K&ngra proper^ their place 
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w fillod by Ghiraihii. Tho countty they inhftbit is held or gt)VorncH by Hill of prebietoric 

aooestty, tho groater iMirt of wh<Hn are far ttjo {itroud to cultivate with their own hiund«s who 
employ tlw Kanole as nusbaadraen. Tlie Knnots daitn to bo of impure origijt, bat there is 

little doubt iihat they are really of Aborisrinul stock. * At tho same time it is most difhcnlt to Hej|i^te 
them from R£this, and in Chainfon both have been included under the latter head. I'he whole!' quet; 
tion of their origin is elaborately discussed- by Genend Cunningham at pages 125 to 1.35 of Vol. JCIV. 

his Arohieologieal Keports. He identiKes them with the Kunindas or Kulindas ol* the Sanskrit 
claerios and of Ptolemy, anij^is of opinion that they belong to that great Khasa m -o which, before the 
Aryan invMioa, occupied the whole sttb'Himalayofl tract from the Indus to the Brahmapiitra, aAd 
which, driven up into the hills by tho advancing wave of immigration, now separates tho Aryans of 
India from the Turanians of Tibet But the Kjiuets are divided into two gri^t trilms, the Kluveia 
and the U^o, and it is probable that the Khasias ore really descended from iuteruourse l)ctwecn tho 
Aryan immigrants and the women of the hills. The process by whiub the gr«it Kh<»H tribe of Nepal, 
thus grejv up is admirably described by Mr. Hodgson in bis essay in the military J;ribc8 of that 
country, which is quoted at some length by General Cunningham, and, less fully, by mo. The dis- 
tinction between Kiiasi and lido is still sufnciently well iiiiu-ked. A Kha«ia (?lisorveo the impurity 
after the death of a relation prescribed for a twice-born man ; the Rdo that prescribed for au outcast. 
The Khasia wears the janeo or sacred thread, while the lido does not. But the distinction is 
apparently breaking down, at least in KCilu, where the two tribes freely eat, together and iiittn’intirry, 

though the Khasia, if asked, will deny the laot. * 

» % 

Mr. Lyall thus describes tho Kancts of Kulu ; — . 

“ The Kanets are often classed by other lliridoos as on a par with the itathis of Kau^ra. Just as the Rath is claims to 
" be Rojputs who have lost fprade by taking to the plough^ or the offspring of Rajputs by Sudra women so the Kanets 
“ say that they are tho children of w’omcn of the hills by Rajputs who caino nj) from the ])lnins. Uy one story both 
** Kanets and Dagis were originally of tho same stock. Two sons of the derni-god, Bhim Sen IViridab, had eacli a son 
“ by the daughter of a Kulu rakbas or demon. Oiu* of the'se sons married a Bhotanti» or woman of Tibet, w'ho feci him 
** with yak's i6esh, so he and his children by her became Dagis. The otlier son was ancestor of tlie Kanets* 

“ Both of these stories perhaj)s point to the conclusion that ihe Kanets and Dagis arc of mi.\cd Mughal and Hirfdoo 
“ race. (Jeneral Cunningham says as much of the Kanets of Kaniiwar, and connects the caste name with tho word 
“4<arana, which implies mixed blood. The Kanets urc divirleil into Kassiyas and Rjm>,s, 'I'lic Raos say thai the origin 
** of this division wnis that a Raja of Kulu ordered the Kanets to reform their loose j^racticcs, and conform altogether to 
Hindooisni; those who obej^ed were called Kussiyas, and those wIuj stuck to their old way^^Raos. It is a facl that at 
“ the present day tlie former arc more Hindoo in all observances limn the latter, and the sto^y is f^therwise probable? as 
one can see that the foreign priests round the Rajas were alway.s striving to make the Kulu pconle more orthoilox 
” Hindoos, greater rcspectors of Brahmins, and less devoted to the \vf)r.ship of their local divir^ties. The Kassiyas wear 
** ihtjaneo, and pretend to some superiority, which, how'ever, is not admitted by the Raos, They intermarry anil eat and 
drink together out of the same cooking pot, hut not out of the same dish or jilate.*' 


ITo ndcls that they are not tuH, but Ktronjj and active*, and gftnierally have handsome iTgurcs. Sonic i 
are hardly darker tliau Spaniards in complexion, tvith a ruddy colour showing in their cheeks; others 
are as dark as the ordinary Punjabi. Of the called Kanets of Lahul he writes that they '‘nre 
a mixed race, but tfu* Mongolian element predominates over the Iiuliun. AJany of those who live 
“ in the lower valley arc no doubt descendants of Kanet settlers from Ktilu and Hangahal ; tho rest 
arc pure Tibetan, or nearly so.’' in J.iuhul the Kanets, like all otluu' classes of Itlie people, will cat 
cows and bullocks which liavc died a untund death. They never wear the sacred thread. The social 
status of the Knnct uppears to be very low. A Siinar will marry a Kanet woman, but he will not 
give his daughter to a Kanet, nor will he cat from the hand of a Kanet, though his wifo.will do so, 
Jn Luhul even a Brahman or Thakar ^^iU take u Kanet woumn si^ u sccond-class wife, and the off- 
spring of the latter, who arc known as Gffru, will in a few generations rank sis Thakar. Those of the 
former, however, can never rise to full etpuility with the pure Brsihman, though they arc commonly ' 
known aa Br&hinans. The fathers will not esit from the hands of sons begollen in this mamior, but 
will smoke with them. 


Kanet Tkibks. 


General Cumiingham says that the Kau<»ts have three principal chins, Miingal, Chaulpin, and Rao. 
The Chauhan will almost oertninly l)c Khasia. Witli respect to the Mangal 1 have no information, 

nor do 1 fifld it in niy papers, unless Pangalana be a misreading for 
Mangaluna W Mangal. The principal Kanet divisions returned iu 
our jjapers are shown in the margin. More than half thg Kasib are 
iti Bashtthr, The name belongs to a Hrahminical f/vtra, and is pro- 
bably no tribe at all and only returned because the heading of the 
schedule was ini:«under8tood. The Chauhan arc principally returned 
from Mandi, Suket, Nahnn, Keoiithal, and Jubbaj; the Khasia from 
Bashahr an#l Kongra ; the I^ingalana froip Sifk^fc ; and the Punwfir 
from Nahan. General Cunningham assigns the upper valley of^ the 
Pabar to the Clmuhan, the lower Pabar, the Riipin, and thc*Tons valleys to the Rao, and the tract 
west of the Pabar ba«in to the Miingal. Mr. Anderson notes that tho Khffs^a arft more conimon in 
Kiilu proper, and the R4o in Scoraj. ^ ^ 


1. 

Kasib • 


<2. 

ChauhAn - 

- 

X 

Mo . 

- 32^lS 

4. 

Khasia 

- 2!!.285 

5. 

Pahgal&n 

. 12,067 

6, 

Thakar - 

7,3.')6 

7. 

Punw/Lr 

- 7,120 

8. 

liSfittiri 

. .3,859 


The Jkinwar . — Tlie Jhinwar, also called Kahar in the east, and Mahra, where a Jliiuloo, in the 
eentro of the province, is the carrier, waterman, fisherman, and basket maker of the cast of the 
Punj&b* He cairiea palanijiiins and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the shoulders’; and 
he specially is. concerned with water; insomuch that the cultivation of water-nuts and tho netting of 
water fowl i« for the most part in his hands, and he is the well-sinker of tho^ province.^ Ho is^a true 
village menial, receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this catiacityjhe 
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Bupplies all tha baakoto needed by th« cultivator, 
and brings water to the men in the fields at harvest 
time, to the hotues wheco the women are sedudcd, 
•and at weddings and other similar ooctosioDH; His 
ocenpations in the c<,‘Utrc and west of the province 
are described under the bead M^bi. Ilis social 
standing is in one respect high ; for all will drink at 
his bands. But he is still a servant, thongh die 

- , _ jjjgjjggt „f ciasB. 

^ * 

I hiiva included unScr Jhinwur such men as returned themselvcH as Bhiehtis, Mashkis; or Saqqiihs, 
the tin’ins for Mnsalmdn wator-f'^rriors. It is just possible that some of those men may bo of other 
castes than .Jhinwar, but the number of such will be exceedingly small. 

The miinbclH so included are given in the margin, cxci^pt for the Amritsar Division, which anado no 
separate returns ♦ 

o f Jhinwar, Maah/ii, and Mnllah. — The 
subdivisions of both Jhinwar and Mdchhi aiTJ very 
numerous. 1 show one or two of the Jiirgest in 
the margin, adding the figun^s for Mallahs. These 
tribes do not appear to bo found in any numbers 
among the Bhatynra and Bharbhtinja, and wo must 
wait for the detailed tables of clans before wo can 
compare tho subdivisions of those castes, and thus 
throw ligVit iqion tho rpicstion of their identity or 
diversity. 

VVie Tarhhdn . — Tho Tarkhan, better known as Barbtii in the North-West Provinces, Barbrin tho 
dainna districts, and KMii in the rest of the Eastern Plains, is the carpenter of the province. Like 
tlie Lolitir, he is a true village menial, mending all agricultural imjilements and liousehold fumitim;, 
and making them all, except tlie cai t, the Jk^rsian Avheel, and tho sugar-pn‘ss, without payment 
beyond his cnstomarytilucs. I have aln^ady pointed out that ho is in all probability of tho samo 
caste with the Ldliar ; but his social position is distinctly superior. Till quite lately Jats and tho 
like would smokj with him, though latterly they have begun to discontinue the custom. The Khati 
of the Central ProviiietiS is both a cfirpentor and blacksmith, and is considered siijierior in status to 
the Loh6r, who is tho latter only. Tho Tarkhiin is very generally distrilmtod over the province, 
though, likp most occupational castes, he is less numerous on the lower frontier tkan olsewliero The 
ligurw of A&slract No. 7*2 (page <^xxlv.) must, however, be inclu(h‘d. In the hills, too, his placid 
is largely taken by the Thavi, and perhaps also by the liohitr. 1 have included niulcr Tarkhan 
all who returned themselves as cither Barhi or Khati : and also some 600 Khariidis or turners, who, 
were jirctty equally distributed over the province. 1 am told that in the tJamiia districts the Barhi 
considers himseff s|ip<Ji*iur to his western brother the Khati, and Avill not ini erin firry with him ; and 

thjit the married women of tho latter do not Avear nose-rings, while those of the Ibrmer do. The 

Tarkhan of the hills is alluded to ii4 the section tin Hill TM(3niaIs. The Raj or bricklayer is said to 
be very gcncially a Tarkhan, 

The tribes of Tarkhan are mmierous, but as a rule small. I show soinu of the large.st in the 

margin, arranged in order as they occur from cast to west. NOi 1 is 
chieily found in tlie Delhi and 1 1 issar Divisions ; Nos. 2 and in 
Karmil, the Ambala and Jalandhar Divisions, Patiala, Nibha, 
Farfdkot, and Ftrozpur ; No, 4 in Jalandhar and iSialkot ; No. 5 in 

Amritsar: No. 6 in Lddhiana, Amritsar, and Lahore; No, 7 in 

Ilusliyarpur; No. 8 in tlie. RaAvalpindi Division; 'No. 9 in Gurdas- 
juir and Sfalkot ; Nos, 10 and 1 1 in the Lahore, llsiwjilpindi, and 
Multan Divisions; and No. 12 in Hazara. The; corpeiiters of Sirsa 
arti divided inlo tw’^o grt rat sections, the Dhainau and the Khati 
proper, and the two Avill not intermarry. These are also two grejit. 

“ « tribes of the Lohdrs (</. i-.), The Dhamdns again include a tribe of 

Hindoo Tarkhans called Suthdr, avIio fire almost entirely agricultural, 
seldom working in wood, an^. Avho look down upon the artizan ai?ctions of their eastc. They say 
that they came fr^'lu* Jodlipiir, and tliat their tribe still liolds villages and revenue-free gi*ants in 
Jiikanov. These men say that the Musalman Mullaiii Lohdrs originally belonged to their tribe ; 
tho ^Suthdr Tarkhans, though Hindoos, 4aro in fact more closely allied with tho Multdni Lohdrs than 
Avith tho 'Khatis, ^ind mrfhy of tlieir clan subdmeions arc identical with those of the former ; and 
sonit'ofthe fiohdrs av1k> have immigrated from Sindh admit the oorainunit}" of caste. Suthdr is in 
Sindli the connrton term for any carpenter. It is curious tliat tlie Barhis of Karndl are also divided 
imo two great sections, Desc and Multdui. The Sikh Tarkhdns on the Patiala border of Sirsa 
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great 

claim BdOT origin, Avork in iron as well as in Avood, and intermarry with tho Lohdrs. (See stipra 
under Lohdrs.) • ■ 

7%: (ihiraL — TKfe Ghiraths fill much the same position in Kdngra proper and the hills below it 
as do the K allots in Ihc^part to the cast. With them I have included the Bdhti and the Chang, as 
lAifipitJws that one and the same people are known as Ghirath in Kdngra, and as Bdhti in the eastern, 





afld Chdng in tibe western portion of the lower ranges. All these intennarry freely, and are con- 
sidered by Mr. Lyall as identical. In tho Amritsar Division all the Ghirats except 128 ^ere returned 
as Ch^ing. The Jilandhar .divisional office took the three names together. Tho Ghirats sf Kdngni 
and Hiishydrpur are thus described by Mr. Barnes :■*— * 


“ My previous remarks under the head Raihi will have miroiliicetl Uie imdcr to the Girths,* 'Hiey form a com* 
'' siderable item iu the population of those hills^, and in tK^tiud nuiiihta’s c;scood any other individual sa^to. With the 
Girths I have associated the few sTata that reside in this district, and tlie C'liangs, which is imly another name for 
" Girths, prevalent ahoiit Harijmr and Narpur. They ainount altogether to 11 1,507 souls. The Girths arc subdivukd 
" into numerous sects. There is a common saying that ther® arc .‘Wif) varieties of lice. and that the subdivisions of the 
Girths are equally extensive, the analogy arising fnim the Girths being ttio iisual cultivators of rice. The Girths 
predominate in the valleys of Palum, Karigra, and Riblo. Tliey are found again in the ‘**iful l)oon,'^or Uaripur 
valley. These localities are the strongholds of the caste, altljou<,;li they are scattered elsewhere in every portion of the 
district, and generally jiossess the richest lauds and the mo.st open spots in the hills. The Girths belong to the Sudra 
division of Hindoos, and this fact apparently accounts for the localities wlicrein they arc found,^ The open valley fv 
although containing the fine«l; lauds, arc also the only accessildc portions of the hills. 'I’hfi more retined castes pie* 
ferred the advantages of ])rivacy and seclusion, although aceoiiiiJiuiied by a sterner soil and diniinishcfl returns. ♦ They 
“ abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women were not ushaincu to bu seen nor to work in the 
“ fields, and tho men were not degraded by being as porters. * 

”Thc Girths arc a most indefatigable and bard-working race. Their fertile- lands yield double crops, and they arc 
“ incessantly employed during the whole year iu t he vaidous processes of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of 
their fields, the Girth women cuiTy wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk, aiul other prodiictij to the markets for sale ;*riiaiiy 
sit half the day wrangling with customers until their store is disposerl of. 'J'he men are constantly seized f»r begnr, or 
“ forced labour, to carry travellers' loads, or to assist in the various imblic buildings in coyrse of conrtnietion. Froiy 
** these details it will be perceived that the (lirths lirivc no easy time of it, and their energie.s and powers of endurance 
must be most elastic ti> bear up against this incessant toil. ♦ 

“To look at their frame.s, they appear incapable Of sustaining such fatigue. I'he men are short iu stature, frequently 
“disfigured by goitre (which equally effects both sexes), dark and sickly in complexion, and with little or no hair on 
“ their faces. Both men and women have coarsen features, more rcscnihling the 'I'artar pliysiognorny than any other 
“ type, and it is rare to sec a ham^.sonl(^ face, ihongh sometimes the \oimgei' women may ]>c ealleii pretty. Both sexes 
“ arc cxlTcnicly addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious cultivators, the;' are very liligonsand (jiiaiTclsonie ; 
“ but thesir disputes seldom lead to blows ; and though intemperate they are still thrifty, — a Girth seltfom w^stc^^his 
“ substance in drink, In their dealings with one anotluT they are honest and truthful, and altogether their character, 
“ though not so peaceable and maiilv as the Rathi, has many valuable and emh^aring tniit.s. 'I’he Girths, ficirig Suilras, 
“^lo not wear the jant^o or thread of caste. They take money lor Unar daughters, hut seldom exchange ^phein. The 
“ younger brother takes Ins lirothcr’s widow ; if slio leaves his protection, he was entitled by the law of tho country to her 
“ restitution, and under us he should, at all events, receive money compensation.’' » , 


Ghikat Tiuuks. 


The OJiiralH arc waid to be ol’ llajput origin by mixed marriages or illcgiiimitc intercourse, but I 
have no trustworthy information on the subject. They arc esscntiidly agricultural ‘and the proveri) 

says: As tin*, rice bends Iu the ear the Ghirat lifts his head.” 
Thoii so(Uul position is low. You can no more make a saint of a 
“ Ghirat tluin expect cliastity of a bufliilo ; smd'tircy ppeti^e ' 
widow marriage, ’’ for “ Vou I’an’t make a Ghiratni a widow any 
more than ymi can turn a hill )>uffalo into a barren coav.” 

Tlui Gliirats have returned few large subdivisions. The eight 
largest are given in the margin. Bhiirdwaj is another BraJiminical 
fjoira, and probably returneil through misupjirchensiori. Olihiibru 
is found only in llushyarpur, am^ (Uiliora and Bal tu only iu Kiiugru. 
The others occur in b(dli distvi(*lH. 


Kandal - 
Hhdrdwaj 
Pathari • 
Chhahru 
Rcru 
Badial - 
(Uihom- 
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The Mail fnitl Sfti/fi. — TIkj Saiiiis w<Mjbl apptvir lo lu' only a sulali vision of the Mails. In Bijnor 
they are said to be idcnt-iiml, and I am iul'ormcd lliat the two intermarry iu imniy, but uol in all parts * 
of the >Jorih-\Yest Provinces, li is probable that the Sainis* are a Mali tribe, ami tliat some of the 
higher tri)>es ol tlie same cla^s will not marry Avith them TIic Mali is the Mdlakdra or Horist of the 
Purans, is generally a market or nursery gardener, and is most inimerouB in the vicinity of towns 
whore manure is plentiful and there is a demand for his produce. He is perhaps the uicmt skilful and 
industrious cultivator avc possess, and doc^s Avouders Avitli his land, producing three or even four crops 
within the y<)ar from the same plot. Ho is found under the name of Mali only in the Jamna zone, 
including the eastern portions of His8ar,his place being taken by the Saini in the eastern sub-montane 
districts, and by the Araiii or Haglibun in the remainder of the province. He is almost always a 
Hindoo, Most of the few Miilis shown for the western districts avoto rerurned as MuHar, the Punjabi 
form of Mali; and some ol them as Pliulara <n‘ niulwara. 

Tho Sainis, who us 1 have just explained arc probably a Mali tribe, ore saidtto^daiin llajput origin 
in Jalandhar; but Mr. Barkley writes of the Sainis of that district: “ They consider themselves tlie 
same as the Mails of the North-West Provinces, and to hi connected with the Aruins though the 
latter know notiung of the relationship. They arc not found west of the Gbanab, but arc numerous 
in some parts of the Ambala district.” They appear from ouy figures to lie aB along tbc foot of 
the hills between the valleys of the Jamna and Eavi, but not to have rtached th« Cnanab valley. 
Both they and the Malis are properly tribes of Hindustan ratlier than of tho Punjiib. About 10 per 
cent, of the Sainis are Sikhs, and the remainder Hindoos. In Kawalpindi no fewer than 3,655 
Mughals have returned their tribe or clan as Saini ; but it is probable timt these have no connexion 
with the caste under discussiooi as it would not appear to have penetrated so far westwards. The 
Sainis of Rftpar in Ambala arc described an an ill-conditioned set, first-rate cultivators, but refractory 
and intriguing.” . # • 


L 1 



dibcxvi 


Mill's and kSainis, lik« a 11 vegetable growere, occupy a very inferior pwition among the 
f agricultural casteo; but of the two the Sainis are {arobably the 

cijAN^iN Hushvaupab. higljcr, a« they more often own land on even whole Tillag&>, and are 

Iauu •'vkA»«AV n nrA tKn 
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(iiirJdi 

li aniarii 

Hadwai 

Ala^ni 

Mun^^ur 

Badyiil 

Barayiit 


uF other and dominaiil tribes. 


legs generally mere market gardeners than are the Mfilie. 

- largest of the Mdli subdivisions are tho Phfil with 11,646 

- Si'sfWi the Hhagarti with 15,658 persons. The Saini do not apprar 
. 2!22(i to have returacul any large clans except in Hushyarpiir, of which 

- 2,182 district some of thej. largest clans are shown in the margin, and in' 

■ Gurdtispur where 1,541 Saini showed their clans as SaUdirL Mr. 

l’,120 * liarkley notes that some of tho clans of Artiins and of Soiuis in 
iltllandhar bear the same names, and those not always merely names 
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APPENDIX K., showing tho number of both sexes combiniilg agriculture with other 

occupations. 
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Self-cuJttvatinK 
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4,103 

Self-cultivating 


•909 

50 

NoD-cuUivating * 
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Non-cultivating - - - ^ 
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56 
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othor occupatiouA ; via.: — 





Mafidaus, combining'agrioulture with othor 1 



Potter - - , . 



44 

168 

oocupatious ; viz. : — 




Tailor 

. 


6 

... 

Beggar ... 


245 

.A 

CooHo (undefined) 



18 

— 

Patwari (villager acoouutaut]( 

- 

2 > 

.X 

Village baker 

- 


220 

110 

Temple priest . . 

. 

,888 


Temple priest ... 



17 

— 

Gardener- - - * - 

. 

8 


Tanner, shoemaker 

- 


203 

52 

Wazifador (stipend holder) 

- 

1 

—1 

Carpenter - - - 



129 

81 

Qauungo (village accountant, private) 

3 

— 

Barber - * - 

- 


79 

05 

Village banker ... 


14 

— 

Cart driver - - - 



69 

4 

Cook - - - . 


17 


Village bolai (head menial servant) 


21“ 

— 

Family priest ... 

. 

243 

— 

(Goldsmith - - - 



25 

31 

Grinder of coni 

. 

10 

... 

neggar - 

- 


46 

60 

lAibourcr 

. 


— 

Shopkeeper (general) - 



79 

200 

Physician 

. 

' 2 

— 

Itinerant dealer - 

- 


15 

— 

General servant ... 

- 

38 

— * 

Ironsniith ... 



30 

62 

Pandits in schools 

. 

8 

— 

, Cowherd - - - 

- 


71 

43 

Nakkarchi (drummers, not Goveni- 



Shoemaker 



8 

— 

ment) - - - - 

. 

4 

— 

Pensioner 

- 


4 

151 

Day labourers in fields . ^ 


7 


Confectioner . - - 


. 

1 

— 

Dboli (musician) - *■ 

. 

41 

* 

Havildar (village head watchman, 



Qazi .... 


4 


prix''at(;) 



1 

— • 

Cloth merchant - - - ^ 

• 

1 

— 

Abkarl contractor 



1 

5 

Sepov .... 


1 

.... 

Woollen manufacturer - 



2 

— 

Havildar (village head watchman, 



Mason - - - - 



5 

— 

private) ... 

- 

a 

— 

Washerman " » * 



1 


Singers and players on musical instru- 



Patwari (village accountant) - 



5 

— 

meats ... 


. la 

— 

Weaver - . . 



73 

33 

Potter .... 


2 

t-. • 

Stone quarrier . 



15 

... 

Barb(»r ... 


5 

— 

Oil manufacturer 



25 

20 

Washerman ... 


9 

— 

Ihiv labourer in fields 



112 

— 

Goldsmith .... 


i 

— 

Dealer in <jaUle 



4 

— 

Sweeper - - - * 


6 


Post runner 



1 

• — 

Cart driver ... 


• 2 


Pack carrier on buffuloe 



2 

— 

Messenger ... 


3 

— 

Actor - - - 



1 

.. 

Weaver - . - - 


2 


Cloth merchant 



1 

— 

Nat (rope dancers) 


1 

— 

Merchant or baukerV clerk 



9 

— 





Grass dealer and seller 



2 

— 



3,582 

112 

Dboli (musician) 



17 

48 





Domestic servaot (undefined) - 



5 

— 





Milkman 



17 

— 

CnLTivATOiis not following any other occu- 



Woodseller ... 



13 

— 

pation - - - - 

• 

66,867 

21,667 

Sugar and gur merchant - 



3 

— 

. 




Medical practitioner - 



1 

— 




. » 

Stamp vendor - 



1 

— 

CuLTivATOKH, Combining agi'iculture with 



Shepherd ... 



20 

26 

other occupations ; viz. : — 




Village watchman 



. 2 

— 

Barber - - - . 

• 

298 

37 

Almauiker 



1 

— 

Beggar ... 

- 

164 

22 

Night watchman (private) 



8 

— 

Tuiiner - - - - 

- 

71.5 

49 

Camel driver - 



2 

— 

Shoemaker ... 

- 

24 

— 

Grain dealer - - , 



1 


(jhddsroith ... 


GO 

— 

Cotton cleaner 



6 

— 

Shopkeeper (general) - 

- 

218^ 

47 

Dealer in bide • 



— 

20 

Laboun^rs (general) 

- 

331 


Lac manufacturer 



— 

6 

Carpenter ... 

. 

346 

69 

Family pricNt (parohit) - 



— 

1 

Village balai (viUage h.^ad menial 



Keeper of donkeys 



— 1 

19 

servant) - - - 


21 

15 






Chnwdbfi . . « 


' 1 





18,637 

17,894 

Dboli (drum beater) - -t 

% s 

34 

65 






Patwari (village accountant) - 

♦ , 

•1 

... 






Oilman .... 


25f 


Buumias:— * 



1 

1 


Blacksmith ... 


48 


Self-cultivating - 

. 

. 

775 

— 

Klephiint driver - - » * 


1 

— 






Village banker 

• 

187 

, 46 

Biktmias, combining agriculture with other 



Bbatbunja (grMn paroher) 


5 

— 

oocunations ; via.: — ^ 





Lamberdar (village head anany- 


• 8 

— 

Village banker 



35 

.. 

Village chowkklar 


.50 


Shepherd 

• 


26 


Potter .... 


268 

35 

Stone quarrier ... 



3 


Weaver - - - 


206 


Day lalMiuror in field 

. 


7 


Sweeper 


1 


Cowherd ... 



2 

— 

Lime burner 

.. 

2 


Kamdar (agent) - 

• 


1 

— 

Cowherd - • * 

» - 

177 

U3 

( ihowkidar (rural) 



1 

... 

(’art driver 

. 

22.‘) 

. 5 






Woollen cloth maker * ^ 


10 

• 




852 


Basket maker * . . 


a 





— 

nr 

Temple priest • -» 

. s 

- 

32 

• 


y 5747. 



OXXXVUl 


c ^ 



Ajmere. 

I 

M^wara. 

« 


i 

! 

1 

Ajntore. 

Morwora* 

« 

t 

Green seller - - ^ 



20 

■ 

Havildar (village bead watebmaui 

« 


Wttshcrmiui - . » 



:>3 


private) 

- 

- 

12 

— 

KhEdmatgar* 

- 


10 


Cook - • - 

«- 

- 

7 

— 

Cotton clf5oncr * - 



13 


Ghee seller 

« 

- 

52 

— 

*, Stone quarriera - 

• 


11 


^ Jotisbi (astrologer) 


- 

3 

— 

Milkman - , « 



5 


Jhani-f^sh (broom seller) 

- 

- 

1 


Wood seller - , - 

. 

€ •* 

30 

34 

Gbrdener . - - 



5 


Cbaiif and stool makei’ 



3 

— 

Chobdar (maoo bearer) • 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Shepberd 

. 


207 

— 

Clotb merchant 


- 

5 

— 

Servant (goneral) 



IG 


Post runner 


- 

1 

— 

, Tailor - e- 

- 


13 

— 

Physician 


- 

1 

1 — 

Timnpetor (not Government) - 



5 


Confectioner 

- 

- 

3 

!' ^ 

Ban-munj maker (rope-strinn maker) 

G 

— 

Porter - . - - 


- 

7 t 

— 

Family pru^st - 
Lakhera (laabnuglu maker) 



23 


Sieve maker and seller - 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- 

- 

12 

— 

Bbarawa (brazier) 


- 

— 

1 

Abkari contractor 


- 

12 

— 

Dealer in hides and skins 

- 

- 

7 


Forest watebum^ (private) 

- 

- 

2 

— 

Commission agent 


- 

1 


Katndar (agent) 


- 

5 

— 

Itinerant dealer > 

- 

- 

B 

— 

(darnel grazier - - , 

- 

- 

3 

— 

Wool dealer - 


- 

4 

— 

l^ay laiourerh in Holds 


. 

90 

16 

Bisarti (pedlar) - 

- 

- 

1 


, lUiugrez (dyers) - - 

- 

- 

22 

19 

l*atwii (silkmun) 


- 

3 

— 

Druggists 


- 

5 

— 

Fuel sclbjr 

- 

- 

1 

■!*- 

Mason - 

- 

- 

15 

10 

School pandit - 


- 

1 


Sepoy - - - 


- 

29 

— 

^ Breeder and keeper of donkeys 

- 

- 

2 

— 

Pack carrier on bullocks 

Pensioner _ - _ 

Saudal-kasb (santlal wood worker) 

- 

3 

5. 

1 

11 

Cloth maker - 

1 

I 



1 

71,819 

22,814 


BENGAL. 

< Stiitcinoui 8lK>wiil|r the N umbct* of Pei'sotte returned as following Occuijatiuns combined with 
*» Agriculture (Males). 


Class. 

Order. 

Sub- 

order. 

c 

Oecupatious. 

'Pown. 

Klsewlicre. 

-r 

Total. 

1. 

1. 

1 

Civil service ----- h 


10 

1,576 

1,586 




Gov4‘niinent ailificcrs, workmen, messengers 

- 

— 

76 

76 



2 

Officers of law courts - - - - ► 

- 

— 

3 

3 




Poli^ 

- 

CO 

an!) 

449 



4 

MuuicIpaK local, vilkigo servanis - - 

4 

- 

339 

21,826 

22,16r> 


11. 

1 

Soldier - - ~ - 

- 

... 

2 

2 


III. 

1 

• 

Priest, Hindoo and Mahainmcdan 

- 

54 ri 

30,556 

31,101 


« 


Missionary, Hcripluro reader, itinerant preacher - 
Temple officer, llindoo and Mahanimedan 


— 

3 

8 




- 

3 

1,203 

1,206 



*2 

Solicitor, attormiv, pUjader, vakeel 


9 

ITi 

24 



/ 

Jjiw cl(TK, deed-writer, stamp vendor 

- 


56 

56 




Law ag* ::t , - , . 

- 

2 

41 

43 



3 

Physiei<ui, surgeon « - ^ . 

- 

24 

698 

722 




Chemist, druggist - - . - 

- 

— 

40 

40 




IfiiquaJilled practitfoner ...... 

- 

— 

39 

39 




Sulmrdinate medical servi‘ 2 e 

- 

— 

66 

66 



■■ 

A uthor, editor, writer - - - - 

- 

— 

43 

43 



■■ 

idterary private secretary, copyist - 


— 

2 

2 




Paint (T, artist ------ 


— 

63 

63 



V, 

MuKician, music master 


5G 

2,833 

2,889 


« 


Ballad singer, songster, vocalist ^ . 


• 

16 

16 



7 

Exhibition and show service - - - 



3 

3 


A 


Theatre service ----- 


7 

353 

360 




Cfjnjuror, performer * - 


— 

no 

no 




Ptigillst, ierieor ^ - . - - - 


— 

2 

2 


, 


WroNtler 


— 

a 1 

2 



N 

Sehoohnaster . - - - - 



22 

22 




> 'IfCi^chei', prAfessor, lecturer - - . 


— 

304 

304 



. 9 

licientific iiersun - - - - - 


— 

288 

288 

ll: 

V. * 


Domestic servautf geoctuU - 

.. 

3,122 

57,117 

60,239 




Cook. |{«u]lion - 

1 Office keeper, porter (not Government) 

Park, gate* lodge keeper (not Government) 

— 

1— . 

126 

41 

136 

41 



% 

* 

— 

16 

16 

UL 

#V1. 

\ 

Meiclmnl 

- 

22 

2,508 

2,530 


1 


Banker 



4J 

41 




Broker, agent . . - - - 

Auctioneer, vaiuor, house agent 

- 

28 

51 

79 





— 

. SL919 

2,919 




Commercial clerk - . - - - 

- 

— 

738 

738 




Money lender, hill discounter - - - 

- 

275 

14,183 

14,458 

1 

1 


2 

Cowno seller, money changer, money dealer - 
Pawnbroker . . . - 


25 

1,911 

7 

1,936 

7 


* « 


Shopkeeper, general dealer - - 

- 

950 

30,860 

31,810 

« 



nawker, pedlar - . - - 

t 

“ 

94 

1,298 

1,887 














OJUCXUt 


Cbu. 

Order. 

imm 

Occupation. 

• 

■ 

IHB 

Total. 

1 

111. 

Tir. 

2 

• 

Coach, cab OTmcr, livery-stable keeper 



• 

28 

0 

• 23 




Coachman (not domestic), cabman 

- 

- 

3 

1,166 

1,169 




Ciunian, carrier, corter, drayman 

. 

- 

83 

3,4H^> 

8,668 




Cfffnel, pack-bullock, pack-pony driver, muleteer 

. 

. 

103 

• 6,655 

6,768 




Palanquin bearer - . ^ . 

• 

- 

130 

6,928 

7,05| 



3 

Barj^e, lighter, waterman - . ^ . 

. 

- 

asr 

9,225 

9,612 




Boat and barge owner, agent - 

. 

• 



• 97 

97 



4 

Ship steward, cook, seaman, sailor, mariner, master mariner - 

jf) 

• 206 

' . 206 



h 

Warehouseman, storekeeper - 

- 

- 

1 

73 

• 74 




Meter, weigher - - , . 

. 

. 

0 

562 

571 


• 

0 

Messenger, porter (not Government) - 

- 

- 

1 

440 

441 

VI. 

VJII. 

1 

Land proprietor 



2,329 

114,122 

116,751 




Farmer, grazier - - . . 

, 


19 

8,881 

8,900 




Farm bailiff - - - - 




• 4^957 

4,957 




Tenant cultivator - - . 



33 

42,3l9 

42^382 




Agricultural labourer - . . 

- 


55 

17'207 

]7;262 




Shepherd ----- 

- 


3 

• 382 

886 




Jjand surveyor, land-estate agent 

- 


9 

3,822 

1V83] 



2 

Woodman ----- 

. 


* 2 

645 

, .647 



3 

Nurseryman ----- 





1 





Gardener (not domestu:) 

- 


G3* 

75.3 

786 * 


IX. 

1 

Horae proprietor . « - _ 




2 

• 3 




Horse- breaker - - - - 

- 


— 

70 

76 




Jockey - . - 

- 


1 

625 

626 




Farrier ----- 

. 

. 


386 

386 




Cattle dealer, salesman 

. 

- 

30 

3,461 

8,497 




Fisherman . . - - . 

. 


133 

13,623 

13,656 




Animal, bird dealer, keeper 

. 


8 

67* 

95 




Elephant dealer - - - - 

- 


— 

8 

•8 




ITiintsmau - . . . . 

- 


5 

123 

128 

• 



Silkworm keopei - - - - 



— 

28 

t 28 

V. 

X. 

1 

Hook s idler ----- 



- 

9 

9 




, Bookbinder - . , . 

- 


^ 

7 

s 



2 

Musical instrument maker - - . 

- 



% 70 

70 



3 

Picture cleiuier, dealer - - . 

- 



^ jj 

2 



4 

Wood carver ----- 

- 



’ . 674 

674 




Jet and coral worker, carved ornament maker 

- 


» 

IG9 

169 




Figure and image maker 

- 


— 

9 

9 



f» 

maker, flealor - - - - 

- 


5 

488 

493 




risliing tackle maker - . - 

. 




ft5 1 

55 



7 

Watchmaker, clockimiker - - - 

- 



228 

§ 2288 * 



9 

Ainiuauitioii maker, dealer . - . 

. 


5 

2 

7 



10 

Engine, maeliine maker, agent, dealer 

- 


— 

3 

3 




Agricultural implement, iimcbino maker 

- 


— 

176 

175 




N<!i‘dlt* maker - - - - 

. 



5 

6'’ 



n 

Wheolwrighl, cart maker - , . 

. 


— 

• 14 

14 



12 

Saddler, harness, whip maker 

. 


, 

6 

6 



13 

Shii) builder, Bhip^v^ight, boat, barge builder - 

, 


— 

228 

228 



14 

House projirielor - - . - 

- 

r 

— 

84 

84 




ArcbiU»cl 

- 



5 

5 




Carpenter ----- 

. 


159 

8,840 , 

8,999 




Bricklayer - - - - 

- 

- 

— 

106 

too 




Mason, pavior - - - . 

- 


10 

393 

403 




number, painter, glazier - - • 

- 


— 

22 

22 


I 

15 

Carver and gilder - - - . 

- 



3 

3 • 




Furniture broker, dealer - - - 

- 

- 

— 

8 

8 



17 

Mauuiactiiring chemist . . - 

. 


99 

3,819 

3,91^ 




colour manufacturer - . - 

. 


— 

82 

82 




Dyer, calendercr - - - , 

. 


— 

71 

71 




Firework maker 

• 


— 

23. 

23 


XL 

1 

Wool staple, Ac., dealer, warehouseman - 

- 


.~v 

17 

17 




Blanket manufacturer . - _ 

. 


28 

1,156 

1,184 




Carpet manufacturer - - - 

- 


— 

I 

* 1 




Sliawl weaver . - . - 

. 


— 

2 

2 



3 

Silk manufitctm’cr - - - . 

- 



123 

123 




Silk merchant, dealer 

. 


— 

197 

197 



a 

Flax and linen manufacturer - - - 

. 


V 

25 

25 




Thread manufacturer 

- 


1 

122 

123 




Cotton manufacturer - - - - 

- 


279 

36,933 

86,212 




Cotton, calioo warcbousoman, dealer 

- 


• 15 , 

* ^ 2,720 

2,735 




Calico, cotton printer - - - - 

- 



« 42 

46 




Calico, cotton dyer - - - - 

- 


2 

64 » 

66 




Carpet maker, merchant (cotton) 

- » 


... 

11 

* ll 



4 

Trimming-bruid maker 

- 



193 

194 




Fancy g^mds, dealer - - • 

- 


• • 

4 38 

38 



5 

Hairdresser - - - - - 

- * « 


219 

20,897 

20,616 




Hat iiianufaetnrer - - - - 

- 


• 1 

HS* 

1 




Tailor - . - - - 

- 


ilS 

1,997 

1 2, no 




Shoemaker - - - - - 

- 


9r» 

8,404 

8,499 




l,<aundry^-k6epcr „ - - - 

- 

- 

156 

15,497 

i 6,653 




Hosier, haberdasher . - - - 

- 


C9 

41 

110 




Umbrella, parasol, stick maker 



-p. 

70 

' 70 



a 

Mat maker, seller 

- 



- 107 

107 




Jute manu&cturer . . - - 

- 



423 

423 




Hope, cord maker .... 

- 


— f 

136 

• 130 




Net maker 

. 



1,042 ^ 

L042 




Canvas, sail-cloth luaniifacturcf 

- 


— 

78 • 

• 78 


M id ^ 





CJhsd. 

Order. 

Sub- 

Order. 

**■ ’• e 

Oooupationf. ' 

Town. 

Elsewhere, 

Total. 

V. 

* 

XII. 

1 

Cow-kcepei^ lAlIk seller .... 

Butcher, mieht Salesman .... 


155 

12,739 






1 

5 

6 



( 

Poulterer, game dealer - - - . 


— 

10 

10 




KiHbinon^er 


10 

8,084 


« 



Honey merchant - - - 


— 

59 


% 


2 

Com. flour, seed morchant. dealer - e - 


2,042 

10,525 

12,567 




MiKer - . 


71 

4,SS0 

4,821 




Baker, (^in parcher .... 


12 

3,376 

8,888 


* 


Confectioner - * «... 


65 

526 

$91 




Grecn^rroccr . _ . : . 


160 

1,816 

1,976 




Sugar munuflictiircr - ... - 




801 

801 

» 


8 

Wine and spirit, merchant, dealer 




780 




Cf 

Distiller 




198 

» 1»8 




Ginger beer, soda u’Hter. lemonade, sherbet maker, dealer 


51 

2,686 

2,787 




Tobacco manufacturer, dealer 


1 

349 

350 




Grocer, tea dealer, ooffee dealer 


— 

47 

47 




Pickle, relish, condiments maker, dealer 




7/)72 

7,079 



«• 

Perfumer ...... 



26 

26 




Bangh, narcotic maker, seller ... 


10 

2,780 

2,740 




Opium dadcr - ... 


— 

36 

86 

• 

XIIL 

1 

*, 

Tallow chandler .... - 



48 

48 

« 



Wax refiner, dealer - ... - 

- 



1 

1 

# 



Lac dealer 

- 

22 

989 

1,011 




TIoms, ivory, workers in - - - - 

- 

... 

5 

5 



2 

Fclltnonger ...... 

Tanner ...... 

- 

2 

520^ 

522 




- 

.... 

19 

19 




Currier 

- 

... 

38 

38 



• 

licather article maker .... 

- 


622 

631 

• 


8 

Brush and broom maker .... 

- 

— 

1 

1 


xW. 

1 

Oil miller, refiner - - - - . 


221 

21,519 

21,740* 




Oil, linseed cako maker - . . . 



154 

154 




Seulitig wax dealer, worker - - . - 



14 

14 



2 

^Timber, wood merchant, dealer ... 


12 

1,884 

1,896 




Sawyer 


— 

162 

162 




^Wood tamer, worker ... - 


... 

79 

79 




Coopef, hooji maker, worker .... 


62 

1 

63 



4 

Basket maker ----- 


28 

1,871 

1,899 




Hay and straw dealer ... - 



20 

20 




Thatcher ------ 


11 

* 95 

106 

« 

1 

€ 


Cane worker, dresser . - - - - 


— 

311 

811 




Leaf-fan, umbrella maker, worker 



1,106 

1,1 06 




Broom dealer (made of reed) reed manufacturer, dealer, rush 







mat - ... 

- 

... 

84 

84 



5 

Papc*K*aianufacturer ... - - 

■ 

— 

26 

26 



« 

Stationer . - - - 

" 

— 

5 

5 


XV. 

1 

Coal mine service ----- 

. 

... 

7 

7 



2 

Coal merchant - 

- 

' — 

59 

59 




Coal labourer ... - 

- 

— 

94 

94 



. 3 

Stone agent, merchant, cutter ... 

- 

— 

151 

151 




Lime dealer, worker .... 

- 

10 

188 





Clay dealer, labourer . - • - 

- 

17 

1,048 




, 

Brick and tile maker, dealer - - - - 


— 

256 


* 



Bond labr'uroi* .... - 

- 

— 

42 





Chalk dealer, worker ----- 

- 

— 

6 





Scavenger ... - 

- 

12 

5,322 





Grindstone, millstone, worker, slate*pencil maker - 

- 

— 

7 




4 

Earthenware manufacturer • - 

- 

176 

15,794 





Earthenware dealer, importer - - - 

- 

— 

33 

33 



5 

Glass manufacturer . - - - - 

- 

1 _ 

17 

17 



0 

Salt manufacjturcT 



3,238 

3,246 




Salt ngent, dealer, broker - - » - 


I 

8,468 

3,469 



7 

Water carrier, dealer ... - 

• 


1,246 

1,246 



B 

Goldsmith, silversmith, jeweller - - - 

- 

61 

3,532 

3,598 



10 

Tinplate worker, tiimian ... 

- 

— 

2 

2 



12 

Lesul nionufacturer ----- 

- 

1 — 

9 

9 



13 

Brass manufactiirdlr, worker, hraslcr - - - 

- 

20 

975 

995 


, 

14 

HUu^ksmith, hammerman - - - - 

- 

119 

14,220 

14,389 



i 

Ironmonger, hardware dealer • - - - 

■ 


105 

105 

VI. 

xyi.l 

‘ 1 

• 

General labourer ----- 


3,409 

155,245 

158,664 



2 1 

Artisan, mechanic * * - 

- 

12 

56 

70 




Imgiiie ^^ver, stoker - - . . 

- 

— 

3 

8 




)4annglr, superintendent .... 

- 

21 

1,276 

1,297 



% 

Contractor . - - - - 

* 

• 

477 

17,152* 

17,629 


xVn. 

» 

1 

Gentleman, aimnitant - - - - 

- 

- 

1,356 

1 

1,856 


Xviii, 

1 

Beggar* gipsy, vagrant 


73 

5,002 

5,075 




E^i^ous devotee . , • - - 

• 

— 

8 

3 

« 



OUbiers - . - - 

- 

49 

2,514 

2,663 




Grand total for all occupations - 

- 

17,560 

835,036 

862,596 







madhas. 


Table (No. 117). — Showing in each Class and Order the Number and Por-centage of Persona who 

combine other Qccapatjons with Agricnlturc. , 


CIasr. 

» 

. Order. 

For Districts. 

i 

For Towns. 

Male. 

a 

Per 

(JiUU- 

*age. 

•Miilo. 

• 

• 

Par- 

(■ent^(o. 

I , — Frofcssioual 

1. PcPKorm engaged in the general or local goveruoieni of the 






country 


•76 

1,700 

• 

• -Bb 

m 


2. persons engaged in the defence of the ijoiiutry - 

1,0H1, 

02 

• 03 



3. Persons engaged in the learned professions or in literature, 






art, and science (with their immediate subordinates) 

19,371 

•28 

1,940 

• •91 

• 


Total 

«• 

72,304 

1*00 

3,775 

1*77 

li . — Domastic 

5. Persons engaged in entertaining and performing personal 



. ^ 



offices fiir man - - - - 

to 

•08 

337 

^0 

• 

Total ----- 

.**,250 

■08 

83^ 

•16 

III. — Conmuircial 

0. Perionh who buy or sell, keep lend mone), houses, or 




• 


goods of various kinds • * - 

22,588 

* -33 

1 .883 

•88 


7. Persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods, 

• 





and messages - - - - - * - 

«,(7l 

•12 

1,387 

•65 


« 

Total - - - - 

31,059 

•45 

• 3,^7t) 

^ • 

IV. — Agriculture 

9. Persons engaged about aniumls - . . - 

3,730 

•00' 

Sd 

■ 


Total - - » - 

• 3,730 

•00 


•07 

V» — Industrial - ' - 

• 

10. PiTRons engaged in art and mechanic productioiis - 

13,237 

m 

8.H2 

•39 


11. „ working and ilealiug in textile fabrics and in dress 

47,491 

•70 

3,187 

1-49 


12. „ „ „ food and drinks - 

31,931 

•47 

2,058 

•97 • 


13 . „ animal substances ' - 

3,007 

ofi 

118 

05 


14 . „ vegetable siibstuncet- 

,7,279 

•11 

on 

•29 


15. „ .. mineraLs - 

29,197 

'43 

l,.587 

•72 


Total . _ - - 

132,802 

1*95 

8,343 • 

3-91 

VI. — Indefinite and 

10. Labourers and others (hranch* of labour undefined) 

9,287 

*14 

• 

313 

•15 

non -productive. 

17. Persons of rank or pr<»|H!rty not returned under any office 






or occupation 

330 

- 

25 

, -01 


18 . Peraoufi of no specified occupation 

•5,6t)0 , 

••(t8 

a 

355 

•17 


Total 

15,217 

•22 

693 

••33 







Agriculture joined with 

1 two or more occupations 

9,8‘40 

1 

HQI 

•11 

Total ttgriculturistfl employed also on other occupation ----- 

2C8,384 

3-86 

• 

14,789 

• 7*68 

IV.-^Excluaively employed on agriculture . • - - - 

4,559,988 

90-14 

* 

10,537,044 

92*12 

Grand total - - ' . - 



10,840,433 

toooo 





• » 







































BEIIAB. 


Table showing Dual Occupations for the Province, »>., Non-Agricultural Occupations followed by 
, * Agriculturists (Order VIIIj) in conjunction with Agrioulture. • 






Olttceni of provincial govemmout - 

,, municipal, local and village goverument 

Total of Order 1 


Priestfl and temple oificerK - 
Lawyers and law Htamp dealcrn 
l%yf»icianR, stirgconii, and draggintfi - 
Authors and literary persons (t'ditor) 
Musicians - - - - 

Actors ... 

Teachers 
Scientific perpons 

Total of Order 3 - 

Total of Class I. - 






14 Attendants (domestic servants, &c.) 

Total of (31ass II. 


Mercantile men 
Other general dealers 

Total of Order 6 - 


Carriers on railways 
roads 

Engaged in storage - 
Messengers and porters 


12 42 

43 

44 


. •» 


Total of Order 7 
Total of Class III. 


Tersoiis engaged about animals 

' Total of Class IV. 


Workers in arms 
„ harness 

,, houses and buildings 

„ chemicals 

Total of Order 10 


Workers in wool and worsted 

„ silk . - - - 

„ cotton and flax 

„ dross 

„ hem]) and other fibrous materials 

Total of Order 11 


'Workers in animal food 
,, vcgctalile food 

„ drinks and stimulants 

Total of Order 12 


Workers ii^grcast!, gut, bones, horns, ivory, wholebono and lac, 
„ skins, feathers, and quills 

Total of Order 13 


Workers in gums and resins - - - 

„ wood , . - 

„ bark and pith - 
„ bamboo, cane, rush, straw, and leaves 
„ paper * * 7 ‘ 

Total of Order 14 - 






























Class.) 

Order. 

• 

Serial No. 
of Sub- , 
Order. 

• 

Sub-Order. . 

♦ 4 

« 


V. 

15 

53 

Workc&‘8 in atone and clay ........ 

333 



54 

„ earthenware - • - - • • • 

186 



56 

„ salt - 

16 



58 

„ gold, silver,*and precious stones - - - - 

353 



59 

„ copper - 

1 



60 

„ tin and quicksilver - - • ^ - •- 

4 



62 

„ brass ana other mixed metals - - . * . 

« 39 



63 

„ iron and steel .... - 

180 




Total of Order 15 - - - - “ o “ 

IMjBI 

• 



• Total of Class V. - - - . # - 


VI. 

16 1 

64 

% 

General labourers, unddiued - - - - - ^ - 

11 



65 

Other persons of indefinite ooeupations * - - ** # " 

17 




Total of Order 16 - 

% 

* 23 


18 

66 

l.’crs<»U8 of no stated occupations (beggars ) - . * . * • 

960* 




Total of Class VI. - 

*988 




Guano Total ----- 

16,699 




# 




NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

Landholders engaged in other pursuits - - . . . 

„ not engaged in other pursuits - - . ^ 

Toto! 

Caltivators engaged in other pursuits - - - - - , 

„ not engaged in other pursuits - - ... 

• Total 


854,167* 

133,609 


j» 977,976 


*1,007,967 

6,678,736 


7,686,705 

- » 


Agricultural labourers engaged in other pursuits HrH4,361 

,j not engaged in other pursuits . - - - - 938,960 

Total - - - - * • * 1,773,321 

Estate Office Service 

Total 


68,866 

10,506,868 


Total population 


22,912,556 
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APPENDIX L. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PUNJAB REPORT ON THE CIVIL CONDITION OP 
' , THE PEOPLE. 

hitrodaciory . — The »tatisticN regarding civil condition will be found in Tablon V* and VI, of 
A]>poDdiccd A. arnl B.* the formo;* giving total figures for town and village population separately, 
while thcMatter shows tl»o civil condition of the followers of each religion classed according to age. 
The statistics for civil condition are, 1 suspect, fairly accurate. So far as they depend upon age the 
aptual figures necessarily share the inaccuracies and variations of the record of age which nave already 
been discussed ^ but these can be to a great extent eliniinated by considering the proportions o( single, 
k mar/iod« and widowed within each age period, and it is in this form only that 1 shall examine the 
figures. It is true that it is in many parts of the province and among many sections of the com- 
munity considered shameful to have a nubile daughter unmarried ; but I suspect that this diflSculty 
has been overcomb by iindci stating the age of girls in this |)Osition, a practice which we have already 
seen rnason to bidicvc is noj uncommon, rather than by returning them falsely as married. I doubt 
muchVhetlier a native would consider it right to do this, though he would have no hesitation 
whatever in unflerstating his daughter’s age. But this Is one of those quewationa of native feeling upon 
which the opinion of most Englishmen is worth so little. Before proceeding to the discussion of the 
^actual figures I shall brii^fly sketch some of the principal conditions and customs wliich rule marriage* 
relations in the P'jnjab. 

Marriayv distinvt Jnmi ColLahitaimi. — I'he primary and most essential difference between marriage 
in the Punjab and in England is, that in the latter the ceremony is always immediately followed by 
cohnbitatioTi, Virile throughout a large portion of the former Consummation does not take place till 
some years after marriage. When the jiartics have arrived at puberty before the ceremony they 
usually jiroeeed at once to eonaumimition. .But wlicrever infant marriage is the custom, the bride and 
bridegrooiil do not come together till a second ceremony called mnhldwa hns been performed, till 
whoa the Inide lives as^i virgin in her father’s house. This second ceremony is separated from the 
actfial wedding by iifterval of 3, 5, 7, 9^ or 1 1 years, and the girl’s parents fix the lime for it.* 
Tims it often happens phat the earlier in life the marriage takes place, the later ^cohabitation begins. 
For instance, in th« ('astc^rn districts Jats generally marry at from 5 to 7 years of age, and Bajputs at 
lo or 16, or even older ; but the Rajput couple begins at once to cohabit, whereas the parents of the 
Jat girl oftiui find her so useful at home as she grows up that some pressure has tqbe put upon them 
Jo iiulinc tbetnJ:^ give her up to her husband, and the result is that for practical purposes she really 
begins married life later than the liajjmt bride. Even after the consummation or muhldwa the bride 
stays only a few weeks with her husband, after which she returns to her parents for six months or a 
year ; and it is not till after that time that she goes to live pcnnanemtly in her new honie.f Thus 
the marriage cm-cvnoviyT^so fiir as regards its immediate effect u[>on the manner of life of the couple, is 
a very different thing in inany^iarts of tlic Punj b from wliat it is in Europe. Indeed, it is in those 
parts, ns Mr. Wilson points out, rather a ceremony of inviolable betrothal than an actual marriage in 
the sense in wliicli we understand thb term ; and for all purjioses of vital and most purposes of social 
statistics, and not the wedding is the really important point. Mr. Wilson suggests that 

girls might, at t- future, census, be retunicd as inaiTicd only if they have actually gone to live with 
Sieir husbands ; .and if trust worthy statistics could be obtained! believe that the results would be 
more valuable than those foi tiic actual ceremony of' marriage. But I doubt whether an attempt to 
distinguish would not result in confusion, whereas it is easy to get accurate figures for married and 
unAiat^icd. At the ju'c.seiit census the ciiuracnitors were specially warned to enter as married 
those whose wedding bad taken phu'c, whether or no they liad gone to live with their husbands. 

Ii(strirtions*upon hiter-marrlaye . — The restriiitions upon inter- marriage in the Punjab are of three 
kinds, according as th(‘y arc based upon a religious, a tribal, or a social sanction. The religious 
restrictions arc comparatively lax. Among lliii,duos a iiuin may not tnarry a woman of the same 
piitronj'iific {yoira) as his father or mother, or who is descemlcd from paternal ancestors within six 
degrees ; while among Musahiuins only the .sister, niece, and aunt are excluded in addition to those in 
the direct lino of ilcsccnt. in both cases foster-kinship is as great a bar as blood relationship. But 
throughout the whole of the eastern Punjab, excepting perhaps the colonies of foreign Musalm&hs 
such as Saiyad'j, Mughals, and the like who may have settled there, and the educated class of 
Mahammedan convu^Vs jvho aso almost wholly confined to the towns, tribal restrictions of a far more 
rigorous nature have 4.aken the j)lace of these religious rules; und the great mass of Mahammedan 
converts, Uujars, lv;l;j)uts, and the ]ikc,jtre as much bound by them as are their Hindoo brethren. 
These tribajl restrictions sp;p based upon the two laws of exogamy and endogamy. The caste, or 
sometimes the t^ectlira ot the caste, is cndogaiiious; that is to say, a Jat must marry a Jat and a Gfijar 
a (Ifijar, or a Brahiyau must marry a Ssirsfu and a (Jam* Brahman a Gaur. Secondly, the 

tribe is ^xogmiioiis; that is to say, a Man Jat must nut marry a Man Jat, but a Jat of some other 

* Mr. Dome tells me that 11 auontlis is also a pormisaible interval. ’ 

f 1 liore describe the cu&tom of the eastern districts, the ozdy part of the Province of whidi X have any personal 
expoi'it'uce. But the pi^tom is probably much the same diroughout those parts of the Punjab in whioh early 
inarriuge is the rule. Of course in tUo south-western ilistricts, where both sexes many as adults or almost so, 
C‘^hnl>itaifon begins at once, t . 



^ tTib 6 . But the re^tnctions go further than this. A man must not only not marry into hie. fittber^a, 
that is to say, his own tribe ; but his mother’s and bis father’s mother’s tribe among most* 4 nd his 
mother^s mother’s also amoiig some castes, are likewise forbidden to him. Moreover, m I have 
already state<i in discussing migration (section 136)f a man may not marry a womat> of his^wn 
village or of any village which marches with it, and should ns n rule^take a wife from somd uttln 
distance from his homo. Moreover, in the east of the Punjab (exchange of betrothal is thought 
disgraceful, and if desired is effected by a triangular exchange, A betrothing with IJ, If with C, and 
C with A. In the west, on the contrary, among 4 II classes, in the hills and the siilJ-raontanc distriotn 
.apparently among all but the highest classes, and among the Jats almost everywhere? except iit the 
Jainna districts, the betrothfd by exchange ia the commonest form. ^ ^ * * 

The third class of restriction.s nro based upon social {) 06 ition and pride of rank ; and beyond the 
nominal limitations imposed by the law of Islam, they may be said to be the only i^strictions observed 
by tlie of the Western Panjab. But unfortunately many of the Hindoos of the central* 

.^-^nd sub-montane districts, and especially the higher classes of Khatris and of Hill j^ajptits and 
Brahmans* have superimposed these socifd resirictions upon the tribunal restric|ionB just described. 
The social rides which govern intermarriage are not binding, so far as to make a marri^e void and 
its offspring illegitimate, os would bo the case if it were contracted in opupsition to the tribal rules ; 
but they have at their back tlio whole weight of public opinion and of that her&litary pride ot 
descent, which is so strong among the higher classes in India, and an infringement of them w^uld 
reduce the family who had committed it to a lower level in the social scale. They also* may be 
referred to two laws, which I shall cjill the laws of isoganiy and hypergamy.'’'’ By isogamy, or the * 
law of equal marriage, I mean tlie l ule which arranges the local trib<‘S in a scale of social standing, 
and forbids the parent to give his daughter' to a man of any irilx? which stands lower than his own. 
By hypergnmy, or the law of supeiior marriage, I mean the rule which compels him to wed his 
daughter with a member of a tribe which shall be actually superior in rank to bis own. In both cases 
• a man usually does not scruple to take his wife or, at any rate, liis second wife fron^i a tribe of 
inferior standing. The law of hypergamy is, I believi?, almost confined to the KhatJris and IIjll 
Kajpdts and liralimans, all of whom are also cudogamoiis as regards the caste. The law of isogamy, 
wl]|jlc it necessarily governs the marriages of the very highest classes of these three castes, siitpc there 
is none higher into wliicli to wed, is professed at least by all the dominant Musalmdn tribes or races 
of the Western J’unjab. A Saiyad always says that he marries his daughters to none but Saiyads 
or, perhajis, Qureshi Arabs ; Biloch or Pathan, that he will give bis girls to none bpt his equals in 
social rank. There is no doubt whatever that^ especially among the poorer clasS4»i this i*ulc is by no 
means always observed. Mr. O'Bricm found that the papers of the present Cfinsus ^n Muzaffargarh 
conclusively proved that Jals not unfrcquently had Biloch or even Saiyad women to wife. But there 
is equally no doubt the feeling is a very strong one, among the better families so strong as 
seldom if ever to be violated ; and that it is present to all as a standard of which only nec^sity, 
compels them to fall shoit. 

The tribal customs of exogamy ami endogamy seldom lead to any serious difficulty in procuring a 
wife. Occasionally a small colony of emigrants far removed from members of' jbeir own caste may 
experience some trouble in finding suitable matches for their sons or daugliters/TJht •such occasions 
ani rare. The social customs of isogamy and hypergamy, on the othei* hand, arc among the moat 
fertile causes of distivss or even ruin; and in old d;iys, if not now, led to female infanticide on n largo 
scale. The jioorer classes of those castos who are bound by the rule of ieogarny overstrain their 
restourccs in tlie effort to purchase a. suitable alliance for their daughters ; while this is still more the 
case with the liyporganious castes. But the custom seems to a certain extent breaking down ; and 
there have been in several districts organised movements with a view to alter the rule, and to generally 
reduce the expenses of fumalc marriage. Mr. Coldstream writes Irum Ilusliyfirpiir : — 

“Among all (^Lisscs of natives the (‘xjxm.se of marrying a (laughtov is, as a general rule, excessive, with regajp[l 
“ the means of the fathtn*. The (sxpeiisiveiiOHs of marriugos is ono of tlui comiiionest (juuses of tho mim of'^fainilies 
“ in the district. It seriously aircets all classes, and often leads to tho loss of landed pnqwty, for tho paternal 
“ acres are sold or heavily moitgiigcd to pay the debt iiiciirrcxl to dt^fray tho expeusos of a ilauglit(U'’B ^narruigo. 

“ The tribes do not tilmiys lie still under those social fetters. With iucreasiug intelligence, a more equal dis- 
“ tribntion of wealth, laid the growtJi of free institutions, wwial revolutions in respect oi these old rules, and 
“ agitations for the purpose of changing and modifying them tiro not unknown. I’or 12 years past eoriain cjkssesISf 
“ Khatris of the Bari and Kechmi Boabs have been jigitating to extend the ]>riucipal of isogamy, and to free them- 
“ selves from tho rule of contracting hyjiergainous aUiaiicos for their daughters.** • • 

InducemmU to and Kestrktions ujwn Marriaye , — The pious llindoq beli(wcs that if his daughter 
grow up to puberty in his house unmarried, scvenil generations of his descendants will most certainly 
be damned. Perhaps but a small portion of the Hindoos of the Punjab arc pious; but the feeling 
that it is a shameful thing for a daiighicr not to be married at the cuftomary prevails no less 
strongly among them, and this is tho case in all religions and among all classes, though, |>erhapSj 
more strongly among Hindoos and in the cast than among Muj^almans and in the tvest. The catiib ol 
a son is different, as whether he shall marry or not is Kimply a question of personal preference or <»1 
ability to procure a wife. If he remains single no social stigma attaches to the parAits, thougli where 
early m»arriage prevails tlioy would probably feel that they had noc fully done their duty by a son 
whom they allow( 3 d to grow uj> without a wife. As u rule, however, a wile iB a costly luxur^i She 
has to be bought and pahl highly for; and thus it is to their daughters that poor parents Icwk to 
enable them to marry tlieir sons by an cxclmnge of betrothals. Among the highest classes, indeed. 


toe 


* I am indebted to Mr. Coldstream^for these two words. Hypergamy indeed would appear rather to mean «va 
much marriage ** than “marriojgo in a higher rank;’* but the highest classical autharity in India prefets itti 
anoterogamy, tho only alternative which suggests itself. j ^ 
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mil in the 4aiima Jistricts the reverse is tho case^ not cmly where a husband of a higher grade has to 
be bought, but also generally, because it is not customary to take money for a daughter, and the 
expense bf a daughter's marriage is fixed by custom at something a good deal larger than the 
jwire^ts can rffforcL I shall return to this subject in discussing the question of iufautiulde. Again, 
the practice of polygamy rg^ders marriage of girl., possible under cinmmstaiiecs where it would be 
impossible to marry boys* Though a girl be blind or deformed money will procure lior a husband, 
for he will intoy another wife also, lint a boy similarly ufil'ortunate would probably be unable to 
lifocuro a wife at all, or, at any rate, would lind Ihq greatest: difficulty in doing so. There can be 
no doubt whatever that the question, not only tvhelher a wife can Ijc supported, but whether the 
expense of the children that will jh’ohahly follow would endanger the ancestral acres, is often present 
to the i&ind of a father when he is debating whether he shall raarr}' his son, and that it often decides 
him not to do so. In the case of a daughter, howiwer, prudential reasons cannot stand against the 
/Iread of social <Visgraco. If she can be inamed without ruin well and goo<l ; if not she inust^still bo 
married. , ’ 

'iVidow Jil a rriaffc,— It is well (known that the modern Hindoo law forbids the rcman-iagc oV widows. 
Birt this law is observed only among certain castes or tribes who pride thejnselves upon their social 
standing ; and one of the commonest distiuetions between two tribes, both of undoubted Eujpilt 
origin, but one df whom has “ lost castt^ ” and sunk in the sochil scale, is that the one <loes and the 
othef does not practise w'iduw-iuarriagc. Nor do tlui Musalmans of the Westem l^iinjab, who although 
of ifindod origin do not marry by the phmi or clrcumambulation of the sacred fire, forbid as a nihj 
the remarriage of widows; while the foreign Musalmans such as Saiyads aj)d Patlians have no prohi- 
biticui against it. At the rmiiic time, it is remarked by district offic,crs I'rom several distant parts of th(i 
province, that a prejudu^e is gaining gj oimd among thuhiglier classes of Mahauimcdans akin to that 
which exists among the higlier castes oT Hindoos, and tliat among tlioni also tluj remarriage of a widow 
is becoming less and less common ; and Mr. Frixeilo writes of 8Iirihj)ur that the rciiiuuTiagc of widows 
is almost unknown in the district, even among the commonest classes, and that the custom simply 
dogs not ex}fet*as a eustoui, at any rate among the Musahnaus. In tluj cast and ccutrcj of* the Punjab, 
however, or east of the ChaufJ), the custom is universal among all but the highest castes, tliat is to say 
among ilp^ Jats and all on the same or a lower level; though as a woman can under no i*ircumstang,es 
perform p//er<y twice over, the ceremony emjiloycd is a less fonntd one known under the name of 
karnaa. And it assurics among thorn two very distinct forms. Tlie lirst, ami pridjably the original 
form is nothing lyorc or l(*.ss than the Jewish Levirate, by which the younger bifithcr takes the widow 
of the elder and raises up seed to his brother. In soiim cases the child so bcgotlcu actually succeeds 
to the property (K the ^ecjcased brother as his sou. Bui the custom Inis been extended so as to [icrmit 
of a man marrying by karewa a widow oi‘ another caste whom he would not have married as a virgin 
hy pluiva. This practice, liowoMn, is geucrully reprobated, even though the wi<]ow sliould be of a 
lughc^* castb tlmu the man. 

CtTil conditum In Europe and the Tlie pro[)orliona of total population of all ages who are 

respectively Kinglc, married, and widowed in the Punjab are exce(*dingly misleading, as the figure.-^ 
arc alleoted far more^y fiuctuatious in the proportion of eluldren lluui by any <li versify in marriage 
customs. It wi^I he sullicient, therefore, so far as the general question is concerned, to give iheToUow- 
iiig jigures, which are interesting us bringing out very forcibly the contrast between marriage customs 
in Europe and in the Punjab : — ^ 


rr(»l»oi'Uoas per Jo,iU)0 ui ull OoinlitioiiH. 


'IVrritoiy. 

Mali i.. 

j I’VmuK' 

lV>.>0\l.s 

9 

SiuuUr. 

1 Marritvl. 

1 

j 

j Wid(»wcd. 

Siijgl<\ : 

i 

1 Marrlfd. 

1 

WidoHVfd 

Kiiifilf. j 

1 

Married, j 

Widowed 

Ki' incf - * 


• 1,1 ao 

r»y7 

1.820 

4,083 

1,091 

6,078 

i 1 

• 4,107 

^ ,ii 

It^ly 

ri,oci 

:),53o 

409 

6,490 

3,333 

910 

j,7S(> 

3,559 

001 

t 

Ureuco . - - 

j 


iiS8 

5.43! 

3,170 

1,099 

5,901 

3,359 

68l» 

t 

1 

• 


yoo 

5,869 

3,387 

7:iJ 

5,980 

3,4.52 

.562 

1*UKJA1S 

f.,ai7 

1,160 

617 

3,505 

4,989 

1 ,446 

4,400 

4, .54 4 

990 

Dtiltli Division - * ^ i- 

i%‘n 


831 

2,96 J 

5,365 

1,684 

3,70.5 

5,000 

1,228 

MuHuh Uivisiou - . 

5, 91(0 
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1 fejdeet the Dehli and Multan Divisions, becu\is(‘ in them the married bear the brgfest and smallest 
jiroportions reapcctivcly to tho Uital })oj)ulalion. It will be observed tliat although the proportion of 
young infants is greater in the Punjal) than in the countries of Europe, a far smiUler proportion of the 
male jftipulation is single in the fonner than in the latter ; although in tJie Multan, where the propor- 
tion of kifiRitss is largest, the figures approacli more nearly the European standard, and actually exceed 
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those of France where the proportion of inf ants is abnormally low. Tlie proportion of wittewws, on the 
contrary, is higher in the Puiij&b than in Europe ; as is also tho proportion of husban^Is, ^ongh the 
ilifforence is not strikingly great Among females, however, the disproportion* is far more strongly 
marked. Etcn in France only 41 per conj. of the ibiniile population airc wives, and in^Euglatt^ Oiily 
Hi per cent.; while the corresponding figures for the Multiin and Helih Divisions are 44? and *54, tln§ 
ivcrage for the j)rovinco being 50 ]>cr cent. Nor are the figures for widows less remarkable, the pro- 
portion of widows being nearly double tliut which obtains in England. Tho <vistom of uiiivoraaJ 
aiarriago among females decreases the proportion of single throughout, while that custom combinftd 
with tho custom of early marriage increases the proportion of widows and widowgrs. 

Civil Condition in various parts of the Province, — T now turn to a confparison bystsparato ago jicriods; 
:he only comparison which is not affected by fliictuationM in age statistics due to diversity of physical 
conditions. Abstract No. 114 on the next page gives the proportions of single, married, and widowed 
in caclr age-poiaod for each tUvision, for males and fcmai«?S separately* • * 

Jt may fairly be assumed ihat all gtmeral causes, such ns tondtsney to state ago in rmxnd numlySrs, 
[iiTor due to tlio interval between preliminary and final enumeration, and llu; like, have affected the 
•^exps equally in each age period, and they may tlierei'orc be neglected. Hut the understatement of 
woracnV ages alrcarly disoaissed ailccts our figures largely; and it 'is much to be regretted that our 
.ables give us no details of civil conditum within the fijvt: 10 years of life. Within that period, ]iow- 
:i^'cr, the effect oj‘ the mis-statement of women s ag(»s will probably not bo wry large. • ^ • 

T will examine the male figures first. Perha])s the most strildug jioint about them is the cou- 
udcrable proportioTi of men who never marry at all. Of tlie whole inalc‘ population bctw(icn 30 and 
10 years of age, no less tlinii 14-5 per cent, are single, and in the Dcrajat tlx- proportion rises th 20 
Kir cent. After that age the proportion of .single men stem lily dcdiiU'S in every division, period by 
)crit)d, up to tho end of life ; and iinhiss- it be assumed that some men marry lor tho first time after 
10, 50, and even 60 years old, this shows ehher that among ma!(*s a married life ia better than a single 
ifler the age of 10 (I use, the word “bitter'' in its uetuaruil sen^o), or that old men aro^ishamcd of 
heir baclxdorliood, and havt^ returned themselves as luiabands or as widowers. It is almost certain 
bat the lact that so conside.rable a projmrtion of the male pfjjmlation abstidns altogether from marriage 
sducto prudential considerations. I shall jmiaeutly show tliat the jiroportioii is smaller in the towns, 
.vhcrc people arc, gcnci’ally spetikifig, btstlcr off than in tlic villages. Many of the district officsers 
jpeak of th(' effect of eoiisi<lcrati(»us of eeOTminy in determining wlietl»^*r a mau^^hall remain single 
lot; and in the wea of the provincx*, and apjiarcntly in the Jiills and sub’-montane tracts, and among 
nanv cla'^scs in all but tl^e Jumna districts, wlien^ a >vifc can !)c obtained only dihor by an exchange 
icirothal or oii payment, of a <5onsI<Icnd)lo sum of money. It is often no c.asy» matter Ibr a poor man 
.0 pi'MCun* one espeemlly as all the women are uiavrled young, and the jiarents are unwilling to give 
’ young girl to wife»to an <bl man, ^ 

The lU N't, point is the si.(‘ady advance in tlu‘ average ago of male marriagi^ ns wo pass from the * 
•aste rn ((» the western portions orthf3 province. In tho eastern lailf, marriage within the first 10 years 
jfliie sce.ms to bo commonest in tlic Jalandhar and Delhi Divisiems. In any case tho jiroportion of 
uisbauds at this period of life is merely nominal. In the w'ost of tlie })rovinco^i4i4nHy almost bo said 
o b ' oil. l iu^ next live years of life secs youu^ 1»5 1o ]>er cent, of ihc males of tlieVastoni Dunjab 
navr’ed., svhile in the centre oidy 7 to 9, and in the only to uiaTry before the age of 15. fa 
L\ iiCAt j>crio<l, from 15 to 2(i, ntvirly half tho males arc married fin the cast, not One third in the 
i.; and not one fii'tli in t’ne Avest. Hotwoon tho ages of and 25 the jiroportion of married malea 
'I’s - rapidly ilironghout the province', and oven in the west some 40 to 47 per cent, of the whole arc 
nunied ; ^-dille within the next five years of lifc! two thinls of the western an<l three quarters of tho 
eastern males are either nmnied or widowed. After tliat agt^ tho iigures Jbr singb; men become more 
rrc‘o;l:ii\ though the same diffcrc^nc.cs bctwa^cn cast and we.- 1 may still be observed. The figures for 
•!>, naturally folloAv those for single men in reverse order, since the cai-Iicr a man niarrjj^l^'md 
: ‘ of the»n inarrv, tho inon^ nimn rous must be the widowi^s. 

1 .low luni to the figure^ for females. The same general features, the same advance t}om qast to 
,^cst *11 tho usual age o\ marriage, is to be noticed in them, but in a far more marked di^gree. The 
vi^rriaoi s ;ouOT!g females of under 10 years of ng;e are cunsiderablo in niinibcriii the eastern divisioi]j|r 
‘ ir nul 1) years tJ'age nearly half the women arc married in tho <^ast, whereas four fifths of 
b* • still singb* : Avhile ‘Wou in tli<^ west iibout a fiflh of tlie girls lum^ found husbands. By 

he liut' / - v' ai'c 20 years old 92 |ier cent, of the girls arc married or widowed in tho cast and 70 
)cr i'c* ' - west; whil(‘ aftt r 25, and still more after 3(> years dl* age, the proportion of single 

vomefi is e,» nominal in the cast and very small in the west. Aftei- 30 years of age there b not 

UK*, woman in 200 ;dnglc in the Delhi Division, and not tliroc in lOO^^in the J*phitwar Division, 
f aude marriage i * arlier and more general in the hills than in the jdiiins, whether the comparison be 
n:ido in the cast or in the west of the province; and it is perhaps earliest of all in the Kangra^dis- 
,ricl. {b‘: orally Ajicaking, it is earliest among the hightjst Citstes ; for instance, the Brahmans and 
Khatris of Multan marry their girb far younger than do the iU-oras. thj Rajputs form an 

. 3 XCCplion to this mle in both the hills and the plains, and Mr. Kcftsivgton explains tho i)cculiarity by 
jointing out that '' the more slrictly the women arc secluded, tho less neeeSsity is there supposed to 
' be for early marriage.'" 1 believe, however, that the early marriages of Brahmans, Bany%s, and 
4hor strict Hindoos .are originally due to religious ideas of duty rather than to any question df the 
ihastity of tho woman. The mis-statement of girls' ages of course affects these figures ; and the* pro- 
')ortion of married females is probably somewhat too small in the peri<»d between j^O and lo, and to a 
!ess extent in that between 15 and 20. But oven taking the figurcis as they stand, I doubt whether 
:hey adequately repesent the prevalence of early marriage in the east of tho*Punjab. T doubt voty 
nucli whether as many as htdl of the girls between 10 and 15 years of age are really uiftnafried in 
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tbe Delhi Divieion ; and I cannot help thinking that in some cases very young girls ^hb have not . 
yet gone to live with their husbands must have been shown as single, although the marriage Cimniooy 
has actuallv been performed. But this is only an impression, and is worth littfc. The Deputy Com- 
misHioner of Muzaffargarh, indeed, believoa that tho*%ures repwisent tlje statistics of betroth## rather 
than those of marriage ; and the Commissioner of Multan endorses tlio" opinion. But I do not believo 
that ns many as 28 per cent, of the girls of the Multan Division between 1 0 and 20 years of ago 
remain unbetrothed, and I do not tliink the objection taken is well founded. Gcnexally speakings we 
may say from a comparison of the figures for tl*e sexes that men marry some five to eight years l^er 
than women, and the proportion of widows is consequently uniformly larger than that of widowers ; a 
fact which is also due to the circumstance that there is nowhere eiuier rule oV prejudice against the 
remarriage of widowers, as there is against that of widows* But during the years of early and middle 
life the disproportion is far smaller in the e^ast and cent^than in the vv<^st of the Punjfib ; and this is 
due tfl the prevalence in tlie former tract of Jbamf.vrwf*wi(low marriage. Except fti the western dis- 
tricts a»d among the higher castes, a young widow marries again almost more oerbiinly than a young ^ 
widower. To quote an example : in the Delhi Division, between the ages of 2# and 25, the figure for 
widowers is 629, and for widow^s 569. In the Poslniwar Division the corresponding figure's are *'162 
and 695. In more advanced life the proporiion of widows is far greater in all j^arts than than of 
widowers, probably because, as husbandB are in demand rather than wives, an old inancan^geta 
young wife, and therefore will not marry an old one. The prof>ortion of •women who fiiq unwed is 
extraordinarily small. Even in the Dcjarat only 2 J per cent, of the women^ l)etw'cen*25 and 30, aiyi 
of those bctwT.cn 30 and 40 arc single: while th(‘ corresponding figures for males in the same 
division arc 33 and 17 per cent* In the east of the Punjab it may be said that, practically speaking, 
aff the women marry. ^ • 

The comparatively late age at which both sexes, and especially women, marry in the Multan and 
Derajjit Divisions has already been noticed. In parts of the Multan Division adult marriage, that is to 
say, marriage after both parties liave arrivcil at their full sexual vigour, and not at mere puberty, is 
the rule ; a youth is not allowed to w<».ar a turban or many a Avife until lie has slolt*n a buffalo^and 
thus ])rovcd his ability to support licr, and there is a jirovcrb to the elfoct that marritige without 
^ consent is death, a sentiment which would bo simply mc.aningless in the oast of tbo Punj^ib. 
Mr. Perkins, Cominiasioncr of Multan, writes on ibis subji'ct : — 

** J will not detain yon as to tlio social statistics further than to draw ]>rominmit attention to tho graiifyinjffoot 
that the cuptom of early nuptials of children is widely discouraged in iliis ]>jj,rl. of thcAvorld. Even among 
Hindoos it seems to he nmeli less the ruh* than elsewliere, wliih' among Moslems it is tWidcntly quite the excep- 
tion. There can, 1 sujipose, be no doubt that this is the reason for tho oxeeptionally Jhio strength of tho dwellers 
here, lloth sexfis come togetlusr at a period of life when tJmy are physically mature, and the resulting progeny 
as strong hs might be expc’Ctod. Monnwer, tlie generally wild froeness of tJu'ir life tends to call out their athletic 
strength, and to ilvcourago tlie unwholesome passions engendered in towns, and the intlnoiico of tj^i'se matters on 
the children’s physique cannot but. bo beiK'ficial. It seems to hmd to a (joiisidi^rablo llUlnb^^r of Tllicit amwirs, blit 
ns this is a subject f(»roigii to our ])reseut purpose I will not inuwio it.” 

At the i=amo lime adult numiage 5 b not an iinmixcd good, as is showji bV our criminarstatistics. 
Apparciilly the nubile girl is better content lo live with a husband chosstii^Y her parents in her 
infancy than with no husband at all, and often remedies this latter state liy taking'*to herself a lover, 
while the power of cboicc allowed to the virgin is often retained ami exercised by the wife, and 
grievous scandals arc tho result. • 

C/ri/ ronditiou hi the srrrnJ llrlif/iiPits. — Abstract No. 116 on th(’. ni^xt jmgc gives similar 
figures for the various religions to those which have just been given for divisions, adding details for 
typical divisions as before. ^ ^ ^ 

The figures present the same gcnc'ral fcat,ure.s as do those just dl.scu.sscd, if for cast wc road Hindoo, 
for centre Sikh, and for west Musalnuin. But these figures cimbh^ us, by comparing tlie st atisti cs for 
the same religion in different parts ol* tho priwluce, to decide how far local custom nmrtmv *far 
difference of religion is responsible for the peculiarities obsorvod. It will be seen that while early 
marriage, especially among feniales,‘ is far more prevalent and niarriiigo of females faf morfi nearly 
universal among Hindoos than among Mnsalmans, and that in every part of the province, yet tho 
Hindoos of the WTBt marry later and Jess gcncrallv, and tliu Musalnmns of the cast earlier and iTOre 
generally than do their brethren at the opposite end ol* tbe Punjab. But a very ciu ious feature marks 
the male figures. While the jirojiortion of single among the l liudcMis is invariably sinsillei^than among 
the Musalmans in the early ages, it liecomcs larger in the Amritsjir Division after 15 years, in the 
Peshawar Division after 25 years, ami in the Deldi, llissar, and Multan I)ivisio?]8 niter 30 years ; and 
when it once has become larger it invariably continues so throughout tho sui'cecding periods oi' life. 
This seems to point to the conclusion that wlien once a Hindoo male Ifas readied middle age unmar- 
ried, he is much less likely to marry than is a Musalman uiidei- similar conditions, and tl^e explanation 
of this circumstance may perhaps be found in tbe fact that Uindoo girls arc so generally marridd at a 
very early ngo that middle aged men find far ^ealcr difficulty in procttzbig a wife than is the case 
among Musalmans whose women remain l:>nger single. The Sikli males appeal^ to marry later and 
less generally than do the Hindoos if the jirovincc be taken us a wholes and iij) tf> tho age of 25 to 
preserve an intermediate position between the two religions ; but after that age the T)ro|#)ition of 
single males remains larger than among Hindoos, and as Sikh girls marry later than 11 imko girls, 
this fact throws some doubt upon the explanation just put forward. Perhaps the comparatively largo 
number of the ascetic and monastic orders of celibates among Hindoos and Sikhs has some effect in 
raising tho proportion of single men in the later stages of life as compared will? Musalmans. In the 
earlier periods the earlier marriage of those who intended to marry at all would conceal the dMference. 
Moreover, I believe that many of the ascetics do marj^y as children, but abandon thew anovcs when 
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iiii w up lu bixut periuu oJKa iiiiiies marrY gene- 

Hindoos, a iict perhups due to the generally prosperous condition of the SiKh peasantry 
il runjrtb* The proportion^ of widowars increases as u matter of coim^; as th^ age of 
The late age at whieh lUiddhisI: liuiles rniUTy, fh? coinpanitivcly largo jtruportion 
single, and the small miniber ol‘ witlowers are very notieoablo. The first fact is. 


they adopt a religious life, and thenceforth count themselves as umnarried In the Atitrife^ Division 
the same point is observable after 30 years of ago, but up to that period Sikh males marrv; more gene- 
rally than do ^ " r*.* /. .• o-'ti l .. 

of the Ceiftral 
marriage is earlier, 
of them who remain sing 

probably duo to the later maturity which generally marks iiihabitJints of cold countries, the second, 
to the fact that all the younger sons go to juDnastcries whore they live as celibates, the last t# the 
exceeding ease with which a wife is oblainable im the high hills, cohabitation ^oing almost equivalent 
with marriage. ^ ^ 

Turning to the female figures, wci find female inaniagc much eaidier and much more genonil 
among Hindoos than among Musalmiins, and, for the ss^ine religion, in the east than the west ; so 
much so, in fact, that the Hindoo girls ol' the south-’-ifest marry later than do th» Musalman girlsuof 
the eOigt. The Sikh girls marry much later in life, but also much more generally thai^,do tlu; llipdoos. 
The number of widows among Sikhs is also very mucli smaller than amqpg cither Hindoos^^and ^ 
Musalmane, probably because such a very largo proportion of the Sikhs arc tfaiH, with whose widiws 
remarriage is a universal custom. The IJuddhist girls marry as much later than those of other reli- 
gions as do the Buddhist boys ; and as among the jnen ami fn>m the same cause, the j)roporlion of 
women who remain single is comparatively large, many of tlu? women e^jtering nuunoi’ies unjl there 
living celibate lives. So the proportion of widows is, cxc{i]>l; at the later ages, very inarlildly smaller 
than among other religions ; for as the Buddhist women do most of the lieRl work, a* young widoWis 
not compelled to retain her weeds far longer than she chooses. Marriage among Jains is soniowhat 
earlier and more general than among Iliiicloos, and especially in the case of males. The Jains are one* 

!>f the most wealtliy classes of thti community. The proportion of lioth w’irlows and widowers is very 
birge, for not only is widow marriage unknown, but the Bhabra ifains are not allowcnl to many a 
second wife under any circumstances Avhatcvcr. ^ 

(Hvil eo/idiiio7i of the ficxca cornjuit'ed , — ATistraet No. 11 G on the next page lA’Iiigs out ip. an 
t 3 Xcocding]y striking manner the dilTerence between the civil condition of men and women respec- 
tively. In it is shown tlu^ proportion of females to every 1,000 males wlio ai’e single, vnarriotl, or 
widowed in etu*h age period. Thus if there were 2,000 married ni<m and only 1,000 married women 
betw^ecii the ages of 10 and l.j, the entry in tJic abstract would Ixi oOO, or 5# females for every ,1('0 
males. * % 

Of course those figures, unlike ilmse we liavc just been dis<jussing, uro aflcckjd^by the general pro- 
portion of the sc\<'s in <*acli age period, and, the number of women lacing aUvays Smaller tliun that of 
men, are always somewhat lower than they would be were the sexes jiresent in C(pial tnunbors; while 
the variation duo . to this cause is grojitest where the ]»roportion of females is smallest. But after 
making all possible ullowanctss on this ac.count iha figures are exceedingly strikirrg.* Tlu> ex1y#»- 
Di'dinary excess of 1‘cniales married at the earlier ages, the equally extraordinary excess of males 


married at the later ages, and the great excess of wddowod Icmales at all 


arc brought out in the 


greatest prominence. The figures represent no new facts, and are onl3'^ a difll^jmt and somewhat less 
iccurate representatiou of the facts wc have already <liscuss(.‘d ; and there is iiotJWwisJon to dwell ou 
them. 1 give them as a. most elVeetivc suunuarv of the diirercnce bct.weeu the civil (jonditlon of mules 
and females resjiei •Lively. ^ 

CiolJ eonditiou. in Toiviia (md F///u//r.v. — Abstract No. IJ7 ou page cliii shows the distrilmtion of 
every 1,()()() persons of all ages and of each sex according as tiny are single, inarriccl or^vidowed, for 
each division in the provinev', giving separate figures for towns and villages. 

The variations observable between the figures for the several divisions ;irc chiellv due to the varia- 
tions in distribution by age already discusst'd : for instance, tlu*. fact that in the villages ol' the Delifi 
division only 29^8 per cent, of the females are single, while in the MiiUaii Division the corresponding 
per-ocutage is 41’1, is chiefly though not. wholiy due to tlic fact tliat children of too young 'an age to 
be married form a much larger proportion of the total pojiulutiou in the lattc^r than they do in the 
former. The age of niarriage luis ‘already been discussed ; and 1 shall herij confine myself to the 
diiferencc between the figures for towns and villages respectively iii one and the same <li vision. It 
will bo noticed that a much smaller projiortion of tlui males arc single and a tnuch larger yropoxWoif 
married in the towns than in the villages. This is almost certainly ilue in great i):Lrt to the fact^that 
the urban chisses are, taldng them altogiither, better tdT and more generally able to afftird luaiTr^e ^ 
than ar (3 the peasantry; and it is jirobably also due to Home e^^tent to tlic fuel that migration 
from villages to towns is more common than from towns to villages, and tfiat the injurants arc generally 
married adult males who often leave their wives and children behind them. This same migration 
also probably explains the fact that the proportion of widowers is sjSghtlyJr^jt' uniformljr larger; in 
towers than in villages, and most nuu’kedly so in tlus divisions where the towns have gained most 
largely by immigration ; for the adult immigrants raise tho pcr-ccntiige of tli6 higher ages at'w’liich 
widowhood 18 most common. •*» 

Among females the proportion of married is almost alvvays^less in the villagAj than in the towns, 
but the difference is always small in comparison with that whiclir exists nn the caAe of males, and is 
greatest in the western divisions. The comparative smallness of the differences in the cast ieiproljably 
partly due to the far stronger feeling against dtiughtors rcmnlning unmarried than against so«s being 
left in similar cases, especially in the Hindoo portion of the province ; and partly no d<mbt to the 
excess movement of adult males U} towns leaving their wives in the vills^ges, which has already been 
alluded to. But there is andther, and probably a more potent cause* It will be noticed that the 
disproportion between the figures for single persons in towns and vill^es respectively % almost 
identical in each division for the two sexes. Therefore the disproportion between the SgurcB for 
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widowed w conatant But the disproportion in tlu' in lined fi^iures h Ic'^b umoi); the femaJes tlun 
ainoijq the males ; ihcioloic the di^pr()|>oition in the vndowtd ii(»inos mmt be gu iter among the 
females than among the males.# Thus ihe dispio])oiti(m between the figures fin iiiiwns and villiges iw 
greater among widowed and smaller among nnnied tm fi males than for niahs the excess •» both 
case being on the aide of tlic town population. This tan onl) be accountedVor by the w^in<j[i ol the 
T 5747. 0 0 



Tjlkges bcingfctranytcrred from tho^witlowed to tho niarriivl statup, in other worclj3 by kqrmu^ Avlnch 
ia far more eorninonly praotisccl among the peasantry than among the stricter Hindoos ^vlio axe 
found in th^ towns. 

By law and cn^^tom alike a Mii^almdn may marry four and a Hindoo^ txvo wives. 
But, as a fact, the privilege is very rarely taxen advantage of by Hindoos, smd not often by Mnsal- 
infius excepting^ the more wealthy section of the commiiiilty, unless the first wife proves barren or 
bears daughters only: The unanimity of district officers on this point is very general, the usual 
rcifiurk being that tlie people are too poor to afford -a second wife. There is indeed one w'cll-marked 
exception, and that isr the Pesjiaw^r Division and in a less degree the Salt-range Tract, in both of 
which polygamy is said lo be nn almost general rule among Musulmfins. But J shall presently show 
that this estimate is exaggerated. And generally, in all parts of the province, the practice is more 
common with Msihammcdana than with Iltjidoos. In the higher hills, indeed, where inarruigo is a 
j^>rni which is harttly thought necessary and \vfniiien are Viiluablc as labourers, it is common to have 
sevewil wdves oi' conoiibines ; but tho state of the .conjugal relations in this part of the provkce will 
be described in the neiit section under the head of Polyandry. Thus throughout the plains of the 
Punjiib polygamy may bo said to be pra(dical!y confineil to the rich. By i)o!yga,ujy, however, I Iicto 
mean thti marryir^g of two wives selected for that purpose. The natural process of devolution by 
Avhiciijthc wid<nv descends to the younger brother wdiich constitutes tlie primary fo3-m oS ha rewa is, as 
already sta^tefl, almost universal amongst all but the highest castes throughout the cast and centre of 
t|io l^unjab; and this naturally leads to a man having two wives in :i very great number of iuslaiiccs. 
Abstract No. 118 on ])iige cliii shows the number of married women per ], 000 married men for 
divisi8ns, religions, towns, and villages. 

• Tho mimbor of wives to each husband is uniformly larger in ilie villages tbnn in tho towns. But 
this is not because ])olygJUuy is more coinmou in villages than in towns ; indeed, the reverse is 
notoriously the case in parts wliere kamoa is not customarv, the richci* classes of llio cities marrying 
inonj than one wife far ofteiicr than^the poorer inhabitants of the villages. I'he reason of th(?re being 
nio>e wives in jVoportion to husbands in tho villages than in the towns, is that many of tho husbands 
are away from home on service or in trade in the cities and cantoniiuaits, leaving their wdves in 
tho villages. Thus, in II issar, whore there are no caiiionments, llui ine(piality is nmeh rcHluceck 
w^ile in Peshawar and Ilawalijindi, where large cantonnumts, !•^lpid growth of towns, and special 
demunds for labour aif.thc tinu^ of Census combined to attract a large immigrant population, the 
d5sproj)ortion is atrits highest. A j>orlion of tlie iuerpiality, however, is undoubU^dlj^ due to kamwa 
in those j)arts where Ihtnwa is practised, for widow-marriage is allowed cliitdly among tho peasaniry 
and not at all Jiinong the mercantile cla'*>ses of the cities ; and (his is probal)Iy tlie cause of the excess 
in tho llissur Di\ision. 

Taking villages and towns together, the higli propovllon of ^ives in tho J;>!nndliar Division is 
‘pcobalfiy duo V) tlie emigration from llushyarpur which has tnkeii j)lacc of lat(‘ years, and the 
l»ulygamous habits of the liill peo|:le. In the Amritsar Division it is again probably due to lioth 
polygamy in and emigrulion from Sialkot and (lurdaspur, as the proportion in the Amritsar district 
is very moderate. But, as in Ilissiir, it is ywobably caused in ]>art by the large Jat ]) 0 pulall(m who 
nulvcrsally practise kureira. Dlsl.ricl.s from wlfwdi cmigratbui is taking place nal.iirally show imin'. 
wives than liusbands, as the iheii move first and send for their wives only wdieu they have imuh* for 
themselves a })ennauent home tin the. other hand, ilistricts like Sirsa, which ai*e being slockt'd 
by bumigrulion show a large pi'ojiortlou of Imsbands^ not t>uly because ilic married male iumiigraiils 
leave tluyir wives behind them, but still moix; becjiuse their sons generally marry out of the district in 
the neighbourhood of tJicir homes, and their wi\es are. often absent ut tlicir parents’ houses, cspe.cially 

,in time of drouglit. 

Turning to leliglon wo find that liolvgamy is far more common among ]\lusalnuin.s than among 
except in the Jalandhar and Amritsar Divisions which have alntady been discussed. The 
fiiuall im>portlovi of wives among the Hindoos of tlie Peslitnvai’ Division shows ho\v largely the 
Hindoy population consists of temporary immigrants. The proportion of wives to husbands among 
the Sikhs is curiously small. They arc nolorlously well ofli they inaetise harnm more generally than 
do the members of any other religion ; and I can only explain tJio figures hv supposing that some of 
the* Hindoo who Imve married JSikli husbands have been returned as Ilindoos. Yet this seems 

oxtj-emely unlikely, as all tliat a Iliiidcjo woman does on becoming a. 8ikli is to tie up her hair in a 
eomo/.Yhat ffiHcrent fashion. ll‘, as 1 myself believe ami shall explain in tiio next panigrapli, the Juts 
practii-e ])olyamlry, this might pyhaf)s account for the figures, as tho great moss of Ihe Sikhs, arc Jats. 
But even ; boil all but the elde.st brothers would probably return themselves as single. The largo 
])roport ion of wives among the small liuddhi'^t population is said to ho due rather io the husbands 
being away on jourj|fyior working elsewhere aiiU leaving the aged femides beliiml them, than to any 
general habk ol' polygamy. The small iminboi of wives among (,/hristian.s and Zoroastrians is of 
coufso owing lo their sojourn Iktc bcing^only temporary. 

Tho districls that more married uiou than married wmmen among village jmpulatioii arc 

KariiaU Sirsii, AniMla, Simla, Tailiore, Alultfui, and Kolidt; while in all these, and also in Delhi, 
Firozpur, Kawatpindi, Derail Gluizi Khan, ami Pcslaiwar tho number is larger amoi^g total popula- 
tion. V no case me tlie husbjintb in excess in the vlllaires nnd not in tli(5 towns of any district. 

On^he vvbole polygamy is shown by the figures to b(‘ very rare. Indee<i I am almost driven to 
suggest that widow^s who have been remarried hyhireira must sometimes have been shown as vvidows 
though it appears very unlikely that tiiis sbouUl be so. Jt seems improbable lliat in the llissar 
division for iustancR only three out of every 100 murried men shotfld have taken a st^cond wdfe if 
oT karewa are included as well as those of polygaui)' proper. Hi indeed, uiy belief in Jat 



clr 


is well founcltul, the sniallnc>!$ of tlie figures wouhl be tixplainod, for the younger brother 
would })<3 nominally unmarried when tlie Avidow eame to l)im. Ox’ it nniy be that my suspicions 
expressed in section 68i> arc well founded, and that tlic figures are to be explained by the fact that 
TCry j’^tuiug^irls who have hot yet gone to live witl^ iheir luisbands have in some case^ been returned 
as single, although the marriage ccremonjt has fictua]l>^»ocu perforni^l. In the whole province OUT 
figures show that there are 101 wives for every 100 hn^haiuls. iiut, as pointed out by Mr, Frizelle, 
this does not mean that so nuuiy as one in every 100 Imshauds takes a second wliq#; fur those who 
arc well enough off to take a second often take a third and u liiurlh also, and thu# the number of xjen 
who marrv mure than one Avife is smaller than the excess of wives over luisbands. 

Polyandry^ — P(dyajidry as an open and recognised institution is only foniul in j^arts of Jhe Ivdlu i 
subdivision. The whole relations of the scx(;ii in conjugal rfiatters are so pec.nlia^r in that part of tlie 
country, and doubtless in the Hill States adjoining it,^ai 1 (juoto al lenglli In the next pariigrajdx 
Mr. Andersoifs description of them. But polyaudrjwjl^per is almoL^t <*,<mfined toSjahu! and Sconij, 
and ill latter the custom seems to be dying out. ISlr. Jjyall writes of it: — • • • ^ 

“ Polaiulry in Sooraj is in reality a inero euRtom of eommnnity of wives among brotlierf w)io ha,v(> a roinimniity of 
otlier .^;- 0 ()c]s. lii one iiouse ytni may fiul three brotlicrs with ou(' wife, iii tlici next three brotliei? with four wives 
** all alike in commou ; in tlie next liouso there may bo au only sou Avitii Uirt^e wives to liimseU. 11. is a matter of 
“ meariR and of land ; a large fai'in requires several women i(> JooJc after it, Whoiv tlif*re is ont^ ojk‘ sovenil 

brotlK'rs, it will generally be found that some of the brotht^rs absent for part of the y(‘ai’ wtald^igas laltmirorR. 

“ In Liihul polyaiulry, or the taking to wife of one woman by several brothers, is if I'eeognisod iustitiitioa* and is 
very /general ; theobjeetis in pvoA'ont the division of estates. I remember a ease wliioli eavio l)eroro jue, in 
“ w'lijeh oiu‘ of two brotlicrs living in polyandry much wished tt» Ropaj*>iUdy many a by whom lie laid had ^n 
“ illegitiiriate eliild ; but the wdfe objected strongly, claiming both brothers as husbands, and refusing W admit 
“ another woumii into thf3 household, and she eventually provaihul. 

**'■ In Spiti ]>olyan(by is not recogiiised, as only the cider brother marries and the yonugor ones Ix'coine monks; * 
but there is not the least iiA'CTsion to the idt?.a of two l)rotli(U*8 cohabiting witli the same woman, and J believe* it 
“ oftiiii Jinppeus in uu unrecogiiifiod way, xjarticularJy among the Liiidless classes -ivht) send no sons into tho 
monastoj'ies.” 

Now It Is uiy own ]>nvatc opinion, and the o])inion of scieral otlier ofiiccrs wlio lAvu mixed n^ich 
with tin* pcO])Ie, tlml exactly wiiat Mr. Lyall describes in the sentences quoted abo\(! pi-evails to a 
^"ory considerable extent among tlic Jais ol the Ikastern or at least among lhos(i of^the Jnmna 

zoue. A family of brothers lives in coiiunuiuty of goods; tlu) eldeist sihmc marries a wile and |aU 
cohabit with her ; the eldest dies, tJie next brother boecunes the head of thelmiise and the nominal 
husband; but throughout the W(uuim lives with all the brothers as their Avil’e. •Jt may be, as Mr. 
Ijyall says, that a s(hitary man may Iiha'c two Avifes to himself, a pair of brofliers a wdfe ouch, and 
ii pair of brothers a Avife between them ; Imt where, as is not uiicorumoiily tJfo itaso among the tribes 
in Avhicli th(i Levirate or jiriinary form vl /larrtrc/ is the rule, the oldest only of two or more brothers 
living Uigether is iiarried, 1 believe that it is the rule and not the (‘xc’cption for the wife to cohabit 
Avith all the bnithers. The ju'uctiee is not 0 [>culy r{*cogni>cd or admitted to the gen^^A'tl ]>uhMo ; bift 
the Migg(istIon of it is often denied with a laugh. Mi\ Delmcrick, wdio has gi*eat knowledge of native 
custom, writes : — 

•*lii the Ambala sub-moiit-ane tract from Ihr. Jauma to llic Batluj polyaiidiy is A^l^H^f^^leuRivcly practised, 

** Tudt^cd, a HLster-in-law is loi^kcd ai)Oji as common property, not (m!;y by iiteruie brotluirs, but by all hhals^ 

“ iuelndinj; lirst coushiM. This is tlie ease among all oasbis of iriudoos, inclndifig outcasts such as oLaijriai's. It 
“ is also a, pai’tially rccogniKsi*d cuHtuin among tiio Hindoo Jats ami (rujars in the plains. Among tliem it is easier 
“ fora man to get a wufo if lio bave brotliors boemiso sliocannottlion j’oiuafu a widow, .'UKltli<y say rIio Llien becomes 
“ a sada scdnrjnn, a i>erpotually married woman.’’ * ^ 

1 can give no proof of tlie prevalence of the custom ; and Uiough I have noticed several peculiarities 
in the Census figures Avhich seem to support my contention, they arc so slight that I l)a.sc no argument 
upon them. But the qucBtion de.serves furtlicr iiKuiiry, 

Heltftioiisi hetweon the Sexes in Kvln and Lakid , — Mr, Anderson’s description of thcwelfttifins 
existing between the sexes in Kiilu mid Lalml is ns follows : 

“Polyandry is common among all classes in SooiVii except the llrahinans of Nimiand ; but pi'oploare asliamedof 
“ it, and the custom is disnpi)eariiig. It exists also in part of AVaairi Kiipi. Tb.o Avomaii is eonsidcrod tho wife of 
“ the eldest ])n)ihor, and all the cliildrcri are. considered liifl childn-u. Tliis wn.s the. rule rocordetj at sctiloiii^yivtfvi 
“ but it is not now the rG(3ogniHod eu^3tom. In a rcH*x.!nt ease, ( he evideiu'o showed that the ■nvoiuiui is allowed to state 
“ wlio fcluv father is, and the suceosHion is in accordance' with Jut allegatiojis. BJie is careful to ascribe tho imternity 
“ of a son to tlie bread eiuiior of the fajuily, or whoever haiipens ti> be the richest among tJu3 brothers. This is 
“ eommou in Ljihul also. Cases are not unknown where Bevorid brotlior.s have iv.^o wives in common, and curious 
“questions arise as to the sncco.s.sion, Tho^ehiinge from ciommuuity of -ifives to separation is going on, and 
“ polyandry will disripj)t'ar, though at pj’CB(mt it probably exists to a greater extent than is admitted. 

“ The roiatiojis between the sexes in Kiilu are of tho very lowest order, and the principal work of theoourts, botli 
“ civil and criminal, consists in deciding eases arising out of the low suite of moriWity. JtJuiiaflMiatiou is cimsidcred 
“ equal to marriago, and the sons of a w oman who luis been received into a luntse and tftiatod as ^ wife Hticceed 
“ equally Avi til the legitimate cliil (Iron, Marriage by any form is rather the. exception than the rule. A yidow, 

“ whether bI»o i.vtts a wife by inamago or only by reputation, isallowfKl to keep possession of her deceased Imsbitnd^s 
“ estate so long as she lives in his house, liowovc.r immoral her character may be. 

“ Polygamy is common in Kiilu propej*, ua a Iwndoivner as soon as lie tinds tliat be (?ann<it till all his land with 
“ those alrcjady in his house looks out for iiiiotlicr wife, and it is common ior him to jhave to bu^^the consent of his 
“ first wife. Ho probably hail made nn agremnfmt with h<ir not ia take another w'Ue. It ia very common for wives 
“ to bo living in their parents’ homos, not with tJieir husbands ; but they will, even when there, hayeeomip shait) of 
“ their husbands’ land to cultivate and to enjoy. In Kulu generally the women have the upper hand of tilo men, 

“ but they do most of the field work except ploughing. 

“There is not much restriction on marringe within the same caste. A man wall m5iriyhiB'.K''i/a?t-/i'/*?w//, daughter 
“ of his maternal uncle, or im tho daughter of liis paternal aunt, but not hi^ //., daughter 

“of his motor, n.al aunt. Tlie reason for this does not appear evideui. It does not depend on the i/oiL nor on' 

“ considerations of common milk as among Musalmaiis. Bo fai* as I could fisccrtam|»^o^ is very rarely cmiBider^ 



^ motkff Hir&hmiuifl. inOloA^ mopit, liad no ixlea tit their gota^. They ’were ready t howeter^ to adopt a 

** ** ortumidena^ what efTeot it' might ham^ 

' ' martiagt^ are not eommoji Ju K lUn, as women are valned only as tJiey airo nsetal lor labour in the flelda. 

Tney arc e way bongjit mid aold, the imeo being Mbul bjr the ajjo. Womon, however, in the end elioo«e th^ 
huebaude, for they will live only wlifire thfy i^eiw©, and as it is only a inatterof rupees the excOmngo m soon 
mada ( Wh<aro a man (‘aouot aff^d to pay for hffl future wife, fee often agrees to work for Lor, living in her 
fath<*r's hotm ’ ' ^ 


t ** Polyandry exists more or less on all tlio three rivers of Laliul ; bnt it is dying out. This probably arises from 
an iimnovmoniijin the condition of the pctoplu. winch has also produced greater diviston of familios. The custom 
** of jpoiyaiidry is now roiisidored Mliameful arul is not willingly admitted* Thti younger brothers will allege that 
tne womiui is thoir oldest brother's wife, not theirs Treuw has very much inewased during thalast ten yoaiw, 
“ ThO jnalo ]>oj>ulaiion hnji ly^iw maijy new ways of oaniiiig a living, ana hchoe Upi circumstiwices that gave rise to 
this cxisUni are di8»i])pcariiig, aud'^vith tli<»in the custom ibsolf. It is notrlmHtomary to marry young, women 
** bchig gettttrally tiotwacn 15 auU 20 yours oi ag4^ (j /f'# (hiuningham’s Jj*nh\k, page 280 ). Even the Ih'Hoi* class have 
** ftSu rule only one uulc.^s slio .sjioultl have no son. Women are not married in Ijahiil merely to till their 
** hcslmutVs lands. It is vciy common to engage Ubuiirers for that pmi^otkv" 

1 should ('Xplain tlmt tlio ffot of which Air. AiidiT^on si)Caks is the Brahiniiiienl ffofNf, and not the 
cfah. Tlio fact that the daught<*r of llu* nmtcrtid aunt is forliiddon as a wife, while the daWghtcrtj 
of tlio pjderunJ luuit itud inatcmal uncle nuy be married, is very intcivstinjj, and obviou^^Iy it 
survival from the cuhtoiu of tnwiing klnshi]) through the woniim only which would naturally jiossoss 
grcate>fit vitality in a country where poljamlry wwis tlie rule. So in the plains the people arc beginning 
to add ilie inojhcris inolhcr’h clan to tho«e into which it is fbrhiddeii to marry, or even to substitute 
it for the laUici *H mother’s dau; and this is ajiparently a last stage in the change from relationship 
tlwugh women ’to rdatitj^ship tlirongh men. The Deputy thunniissiomir of Kdngrti notices ry 
anci(;nt custom l>y wliicli the bridegroom elect <*ommonly hinds Inmaolf to earn his wile hy working 
for his bride's family lor sometimes as long as or 10 years/’ and the baine cufetbia is noticed in the 
extract ju^t (piotcd from Mr. Anderson. I jircsume, however, that it obtains only in the highest hills, 
os it ajipe.ns that infant mairiagc is uiiiver&al in Kangia jirojier. 
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